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MUSLIM INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING I чуд : 
ELEVENTH-CENTURY BAGHDAD ae 


By GEORGE MAKDISI 


HE history of Baghdad in the second half of the eleventh century is 

dominated by the name of the great Saljügid minister, Nizäm al-Mulk, 
a name linked to an extensive network of institutions founded by him through- 
out the lands of the eastern caliphate: the Nizamiya colleges. Most widely 
known among them was the college in Baghdad, founded in 457/1065 and 
inaugurated in 459/1067. The renown of the Nizümiya of Baghdad, both in 
medieval oriental sources as well as in studies undertaken by modern Oriental 
and Western scholars, is such that it is the first institution likely to come 
to the mind of a person familiar with the period's history. Whenever historians 
have put their efforts into the field of Muslim education in the Middle Ages, 
whether in a general or specialized way, they have seldom failed to mention 
the fame of the college. Efforts have been made to establish the list of its pro- 
fessors and the most famous among its students; approximations have been 
made as to the date of its disappearance ; investigations have been pursued to 
determine its exact location on Baghdad's east side; causes of its decline 
have been proposed; a whole treatise and other learned articles have been 
devoted to the history of this college alone. 

This concern with the Nizimiya was justified by the fact that its existence 


3 A summary of part of this article formed the subject of a brief paper entitled ‘Remarks 
on Muslim institutions of learnmg in eleventh-century Baghdad ’, delivered on 10 April 1959 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

2 of., inter alia, Sa‘id Nafisi, Medreseh-i nizimiyeh-i Baghdad (Teheran, 1934; Arabic transl. 
by Husain ‘Ali Mahfüz, ‘ Al-Madrasa al-nizàmiya fi Baghdad’, Majallat al-Majma‘ al-'Ilmi 
al-‘Iraqi, тп, 1954, 143-58), and the thesis of As‘ad Talas, La madrasa Nizāmiyya et son histoire 
( Paris, 1939). The following abbreviations are used in this article : 


* L'affaire d'Ibn ‘Aqil’: George Makdisi, ‘Nouveaux détails sur l'affaire d'Ibn ‘Aqil’, m 
Mélanges Louis Massignon. Тот. III. Damascus, Institut Français de Damas, 
1957, 91-126. 

Baghdad: Guy Le Strange, Baghdad during the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1900. 

Bidaya: Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa'l-nihàya fil-tàrikh. Cairo, al-Sa‘ada Press, 1358/ 
1939. 

Dhail: Ibn Rajab, Dhail ‘ala tabaqat al-hanabila, ed. Н. Laoust-S. Dahhan, vol. 1. 
Damascus, Institut Frangais de Damas, 1951. 

Dhail (ed. Fiqi): Ibn Rajab, Dhail ‘ala tabagat al-hanàbila, ed. Muhammad Hamid 
al-Figi. Cairo, al-Sunna al-Muhammadiya Press, 1372/1952-3. 

‘Diary’: George Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary of an eleventh-century historian of 
Baghdad,’ 5 parts, in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, хү, 
1-2, 1956, xrx, 1-3, 1957 (edition of the text and English translation of the diary 
of Ibn al-Banna’ with introduction and notes). 

Fawà'id : al-Fawà'id al-bahiya fi tarajim al-hanafiya. Cairo, al-Sa/àda Press, 1324/1906. 

Funün: Ibn ‘Aqil, Kitab al-funün, MS arabe Paris 787. 
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long preceded the organization of institutional learning in the Western world, 
the preliminary stages of which only occurred in the twelfth century, the 
flourishing not occurring until the thirteenth. But as studies of the Nizamtya 
grew in number, the historical role attributed to it grew in importance. And 
the splendour with which it was thus endowed continues to grow all the more 
impressive as the background against which it shines so brilliantly remains 
obscure. 

Two main factors underlie what I believe to be the excessive regard paid 
almost exclusively to this college * among contemporary institutions ; namely, 
the frequency with which it is referred to in the medieval Arabie sources, 
and the interpretation of these sources by modern scholars since the work 
of Е. Wüstenfeld. But perhaps no other scholar has had as much influence 
in producing the image of the Nizamiya which we now see in our manuals on 
Islam and Muslim education than Ignaz Goldziher. When, in the first decade 
of our present century, this eminent orientalist made the statement which 
we quote below concerning the Nizamiya, its reputation seemed once for all 
established as solidly as could be expected, given the eminence of the scholar 
endorsing it. To Goldziher, the Nizamiya, with its Shafi‘ite professors, repre- 
sented the success of the resurgence of the dogmatic theological movement 


GAL: Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen. Intteratur, 2 vols., 8 supplement 
vols., 1898 ff. 

Jawahir: Ibn Abi’l-Wafa’, al-Jawahir al-mudiya fi tabagat al-hanafiya, 2 vola. 
Haidarábád, Da’irat al-Ma'arif Press, 1332/1913. 

Каті: Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi’l-tarikh. Cairo, Muniriya Press, 1348/1999 ff. 

Madrasa Nizümiya: As'ad Talas, La madrasa Nizimiyya et son histoire. Paris, 
P. Geuthner, 1939. 

М? al-zaman: Sibt b. al-Jauzi, Mir'àt al-zamàn fi tarikh ик MS arabe Paris, 
1506. 

Muntazam: Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Muntazam fi tarikh al-mulük wa'l-wumam. | Haidarübüd, 
Dà'irat al-Ma'arif Press, 1357-8/1938-9. 

Shadharàt : Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab fi akhbar man dhahab. Cairo, al-Sa/nda 
Press, 1358/1939. 

Tabagàt al-hanabila: Ibn Abi Ya'là, Tabagat al-hanabila, Cairo, al-Sunna al-Muham- 
madiya Press, 1952. 

Tabagàt al-shafiiya : Subki, Tabagat al-shafi'iya al-kubrà. Cairo, al-Husainiya Press, 
1324/1906. 

Тағ Baghdad: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, Cairo, al-Sa‘ida Press, 
1349/1931. 

‘Topography’: George Makdisi, ‘The topography of eleventh-century Baghdad : 
materials and notes ’, Arabica, vr, 2, 1959, 178-07 ; vr, 3, 1959, 281-309. 

Zubda: Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra wa-nukhbat al-usra (Histoire des Seldjoucides de 
PIrdg, par al-Bondari, vol. 11. Recueil de textes relatifs à l'histoire des Seldjoucides), 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1889. 


For a good working bibliography on the general subject of Muslim education, see A. S. Tritton, 
Materials on Muslim education in the Middle Ages (London, Luzac, 1957), pp. ix-xii. 

1 Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and others. 

2 The other college which receives a good mount of praise, though on a lesser scale, is the 
Nizimiva of Nisibir. 

3 Die Akademien der Araber und ihre Lehrer iain. 1837). 
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associated with the Shafi‘ite school of law and known by the name of Аа апаш, 
Goldziher wrote 1: 


с... for a long time it was not possible for [the Ash‘arites] to teach theology 
in public. It was not until the middle of the eleventh century, when the 
Wazir of the Saljügids, Nizam al-Mulk, created public chairs in the great 
schools founded by him in Nisábür and Baghdad for the new theological 
doctrine, that Ash‘arite dogmatic theology could be taught officially and was 
admitted into the system of orthodox theology ; its most illustrious representa- 
tives could have chairs in the Nizàmiya institutions. It is therefore here 
that the victory of the Ash‘arite school was decided in its struggle against 
Mu‘tazilism on the one hand, and intransigeant orthodoxy, on the other. 
The era in which these institutions flourished is therefore important, not 
only in the history of education, but also in that of Muslim dogmatic 
theology.’ 


On the strength of this statement a work was written on the Nizimiya 
of Baghdad in which we find this same victory reiterated, with the addition 
of yet another victory scored for Ash‘arism against Shi'ism and its extremist 
aberration, Batinism.? But recently, an article was written in an attempt to 
refute this addition to Goldziher’s thesis. However, Goldziher’s thesis itself 
still stands. We continue to rely on it in our books on Islam and the history 
of the Arabs. Ash‘arism is invariably claimed to have won its victory in Baghdad 
in the middle of the eleventh century ; credit for this victory is assigned to the 
Nizamiya colleges, especially that of Baghdad, and more often than not, 
this victory and this college are linked not only with the name of Nizam al-Mulk 
but also with that of the celebrated Ghazzali whose genius, as professor of 
theology, made possible the acceptance by Muslim orthodoxy of not only 
Saft mysticism, but Ash‘arism as well. 

This image of the Nizàmiya has had some unfortunate consequences on 
our understanding of fifth/eleventh century Islamic history, both in the field of 
education as well as in the development of dogmatic theology. It has éncroached 
upon other institutions of the period, receiving credit when it should at least 
have been made to share it. But this is only part of the problem, the part 
of lesser importance. Since the Nizàmiya was claimed to be an official institution 
for the teaching of Ash'arism, it followed that Ash'arism was accepted as the 
official theology of Islam at this period. And on the assumption of the 


1 See Le dogme et la loi de l'Islam: histoire du développement dogmatique et juridique de la 
religion musulmane (Paris, P. Geuthner, 1920; translation reviewed by the author), p. 98 ; 
of. the original work, Vorlesungen uber den Islam (Heidelberg, 1910), p. 120, and the second edition 
of Tr. Babinger (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 118. The italics in the translated quotation are mine. 

2 i.e. Hanbalism. 

3 Seo Madrasa Nigamiya. 

4 See Mustafü Jawad, ‘ Al Nizamiya fi Baghdad ’, Sumer, Ix, 1953, 317-42. 

5 As will be seen below, the Nizimiya did not have а chair of theology, but only a chair of 
law. 
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Nizamiya’s official character as a bastion of Ash‘arism, it was easy to base 
this further assumption : the other theological movements inimical to Ash‘arism, 
far from enjoying official blessing, were fought with official sanction by the 
official Ash‘arite college. 

Goldziher rightly points out the particular importance of the eleventh 
century in the history of both education and dogmatic theology. Of this, there 
can be no doubt. But the role and characteristics which he assigns to the 
eleventh-century Nizamiya in this history are based on an interpretation of 
sources which, to my mind, must be examined more closely. This we propose 
to do by means of an analysis of eleventh-century institutions in Baghdad 
according to types and characteristics, using it as a background against which 
to place the Nizamiya in order to determine its role and re-examine the major 
claims which have been made for it. By means of this analysis of institutions 
both before and after the foundation of the Nizàmiya, it is further hoped 
that some knowledge may be gained concerning their historical development 
as well as some insight into the religious, social, economic, and political factors 
involved. 

Institutions of learning in the eleventh century may be divided into two 
types: unrestricted and exclusive. Our analysis will begin with the first 
of these two types. 


UNRESTRICTED INSTITUTIONS 
THE CATHEDRAL MOSQUE 


Throughout the entire period under discussion, the cathedral mosque 
(jami‘) retains its importance in the field of education. In the fifth/eleventh 
century, as before and after it, scholars in the religious sciences continue 
to teach there. The professorial chair is referred to by the term halga ‘ study 
circle ’. | 

The important j4mà's of this period in Baghdad were the following three : 
Jami‘ al-Mansür, known also as Jami‘ al-Madina, Mosque of the Round City 
of the Caliph al-Mansür; Jami‘ al-Mahdi, known also as Jami‘ al-Rusafa, 
named after the Caliph al-Mahdi or the quarter of the city wherein it was 
located ; and Jami‘ al-Qasr, known also as Jami‘ al-Khalifa, Mosque of the 
Caliphal Palace. The first Jams“ was located on the west side of the city, and 
the other two on the east side." Hach jàm thus had two names, of which 
the first mentioned in each case was the most frequently used in the 
contemporary sources. 

Appointments. The Caliph himself made appointments to a professorial 
chair in a jams‘. He could, however, be prevailed upon by men of influence 
in favour of a particular person. Such was the case of Ibn ‘Aqil (died 513/1119) 


* For these cathedral mosques and others mee Baghdad, index. 
3 of. Tabagat al-shafi‘tya, in the case of Abū Mansi al-Jili (d. 452/1060) where the Caliph 
was asked: haifa tu'ti "l-halgata mani 'smuhu hadha ? 
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who, through the influence of the wealthy Hanbalite merchant Abū Mansür 
b. Yüsuf (d. 460/1067), was appointed to a well-known chair in Jami‘ al- 
Mansür.' As will be seen below, a chair in a jamz‘ could be held simultaneously 
with a chair in another jamz‘ or in one of the exclusive institutions. 

Multiplicity of chairs. These halgas, or professorial chairs, were located 
in Various parts of the jàmi'. Ibn al-Banna’ (d. 471/1079) had a chair in Jami‘ 
al-Mansür, located in the centre of the riwaq ; he had another in Jami‘ al-Qasr, 
around the maqsüra.? Some chairs were known by the discipline they repre- 
sented ; as, for instance, the chair or study-circle of the traditionists (Вайда 
ahl al-hadith), and that of the grammarians (halgat al-nahwiyin). Others 
were known by the name of the family whose members occupied it in succession ; 
as, for instance, the chair of the Barmakids (halgat al-Barámika).* 

Tenure. Once a professor was appointed by the Caliph to a chair in one 
of the cathedral mosques, he ordinarily held it for the remainder of his lifetime. 
Cases of lengthy tenure are often reported by biographers. Abii ‘Ali al-Kattani 
(d. 453/1061), who was in his eighties when he died, had occupied his chair for 
50 years.* The eldest son of the above-mentioned Ibn al-Banna’, Abii Nasr b. 
al-Banna’ (d. 510/1116) held two chairs, one in Jami‘ al-Qasr and another in 
Jami‘ al-Mansür, for 39 years.5 

Sometimes professors moved from one cathedral mosque to another. Such, 
for example, was the case with the Sharif Abū Jafar (d. 470/1077), who first 
held a chair in Jami‘ al-Mansür, on the west side of Baghdad, then moved 
to the east side where he taught in an exclusive institution near the Caliphal 
Palace, and moved once again further north, because of the flood of 466/1074, 
where he was appointed to а new chair in Jami‘ al-Qasr.5 Such was also the 
case with Abi Muhammad al-Tamimi (d. 488/1095) who held a chair in Jami‘ 
al-Mansür until 450, at which date he moved to the east side to live in the 
wealthy quarter of Bab al-Maratib,’ leaving his former chair and taking up 
а new one in Jami‘ al-Qasr.? 

The general rule appears to have been : only one chair to a given professor 


1 The chair was Наа! al-Baramika and the appointment of Ibn ‘Aqil was made over the 
head of his senior, the Sharif Abii Jafar ; see ' L'affaire d'Ibn ‘Aqil’, 121 f. 

2 For Ibn al-Bannà' see ‘ Diary—I’. 

з This kalga was most probably named after the family at the head of which stood Abii 
Hafs ‘Umar b. Ahmad al-Barmaki (d. 387/997, see Tabagāt al-hanàbila, п, 153-5), who had 
three sons: Abü'l-Abbàs Ahmad (d. 401/1010; see ibid., 191), Abii Ishaq Ibrahim (d. 445/ 
1053 ; see ıbid., 190-1) and Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali (d. 450/1058 ; see Muntazam, ушп, 191). Abū Ya‘lã 
may have been appointed after this last representative of the family, in 450. The son of Abū 
Yala gives special attention in his history (Табада? al-hanabila, п, 200-1) to a session which 
he attended where his father dictated traditions to a considerable audience, on 29 Dhü'l-Qa'da 450 
(Sunday, 17 January 1059), probably his father's inaugural lesson in this particular Barmakid 
halqa. Abū Ya‘la kept it until his death (of. ibid., 231-2, where Sihr Hibat Allah al-Muqn’ 
[d. 461/1068] attended Abū Ya*là's sessions there regularly until the latter died). With Ibn ‘Aqil, 
the kalga enters into a period of trouble (cf. ‘ L'affaire d'Ibn ‘Aqil’). 

4 See абада! аї-ћатађма, 11, 193. 5 Seo ‘ Diary—I’, 19, п. 7. * Dhail, 1, 21. 

* For various quarters on both sides of Baghdad and other topographical materials, see 
‘ Topography ', index. 8 Tabagat al-hanabila, и, 250-1. 
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at any one of the cathedral mosques ; but a professor could be appointed to 
more than one chair, each being in a different mosque. Ibn al-Sammak (d. 424/ 
1033) held two appointments, one in Jami‘ al-Mansür and another in Jami‘ 
al-Mahdi2 Abū Tahir al-Ghubári (d. 432/1041) had one in Jami‘ al-Mansür 
and another in Jami‘ al-Qasr 2; such was also the case with Ibn al-Banna’.® 
Al-Anbaxi (d. 507/1113) had three chairs, one in each of the two cathédral 
mosques just mentioned, and a third in Jami‘ al-Mahdi.* 

Succession. In making an appointment to the chair or chairs vacated 
by the death of the incumbent, the Caliph ordinarily chose from among the 
latter’s sons, or disciples, who had studied under his direction. He was guided 
by the principle of seniority as well as by the competence of the appointee, 
in cases where the preference of the deceased master was not made known 
before death. The chair of Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1013) passed on to one of his 
disciples, al-Amidi (d. 467 or 468/1075 or 1076).5 The two chairs of the above- 
mentioned Abū Tahir al-Ghubári passed on to his son Abii’l-Ghana’im b. 
al-Ghubari (d. 439/1048).9 Likewise, Abū Nasr b. al-Banna’ succeeded to both 
chairs of his father; and al-Tamimi’s chair had passed on to him after his 
father. When Abü'-Khattàb al-Kalwadhani died in 510/1116, the Caliph 
appointed as successor his disciple Abū Bakr al-Dinawari (d. 532/1138). 
Al-Kalwadhàáni's sons were too young to be considered. 

Curriculum and procedure. The Qur'àn and all the sciences related in 
one way or another to the study of this sacred book of Islam found a place 
in the teaching carried on in the cathedral mosques: traditions (hadith), 
exegesis (tafstr), law and legal theory (figh, usül al-fiqh), grammar (nahw), 
adab literature. There, also, professors gave legal opinions ( fatwa) and sermons 
(wa‘z), and held disputations on matters of law (mundzara). Such was the variety 
of subjects taught regularly, though others occasionally found their way into 
this type of institution. However, a subject considered heretical, such as 
Greek philosophy—a ‘ foreign ' science outside the pale of religious orthodoxy, 
was kept out of the cathedral mosques. 

Some study-circles were much larger than others, the popularity of the 
professor having its influence on the number of students attending. But, 
generally speaking, a class on traditions was larger than one on law. Qadi 
Abū Ya‘la was assisted in his study-circle by three assistants, called mustamlis 
or muballighs, whose main function it was to relay the words of their master 
to those among the audience who were too far off to hear them clearly. His son, 
biographer of the Hanbalites, Ibn Abi Ya'là, cites one of these sessions which 
took place on Friday 29 Dhü'l-Qa'da 456 (12 November 1064) in Jami‘ al- 
Mansür.? The size of such a class on traditions was large. 

1 Muntazam, vii, 76. 2 Tabagi al-hanabila, xx, 188. 3 * Diary—I’, 18. 

5 Muntazam, 1x, 176. 5 Табада al-hanàbila, 11, 234. 

* op. cit., п, 189 (read: ft halgataih, instead of : fi halgatih, of. the preceding page). 

* See Funün, fol. 247b. 


* Табада al-hanabila, т, 201. The Zàhirlys' Library in Damascus preserves some of these 
ата (dictations of traditions) of Abū Yala. 
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On the other hand, a class on law was smaller. For law was a more specialized 
religious science attracting principally those who were preparing for a prc- 
fessional career. In a study-circle for law, the professor would receive questiors 
not only from his attending students, but also from visitors, written on bits cf 
paper, to which he would give answers in the form of legal opinions. Thess 
notes, generally seeking legal advice, could at times draw on other aspects cf 
the professor’s talents which were not primarily legal. The jurisconsult Iba 
al-Banna’, who was apparently popular as an oneirocritic, speaks of notes in 
his contemporary ‘ Diary’ which drew upon his special talents. 

It also happened that some professors conducted classes on law mainly fcr 
the benefit of the masses. Two Hanbalite jurisconsults, Ibn Zibibyà (d. 46C/ 
1068) and his contemporary Ibn al-Bazkurdi, conducted such classes in ther 
respective study-circles in Jami‘ al-Rusàfa.! 

In contrast, legal disputation (mundzara) was conducted on the highest 
level among jurisconsults of all schools of law. Professors and advanced 
students took an active part in these disputations, while the audience listened. 
Several professors had study-circles for this purpose. Al-Amidi’s, in Jama‘ 
al-Mansür, was especially designated as being for disputation and legal decisions, 
though it is also where he held his regular law classes. That of Talha al-‘Aquii 
(d. 512/1118), in Jami‘ al-Qasr, was designated as being for disputation.? 
In Ibn al-Zaghiini’s (d. 527/1132) study-circle, disputations were reserved fcr 
the period preceding the congregational service on Fridays (the period followirg 
the service being devoted to sermons) and for Saturdays.* Ibn ‘Aqil, in hs 
monumental Kitab al-funün, which has reached us only partially, has recorded 
many of these legal disputations in which he himself took an active part, or 
merely attended, in the cathedral mosques of the ‘Abbasid capital. 


THE CENTRES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 
DAR at-‘Ium 


In 451/1059, at the height of the Basasirian period of trouble, Dar al-‘Ilm 
(‘ house of learning ’) was destroyed. It had been founded on the west side of 
Baghdad by the Buwaihid Wazir Abū Nasr Sabir b. Ardashir in 383/993.5 


1 je. Jimi‘ al-Mahdi; Dhail, т, 10. 

2 Tabagat al-hanabila, п, 234: halgat al-nagar wa’l-fatwa, where he used to yudarris, yut? 
wa-yunazir. 3 Dhail, 1, 168: h’l-munazara. 4 ibid., 217. 

5 Muniazam, vii, 172; Kamil, уп, 162 (sub anno 383) ; Bidaya, x1, 312 ; Shadharat, In, 104. 
Dar al-'Ilm was located, according to the account in Ibn al-Jauzi's Muntazam, vu, 172, ‘in the 
Karkh (area) between the two walls’. This location is not very clear. Le Strange, Baghdad, 
does not give any information on the Karkh quarter having ‘two wails’. But І think that 
what Ibn al-Jauzi refers to in this passage is the double wall which surrounded the Round Ci-y 
of Mansür (op. cit., index, s.v. * Round City’). Le Strange (op. cit., 320) tells how, in the eary 
history of this part of the city, the name of Karkh was used to designate the whole of the west sisle 
of Baghdad, just as that of Rusafa was used for the whole of the east side. In this acceptance of 
the term, it 18 quite possible that Dar al-'Ilm fas located somewhere between the two waLs, 
just as the Matbaq prison appears on Le Strange's map (op. cit., Map No. п, reference no. 4). 
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He purchased a building, reconstructed it, furnished it, established in it a 
library for which he had a special catalogue prepared, and endowed it in the 
name of his family. He entrusted its care and management to two ‘Alid sharifs 
and a 4047, and put the directorship of its studies in the hands of a Hanafite 
shaikh.! 

It is thus plain that this centre of learning was not intended for SRi‘ites 
alone, since its personnel were not all Shi'ites. Its endowment was sufficient to 
keep it in operation for the 70 years which preceded its destruction by fire.? 
The sources at our disposal give us information on its foundation, destruction, 
and replacement, and an additional detail on its personnel after the death 
of the Hanafite shaikh in 403/1012%; namely, a librarian * who died in 
418/1027.5 

For our present purposes it will suffice to note that this Dar al-'Ilm was an 
unrestricted institution. So also was its successor, Dàr al-Kutub. 


Dar ar-Kurus 


In Rajab 452 (August 1060), the historian Abü'l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Hilal al-Sàbi founded a centre for study and discussion on the west side of 
the city, on Shari‘ Ibn Abi 'Auf He instituted an endowment for it and 
furnished it with books of his own. Ibn al-Jauzi states that al-Sabi was moved 
to do this because the institution endowed by the Wazir Sabir b. Ardashir, 
Dar alm, had burned ‘ and most of what was in it had been carried away ' ; 
and, in his fear that learning might suffer thereby, he founded the new institu- 
tion. Hence it might be gathered that whatever was salvaged from the old 
centre was put into this one, and that Sabi’s books were bequeathed to replace 
what had been burned or otherwise lost. 

This institution, like its predecessor, presents the aspect of having been 
unrestricted. No information is given, in the passages mentioned, concerning 
its staff or any of the terms of its endowment charter. We do have one additional 


1 Shaikh Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Misa al-Khawarizmi; see Muntazam, уп, 172. 

2 The responsibility for its destruction is attributed by Ibn al-Jauzi (Muntazam, ушт, 205) 
to the Sunnites who burned this and other buildings in the Shi‘ite quarter following the departure 
of the Turkish general al-Basásiri who had championed the Shi‘ites. 

3 Muntazam, vit, 266; among his students of law were two famous men of the period, the 
Shi‘ite al-Radi (d. 406) and the Hanafite al-Saimari (d. 428). 

4 Khazin Dar al-‘Ilm; see Sam‘ani, Ansüb, fol. 185a. 

5 See also Muntazam, 1x, 189-90, for a notice on an Imimite Shi'ite jurisconsult who died 
in 510/1116 and was said to have been known as ‘librarian of the old Dar al-Kutub ' (Каат 
Dar al-Kutub al-qadima). It is very probable that this ° old ’ Dar al-Kutub was in reality Dar 
al-‘Ilm, since we know from the Funün of Ibn ‘Aqil that Dar al-Kutub itself waa still in existence 
and would therefore not be referred to in this manner ; also, since both institutions had similar 
characteristics, it is likely that the original Dar al-'Ilm came to be known in the period of the new 
Dar al-Kutub as the ‘ old Dar al-Kutub’. 

° This street is not found in Le Strange's Baghdad, which does, however, cite a ‘ Road of 
Ibn Abi ‘Aun’ on the west side. But the orthography of ‘ Auf’ is clear in Muntazam, ү, 
216 and rx, 42, and in the manuscript of Ibn *Aqil's Funün, fol. 195a. 

* Muntazam, уш, 216. 
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piece of information which gives us an accurate idea on at least one of the 
uses made of this institution, besides the obvious one of serving as a library. 
Ibn ‘Aqil gives us the record of a theological discussion held there in which 
one of the principal discussants was an Ash'arite.* 

Gifts of books were later made to the library from other sources. The 
Mu‘tazilite Abii Yüsuf al-Qazwini (d. 488/1095), on his return from Egypt, 
brought with him many books and made gifts of some of them to the Wazir 
Nizam al-Mulk. One of these, Gharib al-hadith by Ibrahim al-Harbi (d. 198/ 
899) ? in the autograph of Abū ‘Umar b. Haiyawaih (d. 382/992), in 10 volumes, 
was given by Nizam al-Mulk to this centre as a wagf bequest.* 


MAJLIS AL-NAZAR (MAJLIS AL-ILM) 


This term has several technical meanings, even when considered in the 
field of education and learning alone. R. Dozy 5 gives the important ones: 
* сїаѕ-тоот in which a professor gives his lessons’, ‘lesson of a professor’, 
‘what he dictates during a lesson’; also majlis al-‘ilm, in the latter sense, 
and majlis al-nazar as meaning ‘ meeting of scholars who discuss ’. 

Majlis al-nazar (sometimes the sources use the term majlis al-‘tlm in the 
same sense) is used here in essentially the same sense as that given by Dozy. 
It denotes the meeting, sitting together, of scholars disputing certain points 
of law or dogmatic theology. 

There was no restriction as to the place in which this type of session could 
be held. It could be held in the home of a scholar, or in one of the unrestricted 
institutions mentioned above, or in one of the exclusive institutions treated 
below. We have already mentioned some halgas used for this purpose in the 
cathedral mosques and have seen that Dar al-Kutub also served for this. 
purpose. 

Nor was there any restriction as to membership in these sessions, except. 
in accordance with the wishes of the initiating scholar who held such a session 
in his home or in an institution of which he was in charge. The contemporary 
Ibn 'Aqil is an excellent guide and source of information on such meetings 
which were attended by members of all the schools of law and of dogmatic 
theology, as well as by the traditionists. Depending on the membership of 
the particular session, different points of either law or theology formed the 
subject of discussions of varying length. Not all jurists or theologians held such 


1 Funün, fol. 195a. 

2 For author and work, see GAL, 1, 124, Suppl., т, 188. 

3 Parikh Baghdad, xx, 121-2; Muntazam, vu, 170-1. 

4 See Tabagat al-shafi'iya, тп, 230 : fa-waggafahu Nizam al-Mulk bi-Dar al-Kutub bi-Baghdad’ 
° Nizam al-Mulk constituted it a wagf bequest in the Dar al-Kutub of Baghdad’. As'ad Talas 
mistook this to be the library (dar al-kutub) of the Nizimiya (see Madrasa Nizamiya, 41, n. 1: 
‘Nizam fit don à l'école de Baghdad de ses précieux manuscrits °’). Notice also that Qazwini's. 
Mu'tazilism is not insisted upon by Talas whose thesis is that Nizüm built his college to fight 
Mu'tazihsm, among other religious movement. f 

5 Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (Leiden—Paris, 1927), s.v. jls. 
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sessions ; biographers considered it a matter of interest to make particular 
mention of those who did. For this form of learning was the prerogative of 
the élite among the scholars, requiring, as it did, a high level of erudition. 


EXCLUSIVE INSTITUTIONS 
^ SoME TECHNICAL TERMS 


Before entering upon discussion of the characteristics of the exclusive 
institutions, it would be well to discuss some of the technical terminology 
regarding them, as it is used in the sources. Much of what is said in this study 
depends on the insight afforded us by key words of medieval academic 
terminology. For it is generally agreed among historical methodologists that 
à correct interpretation of a document is dependent upon the familiarity of the 
historian not only with its language in general, but also with the language of 
the particular period in which it was written. It is necessary to distinguish 
between the ordinary meaning and the technical meaning of a term according 
to the context in which it is used. Grave misunderstandings may arise from 
the failure to recognize terms to all appearances ordinary, but charged with 
technical meaning, whence the necessity of the following brief list based on 
documents themselves contemporary or dependent on contemporary sources 
(chiefly biographical literature, especially the tabagat works of the various 
schools of law).! The author's use of the terms was, in each case, studied within 
the framework of that author’s own language usage. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Madrasa. The justification for rendering this term as ‘ college of law’ can 

‘be found in the technical meaning of derivatives from the root-term drs. The 
term for law was fiqh. A fiqh lesson was referred to by the term dars; the 

‘professor of fiqh was a mudarris ; and darrasa, used in the absolute, meant to 
teach figh. This terminology differs from that used for the prophetic traditions, 

hadith. From this term, the denominative Form II haddatha was used, meaning 

‘to teach traditions ', with its verbal noun, tahdith, meaning the teaching of 

traditions, or such a teaching position. But the term used for law, figh, was 

not used in this way; the counterparts of haddatha and tahdith were not 

„Јоддаћа and tafqih (from fiqh), but rather darrasa and tadris, meaning, respec- 
tively, to teach law, and the teaching of law or the legal teaching position. 

Tadris, meaning the method of teaching law, is opposed to riwáya, recitation, 

and imla’, dictation, as methods of teaching associated with traditions. In 

reference to a student learning law and traditions, various terms are used, the 

most significant in the present instance being the noun used with the verb 


1 Especially Subki (in his Tabagat al-shafi‘iya), an author of a later period (he died in 771/ 
1370), but whose work has preserved many of the earlier sources and who was consoious of tho 
development of technical terminology in the field $f education ; see, for example, op. cit., п, 314 
(lines 11-12). 
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sami‘a ‘to hear’; the phrase sami'a 'l-hadith ‘he heard (learned) traditions’ 
is familiar enough, but not as familiar is its counterpart sami'a 'l-dars “Те 
heard (learned) the law lesson °’, which is synonymous with the denominative 
Form V, tafagqaha. 

And finally, the term madrasa is the name of a place (ism такат) wherein 
a dafs, that is, a figh lesson, was the main activity of teacher and student. We 
will presently see that each madrasa had only one chair and that its char 
was always a chair of legal studies. In contrast to a masjid, no madrasa wes 
used for any other chief purpose; the teaching of such subjects as Qur’ance 
sclence, traditions, grammar, etc., being merely subsidiary. 

Masjid. This term is rendered as * mosque-college '. As such it refe-s 
to masjids whose chief function was the teaching of law. There were mary 
of these institutions, as we shall see presently. Indeed, they preceded aml 
far outnumbered the madrasas in Baghdad during the period under considera- 
tion. But there were also masjids which were not used for the teaching of lav. 
Such, for example, was the masjid of Abū Bakr al-Khaiyat al-Mugqri‘, wko 
taught Qur’anic science and traditions there as well as in his home and in tke 
Jami‘, and the masjid of Ibn Jarada, named after the merchant who founded 
it, in which Abii Mansür al-Khaiyat al-Muqri' taught Qur’anic science to tke 
blind. The masjid of Ibn Shahin (d. 385/995) was for the art of preachirg 
(ша), Ibn Shahin himself having no knowledge of figh.? Another holder of tke 
chair of ша“ in this masjid, which was located on the east side, was the preacher 
Abū ‘Ali al-Tamimi (d. 444/1052).* 

Our present concern is with those masjids wherein law was taught. With 
reference to these institutions, all of the technical terms associated with tle 
madrasa are likewise associated with the masjid. The distinction between the 
two is that the latter was also a place of worship, where daily canonical prayecs 
were performed with an imdm, leader of the prayer. An imam was an essential 
member of a masjid; so also was the mihrab near which the imam took kis 
position to lead the prayer and which indicated the direction thereof. The 
minbar (pulpit), however, was common to both masjids and madrasas and was 
used in both instances by the preacher (watz) ; but this does not make a 
madrasa & mosque or cathedral mosque, for there is a difference between a 
sermon called wa‘z, delivered by a wàá/iz in all institutions, and a sermon called 
khutba delivered by a khatib in a cathedral mosque (jamz‘).5 The professor of 
law in a masjid could also be its imam, but this does not follow for the madraea, 
where the imām is not a necessary member of the staff. 

Mashhad. This term is ordinarily used to designate an edifice wherein 
the tomb of a venerated person is located. Many mashhads existed at the time 
of the Nizàmiya College, this being their principal function. A mashhad was 

1 Dhail, 1, 13-14. ? jbid., 118-19. 
3 See Türikh Baghdad, хт, 267 (lines 13-14). On Ibn Shahin, see also GAL, І, 165, Suppl. т, 276. 
4 Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Tamimi al-Wá'iz, known as Ibn al-Madhhab; seo Tarih 


Baghdad, vu, 390-2, апа Muntazam, vin, 155%. 
5 of. below, under ‘ Historical development °, p. 48. 
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a shrine, and as such, a place of pilgrimage.! But there were mashhads with. 
adjoining buildings used for teaching. Such was the Shrine College of Abū Hanifa 
in Baghdad. Historians have referred to it as qabr cemetery ’, mashhad ‘ shrine’, 
masjid ‘ mosque, mosque-college °, and finally, madrasa ‘college’. It was in 
fact a madrasa, built next to the mashhad and masjid of Abū Manifa, the- 
mashhad being referred to also as gabr. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


Mudarris. A mudarris was a professor of law occupying the only chair of 
a masjid or madrasa. There was no difference in this regard between the smallest 
mosque-college and the largest college: each had one single chair, occupied 
by one professor of law, the mudarris. 

N@ib. А пал? was а substitute-professor of law. His function was to. 
alternate with the mudarris in the teaching function. When the latter was the 
professor-administrator of his institution, he himself would hire a naib to 
relieve him from his teaching on certain days of the week. Usually the professor 
had other functions to perform, such as that of qadê. In the Nizamiya College, 
the na@’ib was usually a substitute-professor hired to do the professor’s work 
during the interregnum between the appointment of one professor and another.* 

Миа. A mu'id* was a ‘répétiteur’, a drill-master, who assisted the 
professor by repeating the lesson, already delivered by the professor, to the 
students. A professor could have several drill-masters as opposed to only one 
substitute-professor. Some drill-masters were more resourceful and ‘ original ’ 
than others ; indeed, a drill-master could at the same time hold a professorship 
in a smaller college. In any case, his main function was to drill the student in. 
the lesson already delivered by the professor. 


STUDENTS 


Mutafaggih. A mutafagqgih (pl. mutafagqiha) was a student of fiqh, who 
could also be referred to as faqih (pl. fugaha’) ‘ jurisconsult’, as may be seen 
in some contexts. Another term was talib (pl. talaba, tullab). 

Sahib. A sahib (pl. ashab) was a partisan, or follower, of a professor. He 
could be compared to a ‘ graduate student’, or a disciple who completed the 


1 of. Dozy, op. cit., s.v. mashhad and zàwiya. 

2 From the Form I naba, yanübu, with the preposition ‘an; and the verbal noun, niyaba, 
as a technical term, meant the teaching position of substitute-professor, as opposed to tadris. 
When. he 1s referred to as teaching, the verb darrasa is used together with the former verbal 
noun: darrasa niyàübatan (‘an . . .). 

з ef. Subki, Табада al-shafi‘iya, xv, 86 : darrasa bi l-Nigamzya niyàbatan ‘inda mauti Yisuf 
al-Dimasqi ‘he taught fiqh in the Nizimiya as a substitute-professor at the death of Yüsuf 
al-Dimasqi'. Since this was the case, it is not necessary to see in the hiring of Ghazzáli's brother 
to replace him when he left Baghdad the proof of his intention or of the understanding of the 
authorities that he was coming back. His brother was relieved the following year, and when 
Ghazzàli finally returned to Baghdad, he taught in the monastery-college (ribat) of Abu Sad. 

4 From the Form IV a'üda; and the verb#l noun, z‘dda, as a technical term, denoted the 
position of drill-master, as opposed to fadris and niyabea. 
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normal course (see ta‘liga, below) of a professor, and stayed with him in ordez 
to perfect his knowledge, prior to becoming a professor himself. Depending 
on his seniority and knowledge, he often served as а mu‘id for his professor. 
In the case of Abü Ishaq al-Shirazi, it happened that his professor asked him 
to take his own chair, at his mosque-college. It is clear that Shirazi was not 3 
тиза, but either a nd'ib or a permanent professor. His professor was 80 years 
of age at the time, and lived for another 20 years. 


Law COURSE 


Тада. This is the term used to denote the course taught by a professor cf 
„fiqh. It was in the form of lectures, or lecture notes, to which the professcr 
made additions from time to time. Ta‘ligas therefore differed as to the state cf 
their completeness. Some were published and may be found listed among the 
works of the particular law professor.? Others remained unpublished. 

From the same radical letters (lg), a verb in the Form П was also used 
as a technical term : ‘allaga. It meant to copy the taqa of a law professo-. 
Students were said to have ‘ copied ’"—meaning an unspecified amount of tke 
ta‘liga. A sdhib or graduate student was one who copied the whole course 
through under the supervision of the author professor. He was then said to have 
‘copied (‘allaga), or acquired (hassala), the latter's particular method (tariqa) 
of treating of the subject. Some students learned the ta‘liga of their teacher ky 
heart. Upon finishing his course of study, the graduate student thus hed 
lecture notes from which to teach.? 

This being the case, some ta‘ligas were more original than others, accordirg 
as their materials differed from those of preceding ones in form, in contert, 
or in both. Some were abridgements of others. They were also of varying 
lengths, some comprising numerous volumes. 

The subject of a ta qa may be figh according to one school of law (madhhata ; 
or it may be on khildf, that is, a kind of comparative law, a text which presents 
the points of view of other schools of law opposing them to those of one particular 
‘school. It may also be on usül al-fiqh, the sources or principles upon which tae 
law is based. 

A student could study and copy the ta qa of more than one professor. He 
could copy the ta qa of a professor without becoming his disciple, but ratker 
moving on to do advanced work under another professor’s direction. A 
professor could be the author of more than one taqa. 

1 When Ibn ‘Aqil came to study under the direction of Shirüzi's professor, Abi’l-Taivib 
al-Tabari, he said that the latter had retired from his regular teaching. 

2 of. Subki, rv, 198, where a ta/liga on khilaf is given the title of al-Mu‘tarad ; cf. also DFail 
(ей. Fiqi), 1, 418, 420, where Ibn al-Jauzi’s list of works includes three ta‘ligas, each with a title. 

з A graduate law student is someone who has finished the ta‘liga of his professor, of. DFail 
(ed. Fiqi), т, 176 : kammala lta qa. 

4 Heroin lies the significance of Fariqi’s (d. 528/1133) boast concerning his teacher Abū IsEaq 
al-Shirazi that once the latter’s te‘liga was mastered, a student had no need for further strdy 


"under another professor; see below, end of article. 
5 Three ta‘ligas of varying length are attributed to Ibn al-Jauzi, see this page, n. 2. 
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SPECIALIZATIONS IN THE LEGAL FIELD 


Faqih. This term denoted a person who was learned in the law (figh). 
It did not necessarily mean that he taught it. His knowledge of law was a 
prerequisite for becoming a qadî, a mufti, a mudarris, a mundzir. A fagih 
could be versed in one or all of the fields represented by these terms : $ 

qādī : a fagih who held a position in the administration of justice ; 

тиў: a faqih who issued а legal opinion on a point of law in answer to. 
& request ; 

mudarris: a faqih who occupied a chair of law in one of the institutions. 
of learning ; 

munüzir : a fagih who excelled in the art of legal disputation (mundzara) ; 
one who, in addition to knowing the legal principles of his own school of law 
(madhhab), was especially versed in those of one or more of the other schools 
(khalaf). 

In addition to these specializations, for which the prior study of fiqh was. 
а sine qua non, a faqih could excel in one of the following specialities which 
represented fields of study independent of figh. He could be a: 

muhaddith: one who was versed in traditions and who taught them; 
his method was that of dictation (imla) ; 

waz: one who was versed in the art of preaching (миа) and delivered 
sermons (wa‘z) in any one of the institutions of learning ( jam‘, masjid, madrasa) ;. 

khafíb : one who delivered the Friday sermon (khutba) in a jami‘?; 

mutakallim: one versed in dogmatic theology (Кайт); in eleventh-. 
century Baghdad, generally Ash‘arite or Mu'tazilite theology, the Hanbalites 
being anti-mutakallim ; the vehicle of his subject could be sermons (wa‘z) ; 

8072: a mystic ; he could be a simple follower or active teacher or writer in 
this field; he could teach in а ribat, monastery-college, where traditions were 
also taught, as well as the art of preaching. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGES 


The term ‘ college ’, from the Latin collegium ‘ society ', represents an institu- 
tion of learning which developed in Western education, and as such, is inade- 
quate in describing institutions of learning in medieval Islam. Its use may: 
perhaps be excused when it is confined to its meaning of ‘an institution for 
special or professional instruction ', such as a medical college, or a college of 
law. It is in this sense alone that we apply the term ‘college’ to such Arabic 
terms as masjid, madrasa, and in one case, mashhad ; for all three specialized 
in the teaching of law (figh). 

Besides their specialization in the teaching of Islamic law, these colleges 


1 There is therefore a distinct difference between a wa‘ sermon and a khutba sermon, the- 
former unrestricted as to place of delivery, the lagter delivered exclusively in cathedral mosques. 
See below, p. 48, where the identification of the one with the other of these two types of sermon 
led to the identification of the madrasa with the mosque. 
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had several essential characteristics in common : their foundation and mainten- 
ance; the appointment, tenure, and succession of their professors; them 
general curricula (law and subsidiary subjects); procedure in class, and 
other activities. 

All three were likewise exclusive institutions. To follow its courses in law, 
a student had to belong to the particular ‘school’, or system (madhhab) cf 
law which the institution professed to teach. Therefore, a Shafi‘ite student 
attended a Shafi‘ite college; a Hanbalite student, a Hanbalite college, and 
so on. The student was, of course, free to make his own choice of the system 
or school of law to which he belonged, independently even of his own parents ; 
and after having made his choice, he could change his mind and become 2 
partisan of another school of law at any point of his career. 

Foundation. The colleges had their origin in an endowment (wagf), the 
prominent motive of which was a charitable act on the part of a person possessed 
of wealth, usually a merchant, or a wazir or other highly placed governmert 
functionary. In return for the material benefits which God had bestowed 
upon him, and іп expiation of sins often attendant upon the practice of com- 

` merce and the possession of power and influence, such a person gave freely 
of his wealth for pious purposes instituting a foundation in perpetuity, dedicating 
it in the name of the school of law to which he professed to belong, choosing 
for its first professor a prominent jurisconsult to whom he offered its one апі 
only chair. Professors with private means founded a college of their own. The 
foundation of an institution dedicated to the teaching of the divine law wes 
such a praiseworthy cause that biographers seldom fail to mention it, in evidence 
of service to religion, as well as generosity, a quality highly important in tke - 
Arab’s system of values. 

Purpose of endowment. The purpose of the institution’s endowment (wag f) 
was to provide the necessary funds for its operation and maintenance, so as to 
keep it in existence long after the founder had died. What he had freely 
instituted during his lifetime in charitable deeds would, so to speak, continve 
to earn divine grace for him after his death.1 Thus the wagf would consist 
of wealth-producing property, much the same as a memorial foundation does 
in our times, subsisting beyond the lifetime of its founder, and continuirg 
to fulfil the main function for which it came into being. 

Objectives. The main objective of the college was to teach the law of tke 
particular ‘school’ for whose benefit it was founded, thus supplying tke 
community with doctors of the law to assume specific functions within i, 
such as professors of the law, muftis, gadis. A graduate of the college сопа 
combine together all of these qualifications: he could assume the post of 


1 of. the tradition in Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziya, Kitab al-rih (Haidar&büd, 1357/1958), 158 
(ll. 10-12), wherein it is said that the dissemination of knowledge, the performance of goad 
works, and a pious son praying for him are regarded as instrumental in earning for a man this 
divine grace after his death. Cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 269 (П. 21-22), for an elaborated form 
of this tradition. 
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0002, deliver legal decisions (fatwa) as mufti, and hold a chair in one of the 
community’s colleges. But law, figh, was the basic subject in the education of 
a student, its culminating point. To be an educated member of one of the 
* schools ’ of law, for example the Hanbalite or Hanafite school, one had to study 
Hanbalite or Hanafite law. But not all students who followed the course of a 
professor of law became specialized lawyers. A student's ultimate interest 
could be bent in the direction of Qur’anic science, traditions, grammar, adab 
literature, dogmatic theology, sermons, etc. ; he could devote himself to a life 
of asceticism and could study in a monastery-college (ribat) as а Süfi, learning, 
teaching, and writing in the field of mystical theology. Though many of 
these subjects were taught in the colleges, their main purpose remained the 
teaching of law, each college being endowed with only one chair which could 
be held by only one professor at a time. 

Administration of the endowment. The founder entrusted the management 
and care of the institution and its sources of income to one or more persons. 
It often happened that the professor occupying the chair of figh was also 
the institution’s administrator, and this dual function of professor-administrator 
was usually passed on to his successors. After the death of the founder, pro- 
visions for the proper functioning of the college fell into the hands of the 
state. In the case of the Nizamiya, so long as Nizam lived, he himself held 
ultimate authority for designating professors and administrators. After his 
death, this authority passed on to the state, that is, to the holder of power 
in the state. We have had occasion elsewhere to refer to the struggle for power 
in Baghdad between the Saljüqid Sultans and the Caliphs. This struggle became 
accentuated in the period following Nizàm's death which brought in its wake 
the decline of Saljüqid power. Below, we will have occasion to see some examples 
of the play of forces in the Nizamiya’s administration, the history of which 
could supply us with an index for the de facto holder of power in Baghdad. 

Appointment and succession. The normal procedure for appointment was 
for the donor to designate à prominent scholar for the one chair he established 
by founding the institution. His choice was guided by the particular school 
of law for whose benefit he had dedicated the institution. The normal procedure 
thenceforward was that the incumbent professor would make known his 
choice from among his disciples to succeed him after his death. The most 
promising among his disciples would, generally speaking, be in line for the 
succession. This disciple would ordinarily have served under his teacher 
as a drill-master (mu‘id). In many cases, the successor would be the professor's 
son who had studied under his father's direction. The successor could also 
be a former class-mate of repute, such succession ordinarily oceurring in 
the case of a professor whose disciples were too young to succeed him. In 
the absence of the express designation of the incumbent professor as to his 
successor, the succession presumably went to the senior jurisconsult of the 


1 One of the abuses of the Nizamiya, as will be seen below, was to split the professorial 
chair into two half-time appointments given to two different professors. 
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school community—by the consensus of that community, such seniority beirg 
according to the scholarly ‘line of descent’ as already stated: that is, tke 
disciple-son if old enough to teach, the most promising disciple, the incumbent's 
fellow-student who had studied with him under а common master. 

Tenure. The normal procedure concerning tenure, as can be gathered 
from what has already been said, was that the incumbent of a professorial 
chair held his position during the remainder of his lifetime. Where this did not 
occur, as in the case of the Nizamiya College, forces had come into play other 
than those which ordinarily regulated institutions of learning in general. 

Here lay the central point of difference between the Nizimiya and the other 
institutions of learning in Baghdad. Appointment and succession to tke 
chair of this institution, controlled as they were by political factors, differed 
from the procedure followed by the other contemporary institutions ; one can 
hardly speak of tenure in its case as in that of the others. 


A LIST OF COLLEGES 


„ 


° HANAFITE INSTITUTIONS 


The great Hanafite names which dominate the fifth/eleventh century m 
Baghdad are those of al-Qudüri al-Saimari,? and Abi ‘Abd Allah zl- 
Damaghani.? Immediately before these three, two others had dominated 
the scene: Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Jurjani * and Abii Bakr al-Khawarizmi,® boch 
of whom had been students of the great Abū Bakr al-Ràzi al-Jassás $; ard 
contemporary with them, and following them, were others of lesser stature, 
Ilyas al-Dailami, Nir al-Huda al-Zainabi,? Abü'l-Hasan al-Damaghani,® ard 
others. After the great names mentioned, the Hanafites of Baghdad lost their 
leadership once again to those of the east, especially Khurásàn and Transoxania. 
The foundation of the Shrine College of Abii Hanifa in 459/1067 did nothing 
to keep this leadership in Baghdad ; indeed, the most celebrated Hanafize 


1 Abü'l-Husain Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qudüri al-Baghdadi (d. 428/1037); see GAL, 1, 
174-5, Suppl., 1, 295-6. 

з Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. ‘Ali al-Saimari (d. 436/1045) ; see GAL, Suppl., 1, 636. 

з Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Damaghani (d. 478/1085) ; see GAL, x, 373, Ѕаррі., 
1, 637. 

^ Abii ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. Yahya al-Jurjàni (d. 398/1008); see Tarikh Baghdad 
nr, 433; Muntazam, vu, 243; Fawa’id, 202. 

5 Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Müsà al-Khawárizmi (d. 403/1012) ; see Tartkh Baghdad, тп, 447 ; 
Muntazam, vu, 266 ; Fawa'id, 201-2. 

в Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Razi al-Jassas (d. 370/981) ; see Tarikh Baghdad, гү, 314-15; 
Muntazam, уп, 105-6 ; Fawa’id, 27-8. 

7 Abi Tahir Ilyàs b. Nasir al-Dailami (d. 461/1069) ; see ‘ Diary —IV ’, 299, n. 5, to whith 
add the source Jawühir, x, 163. 

з Nir al-Huda Abi Talib al-Husain b. Muhammad al-Zainabi (d. 512/1118) ; вее“ Diary—IV’, 
300, n. 4; Muntazam, 1x, 201; Jawahir, 1, 219-20. 

? Abü'l-Hasan ‘AH b. Muhammad al-Damaghani (d. 513/1119) ; Muntazam, 1x, 208-12; 
Ibn al-Najjar, Dhail Tarikh Baghdad, MS arabe Paris 2131, fol. 2a-2b. 
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professor of law in Baghdad at the time, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Damaghani, did 
not hold the chair of law there. 

The following exclusive institutions belonged to the Hanafite school 
of law. 

The mosque-college of Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Jurjant. Contemporary of Abu 
Bakr al-Khawarizmi (see below) and, like him, student of Abi Bakr al-Razi, 
Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Jurjani held the chair of law in this masjid which continued 
to be known by his name in the fifth/eleventh century. It was located on the 
west side of Baghdad. His most important student was al-Qudüri, who probably 
taught there after him, but this is not certain. It is, however, certain that 
Qudiizi’s famous student, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Damaghani, held the chair at 
this mosque-college, that Damaghani’s student, Mas'üd al-Razi, was appointed 
by him as substitute (nib) to assist him in teaching, and that Damaghani’s 
son, Abi’l-Hasan al-Damaghani, also held the chair of this institution. 

The college of al-Sarakhst. Abū Sa'd al-Sarakhsi had a madrasa located 
in the Karkh quarter on the west side of the city, in which he was killed durmg 
a riot which took place between Hanafites and Hanbalites in 402/1012.? 

This Hanafite institution is called a madrasa, according to a quotation 
taken from the contemporary historian Hamadhani. The author of Jawahir, 
our best source on the Hanafites of the period, does not mention, to our 
knowledge, any other madrasa located in the Karkh quarter. However, in a 
biographical notice devoted to a Hanafite professor of the seventh/thirteenth 
century, he does mention ‘ the old madrasa in the Karkh quarter ’, quite likely 
referring to this particular one. The professor occupying the chair of figh 
at this later date was Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Nasr al-Ibri (d. 629/1232) and 
the information is based on the contemporary historian Ibn al-Najjar 
(d. 643/1245).8 

The mosque-college of Abi Bakr al-Khawarizmt. The biographers locate 
this masjid on a certain road called Darb ‘Abda, perhaps on the west side of the 
city, as in the case of other contemporary Hanafite institutions. After al- 
Khawarizmi, who also lived in this institution which went by his name, another 
Hanafite jurist is known to have held its chair of law, Muhammad al-Isbahani.* 

The mosque-college of al-Saimari. This famous student of al-Khawarizmi 
had a masjid of his own, located on Darb al-Zarridin, perhaps on the west side 
of Baghdad where he was qad. A student of his, Ilyas al-Dailami, who later 
became the first professor of the Shrine College of Abii Hanifa, had a halga 
in Jami‘ al-Mansür and held the chair of figh in this mosque-college of his 
teacher.5 


! A more exhaustive treatment of these and other jurisconsulta of Baghdad is given in a 
forthcoming publication on this period of Baghdad's history. 

3 See the biographical notice in Jawahir, п, 274, under the kunyas, based on Ibn al-Najjar 
(d. 643/1245), and Ibn al-Hamadhani (d. 513 or 521/1119 or 1127; cf. Louis Massignon, Biblio- 
graphie hallajienne, No. 282) ; 1t is likely that this latter contemporary historian was accessible 
to the author of Jawühir not directly, but only through, Ibn al-Najjàr. 3 Jawühir, п, 99. 

4 See the biographical notice on him in Jawéhir, п, 141. 5 Jawühir, 1, 163. 
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The Shrine College of Abi Hanifa. This institution was founded in 457/105 
and inaugurated in 459/1067, almost simultaneously with the Nizàmiya 
College. Like all other institutions of learning, it owed its existence to a chari;- 
able act of a man of means. In this case, it was the financial agent of tke 
Saljūqid Sultan Alp Arslan, a man named Abii Sa'd al-Mustaufi. Thus the two 
largest institutions of the period known, the Shrine College and the Nizamiyz, 
were founded for the Hanafite and Shafi‘ite schools of law respectively, by two 
officials of the Saljiiqid government acting as private individuals, the former 
the financial agent of the Sultan, and the latter, his Wazir; the one belongirg 
to the Hanafite school of law, the other to the Shafi‘ite school. 

In view of the importance attributed to the Nizamiya College alone, durirg 
this period, by Western historians, it would be well for us to reproduce m 
extenso the important texts concerning this neglected Hanafite institution tke 
characteristics of which were in no manner inferior to those of its famed Shafi‘ire 
counterpart. Ibn al-Jauzi, author of one of the classic histories of Baghdad 
announces its inauguration in the year 459/1067, as follows : 


‘In 459, Abii Sa'd al-Mustauf? (i.e. the financial agent), whose honorif.c 
title is Sharaf al-Mulk (i.e. honour of the kingdom), founded the Shrire 
of Abii Hanifa, built a tombstone (malban) for his tomb, and constructed 
the dome. Next to the (Shrine), he built the madrasa, lodged students of 
fiqh in it, and appointed a salaried professor for them.’ + 


Ibn al-Jauzi does not give the source of this statement. It is quite probab.e 
that he took it from the contemporary ‘Diary’ of Ibn al-Bannà', on whoze 
authority he gives us some of the local events in Baghdad in the followirg 
year, 460/1068. Ibn al-Banna’ is also one of the rare sources on the professo-s 
of this Shrine College during the fifth/eleventh century and, to my knowledg», 
the only source on the end of the tenure of its first professor, and the appoini- 
ment of the second, with the exact dates. 

If we are to judge by the position of this event in the chronological reportirg 
of events by Ibn al-Jauzi, the inauguration of the Shrine College must hare 
taken place sometime between the month of Jumada I, date of the precedirg 
event, and that of Sha'bün, date of the following event; in other words, 
sometime between the fifth and eighth month of the year 459. This woud 
mean that it was inaugurated about four to seven months before the well-known 
Nizàmiya College. 

Work on the construction of the Nizamiya College was begun in 457, .n 
the month of Dhü'l-Hijja, two years to the month before its inauguratior.* 
On the other hand, we have as yet no sources on the exact date of the inaugura- 
tion of the Hanafite Shrine College. But we do know that work on its construs- 
tion was begun after that of the Nizàmiya. For this information we have the 

1 Seo Muniazam, vii, 945: wa-fi hadhiki 'laiyami bana Abū Sa'd al-Mustaufi al-mulagga2u 
Sharaf al-Mulk mashhada Abt Hanifa wa-'amila lg qabrihi malbanan wa-'aqada 'l-qubbata wa-‘am-la 
*L-madrasata bi-iza ihi wa-anzalahà 'l-fugaha'a, wa-rattaba. la-hum mudarrisan. 

2 Muntazam, уш, 238. 
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classic history on the Saljügids of ‘Iraq, Bundari’s Zubdat al-nusra. Here is 
the pertinent part of the text : 


‹ (Sharaf al-Mulk Abi Sa‘d) found that the lieutenants of the Wazir 
Nizam al-Mulk had already begun building the (Nizàmiya) madrasa ; 
so, taking advantage of his ability to duplicate (it), he built a shriné and 
a madrasa for the members of his (Hanafite) school, on the (location of the) 
tomb of Abū Hanifa—may God have mercy on him !—in the quarter of 
Bab al-Tàq, thus giving evidence of the recompense he will receive (from 
God) for its (quality as a) place of pilgrimage.’ * 


Thus the work on the Shrine College of Abii Hanifa was begun after that 
of the Nizimiya. If we are right in that its inauguration took place before 
that of the Nizàmiya, it then took less time to build than was necessary for 
the latter institution. This should not necessarily mean that the Nizamiya 
was larger than the Shrine College. We have no descriptions of either institu- 
tion which would lead us to believe this. If one is to judge by the wagfrevenue 
of the Shrine College, it would appear that it was, if anything, more important 
than that of the Nizamiya (see below). 

The shrine of Abū Ната was important both as a place of pilgrimage ? 
and in the size of its dome which towered above the sepulchre of Abū Hanifa, 
a burial-place of many important Hanafite doctors. 

Other than the contents of the texts cited above, we have no information 
yielding a ‘more detailed description of the shrine or the adjacent college. 
Nor do we have a description of the Nizamiya.* Alüsi's information, if true 
for the Nizàmiya, may also be true for the Shrine College. The masjid of 
Marjan had a madfan (burial-place) of the founder. The Shririe College with 
the shrine of Abii Hanifa, had a burial-place for the founder of the juridical 


1 Zubda, 32: wa-wajada (Sharaf al-Mulk . . .) nàwàba Nizam al-Mulk al-Wazir дай shara‘i 
Jî bingi *l-madrasati fa-'ghtanama, gtidarahu ‘ala *l-igtid#i wa-bana ‘ala darihi Abî Hanifa— 
rahimahy "lah !—bi-Bab al-Tagq mashhadan wa-madrasatan li-ashabiht wa-a‘lama bi-ma'lamihà 
thauba thawabihi. 

2 Ibn al-Jauzi reports that after its completion, the contemporary poet Abū Ja‘far b. al. 
Baiyadi, on the oocasion of a devotional visit to the Shrine of the Imim Abii Наша, recited 
extemporaneously two verses alluding to both the Shrine and the madrasa that henceforth 
carried the name of the founder of the Hanafite school. See Muntazam, vu, 245: 


* Do you not see that (religious) learning was lost until is was gathered by him who 
in this tomb reposes unseen ? 
Likewise this piece of land lay dead (i.e. fallow) until by the generosity of the ‘Amid 
Abii Sa‘d it was revived.’ 


3 In Harawi's Kitab al-isharat ilā ma‘rifat al-ziydrat, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus, 
Institut Frangais de Damas, 1953 (French translation, Guide des lieux de pélerinage, also by 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus, IFD, 1957), p. 74 (p. 165 of transl.), this place of pilgrimage 
is referred to as the Cemetery of al-Khaizurin ; the terms mashhad ‘ shrine ’ and gabr or magbara 
* cemetery ° often being interchangeable in the gources ; of. Muntazam, їх, 201. 

4 cf., however, Madrasa Nizamiya, 27-8, where the information is based on Álüsi who does 
not give his source. 
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School of thought for which the College was built. On the other hand, tke 
Nizamiya had no such place.” 

The location of the Shrine College was, like that of the Nizàmiya, on tke 
east side of Baghdad, north from the centre of the city, whereas the Nizàmiya 
was jirectly east, both being approximately equidistant from the centre? 
It is difficult to locate the Nizàmiya, but the Shrine College can be located zs 
having been next to the shrine which still stands in what is now a suburb cf 
Baghdad, al-Mu'azzam. 

As in the case of the Nizàmiya, the Shrine College w was éndowed by. its 
founder. The exact amount of the endowment in either case is not known. 
The cost of running the Nizàmiya has been guessed in modern times, by tke 
Salafi Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) as having been 15,000 dīnārs 
annually. On the other hand, there is an estimate as to both the annuel 
revenue of the Shrine College and the annual expense it incurred, in tke 
Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi, among the events of the year 523, only abort 
63 years after its foundation : 


*In the month of Safar, the Sultan gave orders to seal the properties 
belonging to the madrasa of Abi Hanifa and to require its administrators 
to give an accounting, for which purpose the Qàdrl-Qudah al- Zainabi wes 
placed under guard. He had been told that the revenue of the place wes 
approximately 80,000 dinars, but that not even 10, 000 ` was being spert 
on it,’ 4 = 


The Chief Qadi al-Zainabi, besides being in charge of the college's administra- 
tion, also held the chair of figh. From this text, it is plain that the normal 
expenses of the college—the premises, the professor, the students, and tke 
other personnel—were expected to be higher than 10,000 dinars annually. 

When Nizàm al-Mulk endowed his Nizamiya he retained control of the 
administration of the college. On the other hand, the professors occupying 
the chair of the Shrine College, were at the same time its administrators. 

The Shrine College had, like the Nizamiya, a library of its own. The.Christian 
physician, Ibn Jazla,* who under the direction of Abū ‘Ali b. al-Walid. had 
been converted to Islam, made a wagf bequest of his own library to the Shrire 
College. We also have some information on one of its librarians: ‘Abd al-'Azz 
b. ‘Ali b. Abi Sa'id al-Khawarizmi, who resided in the college and who -s 


1 See Louis Massignon, ' La cité des morts au Caire: Qar&fa—Darb al-Ahmar ', Bulletin de 
PInstitut Français Ф Archéologie Orientale (Cairo, Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale Cu 
Caire), уп (pp. 25-79, with 9 plates), 58, where the author speaks of a desire on the part of 
Nizam al-Mulk to transport the remains of Shàfi'i, founder of the Shàfi'ite school of law, from 
their burial-place in the Qarafa Cemetery of Cairo, to Baghdad. 

* The exact location of the Nizàmiya is treated in a number of studies; see p. 31, n. 8., 

з of. Madrasa Nizàmiya, 13, n. 7. 

$ Muntazam, x, 11. 

5 Abū ‘Ali Yahya b. ‘Isa b. Јада al-Tabib (a 493/1100), see Muntazam, x, 119, also GAL, x, 
485, Suppl., 1, 887-8. E Ti 
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stated to have taught traditions (hadith) there in 568, was in charge of the library 
(khizanat al-kutub). 

The Shrine College also had an imam, leader of the canonical prayers, for 
its mosque. The personnel of the institution consisted of the professor who 
held the chair of figh and who was the chief administrator of its endowment ; 
under him were assistant professors, and assistant administrators; further, 
there was an imam for leading the prayers, and a librarian in charge of its books. 
In short, the college had the type of personnel which has been described for the 
Nigàmiya,? except that the latter had no imam under the administration of 
Nizam ; we do not hear of the ¢mam until much later.? 

The very first professor to hold the chair of figh in the Hanafite Shrine 
College was Abū Tahir Ilyas b. Nasir b. Ibrahim al-Dailami. He was a student 
of two famous Hanafite jurisconsults of the century, Saimari and Abii ‘Abd 
Allah al-Damagháni. Before his appointment at the Shrine College, he had 
taught figh in Мазі, and held a chair at Jami‘ al-Mansür and the professorship 
of the mosque-college of his teacher Saimari. 

The ‘ Diary ' of Ibn al-Banna’ gives us very valuable information on both 
the death of the first professor and the succession to the chair of fiqh at the 
Shrine College. The death of Abi Tahir Ilyas is reported under the nisba 
of © al-Dailami? alone.* Significantly, Ibn al-Bannà' says that he was buried 
‘where he used to teach’, since the Shrine College was adjacent to the shrine 
of Abū Hanifa located in the Khaizuraniya Cemetery.5 A few items later, 
on the reverse side of the same folio, Ibn al-Banna' reports the appointment of 
the second professor to the Shrine College. Here, the ism ‘ Ilyas’ alone is 
mentioned. Both ‘ Ilyas’ and ‘ al-Dailami ' refer to the same person." 

Ilyas al-Dailami was succeeded, on 4 Rajab 461, two weeks after his death, 
by Nur al-Hudà Abū Talib al-Husain b. Muhammad b. ‘Al al-Zainabi, who 
was a brother of Tirdd al-Zainabi, the Hashimite Syndic (Nagib al-Nugabd’) 9 
and held the chair of fiqh from Wednesday, 4 Rajab 461 (29 April 1069) until 


1 Jawühir, x, 320. 

3 of. Madrasa Nigamiya, 42 ; the term nà'ib does not mean a high official (haut fonchonnaire) ; 
it merely denotes an assistant or substitute, either in teaching, or in administration. More on this 
term above. 

3 of. Ibn al-Sa'i, al-Jami‘ al-Mukhtasar (ed. M. Jawad—Anastase-Marie, Baghdad, Syrian 
Catholic Press, 1934), 44-5, where Ibn Bakrün is stated to have been appointed librarian of the 
Caliphal Diwan and leader of the prayers (musalli) in the Nizamiya, in the year 597/1201; 
cited in Madrasa Nizamiya, 42. 

4 See ‘ Diary—IV ’, 299 (translation), where n. 5 shows that no other information had been 
found on him. 

5 On this cemetery, the shrine, and the college, see Baghdad, 191-3. 

в ¢ Diary—IV ’, p. 300 (translation). 

7 With this new light on the two items in the ‘ Diary’, paragraphs 131 and 136 in part IV 
may be better understood. In $ 136, the words ‘ they settled’ (ajlasi%) should now be rendered 
more specifically as ‘ they appointed’; the ‘ tomb’ of Abū Hanifa is none other than the Shrine 
College which is identified with the tomb. The last sentence reports a new burial on 4 Rajab, 
two weeks after his death. 

в of. list of Louis Massignon, ° Cadis et nagibs baghdadiens’, WZK M, rx, 1-2, 1948, 112. 
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his death, Monday, 11 Safar 512 (3 June 1118), roughly five months short of 
52 years. 

After him there were other professors at the Shrine College, but because 
of the scantiness of the sources, and the absence of any as detailed as the 
‘Diary’ of Ibn al-Bann&' (the only available fragment of which fortunate у 
covers the period of the first succession of professors), it is not possible то 
determine at the present time the exact succession of the later professors. 
But the chief object of our present concern is the fifth/eleventh century. | 


SHAFT ITE INSTITUTIONS 


The great Shafi‘ite names connected with institutions of learning in tie 
fifth/eleventh century in Baghdad belong to a mainstream of Shafi'ite scholar- 
ship at the head of which stood Abū Hamid al-Isfara’ini.? This Sháfiite jur s- 
consult had many disciples, among whom were Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Kashful= 4 
and Abii’l-Fath al-Razi 5 who succeeded to his chair of figh, and Ibn al-Labban ° 
who taught in a mosque-college of his own. But the most successful disciple 
of all, the one whose name dominates fifth/eleventh century Shafi‘ism in 
Baghdad, and in turn is found at the head of a long line of famous scholars, was 
Abi’l-Taiyib al-Tabari? Tabari in turn had numerous disciples among whan 
the following distinguished themselves: Abi Ishaq al-Shirazi? and Ibn al- 
Sabbàgh,? rivals for the first appointment in the new Nizamiya of Baghdad ; 
Abi Bakr al-Shami 1 who came from Syria to finish his studies under Tabari 
and settled in Baghdad ; and finally, Abii Bakr al-Shashi™ who studied uncer 
the direction of both Shirazi and Ibn al-Sabbagh. 


1 of. Jawühir, loc. cit., where a round figure of 50 years is mentioned ; cf. also Muntazem, 
loc. cit., affirming that his tenure was uninterrupted. 

2 For a list of the professors of the Shrine College, the reader is referred to Mustafa Jawad, 
‘ Mudarrisü Madrasat Abi Hanifa baina sanati 469 wa-sanati 771 Н’, al-Mu‘allim al-Jadid 
(Baghdad), үп, 1941-2, 4-15, 111-19, 200-9 (as cited in Kürkis ‘Auwad, ‘ Ma tubi‘a ‘an buld&ni 
71-1289 bi'l-Iughati "l-"Arabiya ’, Sumer, 1x, 1953, s.v. ‘Mustafa Jawad’). I have not as yet 
seen this article, the journal not being available to me. 

з Abū Hamid Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Isfara’ini (d. 406/1016); see Muntazam, vu, 277 ; 
Tabagāt al-shàfi'tya, тп, 24-31; not to be confused with Abū Ishaq al-Isfara'ini (d. 418/1027 ; 
GAL, Suppl., 1, 667). 

* Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. Muhammad al-Tabari al-Kashfuli (d. 414/1023) ; see Munta- 
gam, уш, 13; Табада al-shafi‘tya, тп, 163. . 

5 Abü'l-Fath Sulaim b. Aiyüb b. Sulaim al-Razi (d. 447/1055) ; see GAL, Suppl., 1, 730 

в Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Isfahüni, known as Ibn al-Labbàn (d. £16/ 
1054); see Muntazam, vim, 162; Tabagat al-shafi‘iya, ти, 207-8. 

* Abü'l-Taiyib Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari (d. 450/1058); see Muntazam, viu, 198; 
Tabaqàt al-shafi‘tya, 11, 176-97. 

з Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Ali al-Firüzábàdi al-Shirüzi (d. 476/1083); see GAL, т, 387-8, 
Suppl., 1, 669-70. 

в Abū Nasr ‘Abd al-Saiyid b. Muhammad b. al-Gabbagh (d. 477/1084) ; see GAL, т, 388, 
Suppl., z, 671. 

10 Abii Bakr Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar al-Hamawi al-Shami (d. 488/1095) ; see Muntazam, 
rx, 94; Tabagät al-shafi'iya, тп, 88-4. 

1 Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qafāl al-Shāshī (d. 507/1114); see GAL, т, 890-1, 
Suppl., 1, 674. 
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The following exclusive institutions belonged to the Shafi‘ite school of law. 

The mosque-college of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubàrak.! This institution was 
located in the west side quarter called ‘ The Fief of Rabi*'. It was named after 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak who, in addition to being a well-known traditionist, 
was one of the early jurisconsults of Islam, a student of Sufyàn al-Thauri 
and Malik b. Anas. He was also a wealthy merchant, and was known for his 
generosity in giving alms to the needy. This mosque-college is therefore of 
early origin. In the early part of the fifth/eleventh century, its chair of figh 
was held by Abū Hamid al-Isfarà'ini. Among his successors to the chair were 
two of his disciples, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Kashfuli and Abi’l-Fath al-Razi, 
though it is not certain which of the two was first to succeed the master. Razi, 
after teaching there for an unknown period of time, emigrated to Syria. In 
both cases, their biographer, Subki, says that both taught in their teacher’s 
place after the latter’s death. 

The mosque-college of Ibn al-Labbàn. This disciple of Isfara’ini had a mosque- 
college of his own, located in the quarter called Darb al-Ajur, in the larger 
quarter of Nahr Tàbiq, on the city’s west side. 

The mosque-college of Abw’l-Taiyib al-Tabari. Tabari, originally from 
Amul in Tabaristan, whence his ethnic name (nisba), and a student of Isfara’ ini, 
lived to the ripe old age of 102, dying in the middle of the fifth /eleventh century. 
He had succeeded to the gadi-ship of the west side quarter of Karkh after the 
death of the Hanafite jurisconsult, Saimari (d. 436). It was probably in this 
quarter that Tabari’s mosque-college was located. His assistant or drill-master 
(mu‘id) was his favourite disciple, Abü Ishaq al-Shirazi, who had excelled in 
the study of jigh under the master’s direction. 

The mosque-college of Abu Ishaq al-Shirazt. After a long period of apprentice- 
ship under the direction of Tabari, Shirazi acquired his own mosque-college 
which was located on the east side of the city, in the fashionable quarter of 
Bab al-Maratib. Facing his mosque-college was an inn (khan) in which resided 
his out-of-town students who came to study under his direction from other 
parts of the Muslim world. These students, whose numbers varied between 
ten and twenty approximately, fell into two categories which could be termed 
© graduate ’ and ‘ undergraduate’. Shirazi’s course of figh, his ta qa, required 
a period of four years for completion. Lessons were given twice a day, one in 
the morning, another in the afternoon. Upon mastering the ta qa, the student 
graduated from ‘student of figh’ (mutafaggih) to ° follower, disciple or partisan ’ 
(sahib, pl. askáb). Some of these disciples stayed on with their master until he 
died in 476.? 

His teaching assistant was his student, Abii Bakr al-Shashi (see below) 

1 Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmàn ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak al-Hanzali (d. 181/797), see Shadharat, 
т, 295-7, where it is said that his tomb was in Hit; see also Harawi, Ziyārāt (ed. J. Sourdel- 
Thomine), 66 (p. 149 of transl. by J. Sourdel-Thomine, Guide des lieux de pélerinage), where his 
tomb is located in Rahba., 


e 
3 See the account given by a student of Shirazi, in Muntazam, x, 37, ll. 10-16, translated 
below, p. 54. 
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who had come to Baghdad after having studied figh under the direction of 
al-Kazarüni, a classmate of Shīrāzī,! and before the former's death in 45%? 
In Baghdad, Shashi studied also under the direction of Ibn al-Sabbàgh, later 
acquiring a college of his own (see below); and like his teachers Shirazi ard 
Ibn gl-Sabbágh, he occupied the chair of the Nizimiya of Baghdad. 

The mosque-college of Abū Bakr al-Shami. Shàmi, who began his studies 
of figh in his native Syrian town of Hamah, hence his other ethnic nams, 
al-Hamawi, came to Baghdad where he continued them under the directicn 
of Tabari. His mosque-college was located in the west side quarter of the Fief 
of Umm Rabi‘, and he occupied its chair for more than 50 years, also holdirg 
the post of Chief Qadi during the last ten years of his life. 

The college of Abū Bakr al-Shashi. This institution was located in the east 
side quarter of Qarah Zafar, just outside the quarter deriving its name from 
the same Zafar, the Zafariya quarter. Subki speaks of it, not as a masjid, 
but as a small madrasa (madrasa lafifa).5 It was here that Shashi taught befo-e 
the inauguration of the Tajiya College. 

The Тајна College. This institution was named after its founder, Taj æl- 
Mulk ° who was the financial agent (mustauf?) " of the Saljüqid Sultan Maliz- 
shah and whom the latter had intended to raise to the position of Wazi, 
in the place of Nizam al-Mulk. Тај al-Mulk who, like Nizam, was a Shafi‘its, 
founded his college for the Shafi‘ites in the quarter of Bab Abraz on the east 
side, not far from the small college of Shashi, mentioned above. Its constructicn 
was begun in the year 480.9 In 482, Abii Bakr al-Shashi, who had been appointed 
to its chair of figh by its founder Taj al-Mulk, delivered his inaugural lesson cn 
19 Muharram. Like the Nizàmiya, it was endowed by its founder.? 

In the biographical notice devoted by Ibn al-Jauzi to Taj al-Mulk,!° tke 


1 cf. Harawi, Kitab al-ziyarat (ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine), 65, 1. 1. 

2 For al-Kázarüni, seo the biographical notice in Tabagat al-shafi‘tya, xxt, 50-1 ; for Abū Bazr 
al-Shashi, вее p. 23, n. 11. 

3 Meaning ‘ the garden of Zafar’; cf. GAL, Suppl., I, 674, where Bugràj should be amended. 
to read bi-qaráh ; the mistake is based оп a misprint in Tabagat al-shafi‘tya, 1v, 58, 1. 8, where зе 
passage should be understood that Shashi built for himself a madrasa in Qarüh Zafar, ratbər 
than having it built for him, by a certain Bugraj Zafar (‘...lehrte in Bagdad zuerst an einer ven 
Buqrüf Zafar für erbauten Medrese ...’). For Zafar, see ‘ Topography ’, index. 

* For Zafariya, see ‘ Topography ’, index. 

5 Tabagat al-shafi'vya, ту, 58. 

в Abi’l-Ghani’im al-Marzuban b. Khusrau Firüz, known by his honorific title (laqab) 5ı 
Taj al-Mulk (d. 485/1093) ; see the biographical notice on him in Muntazam, 1x, 74. 

* of. Kamil, vin, 152 (sub anno 482). 

8 Muntazam, їх, 38; the exact date within that year is not given. 

° ibid., rx, 46; Табада al-shafi‘iya, гу, 68. Cf. Baghdad, 287-8, where Le Strange puts tae 
location of this institution near Bab Abraz and says thatit was built about the year 482, his sources 
being Ibn al-Athir and Yaqiit. Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil (sub anno), silent on the beginning of tae 
construction in 480, merely reports its inauguration in 482. The Tajiya, like the Nizamiya ard 
the Shrine College of Abū Hanifa, took approximately two years to build. 

10 Muntazam, їх, 74. Subki (Tabaqat al-shafi'ya, ту, 19), biographer of the Shafi‘ites, devotes 
less than one line to Taj al-Mulk, giving his namg and his title as wazir. Itis quite possible that 
this omission may be due to a lacuna іп the manuscript tradition of the Cairo edition; but it 
may also be due to Subki's own bias against this rival of Nizām al-Mulk. 
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good works attributed to this high official include the Tajiya College and the 
construction of the mausoleum (turba) of Shashi’s teacher Abii Ishaq al-Shirazi, 
and the building of a tombstone (malban) for his tomb, which was located, 
like the Tajiya, in the quarter of Bab Abraz.! Shashi, who died in 507, was 
buried with his teacher Shirazi. It is possible that the Tajiya College and the 
Mausoleum of Shirazi were adjacent to each other, Taj al-Mulk having chosen 
the location of his college near the resting place of the great Shafi‘ite teacher. 

Shashi taught in the Tajiya College from 19 Muharram 482 (3 April 1089) 
until he was appointed to succeed al-Kiya al-Harrasi at the Nizamiya in the 
year 504. When he died in 507, he was buried in the mausoleum of Abii Ishaq 
al-Shirazi. 

Shashi’s drill-master (mu‘td)? had also studied figh under the direction 
of Abū Isháq al-Shirazi ; he was Abü'l-Qasim ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Mahamili, 
from a well-known Shafi‘ite family. 

Shashi’s son, Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad,‘ studied figh under 
his father’s direction and became known both for his figh and for his sermons. 
He is mentioned in the sources as having given sermons in the Tajiya College, 
at the end of the day. It is possible that the mornings were reserved for the 
study of figh, and that he held the chair there sometime after his father. When 
he died in 528, he too was buried in the mausoleum of Abii Ishaq al-Shirazi, 
next to his father. 

Before Shashi’s son did so, Abü'l-Futüh al-Ghazzáhi,? brother of the cele- 
brated jurisconsult and theologian al-Ghazzali, had also given sermons at the 
Tajiya College. Though also a jurisconsult and known to have taught figh 
in the Nizàmiya College when his more famous brother, Abii Hamid al-Ghazzali 
left it asking him to be his substitute, he is known only to have given sermons 
at the Tajiya College, as Shashi’s son had done. 

This is all we have found in our readings concerning the Tajiya College 
and those who taught in it. From its inauguration in 482 to the death of 
Shàshi's son in 528 there is a span of almost half a century. 


HANBALITE INSTITUTIONS 
At the head of the mainstream of fifth/eleventh century Hanbalite scholar- 


1 of. biographical notice on Shirazi, in Muntazam, rx, 8, where Ibn al-Jauzi (d. 597/1200) 
says that the tomb could still be seen. 

2 ef, Табада al-shàft'?ya, IN, 303: wa-a'ada ‘inda Fakhr al-Islam al-Shashi. 

* His biographer, Subki (op. cit., loc. cit.), devotes a small notice to him, without specifying 
the institution at which he assisted Shashi. The latter as we have seen, taught first in a small 
college of his own, until 482, then in the Тајіуа until 504, and finally in the Nizümiya until his 
death in 507. Simce Mahamili died in Dhü'l-Hijja of the year 493, he could not have assisted 
him in the Nizimiya ; but it would appear that he did so at least at the Tajiya College. 

4 Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Shashi (d. 528/1133); seo Muntazam, х, 
87-8; Тађадӣі al-shafi‘iya, xv, 235. 

5 Abü'l-Futüh Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Gfazzali al-Tüsi (d. 520/1120); see Muntazam, їх, 
260-2; Tabagat al-shàfi'iya, 1v, 54. 
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ship stood Ibn Hamid,1 who died when the century was only a few years old. 
Two of his many disciples had their names connected with institutions, Ibn al- 
Baqqal? and Abū Ya‘la.? But it was the latter, Abū Ya'là, who inherited 
the popularity of the master and dominated the first part of the century as 
professor of figh, his disciples carrying on after him. Among the more famous 
of his disciples whose names were connected with exclusive institutions of 
learning were Sharif Abū Ja ‘far,* Ibn al-Qauwas,® and Abi а“ al-Mukharrimi® ; 
less known among them was Ibn Zibibyà." Sharif Abū Ja‘far in turn had thee 
important disciples: Shàfi',? Ibn Abi Ya'là,? and Hulwàni.'? Other Hanbalites 
known to have held chairs in exclusive institutions are the celebrated Ibn ‘Aqil 11 
and two of his students: Ibn al-Abràdi!? and Ibn Shafi‘. 

The following exclusive institutions belonged to the Hanbalite school of 
law. 

Lhe mosque-college of Ibn al-Baqqàl. A student of Ibn Hamid, Ibn al-Baqqal 
lived in the west side quarter of Bab al-Basra, and held a chair in Jami‘ al- 
Mansir, in addition to the professorship of his mosque-college located in the 
east side quarter of Bab al-Taq.14 

The mosque-college оў Qadi Abū Yala. The most successful student of 
Ibn Hamid, Qadi Ара Ya‘la had, in addition to the chair he held in Jami‘ 
al-Mansür, a mosque-college located in the east side quarter of Nahr Mu‘ala. 
He was also leader of the canonical prayers (imam) in this institution. 


1 Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan b. Hamid al-Hanbali (d. 403/1013) ; see Taritkh Baghdad, уп, 823 ; 
Tabagat al-hanabila, п, 171-7. 

2 Abi Talib Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, known as Ibn al-Baqqál (d. 440/1048) ; see T'abegat 
al-hanábila, п, 189-90. 

3 Abū Ya‘la Muhammad b. al-Husain b. al-Farra’ (d. 458/1006) ; see GAL, т, 398, SuppL, т, 
686, and T'abagàt al-hanabila, п, 193-230. 

4 Abū Ja'far ‘Abd al-Khiliq b. ‘Îsa b. Abi Müs& al-Hashimi (d. 470/1077) ; GAL, Supp-, т, 
687; Tabagüt al-hanabila, п, 237-41; see also ‘Diary—II’, 253, n. 1, and ‘L’affaire d'Ibn 
‘Aqil’, passim. 

5 Abü'l-Wafà Tahir b. al-Husain b. al-Qauwas (d. 476/1083) ; see ‘ Diary—II ’, 253, г. 2, 
and ' L'affaire d'Ibn ‘Aq’, 110. 

9 Abi Sa'd al-Mubarak b. ‘Ali al-Mukharrimi (d. 513/1119); see Dhail, 1, 199-205. 

? Abü'l-Ghana'im ‘Ali b. Talib b. Zibibya (Zibiba ?) al-Baghdádi (d. 460/1068) ; see T'akxqat 

-al-hanàbila, xt, 231 ; Dhail, 1, 9-10. 

8 Abi Muhammad Shafi‘ b. Salih al-Jili (d. 480/1087) ; see Dhail, 1, 63. 

э Abi’l-Husain Muhammad b. Muhammad, known as Ibn Abi Ya'là, son of the aforementiened 
Abii Ya'là and biographer of the Hanbalites, died in 526/1181; see Dhail, 1, 212-14. 

10 Aba’l-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Hulwani (d. 505/1112) ; see Dhail, 1, 181-2; ‘ L’afaire 
-d’Ibn ‘Aqil’, 119, where he is involved on the side of his teacher Sharif Abi Ja‘far. 

п Abia’l-Wafa ‘Ali b. 'Agil (d. 513/1119); see GAL, т, 398, Suppl, 1, 687; see also 
‘ Diary—II ’, 252, n. 6, and ‘ L'affaire d'Ibn ‘Aqil’. 

12 Abü'l-Barakat Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. al-Abradi (d. 531/1137) ; see Muntazam, x, 70; Dhail, 
1, 220. 

13 Abii’l-Ma‘ali S&lib b. Shafi‘ al-Jili (d. 543/1148) ; see Dhail (ed. Figi), т, 213-14. Al-Kalwa- 
-dhàni (d. 510/1116 ; see GAL, x, 398, Suppl., 1, 687; Dhail, x, 143-54) does not seem to пате 
had а chair in an exclusive institution ; he did have one in Jimi‘ al-Qasr where he was succeeded 
"by his student Abi Bakr al-Dinawari (d. 53241138) ; see Funūn, fol. 247b. 

14 of, Табада al-hanabila, п, 189-90, * Bat al-Taqat °, a plural variant of this east side querter. 

15 Tabagat al-hanàbilo, п, 245, 254. 
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The mosque-college of Ibn Zibibya. This institution was located in the 
Caliphal Precincts (Harim) on the east side, facing Bab Badr.t Ibn Zibibya, 
in addition to the chair of this mosque-college, held a chair in Jami‘ al-Mahdi.* 

The mosque-college of Sikkat al-Khiraqi. Al-Khiraqi was a famous juris- 
consult of the fourth/tenth century whose compendium on Hanbalite „figh 
was so popular that by the beginning of the tenth/sixteenth century it was said. 
to have had 300 commentaries.? . This street which was named after him, 
Sikkat al-Khiraqi, was on Baghdad’s west side. Sharif Abū Ja‘far occupied the 
chair of fiqh in this institution simultaneously with another chair in Jami‘ 
al-Mansiir.* 

The mosque-college of Abū Jafar. This institution was located on the east. 
side Darb al-Matbakh facing the Caliphal Palace. Sharif Abi Jafar taught 
in three different mosque-colleges during his lifetime; the one named after 
Sikkat al-Khiraqi (see above), this one named after himself, and still another 
named after Darb al-Diwan (see below). 

Two of his disciples occupied the chair of this institution after him: Shafi‘, 
who was also the leader of canonical prayers there, and Abü'l-Fath al-Hulwani. 
Then the descendants of Shafi‘ succeeded to the chair so that this institution 
was named after them in the following century : the mosque-college of Ibn Shafi‘. 

The mosque-college of Darb al-Diwain. Darb al-Diwan was one of the roads 
of the east side quarter of Rusafa, and this mosque-college was one of the three 
in which Sharif Abū Ja‘far held the chair of figh in succession. While here, 
he also held a chair in Jami‘ al-Mahdi, located in the same quarter. 

The mosque-college of Ibn al-Qawwas. At first Shafi‘ite, then Hanbalite, 
Ibn al-Qauwas taught the Qur'àn as well as figh in this institution located in 
the west side quarter of Bab al-Basra. He also held a chair in Jami‘ al-Mansür 
where he conducted sessions of disputation (munazara) and gave legal opinions 
(fatwa). He taught in his mosque-college for a period of 50 years.’ 

The mosque-college of Ibn ‘Aqil. This institution was located in the Zafariya 
quarter on Baghdad’s east side. A reference to it is made by the traditionalist 

-Shafi‘ite al-Dhahabi in his Tarikh al-Islám.9 This is undoubtedly the same 
institution which Ibn ‘Aqil himself refers to in his Kitab al-Funiin as his majlis.® 

The mosque-college of Ibn Ab: Yala. Abi’l-Husain Ibn Abi Ya‘la is the. 
most well-known of three sons of Qadi Abū Yala. His mosque-college, like 
his residence, was located in the east side quarter of Bab al-Maratib.1° 


1 of. Baghdad, index. 

2 of. Tabagat al-handbdila, п, 231; Dhail, 1, 9. 

з of. ° Diary—I ', 20, n. 3; for al-Khiragi, see GAL, т, 183, Suppl., x, 311. 

4 Tabagat al-hanabila, п, 238; Dhail, 1, 21. 

5 Tabagat al-hanabila, п, 238; Dhail, т, 63, 131. 

* Tabagat al-hanabila, п, 238 ; Dhail, x, 21. 

* Tabagat al-hanabila, 1, 244; Muntazam, х, 8; Dhail, 1, 50, 51. 

8 MS Ayasophia 3010, fol. 102a: kana yaskunu 'l-Zafarzya wa-masjiduhu biha ma'rüf ‘he 
used to reside in the Zafartya quarter and his magjid there is well-known '. 

9 Punün, fol. 32a, 131a, 150a, 1588. 

10 Dhail, 1, 131, 1. 9. 
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The college of Aba Sad al-Mukharrimi. Mukharrimi studied figh first 
‘under the direction of Abi Ya'là, then under that of his two disciples Sharif 
Abit Jafar and Abii ‘Ali al-‘Ukbari al-Barzabini, and like the latter, hed 
the post of qadî in the east side quarter of Bab al-Azaj where he also founded 
а college at the end of the fifth/eleventh century or the beginning of the 
following century. Later, this institution came to be known by the name 5f 
one of his students who enlarged it and took up his residence in it, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jili (al-Jilani), the celebrated Hanbalite Süfi mystic, founder of the Сй 
order, al-Qadiriya.? 

The college of Ibn al-Abradi. This student of Ibn “Аай bequeathed a house 
of his located in the east side quarter of al-Badriya as a college endowed for 
the benefit of the Hanbalites. Like the previously named institution, it was 
founded either at the end of the fifth/eleventh century or the beginning 5f 
the following century. 

The Hanbalite colleges which were sponsored by the local government 
did not come into being until later in the sixth/twelfth century ; as, for exampk, 
the palatial residence of the Wazir Abü Nasr b. Jahir who was removed from 
office in 542 and whose residence later became the property of the wife of the 
Caliph al-Mustadi’. In 570, this residence was made into a college and endowed 
for the benefit of the Hanbalites with the celebrated Ibn al-Jauzi as its 
professor.* 


PATRONS OF LEARNING 


A word may be said here about patrons of learning. All three schools >f 
law, the Hanafite, the Shafi‘ite, and the Hanbalite, had their patrons. Abi Sa d 
al-Mustaufi 5 and Abü'l-Qàsim al-Halabi * were both patrons of the Hanafites. 
The former was, as we have already seen, the financial minister of Alp Arslén 
and the latter, a wealthy merchant. The Wazir Nizam al-Mulk ? and the wealtLy 


2 Mukharrimi was accepted as shahid-notary in 488, appointed substitute (na'ib) qad? in 
495 and removed from office in 511; of. Muntazam, rx, 120, 216; Dhail, x, 200. 

? Dhail, 1, 200-1. 

3 Muntazam, x, 70; Dhail, 1, 226. 

* Muntazam, x, 124-5, 252-3; see also ibid., 268, for the text of the endowment charter 
placing it in the hands of Ibn al-Jauzi. 

5 Sharaf al-Mulk Abi Sa‘d Muhammad b. Mansür al-Mustaufi (d. 494/1101) ; see biographical 
notice in Muntazam, 1x, 128; financial agent of the Saljügid Sultan Alp Arslan. 

$ Halabi was a merchant who, originally from Aleppo (whence his ethnic name), died in 
Baghdad at the age of 77 (Jawühir, 1, 259). The foundation of a mosque-college is attributed to 
him. 
7 The most well-known patron of this period. In Baghdad he founded a monastery in addition 
to the Nizümiys College. Eight other known Nizimiya Colleges were built by him, and the 
saying goes that he had one m every sizeable town in the provinces of Khurasin and 'Ir£q. 
Nizüm did more than anyone else before him with regard to learning. His contribution differs 
from his predecessors not so much in kind as in degree. See esp. Tabagat al-shàfi'iya, ти, 136-7 
140, for the laudatory quotation from Ibn ‘Aqil. 
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merchant Abi ‘Ali al-Manii! were patrons of the Shafi‘ites. Abi Mansür 
b. Yüsuf ? and Aba ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada, both wealthy merchants of Baghdad, 
were patrons of the Hanbalites. The sources speak of the generosity of these 
patrons in the founding of mosque-colleges, colleges, Süfi monasteries, libraries, 
hospitals, as well as in outfitting the pilgrims to Mecca and guaranteeing their 
safe passage by ‘ greasing the palms’ of the raiding Bedouins en route. ° 

Nizàm al-Mulk was one patron among others—some of whom are known 
to us because they are mentioned in the sources, while others remain unknown 
either because they were of lesser public importance or because they preferred 
to remain anonymous. For instance, even the well-known Abi Mansür b. 
Yüsuf preferred anonymity in many of his deeds of charity, according to 
biographers; many Hanbalite institutions conceivably owed their existence 
to him. At any rate, all patrons acted as private individuals, whether they 
were merchants or public officials. The Nizàmiya College was as private an 
institution as any of the other exclusive institutions mentioned. 

There has been a tendency to lay too much stress on Nizam al-Mulk’s 
patronage of learning to the neglect of others, mainly because of his status 
as a great public figure. The tendency is understandable, of course, but as 
a result, Nizàm has appeared to us under an aspect which ill becomes him 
as an astute politician, a man of power and of wealth derived from that power. 
Thus he has been described as a very religious man, studying the prophetic 
traditions and taking an active interest in teaching them in his own Nizamiya 
of Baghdad; he is presented as a very pious man, upholding ‘ orthodox’ 
Ash‘arism against the ‘ heterodoxy ' of Mu'tazilism. It is wellnigh impossible 
to get a true glimpse of the great Nizam from biographical literature, much less 
from the studies which treat of his religious qualities in the superlative. But 
concentration on the peculiarities of biographers yields at times important 
results, Subki, for example, biographer of the Sháfi'ites, and great admirer 
of Nizam, understandably has no derogatory remarks to offer in the notice 
he devotes to him. But Subki harboured no misconceptions concerning Nizam's 
qualities and his place in medieval Islamic society, any more than did the 
Hanbalite doctor Ibn ‘Agil who can praise Nizàm in one context and condemn 
him in another. Not once does Subki refer to Nizim as pious or ascetic, for 
that is not what he was, nor would it be in keeping with his position. Piety 
and asceticism belonged to Nizim’s brother, and it is in Subki’s notice on 
the brother that Nizam suffers in the comparison. Subki says of this brother 

1 Al-Ra’is Abū ‘Ali Hassan b. Sa‘d al-Mani't al-Hajji (d. 463/1071), founded many mosque- 
colleges and Süfi monasteries, none of which is mentioned as founded in Baghdad. He is an example 
of the many others besides Nizam al-Mulk who were patrons of the Sháfi'ites. Тај al-Mulk, 
Nizüm's rival, may be mentioned as a Shafi‘ite patron for Baghdad where he founded the Madrasa. 
Tajiya inaugurated in 482/1089. 

2 Al-Shaikh al-Ajall Abū Mansür ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Yüsuf (d. 460/1067) ; 
see ‘ Diary—II ’, 254, n. 8; wealthy merchant of great influence under the caliphate of al-Qa’im. 

3 Al-Shaikh al-Ajall Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Jarada (d. 476/1084) ; wealthy merchant, 
son-in-law of Abū Mansür and successor to his influence with the Caliph; see ‘ Diary—II ', 
248, n. 6. 
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that ‘he was pious, continent, frequently performing good works, assiduously 
reciting the Qur'àn, having nothing to do with his brother (i.e. Nizam) in 
matters of government’. Оп another occasion, Subki speaks of al-Qàci 
al-Ra’is (d. 478/1085) refusing to follow orders from Nizam al-Mulk and 
advising the Caliph against the wishes of Nizam. When asked by the latter t5 
explain his conduct, he said: ‘I would not sell (my) religion for worldly 
possessions '.? Below, we will have the opportunity to get a further glimpse 
into Nizàm's methods. 


Tue SHAFIITE NizZAMIvA 


Foundation. Ybn al-Jauzi, who announced the foundation of the Hanafite 
Shrine College, also announced that of the Shafi‘ite Nizamiya in Baghdac. 
He did so among the events of the year 457/1065, as follows : 

‘In the month of Dhü'l-Hijja [of the year 457], work was begun on 

(the construction of) the Nizàmiya College in Baghdad. The remainder 

of the riverside palaces located on Mashra‘at al-Zawáyà,? on the Furda 

(Lower Harbour),* at Bab al-Sha‘ir 5 and on Darb al-Za'farán, were tora 

down (and their materials were used) for its construction.’ 7 


All of these quarters from which the materials were taken for the Nizàmiya 
were located on the west side of the city. The Nizamiya was being built on 
the east side. 

Inauguration. Almost exactly two years later, in the year 459/1067, the 
construction of the Nizàmiya was completed. Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi reports its 
inauguration more clearly and fully than any other historian known to us so 
far. Here is his report, the social and political importance of which justifies 
its being quoted in full? : 

1 This brother of Nizam was Abü']-Qàsim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali al-Tüsi (d. 499/1106) ; Табада 


al-shafi'iya, тп, 206-7. 2 ibid., 74-5. 
3 Wharf of the Monasteries ; see ‘ Topography ' (index) on the variant, Mashra'at al-Rawüyu, 
Wharf of the Water-jars. 4 cf. Baghdad, index, s.v. 


5 The Barley Gate, cf. Baghdad, index, s.v. ; ‘ Topography ’, index. 

9 Saffron Road ; cf. ibid., index. 

? See Muntazam, vin, 238. In his own relation of the foundation of this Shafi‘ite college, 
Ibn al-Athir mentions nothing about the origin of the materials used (Kamil, ушт, 103 [sub anno- 
457]); but Ibn Kathir (Bidaya, xm, 92), coming after him, brings out this information once 
again. Part of the materials of the Shrine College of Abū Hanifa had also been misappropriatel 
from synagogues in Samarra, a fact deplored by Ibn ‘Aqil; see Muntazam, vim, 245-0. 

8 Several studies have been written m order to establish the exact location of this college ; 
see Le Strange, Baghdad, 297; L. Massignon, Mission en Mésopotamie, її, 92; same author, 
* Les medresehs de Bagdad ’, in ВЈРАО, уп, 1909 (pp. 77-86), 79; H. Bowen, ‘ The Nizàmiya. 
and Baghdad topography ’, JRAS, 1928; К. Levy, ‘The Nizamiya Madrasa at Baghdad’, 
JRAS, 1928; A. Talas, Madrasa Nizamiya, 28 ff. Also Mustafa Jawad, ‘ al-Madrasa al-Nizàmiya 
bi-Baghdád : maugi'uhà', al-Mu‘allim al-Jadid (Baghdad), vx, 1940, 33-44 (as cited in the 
bibliographical list of К. ‘Auwad, in Sumer, Іх, 1953, s.v. Mustafa Jawad), as yet unavailabie 
to me. 

® See Mirai al-zamün, fol. 110Ъ-111а; all additions in square brackets are from Muntazam,. 
viu, 246-7; both texts are derived from a cqmmon contemporary but unidentified source, 
no doubt the contemporary Ibn Hilal al-Sabi (d. 480/1087) quoted on this same subject ty 
Iba Khallikàn, Wafayat al-a'yan (Cairo, 1948), п, 386 (No. 372). 
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‘On Saturday, 10th Dhü'l-Hijja (459/22 September 1067), the ‘Amid 
Abū база ! al-Qashi invited the people, according to their various classes, 
to meet in the Nizàmiya College. Nizam al-Mulk had founded it [in Baghdad 
for the Shafi‘ites], placing it in the charge of Abū Ishaq al-Shirazi [after 
having obtained his consent in the matter]. 

On the day in which the people had gathered at the Nizamiya, [waiting 
in anticipation of the arrival of Abū Ishaq, ] he failed to come. They sent 
after him, but no trace of him was to be found. 

[The reason for this was that a young man, meeting him (on the way), 
had asked him: “О Master! is it your intention to teach (figh) in the 
(Nizamiya) College ? ” And (when Abi Ishaq) said “ Yes", he pursued : 
* But how can you teach (fiqh) in a place unjustly appropriated ? ” * 
This decided (Abū Ishaq al-Shirazi) to change his mind, and he did not 
make an appearance. ] 

The choice then fell upon Abi Nasr b. al-Sabbagh, the shahid-notary 
[who was given his place]. Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf assured him that he 
would not allow him to be superseded [and that it would not be possible 
for Abū Ishaq to cause him damage]. (Ibn al-Sabbagh) relied on his assur- 
ances [and occupied the chair (of figh). A session of disputation (in fiqh) 
took place], (after which) the people dispersed. 

Ibn al-Sabbagh was troubled by Abū Ishaq’s absence. He allotted to 
each of the figh students a daily ration of four ritls of bread. 

Abii Ishaq appeared in his mosque-college in the quarter of Bab al- 
Maratib, and carried on his teaching (of figh) there as usual. The people 
joined him (there), invoked the blessings of God upon him, and praised 
him. They had already received word that he had made the following 
statement: “ I could not bring myself to assume the chair (of figh) in this 
college,? because of what I had heard concerning its furnishings, and that 
Abi Sa‘id al-Qashi unjustly appropriated most of it, tearing down a part 
‘of the town (in order to provide the materials) for its construction ”. 

However, the followers of Abū Ishaq began to show signs of disrespect 
and discouragement. They sent him a message in which they intimated 
that they would leave him in order to join Ibn al-Sabbagh “ if you do not 
comply and give up your rude manners ”. So he satisfied them by complying 
with their desire in order to appease them and put an end to their estrange- 
ment, and in anger against Ibn al-Sabbagh for having taken his place. 
And they plied their efforts in regard to this affair, he too joining them in so 
doing, until Ibn al-Sabbagh was dismissed. 

Nizam al-Mulk, upon receiving the news of Abū Ishaq's refusal to 


1 ‘ Abū Sa‘d’ in Muntazam, Kamil, Bidaya. But cf. * Diary —II ’, 249, n. 1, where ‘ Abū 
Baid’. 

2 Alluding to the building materials, from, the city's west side, which went into its con- 
struction. 

3 Madrasa, meaning the Nigàmiya. 
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teach in the Nizamiya, reacted with a strong indignation against the ‘Amîd 
al-Qashi. He wrote him a letter in which he blamed, reprimanded, and 
threatened him, saying (among other things): “ For whom did I fourd 
this college if not for Abū Ishaq ? ” Whereupon (the ‘Amid) Abū Sad 
went to Abū Ishaq and showed him the letter. But Abū Isháq did net 
comply. So (the ‘Amid) went to Bait al-Nauba (in the Precincts of tke 
Caliphal Palace) and sent a message to the Caliph (informing him about 
the matter). The Caliph then sent а message to Abū Ishaq saying: “ Yeu 
are fully aware of our situation with the foreigners ". So Abū Ishaq (сота- 
plying) went (to the college) carrying a large-sized brick which he used 
as a chair when he held his sessions at the college. 

Abi Ishaq assumed the chair (of figh) at the college on Saturdaz, 
1 Dhū’l-Hijja (459/13 October 1067). At the appointed times of the canonical 
prayers, he was in the habit of leaving the college and going to one of tLe 
mosques to perform them there.? 

The tenure of Ibn al-Sabbagh at the Nizamiya had lasted for a pericd 
of twenty days. 

Abii ‘Ali al-Magdisi said: “I saw Abi Ishaq al-Shirazi in a dream 
after he had died and I asked him: ‘ What did God do with you?’ Ee 
replied : * I was told to give an accounting concerning this building '—that 
is, the Nizamiya College—' and, had I not refrained from performirg 
the required (prayers) there, I would have been among those who perish ’.” 


We dwell on this phase of the history of the Nizàmiya because of what 
facts the sources contain which might bring into focus some of the unclear 
parts of the beginnings of this college. It has been claimed that the Nizamiya 
was an official institution, having the official sanction of the Caliph, that it 
was founded to oppose the nascent Isma‘ilite Batinism of the period. As‘ed 
Talas, who made the most lengthy study of Ње Nizdmiya, did not ignoce 
the circumstance of Abii Ishüq's refusal to assume the chair of fiqh at the new 
college. He did, however, ignore the rivalry between the two Shafi‘ite doctors 
and their respective supporters and he concentrated on what he referred со 
as a ‘boy’ who informed Shirazi of the misappropriated character of the 
materials which went into the making of the college. He saw in it a stratagem 
on the part of the extremist Batinites who foresaw all the harm which the 
Nizàmiya was going to inflict on them and who knew that this college was 
established for no other reason than to destroy their doctrines and to raise the 
prestige of the Ash‘arites and propagate their opinions. In support of this 
opinion, he recalls that Nizam was after all assassinated by a boy in the service 
of the Batinites.? 

We see no reason to think that the young man who spoke to Shirazi about 


1 In во doing, Abū Ishiq was no doubt expressing his personal disapproval of the manner in 
which the materials for the Nizimiya were obtained, including its furnishings. 

2 A further sign of disapproval by the Shaikh ; cf. below, Abu 'Ali's dream. 

3 Madrasa Nizamiya, 27. 
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the misappropriated character of the materials should have been sent by the 
Batinites who feared the destructive influence of the Nizamiya upon their 
doctrines. It would have been more to the point to destroy the college itself, 
since another professor could take Shirazi’s place, and one did in fact do so. 
Nor do we see any reason to believe that Shirazi himself had no knowledge of 
the misappropriated character of the materials of a college which was two 
long years in the making ; it is more reasonable to think that the whole town 
was teeming with gossip about the affair which, incidentally, was not an 
unfamiliar custom of late in Baghdad. Shirazi was already a public figure, 
established as a professor of law in his mosque-college in the fashionable quarter 
of Bab al-Maratib. It is not likely that he should be dependent on a boy or 
а young man to inform him of so glaring an occurrence as the destruction of 
buildings and the unjust appropriation of their materials. Moreover, there would 
be no point to the statement in the above quotation that Shirazi was in the habit 
of performing the canonical prayers outside the Nizamiya in one of the mosques. 
The prescribed prayers need not have been performed in a mosque, but they 
were not permitted in a place whose materials had been unjustly appropriated 
(maghsab). It is true that some doctors allowed this,? but not so Shirazi who 
states specifically in his Tanbih that prayer in such a place is not permitted.? 

On the other hand, there is no reason to deny that the encounter did take 
place between the young man and Shiràzi; but it is necessary to interpret 
it in another light. If we assume, as I think we are justified in doing, that 
Shirazi was thoroughly aware of the occurrence, the young man’s question 
can no longer be understood as informing Shirazi of what must have been a 
matter of general knowledge, in the hope of influencing him against assuming 
the chair at the Nizimiya ; it is more reasonable to see that the young man 
hoped to accomplish the same purpose by questioning Shirazi’s intention to 
do so. And the latter, reconsidering, decided against Nigam's offer which 
he had previously accepted. 

This lack of firm decision on the part of Shirazi was a known trait in his 
psychological make-up. We have references to it by men of opposing camps, 
Nizàm al-Mulk himself and Sharif Abū Jafar. Nizam, in describing Shirazi 
as ‘ simple-hearted and easily influenced ’, did so on the basis of correspondence 
exchanged between them, concerning perhaps the negotiations for the 
appointment to the Nizàmiya's chair of fight Sharif Abū Ja‘far accused 


1 cf. ‘Topography °, where misappropriation of materials of other buildings to buld new 
ones was almost a standard procedure in a city where building materials were not plentiful. 

? Baqillani, for example, who claimed that prayers in such a place were, by consensus, 
sufficient, but who was refuted on this point by Ibn Taimiya; see the latter's Kitab al-Nubiwat 
(Cairo, Muniriya Press, 1346/1928), 100. 

з Al-Tanbih fiLfigh ‘ala madhhab al-Imam al-Shaf't (Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al-'Arabiya 
al-Kubra Press, 1329/1911), p. 13 (French transl. by G.-H. Bousquet, Kitab et-Tanbih (Alger, 
La Maison des Livres, 1949), 1, 83) : ‘ Prayer on unjustly appropriated grounds is not permitted ' 
(lä tahillu 'l-salatu fi ardin maghsüba). > 

^ See letter of Nizim quoted in Muntazam, уш, 312, esp. ll. 13-15, where Shirazi is described 
as salimu 'l-aadri salisu "li 'nqiyàad. \ 
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Shirazi of ambivalence between the two opposing camps of Traditionalism and 
Ash'arism.! 

Shirazi was once more to change his mind, for he finally did take Nizam's 
open. offer, though not without some difficulty in displacing his rival who had 
in the meantime been appointed. But his hand had apparently been forced 
by the threat of his disciples to forsake him in favour of his rival Ibn al-Sabbagh, 
according to the text quoted above. For with the creation of Ње Nizàmiya, 
with its student facilities for free room, board, and tuition, the prestige ої 
professors was undermined by that of the college. The student's choice was 
henceforth to be influenced by economic necessity. Whereas previously hs 
chose the professor on the basis of the latter's scholarship and renown, now he 
concentrated on achieving economie independence while pursuing his studies 
under the direction of the professor who happened to be appointed by Nizan- 
al-Mulk. 

Once Shirazi decided to come back, Nizàm al-Mulk was ready to accep” 
him by removing Ibn al-Sabbagh, to whose professorship at the Nizàmiys 
he had acquiesced only as a matter of expediency. 

In the present state of the sources we cannot hope to uncover all the 
ramifications of this complicated but important affair. There are, however 
certain indications which call for attention, all of which seem to point in one 
direction. Let us consider the persons involved in this affair. Besides Nizar 
al-Mulk and the two Shafi‘ite professors, Shirázi and Ibn al-Sabbagh, there 
are the following three : the Caliph al-Qa'im ; Abū Mansir b. Yusuf, a wealthy 
Hanbalite merchant, a man of power and influence in Baghdad and an intimate 
of the Caliph ; and the ‘Amid Abi Sad, civil official in Baghdad under contrac: 
with Nizam, al-Mulk to whom he was responsible. 

Ibn al-Sabbagh, evidently sensing that his appointment in place of Shirazi 
who suddenly disappeared from the scene on the day of the inauguration о: 
the Nizamiya, was subject to Nizam’s final approval, insisted on assurances 
of security of tenure. Tenure was guaranteed him by Abū Mansür b. Yusu- 
against the return of Shirazi. The fact of Ара Mansür's involvement raises the 
possibility of that of the Caliph himself; and, indeed, it was the Caliph whe 
was urging Shirazi to accept the position lest there be some trouble with the 
"foreigners '.' As for the ‘Amid Abū Sad, his involvement is quite clear anc 
understandable. It was he who was responsible for providing the materiale 
for the Nizàmiya, acting as agent of Nizam, and it was he whom Nizam ' blamed 
reprimanded, and threatened’. But unlike the ‘Amid, the Caliph and Abt 
Mansür had no administrative reason to be connected with the Nizamiya 
yet the fact of their involvement in the affair is quite clear. Therefore certair- 


1 See Muntazam, уш, 306, 1]. 10-14. 

3 Subki (Tabagat al-shafi'iya, it, 231, 11. 18-20) writes that Nizam repeatedly asked Shiriz™ 
to accept the chair after the latter had once more decided to refuse it. Only then did Nizàn- 
permit Ibn al-Sabbagh to teach there but his tenure was short-lived, continues Subki, because 
Nizüm began once more to ask Shirazi to accept, which the latter did ultimately. 
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questions arise though they cannot as yet be answered. What motive did 
Abi Mansür have for guaranteeing Ibn al-Sabbagh’s tenure ? Why did the 
Caliph fear he would be suspected as standing in the way of Shirázi's return ? 
What interest did these two persons have in the affair? As for the ‘Amid, 
he appears to have acted for personal gain derived from the wealthy Abü 
Mansi, feeling that Nizàm. was too far removed from the scene to be a serious 
threat. 

Other facts connected with these three persons seem to tie in with this 
case. The contemporary Ibn al-Banna’, writing in his ‘Diary’ in the first 
part of the month of Shauwal 460 (August 1068), that is, about ten months 
after the inauguration of the Nizamiya, makes an interesting entry about 
the ‘Amid Abū Sa‘id, in which Abū Sa'id was in danger of his life and his 
wife was appealing to the Caliph for help. The Caliph gave orders to the Hajib 
to take charge of the ‘Amid whom he did not want to be executed, and the 
Hajib acted accordingly. As for Abii Mansür, who had ‘ guaranteed’ the 
tenure of Ibn al-Sabbagh against the return of Shirazi, his death within a 
month after the latter’s appointment precluded any possibility of his keeping 
his word with Ibn al-Sabbàgh. The question remains whether his death was 
a normal one, or whether he met his death as a result of a clash of interests 
with Nizàm. This question, far from being idle, imposes itself with increased 
‘insistence as we read the following reference to Abi Mansür b. Yüsuf in Ibn al- 
Bannà"s ‘Diary’: ‘May God have mercy on the blood of (Abū Mansir) 
Ibn Yüsuf!'? Here, the word blood carries with it the implication of bloodshed, 
of blood calling for revenge, for justice. In another passage, Ibn al-Banna’ 
reports a dream in which he describes Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf as walking barefoot 
on his way to the Caliph, followed by a multitudinous crowd, and, in answer 
to the question as to why he was barefoot, replying that this was the way to 
walk for those who complain of wrongdoing.? In the many other references to Abū 
Mansür in the ‘ Diary ’,* the picture which emerges is one of acute loss to the 
Traditionalist cause in the loss of this person. 

This clash of interests is further supported by the case of Abū Ja‘ far Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad al-Bukhàri (d. 482/1089). This theologian and jurisconsult 
was refused residence in Baghdad, on account of his Mu'tazilism, by the 
influential Abū Mansür, defender of the Traditionalist cause. But after Abū 


1 * Diary—II ’, 239, 249. 2 * Diary—III ’, 26, 47. 

3 ° Diary—IV ’, 285, 296-7: hadha . . . mashyu ’l-mutazallimin. In the obituary notice 
devoted by Ibn al-Jauzi to Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf, it1s stated that the latter was the only person 
of his time to be called by the honorific title of al-Shaikh al-Ajall, ‘ the most emment Shaikh’ 
(Muntazam, vix, 260). After his death, no one succeeded to this unique honour, for the title 
was assumed by more than one person, thus losing its original significance. We find it assumed 
by Abi Mansiir’s two sons-in-law, Ibn Jarada and Ibn Ridwàn (see * Diary ’, index), as well as 
by the person whom we suspect to have had a hand in removing him from the Baghdad scene, 
Nizim al-Mulk (see inscriptions of the Umaiygd Mosque in Damascus, in E. Combe, J. Sauvaget, 
Q. Wiet, Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, vit (IFAO, 1936), Nos. 2784, 2736, 2737). 

4 cf. paragraph numbers cited in * Diary—II ’, 254, n. 8. 5 See Muntazam, xx, 52. 
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Mansiir’s death, Abū Jafar al-Bukhari and his son Abi’l-Yumn Mas'üc, 
known for his Mu‘tazilism like his father, gained entry into the city and set 
up a centre for study and discussion (majlis nazar) in the east side quarter cf 
Bab al-Azaj, with the blessing of Nizam al-Mulk. They had both paid him э 
visit, and he had received them graciously, bestowing upon them a generous 
emolument to provide for their maintenance!; this, ineidentally, from the 
man whose purpose is supposed to have been the support of Ash'arism against 
Mu'tazilism, and sundry other movements. 

Terms of the endowment charter. On 26 Jumada П 462 (14 April 1070, 
a different ‘Amid, Abii Nasr, invited the important persons of Baghdad ani 
summoned Abü'l-Qasim b. Jahir, son of the Caliph's Wazir Fakhr al-Daule, 
the two syndics of the Hashimites and 'Alids, the nobles, the Chief Qad-, 
and the shwhüd-notaries, to the Nizàmiya, now in its third year of operatior, 
wherein the reading of the endowment charter, as drawn up by Nizam al-MulE, 
took place. He endowed his college with books, cultivable land, and other 
property, and a market (süg) was set up in front of it. Its administration was 
kept in the hands of Nizàm himself and in those of his sons according to 
conditions made explicit in the charter.? 

The complete formal text of the endowment charter has not yet beea 
found, but important clauses thereof have been preserved by Ibn al-Jauzi? 
Here they are, in substance : 


(1) the Nizàmiya constitutes an endowment for the benefit of members 
of the Shafi‘ite school who are Shafi‘ite in both figh (positive lav) 
and usül al-fiqh (legal theory) ; 

(2) the possessions with which the Nizàmiya is endowed are also fcr 
the benefit of those who are Shafi‘ite in both figh and usül al-fiqh ; 

(3) the following members of the staff must be Shafi‘ite in both figh 


and ий] al-figh : 
(a) the professor (incumbent of the chair of figh) 
(b) the preacher * 4 


(c) the librarian ; 
(4) the Nizamiya must also have a teacher of Qur’anic science to teach 
the Qur’an ; 
(5) it must also have a grammarian to teach the Arabic language ; 
(6) each member of the staff receives a definite portion of the endowmert 
revenue. 


The Nizàmiya, whose administration was to remain in the hands of its 


1 See op. cit., loc. cit., and Jawahir, xz, 16-17 (read jiraya, instead of jizaya, р. 17). 

2 Muntazam, vin, 250; neither Kamil nor Bidaya have this mformation (sub anno 462 ; 
Miír'àt al-zamän, fol. 121b—-122a, has it in less detail. 

з Muntazam, 1x, 66 ; not mentioned in Kamil, Mir’at al-zaman, Війауа. 

а ае: one versed in the art of preaching ; ot to be confused with the imam, leader of tke 
canonical prayers. Notice that the staff as described here does not provide for such а position, 
the Nizimiya being strictly a madrasa with no adjoining shrine (mashhad) or mosque (masjid). 
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founder, was therefore to be restricted to Shafi‘ites in figh and usül al-figh. 
In this period, it was possible for a jurisconsult to follow one school, or juridical 
system (madhhab), in fiqh and another in usül al-fiqh. There does not seem to 
have been any stipulation about the teacher of Qur’anic science or the gram- 
marian, the assumption being that they could be other than Shàfites., But 
this is not certain ; since they received part of the endowment revenue (see 6), 
it would seem that they had to be Shafi'ites (cf. 2). There is the case of Jawáliqi, 
the celebrated grammarian who taught in the Nizàmiya, though a member of 
the Hanbalite school. But this was after Nizàm's day, when the Nizàmiya 
had undergone some changes. 

Chronological list of professorial tenures. We already have a number of 
lists of professors who taught at the Nizàmiya. The present list differs from 
them in two respects; it concentrates on the professors of law who alone 
held the one professorial chair of the institution, and it inquires into the status 
of these professors as compared with those of the other institutions discussed 
above. An attempt is therefore made to establish, in so far as the available 
sources make this possible, the chronological order of appointments, the 
periods of tenure, and the manner of succession, together with the attending 
circumstances. Thus it will be noticed that a professor’s name may appear 
on the list more than once, because he was appointed on more than one occasion, 
having been dismissed in the meantime. 

Abi Nasr b. al-Sabbagh. As we have already seen, Ibn al-Sabbagh’s appoint- 
ment was made in Baghdad, and seems to have been influenced, if not ordered, 
by the Caliph, through Abii Mansür b. Yüsuf, with the consent of the ‘Amid, 
agent of Nizam al-Mulk. Since it did not have the whole-hearted approval 
of Nizàm himself, this appointment only lasted for a period of 20 days, from 
10 Dhu'l-Qa'da, date of the college's inauguration, until 1 Dhu'l-Hijja 459.2 

Abt Ishaq al-Shirázi. Nizam al-Mulk appointed Shirazi on 1 Dhü'l-Hijja 459. 
His appointment lasted over 16 years, until 21 Jumada II 476, when Shirazi 
died.? This was the most lengthy tenure of the period under consideration. 
But after Shirazi, who was intended as the first professor of this college, the 
procedure in appointments underwent a change. 

Abū Sad al-Mutawalli. After Shirazi’s death, Mutawalli was appointed 
as successor to the chair. The exact date of this appointment is not given 
by our sources; but it must have been shortly after the death of Shirazi.4 
The appointment was made by Nizam’s son, Mu'aiyid al-Mulk, who was in 
Baghdad, but it did not meet with Nizim’s approval. After being informed of 
the appointment, he sent a message to his son saying that the doors of the 

1 of., inter alia, Madrasa Nizamiya, 56 f. 

? Muntazam, тх, 12; Табада! al-shafi'iya, тит, 231. 

3 See above, pp. 31 ff.; Тараа al-shafitiya, тп, 90. 

* The Bidaya (xu, 124) cites the date of Jumada II, but this appears to be an assumption. 
on the Bidaya’s part, for its source, the Muntazam (1x, 6), gives this same date as that of the death 


of Shirizi. On this appointment, see also Kamil, уш, 134 (anno 476); Tabagàt al-shàft'iya, 
ш, 224. 
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Nizàmiya should have been closed after the death of Shirazi for one year; 
presumably, as a sign of mourning for the institution's first professor. A very 
elaborate funeral service was given to Shirazi, attended by the high goverm- 
ment officials, the funeral prayers being performed by the Caliph himseif 
and gn important Hanbalite doctor, Abi’l-Wafa’ b. ‘Aqil, a former studert 
of the deceased, performing the ritual ablution of his teacher's remains. 

Abū Nasr b. al-Sabbagh. Mutawalli was soon dismissed and replaced Ey 
Ibn al-Sabbagh who had already been dismissed to make place for Shiraz. 
No precise dates are given for this appointment, but it must have been m 
476 or 477, the latter year being that in which Ibn al-Sabbagh died. Hs 
appointment was again short-lived, for he was once more dismissed before his 
death. 

Abi Sa‘d al-Mutawallt. Reappointed for a second time, apparently in 477, 
he kept his chair until his death in the following year, on Friday, 18 Shauwal 473. 

Abü'l-Qàsim al-Dabüsi. Between the death of Mutawalli and the appoinz- 
ment of Dabüsi, there is a lapse of about eight months. It is possible that durirg 
this lapse of time, someone was teaching figh on a temporary basis as nû’ b 
(substitute). 

Dabüsi was appointed in the month of Jumada I (perhaps at the end of the 
month) and gave his inaugural lesson on Sunday, 1 Jumada П 479. He hed 
his position for three years until his death on 20 Jumada II 482.? 

Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari.? There is a lapse of six months, a period not 
accounted for in our sources, between Dabiisi’s death and Tabari’s appoint- . 
ment. Tabari was appointed by Nizam al-Mulk in Muharram of 483. His 
tenure lasted until the arrival of Ghazzali the following year; that is, for a 
period of about one year and four months; then he was dismissed, to make 
way for Ghazzali. But before this happened, an unusual event took place 
with the arrival of the following professor. 

Abii Muhammad al-Fami al-Shiràzi. In the month of Rabi‘ П 483, abont 
four months after the appointment of Tabari, Fami arrived in Baghdad wich 
orders, like Tabari, to occupy the chair at the Nizimiya. A decision was made, 
apparently by the local agent of Nizam al-Mulk, to have both professors 
share the one chair, according to an alternating schedule, one of them teaching 
on one day, the other on the following day. Fami’s appointment, such as it 
was, ended, like that of Tabari’s, with the arrival of the following professcr. 
It had lasted about one year and one month. 

Abū Hamid al-Ghazeali. The appointment of the celebrated Ghazzaii, 


1 The sources point to a pronounced rivalry between Shirazi and Ibn al-Sabbügh, as already 
indicated in the first appointment made at the Nizimiya. Subki, historian of the Shafi‘ites, 
also cites Shirázi as implicating Ibn al-Sabbagh in plagiarizing his lecture notes; see абаза! 
al-shafi'iya, ту, 202. 

? ibid., 6; also Muntazam, тх, 27; Kamil, ym, 144 (anno 479); Bidàya, xu, 131. 

3 On this professor and the following one, see Muntazam, rx, 53 ; Kamal, уш, 153 (anno 483) ; 
Bidáya, xu, 136; Tabagat al-shafi‘iya, 1v, 269. 
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known among Western scholars as theologian, philosopher, and mystie, was 
an appointment to the chair of fiqh, not dogmatic theology, there having been 
no chair for this subject. Ghazzali’s position was essentially that of a fagth 
(jurisconsult) His professional training had prepared him for this field. 

Ghazzali arrived in Baghdad in the month of Jumada I 484, coming from 
Isbahan. Nizam al-Mulk had bestowed upon him the honorific title of Ornament 
of Religion, Pride of the Imams, and sent him to Baghdad to grace the chair 
of fiqh. The two professors who had been sharing it were dismissed together 
to make way for the newest favourite of Nizam al-Mulk. 

Ghazzali, taking their place, taught fiqh? at the Nizamiya for a period 
slightly over four and a half years, until the month of Dhü'l-Qa'da 488. At 
this time, he is known to have left his teaching position at the Nizamiya, 
and to have gone on a pilgrimage. The story of Ghazzali after this point is 
no doubt very interesting, but it is not to our purpose here, especially as it 
has traditionally been reiterated. To do it justice would require a full-length 
study, a good many pages of print. But perhaps a question may be raised here 
about his relinquishing the chair to become an ascetic and mystic. If this is 
what really took place, he must then have changed his mind once more. For 
we later see him going back to his home town in Tis after teaching figh once 
again in the Nizamiya of Nisábür, and setting up, in addition to a riba 
(monastery-college) for his Süfi followers, a madrasa (college of fiqh) for his 
disciples in figh, a house and a garden in the grand Persian manner.? 

Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari. When Abū Hamid al-Ghazzali left in 488, 
his brother Abü'l-Futüh al-Ghazzali was appointed as substitute (nab) in 
bis place.* Abu'l-Futüh, essentially a jurisconsult ( fagih) who, like his brother, 
went over to a specialization in mysticism, kept the temporary position of 
teaching fiqh until some time in the following year, 489. 

Tabart was then reappointed in 489. The dates are not precisely given in 
the sources, and we therefore do not know if there was a lapse of time between 
the temporary Abü'l-Futüh and Tabari as second-time incumbent of the chair. 

The sources are not clear on the period of Tabari’s tenure. Nor is the date 
of his death precisely known. Subki says that the closest date is 495. But this 
date does not help to determine his tenure since it is not clear whether he held 


1 Zain al-Din Sharaf al-A’umma. On this professorship, see Muntazam, 1x, 55; Віййуа, xu, 
187 ; Tabagat al-shafi‘iya, ту, 103-4. 

2 cf. Табада al-shafi‘tya, ту, 278, where a jurisconsult is said to have been a graduate student 
of figh under the direction of Ghazzàli in Baghdad (‘allaga 'l-ta'ligato ’an Abt Hamid al-Ghazzàli) ; 
and op. cit., 1v, 319, where another jurisconsult is said to have studied figh under his direction 
in Baghdad. 

3 cf., in contrast to Ghazzili’s case, that of ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tabari who left his figh studies (at 
the Nizamiya, if Subki’s conjecture is correct) and went on pilgrimage to Mecca with a desire 
similar to that attributed to Ghazzali, to leave the riches of the world and become an ascetic. 
‘Abd al-Malik remained in Mecca about forty years, until he died, after leading a long life of self- 
denial. Such cases were not uncommon in Ghazzàli's time. 

4 Muntazam, їх, 87; Kamil, viu, 178 (anno 488); Bidaya, xu, 149; Tabagat al-shafi‘iya, 
1v, 104. 
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his post for the remainder of his lifetime. There is therefore a lapse of en 
unknown period of time between this professor and the following one.! 

Al-Kiyé al-Harrést. Here again, the sources are not clear as to the date of 
Kiya’s appointment. It may have been in the month of Rajab 498, but this 
is nof by any means certain. On this date, the Wazir Sa‘d al-Mulk made a special 
visit to the Nizamiya attending Harrdsi’s lesson ‘ in order to inspire the studen-s 
with an interest for learning '. Coming after Kiya’s release from prison about 
three years before, where he had been confined on suspicion of Batinism, tLe 
popular political plague of the day, the attendance of the Wazir may hare 
been calculated to clear Kiya’s reputation from any lingering suspicions of 
Batinism. This explanation is strengthened by the fact that students, in general, 
while welcoming the handsome stipends of the Nizamiya and other similar 
institutions, did not wish to be involved in a suspicion of Batinism, especialy 
at a time when it was customary to crush one’s adversaries by accusing them of 
this heresy. Kiyà's release from prison had finally taken place when a petiticn 
signed by eminent orthodox doctors, of whom the sources make particuler 
mention of the Hanbalite Ibn ‘Aqil, cleared him of the dreaded suspicion. 

Kiya’s tenure lasted the remainder of his lifetime. He died on Thursdaz, 
1 Muharram 504. 

Abi Bakr al-Shashi. Between Kiya’s death and the appointment of Shasti, 
there is a lapse of about seven months. Shashi gave his inaugural lesson in the 
month of Sha'bàn 504. 

It wil be remembered that Shashi had already been appointed by Taj 
al-Mulk to the chair of the Tajiya College, from its inauguration on 19 Muhar- - 
ram 482. From one of the sources, it would appear that he now held both chairs, 
that of the Tajiya as well as that of the Nizàmiya.? At any rate, his tenuze 
lasted for a period of somewhat less than two years. 

Ibn al-Tabari. Shashi was then dismissed and replaced by Ibn al-Tabari, 
son of the above-mentioned professor, Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari. This new 
appointment took place in the month of Jumada II 506.4 Ibn al-Tabari was 
to be appointed again, later.on, having been dismissed, of course, in tle 
meantime. 

As'ad al-Mihani. We do not know when Ibn al-Tabari was dismissed, 
nor the date of the appointment or dismissal of Mihani. We do know thzt 
Mihani was among those who participated in the ceremony of the байа (allegi- 
ance) for the new Caliph al-Mustarshid on Thursday, 24 Rabi‘ IT 512.5 Мїһалї 


1 It is perhaps during this period, before Harrasi, that Abū Talib al-Mubarak b. al-Mubárz.k 
al-Karkhi held the chair of figh at the Nizamiya. He died in 505, the same year as Ghazzàlt. 
See Табада! al-shafi‘iya, tv, 299. 

2 Muntazam, IX, 143; Bidaya, хп, 164; Табада al-shafi'iya, IV, 8. 

з of. Віїйуа, хіх, 172 (lL 12-13; read al-Tàjiya for al-Nàjiya) ; see also Muntazam, їх, 166 ; 
Kamil, уш, 262 (anno 504); Tobagat al-shafi'rya, 1v, 58. 

4 Muntazam, 1x, 171; Bidàya, хп, 174. 

5 Tabagat al-shafi‘iya, v, 291; cf. Muntazam, 1x, 197. 
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is mentioned at this time as the professor at the Nizamiya. He was then 
dismissed to make room for Ibn al-Tabari in the following year. 

Ibn al-Tabart. In the month of Sha/bün 513, Ibn al-Tabari arrived in 
Baghdad with an order from the Sultan! appointing him to the chair in the 
Nizamiya. Mihani was dismissed. Ibn al-Tabari had gone to a great amount 
of expense by way of bribes to secure the chair at the Nizamiya, enough, 
according to the Shafi‘ite historian al-Sam'àni, to have paid for a whole college 
of his own. This expense notwithstanding, he was again dismissed, and this 
is the last we hear of him.? 

Ibn al-Bagarhi. We have no date for the dismissal of Ibn al-Tabari. Ibn al- 
Baqarhi arrived in Baghdad in the month of Jumada II 517, with an order 
issued jointly by the Saljüqids Sanjar and Mahmud ? appointing him to the 
chair. For some reason, the students refused to admit him into the college, 
but the Diwan of the Caliph obliged them to do so. Ibn al-Báqarhi's tenure 
lasted until the end of Sha‘ban of the same year, a period of about three months 
only. He was then dismissed to make way for Mihani. . 

As‘ad al-Mihani. The new professor, appointed for another term, took over 
the chair from Ibn al-Baqarhi. He and the Wazir Ahmad b. Nizàm al-Mulk, 
agreeing that the revenue of the college was too little to support the same 
number of students as before, decided that they would limit their number and 
dismiss the rest of them. This decision brought upheaval to the college. The 
students went on strike. Mihani had taught for only one day. He went to the 
Sultan's camp to get things settled, while Ahmad b. Nizàm al-Mulk appointed 
Abü'l-Fath b. Barhan as naib (substitute) pending the return of Mihani. 

This did not settle matters in Baghdad. Ibn Sadaqa, the Wazir of the 
Caliph, summoned the substitute, upbraided him (‘how dare you assume a : 
place already occupied by a professor ?’), confined him to his quarters, and 
had the Chief Qadî discontinue his status as shdhid-notary. Then, interestingly 
enough, the Wazir of the Caliph appointed а ngib of his own choice, Abū Mansür 
al-Razzaz, to fill the vacancy created by Mihani's absence. 

Abi’l-Fath b. Barhàn. We have just seen that Ibn Barhán had enjoyed 
a one-day appointment as nd’ib. He is also said to have been appointed to the 
chair as professor, only to be dismissed after one month. No dates are given 
for this one-month appointment.* 

Ibn Salmün. Among the events of the year 521 (between events dated 
Rabi‘ П and Jumada IT), Ibn Salman arrived m Baghdad where he was 
appointed to the chair of figh in the Nizamiya.’ The exact period of his tenure 


* Notice that Nizim’s descendants no longer had sole control over appointments. In this 
‘case, the Saljügid Sultan did the appointing. See Muntazam, rx, 206 (not in Kamil, nor in 
Bidaya). 

2 Pabagat al-shafi'iya, ту, 944. 

3 Whereas here both Sultans make the appointment, later the Caliph does so. See Muntazam, 
ух, 246; Tabagüt al-shafi‘iya, ту, 268. 

4 Muntazam, їх, 251; Tabagat al-shafi‘iya, xv, 42. 

. ° Muntazam, x, б. 
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is not given, but it was not а lengthy опе, because we again meet Mihaai 
а couple of years later. 

As'ad al-Mihant. Mihanî was thrice appointed professor at the Nizamiya. 
We have no dates for this third appointment ; but from his being mentioned 
among the events of the year 523 we can see that he had been teaching there 5f 
late. In Safar of this year, he is reported as teaching figh in Jami‘ al-Qasr 
because the Wazir Ahmad b. Nizim al-Mulk had forbidden him to do so in the 
Nizàmiya. He died this same year in Hamadhàn.! 

Ibn al-Khwujandi. On Saturday, 22 Rabi‘ I 531, Ibn al-Khujandi was 
appointed to the chair. This was not his first appointment. He had been 
appointed several times before and, of course, dismissed as many times. Even 
this last time he seems to have been sent back home, for he died on 1 Sha‘bén 
of this same year, a little over four months after his last appointment, in lis 
native town of Isbahàn.? 

Ibn al-Razzáz. We have already met Ibn al-Razzaz as a nà'?b in the Nizàmiya. 
In fact, he was himself a product of the college, and the roster of his teachers 
in this institution is very instructive. While it is of no particular help п 
determining the line of succession for a certain segment of the institutior’s 
professorial history, it is a sure commentary on the degree of its lack of stability. 
Ibn al-Razzàz had studied figh in the Nizàmiya under the direction of no less 
than five different professors: Abū Sa'd al-Mutawalli, Abii Hamid al-Ghazza.1, 
al-Kiya al-Harrasi, Abū Bakr al-Shashi, and As‘ad al-Mihani. 

We have no dates for this appointment of Ibn al-Razzàz. The biographers 
simply tell us that he was appointed, then dismissed. We do know, however, 
that he occupied the chair in the year 537.3 

By the middle of the sixth/twelfth century, the situation of the Nizimira 
had completely changed. Whereas appointments used to be made by Nizam 
al-Mulk and his descendants, by now it had become a matter of concern when 
the Caliph did not do the appointing. In the year 545, Abü'l-Najib is reported 
as teaching in the Nizamiya without the permission of the Caliph and coa- 
ducting his class completely in Persian. He was then punished like a criminal 
by the muhtasib, an official of the Caliph's administration. 

Before this, in 537, an event took place in the Nizamiya when the students 
engaged in hostilities against the teachers, at least the mu‘ids (drill-masters). 
Several vessels were reported this year to have anchored in front of the door 
of the Nizamiya.4 They were laden with wine and it seems that the muds 
had something to do with its destination. The students disapproved of what 
was taking place and started a fight. The mu‘tds sought protection with the 
Turks, who attacked the college and struck the students. The professor 
occupying the chair at the time, Ibn al-Razzaz, was not involved in the figEt, 
having kept to his home. It seems that the wine was destined for the Turks, 


1 ibid., 11, 13. 2 jbid., 68, and 70 fer a biographical notice. з ibid., 102. 
4 Incidentally, this would seem to mean that the site of the Nizimiya was on the river banz ; 
ef. p. 31, n. 8. 
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but that members of the college staff had some significant part to play in the 
delivery of the forbidden cargo to its final destination. 

Other Nizdmiya Colleges. The best source so far available to us on the 
Nizamiya Colleges is the work of the Shàfiite biographer Subki, Tabagdt 
al-shafi‘tya. ln a passage which has been pointed out by Goldziher? fog the 
information it contained on the development of colleges, Subki informs us that. 
Nizàm al-Mulk had the reputation of having founded a college in every im- 
portant town in the provinces of ‘Irag and Khurásàn. Subki also gives a list 
of the Nizamiya Colleges, nine in number: the Nizàmiyas of Baghdad, Balkh, 
Nisabir, Ната, Isbahan, Basra, Магу, Amul, and Mausil. It will be noticed 
that four of these were situated in the province of Khurasin (Balkh, Nisábür, 
Harat, and Marw), three in the province of ‘Iraq (Baghdad, Basra, and Mausil), 
one in the province of Jibal (Isbahàn), and one in the province of Tabaristan. 
(Amul). 

It seems that this list of Subki is based on his own information as derived. 
from the biographical notices compiled by him in his Tabagat. Reading through 
this important six-volume work, I noticed that these were the only colleges 
founded by Nizàm al-Mulk concerning which Subki had definite information. 
The Nizàmiya most frequently mentioned is the one in Baghdad; while those 
mentioned only once are those which were situated in Harat (11, 99), Basra 
(ту, 96), and Amul (rv, 321). 

Subki cites yet another Nizàmiya college in Khawárizm which was founded 
by Nizam al-Mulk, ‘the Latter’, whose name was Mas'üd b. ‘Ali and who 
was the Wazir of Khawarizmshah. Subki enumerates the similarities between 
this Nizam al-Mulk and his earlier illustrious namesake : their honorific titles, 
their post of Wazir, their Shafi‘ite partisanship, their founding of colleges, 
their murder by heretics, but not quite the same fame. 


We are now in a position to compare the Nizàmiya of Baghdad with other 
like institutions of learning in that city. Like all other professional institutions, 
it was an exclusive, private, college of law, whose main function was to educate 
lawyers or legal specialists. Our list of colleges in Baghdad includes 24 such 
institutions belonging to the three major schools of law : five for the Hanafites, 
eight for the Shafi‘ites, and eleven for the Hanbalites. There were undoubtedly 
others still, but these were among the most important and most representative. 
The Nizümiya, at the time of its foundation, and immediately thereafter, 
was not the only college in Baghdad, and one must therefore be careful not to 
credit it exclusively, and to the neglect of the other worthy institutions, with 
all the learned accomplishments of the period. 

The Nizamiya was undoubtedly larger than the mosque-colleges which were 
already in operation at the time of its foundation, since, unlike them, it had 
living quarters for its own students. But it was not necessarily larger than the 


e 
1 Article ‘Education—Muslim ’ in Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics (ed. Hastipga), v, 
199, n. 8. 
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Shrine College of Abi Hanifa which was founded the same year, had living 
quarters for its students, and compared with the Nizamiya in all other essentials, 
being for the Hanafites what the Nizàmiya was for the Shafi‘ites. As for wealth, 
the annual income from the endowments of the Nizémiya has been reported 
as 15,000 dinars. It was probably more than this, since that of the Shrine 
College has been reported as 80,000. In any case, the income of the latter 
institution was at least comparable with that of the Nizamiya. 

But if this be the case, why then the fame of the Nizamiya College aad 
the obscurity of the Shrine College not to mention that of the other important 
institutions ? The answer, I believe, is to be found in the way in which we have 
been interpreting the sources. The following statement is typical of this 
interpretation : | 


‘Hach new appointment to the post of mudarris or professor is noted 
by the historians for many years after the foundation of the college, aad 
it may be assumed therefore that the position was one of considerable 
importance ?.1 


But we need only to look into the general status of the college professorsh=ps 
at that time in order to see that such an assumption is unwarranted. Normal у, 
a professor, once appointed to a chair, occupied that chair until he died. Each 
law college had only one chair of law, and each was founded with someone in 
mind for its chair. When the incumbent died, his successor was somecne 
he had designated, or someone decided upon by a council of learned elders. 
The succession usually went to the best disciple, following the rule of seniorizy, 
someone who had served as an assistant and could carry on the work of the 
master. When the incumbent died, historians would note, in an obituzry 
notice, that he held the chair of law at such-and-such a college with the comment 
that it was founded for him, or that he succeeded so-and-so to the chair, or 
without any comment. The information was of some importance, but not of 
unusual importance. 

From the year 459/1067, the date of its foundation, until the second decede 
of the following century, the Shrine College of Abii Hanifa had only two p-o- 
fessors whose appointments were made by elders of the Hanafite schcol. 
The first professor taught from 459/1067 to 461/1069, the date of his death ; 
the second, from 461/1069 to 512/1118, the date of his death: only two 
appointments in over half a century, and between the two appointments, she 
chair was vacant for a period of only 15 days. 

During this same period of time, there were no less than 14 appointmeats 
given to 11 different professors at the Nizamiya by its founder or the founder’s 
son. Three of the professors had each received two appointments, that is, 
between intervening dismissals. The eleventh was appointed twice more 
after the year 512/1118—three times in all. 


1 R. Levy, A Baghdad chronicle (Cambridge, 1929), 195; cf. same author, ‘ The Nizámiya 
Madrasa at Baghdad’, JRAS, 1928, 268-9. 
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Thus the status of these profeslors at the Nizamiya differed from that 
of those at the other contemporary institutions: full tenure was, as a rule, 
dispensed with ; professors were hired and fired at will—the will of the founder 
Nizam al-Mulk and his successors. After Nizàm's death, one professor received 
two appointments, of which the first lasted one month, and the second, one 
day. "This procedure was in flagrant disregard of the well-established principle 
of a lifetime appointment practised in all colleges. Lifetime tenure was the 
normal procedure. For this reason, normal appointments were reported in the 
usual way, that is, in the obituary of the deceased professor. 

Now, the appointments at the Nizamiya of Baghdad, in contrast to those 
of the Shrine College and all other colleges, were both frequent, and © news- 
worthy '; they ‘ made news ' because they were something out of the ordinary, 
as compared with the local colleges. A new appointment, in most cases, meant 
a new dismissal and pointed to the new favourite of Nizam al-Mulk. For this 
reason, appointments and dismissals at the Nizamiya got what we might refer 
to journalistically to-day as ‘front-page coverage’. They were reported 
primarily among the events of the year, not only in the obituaries; and they 
were reported frequently because of the frequency with which the chair was 
made vacant by the administrator. 

After the year 512/1118, both the Shrine College and the Nizamiya were 
involved in scandal. The Shrine College had an administrator who was found 
guilty of embezzlement, as already mentioned; and the administrator of the 
Nizamiya was guilty of accepting bribes for appointments. As previously 
noted, the Shafi‘ite historian Sam‘ani says of one of the Nizamiya professors, 
that in order to get his appointments, he had spent more than enough money 
to build a college of his own. 

The case with tenure at the Nizamiya being what it was, the student 
suffered from the frequent interruptions. A law course normally required 
four years to complete. He could not be sure that he would be fortunate 
enough to complete the course with his original professor, as was normally 
the case in other colleges. In addition to the frequent hiring and firing, there 
was often a long lapse of time between the end of one appointment and the 
beginning of another. And in the meantime, studies were suspended or tem- 
porary substitutes were used. This explains the unusual number of professors 
some students had, and therefore the long periods of time required before they 
could graduate. One of these students, as previously mentioned, followed his 
law course with five different professors (Ghazzali among them), not counting 
the number of temporary substitutes. 

: All of this serves to show, I believe, that the frequent mention of the 
Nizamiya in the historical sources is not always to be interpreted in its favour. 
It also shows that great care must be exercised when making use of what. 
historical methodologists refer to as the argument from silence. 

But if the teaching of law was thé main purpose of the Nigàmiya, this 
is not to say that Ash‘arism was ignored by Nizam al-Mulk. This he could not 
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afford to do since he depended on the Ash'arite learned men (‘ulama’), his. 
link with the masses of Khurasin. What he did was to arrange, every now and 
then, to bring Ash‘arism into the college by the back door. From the socio- 
religious history of the period, we know of two notorious attempts of this . 
nature. The learned Ash'arite was in each case assigned as preacher to the 

Nizüàmiys. He was authorized to deliver homilies there and elsewhere in the 

city; which was in keeping with local practice. But in each of these two 

cases, the preacher mixed his homilies with Ash'arite propaganda. And the 

second preacher verbally attacked the Hanbalites and other Traditionalistz 

who constituted the strongest element of the city's population and who were 

deadly enemies of Ash‘arism. In each case, riots broke out in the city to suck 

an extent that Nizam al-Mulk found it necessary to withdraw these preachers. 

The Nizàmiya had no ‘ public chairs of theology’. This can be seen no: 
only in the terms of its endowment charter, but also in the technical terminology 
of the period. One cannot say therefore that Ash‘arite theology was ' taugh> 
officially ' there ; what can be said is that the preachers (wags) tried to make 
Ash'arism acceptable in Baghdad through a system of propaganda supportec 
by Nizàm al-Mulk ; but this had nothing official about it, and it was repeatedly 
opposed by the masses led by the Traditionalist ‘ulam@. The Nizamiya 
like the other colleges and mosque-colleges, was not a public institution ; like 
them, it was strictly private and exclusive. The professors were normally 
appointed from Persia, not from Baghdad as were the professors of the othe> 
colleges. The Nizamiya declined in importance after the death of Nizam al-Mulk ., 
and this can be seen, among other things, in the financial difficulties which i: 
experienced soon afterwards. 

To my mind, Ash‘arism cannot be said to have triumphed in Baghdad ix. 
the eleventh nor even in the twelfth century. Ghazzali had nothing officia. 
to do with its propagation there that we know of, and it remained, in its versior. 
from Khurasin, a hated importation which was repeatedly rejected, anc 
especially so after the middle of the eleventh century and the foundation o? 
the Nizàmiya. 

Contrary then to Goldziher's theory, the victory of the eleventh century: 
in Baghdad was not that of the Ash'arite school against Mu‘tazilism, on the 
one hand, and conservative orthodoxy, on the other. It was rather this 
orthodoxy, that is, Hanbalism, which, in alliance with the other strong Tradi- 
tionalist forces, brought about the retreat of Mu'tazilism in the first part o7 
the eleventh century ; and in the second part, the defeat of repeated attempts 
of the Ash‘arites to step into the place vacated by Mu'tazilism. The fruits о> 
this Hanbalite-Traditionalist victory may be seen in the following century. 
the twelfth, which witnesses a flourishing of Hanbalite colleges in Baghdad, 
at a time when the Nizàmiya, now on the decline, was being forced to сиз 

* 


ө 
1 These were the cases of Abū Nasr al-Qushairi in 469, and al-Bakri in 475; see, inter alia, 
Muntazam and Mir’at al-zamàán, sub anno. 
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its enrolment for lack of sufficient funds. It had already seen its best days 
during the lifetime of its founder.! 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


J. Pedersen, to whom we owe extensive and enlightening studies of Muslim 
education, has come to the conclusion that there was no real difference between 
madrasa and masjid, nor between madrasa and jàmi'. He discounts Ibn al-Hàjj's 
distinction between the former two, and the latter's wish to give the masjid 
more importance than the madrasa. According to Pedersen, the distinction 
was merely an artificial one, the name of madrasa having been decided by the 
main object of the institution and the special style of the building, and the name 
of the Jami having been applied only if the Friday service was held in it.? 
In support of his statement that ‘ it was only natural that the madrasa should 
also be called masjid’, Pedersen cites Ibn Jubair.2 But the two terms used 
in the passage by Ibn Jubair refer to two different places. The madrasa referred 
to was located in the Qarafa Cemetery at the foot of the Muqattam Mountain 
near the tomb of Өһай“, and the masjid was located in Cairo proper. The 
reference in the Rihla is therefore to two different buildings: one a madrasa, 
another a masjid. It does happen at times that the terms masjid and madrasa 
are used interchangeably in the sources referring back to the fifth/eleventh 
century, but only when the architectural unit includes both buildings. For 
instance, the Shrine College of Abii Hanifa which was part of an architectural 
unit including a masjid, a madrasa, and a mashhad (shrine), was referred to 
most often by the last term, but also by either of the former two. The same 
applies to madrasas whose structure included a masjid under the same roof or 
nearby. 

Pedersen also states * that the distinction between madrasa and ordinary 
mosque was very slight, 'all the less as sermons were also preached in the 
madrasa’. But a difference must be made between the sermon called wa‘z, 
delivered by a wag from a pulpit (minbar), which can take place in any one of 
the institutions (since wa'z, the art of preaching, was one of the subjects taught 
in the ordinary curriculum), and the sermon called khutba, the Friday sermon, 
delivered by a khatib in a cathedral mosque only. Wa'z sermons, being part of 
the curriculum of a law school, could therefore be delivered in madrasas without 
assimilating these to the mosques proper. 

In another passage, Pedersen speaks of the development of the madrasa 


1 16 is, I think, clear from what has been said that Ash'arism was not accepted officially 
in Baghdad as a result of the teaching conducted in the newly founded Nizümiya. Of course, 
the question still remains as to the fortunes of Ash'arism thereafter; but this is a subject which 
deserves a separate study. 

2 See J. Pedersen, in Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, ed. Gibb-Kramers (Leiden, Brill, 1953), 
article madrasa, 304. 

з Ма, ed. Wright-De Goeje (Leiden, Bill, 1907), 48. ^ op. cit., art. madrasa. 

5 See J. Pedersen, ‘Some aspects of the history of the Madrasa’, Islamic Culture, тп, 4, 1929 
(525-37), 536. 
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and his conclusion here again is that ‘there was no great difference between 
madrasa and masjid and. often the madrasa could be a јат“ °. 

But the difference which we see in the development of institutions of learning 
goes beyond a mere difference in names. It is a difference in their essential 
character, the understanding of which is not only of importance to the history 
of the institutions as such but also to the socio-political history of the period. 

It is well known that, from the Muslim point of view, knowledge (ilz) 
has a sacred character. It is so regarded whether taught in a private home or 
public building, whether in а mosque where the canonical prayers are pez- 
formed, or in another building not specifically for the performance of such 
prayers. Thus the founding of an institution of learning was an act of piety 
pleasing to God whether the institution was a masjid or a madrasa.! In Islam 
there is no division between the religious and the secular, between church 
and state, a principle established in Christianity at its very inception.? Ore 
must guard against attributing to Muslim institutions of learning characteristics 
parallel to those which developed in Western Christendom.’ Therefore, from 
jûmi‘ and masjid to madrasa, we do not have a development similar to that of 
European institutions from theological to secular schools. 

The difference between madrasa and masjid may be seen in the curriculum 
as well as in the administrative control of these institutions. In accordance 
with what we have already said above,‘ the masjid (mosque-college), was an 
institution which specialized in one of the religious sciences taught in the 
Јат (cathedral mosque). It had only one chair to offer for one of these sciences, 
whereas the jam‘ had a multiplicity of chairs for all of the sciences. A masjid, 
therefore, was an institution specializing in law, or in traditions, or in the art 
of preaching, etc. On the other hand, the madrasa was an institution which 
specialized in law only, as can be seen in the development of the technical 
terminology from the root 475.5 

The difference between madrasa and masjid may also be seen in the followinz 

_ legal opinion (fatwa) given by Abū Muhammad al-Juwaini® in his work, 
Mauqif al-imam wa’ lma’ mim.’ This opinion follows, in substance : 

If a scholar should approach men of financial means requesting money 

for the construction of a madrasa, he does not have the right to dispose 

of the money for any other purpose nor even to make the madrasa a masjic, 


1 of. Muntazam, тх, 110, where it was said of a patron of learning that he never built a dwelhnz | 
for himself without having built, for God, a masjid or a madrasa (kûna la yabni li-nafsihi manzilan 
hatta yabniya la "ahi masjidan au madrasatan). 

2 The New Testament’s distinction between the things that are Caesar’s and the things thet 
are God’s. А 

3 [tis in this sense that we agree with the tenor of Pedersen’s studies. 

4 See under ‘ Some technical terms °, above. 

5 See ibid. 

6 Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Yiisuf al-Juwaini (d. 438/1047 ; GAL, x, 385-6, Suppl, 
т, 667), father of the celebrated Sháafi'ite-Ash'arite,[mám al-Haramain al-Juwaini (d. 478/1085). 

* Quoted by Subki, абада al-shafi'iya, пт, 217-18 ; a manuscript of this work is preserved 
in Alexandria, see GAL, loc. cit. 
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nor to make the madrasa his property. He is rather obliged to dispose of 
it in pursuance of his original request. Were he to make it into a masjid, 
it would not become one, but it would become a madrasa at the moment 
of the conclusion of the agreement, by virtue of the first intention and 
transaction. 


Subki, after quoting this opinion, declares it а rare one, personal to Abū 
Muhammad ; that is, the institution becoming a madrasa without an explicit 
declaration to this effect in the endowment charter, simply on the basis of the 
original intention.! 

It is quite clear that Abii Muhammad is referring, in this legal opinion, 
to two different institutions, not one institution to which one may apply two 
different names. His opinion does not, however, give an explicit reason for 
his concern about the change of intention on the part of the requesting scholar. 
But why should he have any question about the foundation of a mosque- 
college (masjid) instead of a college (madrasa)? One would think, as perhaps 
Subki did in considering Abii Muhammad’s opinion as rare, that the founding 
of the former institution was at least as meritorious an act as founding the 
latter. Abū Muhammad was surely aware of this ; it could not have been his 
concern. It appears to me that he was concerned about the scholar deriving 
a greater financial benefit than his original request of founding a madrasa 
would have allowed. For the endowment of a madrasa provides salaries for 
the staff and scholarships for the students ; whereas that of a masjid provides 
a salary for the staff alone, usually only a professor of law and an 4màm (leader 
of the prayer), both of whose functions could be performed by the same person. 
From this point of view, to change the institution from madrasa to masjid 
would result in a substantial financial gain to the requesting scholar. So also 
would be the case were the scholar ‘to make the madrasa his property ’. 


For a long time a discussion has been carried on as to whether Nizam 
al-Mulk had made an innovation, and if so, what, in building his network of 
madrasas. The discussion began, apparently, with Subki, one of the keenest 
biographical historians of medieval Islam, himself a member of the Shafi‘ite 
schooL#f law. In his biographical notice on Nizam al-Mulk, Subki quotes his 
teacher Dhahabi as saying that this minister was the first to have founded 
madrasas. Subki takes issue with this statement and rightly shows where 
madrasas had already existed before the advent of Nizàm al-Mulk. But 
apparently sensing that there was something to consider in his teacher's state- 
ment, he goes on to say that after long pondering the question of what Nizam 
could have done first, he arrived at a tentative conclusion, namely, that it was 
this minister who first thought of giving scholarships to students. He then 


* Subki, op. cit., loo. cit. ð 
2 of. p. 49, n. 1, where the foundation of either mstitution was considered a meritorious act 
performed in the cause of God. 
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goes on to say that he is not certain, however, that scholarships did not exist 
before Nizam’s madrasas.! 

The discussion was carried on after Subki by other Arab historians ard 
has been debated by recent scholars ; but the problem is no nearer to a soluticn 
than, it was after Subki’s statement. I suspect, as I think Subki also did, that 
Dhahabi had something quite definite in mind. Whether or not this is so, the 
network of madrasas founded by Nizam was, in my opinion, such that it 
constituted an innovation in itself. 

The endowment of a madrasa provided salaries for the staff and scholar- 
ships for the students. The madrasa could also be the property of an individual 
and his descendants, as we see from the fatwa of Juwaini, or the property of 
the community belonging to the school of law for whose benefit it was founded. 
This made a difference in administrative control. The Nizimiya was the 
property of Nizam al-Mulk who held the purse strings and the power to hice 
and fire its professors. The Shrine College of Abū Наша was the propery 
of the Hanafite community, its administration being placed in the hands of a 
committee representing the community in question. There was therefore a 
difference in administrative control even within the one institution of the 
madrasa. 

Why did Nizām al-Mulk choose to endow a network of madrasas rather then 
a network of masjids? Why did he not patronize learning as many othsr 
patrons did: by providing for the foundation of a masjid, or a network of 
masjids ; or by endowing chairs (halgas) in a јат as Abū Mansür did in 
Ibn ‘Aqil’s case? The answer, it seems to me, is that the madrasa alore, 
already in existence as an institution, could answer his particular need. He 
founded his network of madrasas to implement his political policies throughoat 
the vast lands of the empire under his sway. The institution which could best 
lend itself to such use had to be one which could be established without ties 
of an official religious nature such as to bring it under the jurisdiction of tae 
Caliph, as in the jàmi' where the Caliph was the final appointing authority, 
or in the masjid where the тат was responsible to the Caliph, or even in 
a madrasa whose administrative committee represented the community of 
the local school of law. To manipulate a cathedral mosque or a mosque-colleze 
was out of the question. Therefore the institution Nizam chose as zn 


1 Subki does not give his reasons for believing that scholarships might have begun wth 
Nizam’s madrasas. But his statement seems to have been based on information which can be 
found elsewhere in his own biographical work, and which he may have had in mind when he 
made his conjecture. When he speaks of Imäm al-Haramain al-Juwaini (d. 478) as having taken 
over the professorship of his father’s mosque-college (masjid), he says of him that he used to spend 
his income (dukhl) on the students and that he also did this with his mheritance. This vas 
in Nis&bür, before Nizám al-Mulk built his Nizàmiya there for him (Табада al-shafi' iya, тїї, 252). 
Again Subki mentions the case of a student in Baghdad who was attending the mosque-college 
of Abū ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubáürak and who complained of not having received from his father the 
usual money order for his expenses. His teachqr, al-Kashfuli (d. 414/1023) arranged a loan “or 
him with one of the merchants in the amount of 50 dinars, which loan the student repaid upon 
receiving the money fiom his father shortly thereafter. See Subki. Tabagat al-shéft'iya, тї, 163 
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instrument of his policies was one whose administration could be kept out- 
side the reach of the Caliph's authority, an authority which had its place in 
the public opinion of the times. 

It is significant that Ibn al-Hajj distinguishes between the masjid and 
the madrasa and that he gives more importance to the former than to the latter 
institution. His work, Madkhal al-shar‘ al-sharif, printed in Cairo (in 1291/1874) 
and Alexandria (in 1293/1876), was written against innovations as can be 
seen in the title of one manuscript copy of the work preserved in the Princeton 
Library." Ibn al-Hajj’s judgment is no doubt based on Traditionalist grounds. 
The conservative Traditionalist jurisconsults were the most reluctant to give 
up their teaching in the masjid in order to teach in a madrasa. It was in the 
Hanbalite school of law that the conservative element was strongest, and 
it is this school which was the most reluctant in exchanging the masjid for the 
madrasa. Hanbalite biographical notices cite men who never lived in a madrasa, 
as а fact worthy of the scholar in question in that he never accepted emolu- 
ments from men of power and influence.? When madrasas became generally 
adopted in the sixth/twelfth century, some Hanbalites still maintained both 
a masjid and a madrasa, teaching fiqh in both institutions.’ 

For the madrasa in eleventh-century Baghdad exercised an undeniably 
strong attraction, especially on those who had not the means for the leisure of 
study. To devote oneself to-study meant to sacrifice the opportunity of monetary 
gain from plying a trade or profession. Prior to the big madrasas, both needy 
professors and needy students had to gain their livelihood outside the field of 
education. The professor had to hire himself out as copyist for wages. Those 
with a handsome handwriting gained large sums of money as copyists. This 
profession was not by any means left to the very greatest calligraphers, such 
as the Ibn Muglas and the Ibn al-Bauwabs; others, whose primary interest 
was elsewhere, but who had a certain talent for calligraphy, could at times 
gain enough to become rich. But the great majority could only eke out a living 
with this time-consuming job which, however, had the advantage of keeping 
them close to their primary interest in helping them to learn their texts. The 
students had other jobs, the most frequently mentioned in the biographies 
being that of guard or watchman. Al-Dàmaghàni (d. 478/1085) was a night- 
watchman in the city of Baghdad and would study by the light of his lamp *; 
so also was the case with al-Isfara’ini (d. 406/1016), among others.5 

Men of means were quite aware of this situation and there was no lack of 

1 Garrett Collection, MS No. 1517; cf. GAL, 1, 83, Suppl., п, 95. 

2 See Dhail (ed. Fiqi), т, 339. 

3 op. cit., т, 338, 343. 

4 In later years, he always remembered with gratitude the lady who would, from her balcony, 
on catching him napping, wake him to do his studies. 

5 of. Tabagàt al-shafí'iya, xv, 102, where Ghazz&li and his brother were given advice by their 
Safi guardian and tutor to go to a madrasa for their education so as to gain a livelihood while 
in the process of learning; and Ghazzàli later had a twinge of conscience that they had sought 


learning for a reason other than God (talabna ’1-‘ilma li-ghairi "llàk), but that God saw to it that 
they practised it in the cause of God. 
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charitable sentiments among them. But gifts of money were then, as always, 
susceptible to different motivations on the part of the donors. The situation 
of scholars being what it was, there was no disgrace attached to the acceptances 
of such gifts provided that the motivation was right. Some patrons of learning 
were truly generous, keeping their gifts a secret and wishing nothing in return ; 
their purpose being to have given aid to a religious man, a ‘friend of God’ 
who served Him by studying His Book, the Traditions of His Prophet, His Law. 
Some donors gave as a charitable deed in expiation of sins they often com- 
mitted in the prosecution of their commerce and trade. And there were thoss 
who gave for ostentation. But the donor to be avoided was he who gave 
expecting from the recipient certain services in return. Biographical notices 
not infrequently point out scholars who refused, out of a strong sense of honou- 
and decency,! to accept emoluments from such patrons of learning. For the 
religious scholar, the 'alim, was sought after by government officials and mer. 
of wealth and influence as one of the surest instruments for the control of the 
masses. ‘When scholars are said by their biographers to have refused suck 
gifts of money, it is quite clear that they had considered them too costly anc. 
were not prepared to sell themselves. 

Before Nizim’s network of colleges, there was no organized way of harnessing 
this great potential of power which resided in the control of the masses throug. 
the learned men of the religious sciences, In building his network, Nizam. 
al-Mulk was providing himself with an organization which would draw прог. 
this reserve of power for the first time in a systematic way. The madrasa 
as controlled by him, not only drew upon this reserve for his immediate needs 
but provided for the future of the supported school of law by attracting students 
into its system. Between a masjid without scholarships and a madrasa whick 
provided them, the average student’s choice was not difficult to make. Anc 
since he was free to follow any one of the orthodox schools of law, he favourec 
that juridical system which provided madrasas with scholarships, and one ofter 
reads, in the biographical notices, of transfers from one school to another 
Ibn ‘Aqil, staunch defender of the Hanbalites of the period, spoke often and 
quite strongly against these * turncoats ' who changed their juridical allegiance 
for monetary gain. 

Herein lies, I believe, the innovation of Nizam al-Mulk. His network of 
madrasas was essentially a creation of his own, on the grandest scale so far 
attempted, under his effective control, and generously maintained by him as a 
potent instrument of his political policies. 


The evolution in institutions of learning appears clearly in Baghdad where, 
prior to the introduction of the madrasa, the study of figh had already become 
one of the principal preoccupations of the masjid, as distinguished from the 
Jama where professorial chairs existed for the other religious sciences as well. 


1... ta‘affufan wa-tanazzuhan, of. among others, the case of Ibn Hamid (d. 403) and Sharif 
Abü Ja'far (d. 470). 
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As we have already seen, the first professors to teach in the Nizamiya and 
the Shrine College of Abū Hanifa had been teaching previously in masjids. 
Of these, the masjid in which Abū Ishaq al-Shirazi taught prior to his being 
chosen by Nizam for the new madrasa in Baghdad supplies us with important 
information on the transition from the masjid to the madrasa. 

The masjid of this famous teacher was attended by native and foreign 
students of law. Those who came from outside Baghdad, in order to study 
under his direction, lived in a nearby inn (khán). The masjid did not, therefore, 
have living quarters for this purpose, though the professor himself or an 
attendant could have suitable quarters there. The madrasa brought together 
these two elements, the college proper and the living quarters, into an 
architectural and administrative unity. The following statement is by a 
jurisconsult who began to study figh under the direction of Abū Ishaq al-Shirazi 
in 456, just three years before the latter's appointment to the chair of figh 
in the Nizàmiya in the year of its inauguration. This student, Abū ‘Ali al-Fariqi 
(433/1041-528/1133), had been studying in Maiyafariqin whence he came to 
Baghdad, following the death of his teacher, in order to continue his studies 
with Shirazi? : 


‘T took up residence in an inn facing the mosque-college of Abū Ishaq 
(al-Shirazi) in the quarter of Bab al-Maratib, wherein lived the (graduate) 
disciples of the Shaikh and those who were learning fiqh under his direction. 
When we were many, there were about twenty of us; when we were few, 
there were about ten. The Shaikh Abū Ishãq was teaching us the law course 
(ta/Tiqa) in a period of four years, so that when the student had learned his 
course during this period of time, it was no longer necessary for him to study 
anywhere else. He used to give us a lesson following the ghada prayer 
and another following the ‘isha’ prayer. In the year 460 (1067-8), I crossed. 
over to the west side (of Baghdad) to the Shaikh Abi Nasr b. al-Gabbügh 
and studied al-Shamil 4 under his direction ; then I returned to Abu Ishaq 
and became his (graduate) disciple until he died.’ 5 
This statement is a welcome piece of evidence on the education of a law 

student, just before the advent of the Nizamiya, as well as on the administrative 
organization underlying that education. After his appointment to the chair 
of the Nizàmiya, Shirazi continued to teach as he had done previously. The 
only difference was that the madrasa now combined both the function of the 
masjid and of the nearby inn. 


1 The Hanafites had such a khan in the quarter of Qati‘at al-Rabi', on the west side of the 
city: see Muntazam, уш, 150 (H. 18-20). І do not remember finding any reference to such a 
khan for the Hanbalites. 

2 Muntazam, x, 37. 

з Literally: ‘to sit before anyone else ’,¢.e. before any other professor of law. 

* A work by Abi Nasr b. al-Sabbügh, see GAL, 1, 388, Suppl., 1, 671. 

5 Shirazi died in 476/1083. 
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We have already pointed out that the Nizamiya’s administrative organize- 
tion differed from that of other madrasas of the period. Nizam kept for himsef 
and his descendants the administrative control of the institution ; a procedure 
which was perfectly legal, but which gave him control over appointments fcr 
the professorial chair. The founder of the Shrine College of Abū Нала dil 
not reserve for himself such powers, and such was generally the case with other 
similar institutions. Nizam's control over appointments was similar to Ње 
control exercised by the Caliph over appointments in the cathedral mosques, 
but with this important distinction : that his control was really more effective 
than the Caliph’s by virtue of his abolition of the principle of permanert 
tenure for its professorial chair. As we have seen, this principle, operative in 
all other institutions, Jami, masjid, and madrasa, was inoperative in tke 
Nizimiya of Baghdad. Moreover, it had no official religious character which 
would bring it in some way under the supervision of the Caliph. Its counte-- 
part, the Shrine College of Abū Hanifa, had an imām who had to be appointed. 
by the Caliph. 

After the death of Nizam al-Mulk, the waning of Saljügid power, and tke 
return of power in Baghdad to the Caliphs, a new type of institution came 
into being, which was at once a reversion to the earlier institution of the janu* 
and an assimilation of the essential features of the madrasa. The well-known 
Madrasa Mustansiriya, named after the Caliph al-Mustansir, is an examp.e 
of this development. Like the jams‘, it was open’to students of all the majer 
orthodox schools of law, and in so far as it was so, it was an unrestricted institu- 
tion. But, like the madrasa, each school of law had its own exclusive instituticn 
within the уйт“ which had four chairs of law, one for each of the juridical 
systems represented. 

With the foundation of this institution we have, in a sense, а complese 
cycle in the development of institutions of learning in Baghdad. The jdm 
was unrestricted and served all schools of law ; the masjid, then the madraza 
were both exclusive, each serving one particular school of law ; and finally, the 
madrasa as established by the Caliph, became once again unrestricted, bat 
benefited from the characteristics of the exclusive madrasa. 

Before this trend had begun to take place, exclusivism in the madraza 
had had its influence on the community in the political, economic, and religioas 
spheres. It sought to control the ‘ulam’ in order to control the masses. Ey 
its offer of scholarships it sought to increase the membership of one school zo 
the detriment of the others, and this in turn reacted on ће ‘ulama representing 
the various schools of law, producing a rift among them, separating those 
who sold themselves from those who preferred asceticism to an easy materml 


3 All shrines were attended by imams appointed by the Caliph ; see Mawardi, al-Ahkam il- 
sultànzya (Cairo, Mahmidiya Tijariya Press, n.d.), 96 (transl. E. Fagnan, Statuts gouvernementauz 
(Alger, 1915), 209). The Nizamiya may later hava acquired an imam, when it was no longer uncer 
the control of Nizàm and his descendants. 

? Hanafite, Mialikite, Shafi'ite, and Hanbalite. 
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life, in their relentless struggle to remain free in order to protest. These were 
the ‘ulama’ in Baghdad who had a strong following among the masses. 

The Nizàmiya experiment failed in its attempt to develop an institution 
free from caliphal jurisdiction. In its subsequent history, we see its control 
wrested from the hands of Nizém’s descendants, alternatively by the Sultan 
and the Caliph depending upon the power held at the moment by the one or 
the other. Its exclusivism, though inherited from the masjid, was of a character 
which alienated it from the local population, being divorced as it was, from 
caliphal influence, serving in an indirect way the purposes of Ash‘arism, and 
representing, as it did, a foreign Persian element. It was therefore opposed 
by the native conservative element in the city of Baghdad, namely the 
Hanbalites and the Traditionalists of the other schools of law. 

Although the Nizàmiya type of madrasa had failed, the institution of the 
madrasa as such went on to flourish in the sixth/twelfth century. It flourished 
as it became assimilated to institutions long familiar to Baghdad. On the one 
hand, it followed the line of development of the masjid, each serving one 
particular juridical system exclusively ; and on the other, that of the йт, 
serving more than one system. In following this development along both lines, 
the madrasa nevertheless remained distinct from the masjid as well as from the 
jami‘. But the government of Baghdad, now in the control of a more powerful 
caliphate, sought for unity among the ‘ulama’ under its hegemony, and thus 
called for the relaxation of the spirit of exclusivism whose divisive tendencies 
had reached a peak in the previous century and had been a source of its 
weakness.! 


1 The following statements of the Wazir Ibn Hubaira (d. 560/1165), staunch member of the 
Hanbalite school whose forces had trrumphed in the sixth/twelfth century, while giving further 
evidence of the distinction between madrasa and masjid, characterize the spirit of the times : 

* The assignment of masjids to certain masters of juridical systems in particular, exclusively 
of others, is an heretical innovation (in the sense that) one should not say, “ these are the 
masjids of the followers of Ahmad [b. Hanbal]”—so that the followers of а1-5һай аге. 
debarred therefrom ; nor the reverse. This would indeed be an innovation, seeing as the 
Most High has said with regard to the Sacred Mosque (in Mecca), which is the most excellent 
of masjids, “ Equal is he who dwells therem апа he who comes from the outside [Qur’an, 
XXI, 25] "7. 

[Here Ibn Rajab interrupts the quotation to make the following comment: ‘ As for 
madrasas, he [— Ibn Hubaira] did not make the same statement with regard to them; 
rather, he said: °] 

‘It is not right that restrictions be imposed on Muslims in the stipulations regarding 
madrasas. For Muslims are as brothers therein ; and the madrasas are as masjids which are 
built for the sake of God—exalted is He above all! Therefore, these stipulations should 
contain (only) that which falls to the lot of (all) worshippers of God (alike). I, personally, 
have reframed from setting foot in a madrasa respecting which stipulations had been made 
which I did not find to exist in my own way of thinking (lam ajidha *indz). Thús perhaps, 
because of such stipulations, I might be prevented from inquiring about a problem the solution 
of which I need, or from imparting knowledge, or from acquiring it.’ 

The above quotations are made by Ibn Rajab, Dhail (ed. Fiqi), x, 279-80, from Ibn Hubaira’s 
al-Ifsah ‘an sharh ma‘tni 'l-sihàh. е 


AN ANDALUSIAN POET OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY: IBN AL-HAJJ 


By J. Е. P. HOPKINS 


HERE is in the British Museum an Arabic MS (Or. 5670) of some 32 folics 
entitled Kitab qarà in al-qasr wa-mahasin al-‘asr ft madh amir al-muslimta 
[sic] Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn Nasr and ascribed to the adib Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allàa 
b. al-Hajj. This ascription arouses no suspicion at first sight, for the kunya 
of the Nasrid sultan of Granada Muhammad V was indeed Abū ‘Abd Allar, 
and there was at his court a poet and littérateur of repute named Tbrahin 
b. al-Hajj. The description of the MS in the catalogue takes this ascriptioa 
at its face value. The purpose of this paper is to set forth as much as can be 
discovered about the poet Ibn al-Hàjj and his works and to discuss the ascrip- 
tion of the extant fragments bearing his name. 

The sources for the biography and dîwan of Ibn al-Hajj are few. Chief cf 
them is the Јђаја + of Lisän al-Din b. al-Khatib, the celebrated polygrapa 
who was Ibn al-Hajj’s contemporary. The Ihdta’s tarjama is the basis of thoss 
in the Nafh, the Jadhwa, and the Nayl. Apart from this work there are severel 
other original works extant, viz. the Musnad of Ibn Marzüq, the Rihla cf 
Khalid al-Balawi, the Masalik al-absar of Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, and a title- 
less anthology by one Ibn ‘Azim. Two, perhaps three, works now lost are quoted 
as sources. Firstly there is one by Wadi Ashi cited in the Nafh,? and secondly 
a work by one Hadrami, cited by Ahmad Baba, probably the Fahrasa which ha 
often quotes. This Hadrami is probably ‘Abd al-Muhaymin who, like Ibn ab 
Hajj himself, was a secretary to the Marinid Abi 'l-Hasan.? The citation by 


+ The following are the main works used in preparing this paper : 

Lisän al-Din Ibn al-Khatib (Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah): al-Ihafa fi akhbàr Gharnàfa, ес. 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah “пап, vol. т, Cairo, 1955, pp. 350-71. (An earlier edition, Cairo, 1319/ 
1901, 1, 193.) 

Id.: al-Katiba al-kàmina fi-man lagaynah bi’l-andalus min shu'arà' al-mi’a al-thaminc, 
MS at the National Library, Rabat, No. D 132, ff. 89г.-99г. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maqqari: Nafh al-tib min ghusn al-andalus al-rajib, ed. Muhammad 
Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, vol. ш, Cairo, 1949, pp. 287-9 (= Analectes, 1, 822-3), vol. 1x, 
315-27. By Analectes is meant the partial edition of Dozy et al., Leiden, 1855-61. 

Ibn al-Qàdi (Ahmad b. Muhammad): Jadhwat al-iqtibàs, Fez, n.d., pp. 87-92. 

Ahmad Baba: Nayl al-ibtihaj, Cairo, 1351/1932, рр. 44-6 (on the margin of Ibn Farhün's 
Dibàj). . 

Ibn Marzüq ' al-Khatib ' or * al-Jadd ° (Muhammad b. Ahmad): al-Musnad al-sahih al-hasaz 
Jë ma'üthir mawlana Abi Hasan, extracts ed. Lévi-Provengal in Hespéris, v, 1925. 

Khalid al-Balawi: Rihla, properly entitled Taj al-mafrig ft tabliyat “Шата? al-mashric, 
British Museum, MS Or. 9252, ff. 179r.-190r. 

Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari: Masalik al-absür, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS arabe 232^, 
ff. 214v.-216r. 

‘Ali b. ‘Azim: Anthology of Andalusian poetry, Leiden, MS Cod. 30 (3) Gol., ff. 95-117 
= pp. 189-234. 

а This Wadi Ashi (i.e. of Guadix) is doubtlesssthe Abū ‘Abd Allah quoted several times b> 
Magqgari, e.g. тп, 276 (Analectes, x, 814), v1, 302 (Analectes, п, 831). 

3 Jadhwa, 279. 
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Ahmad Вара gives no information beyond the fact that Ibn al-Hajj was a 
sahib of Hadrami. Thirdly, the Nafh quotes Khalid al-Balawi, but I have 
failed to find the original in the Rikla and conclude that it must be from another 
work of Balawi, or from an early recension of the Rikla, for that which we have 
now is an edition issued by a descendant of the author. To these works may also 
be added Ibn al-Khatib’s own al-Tàj al-muhalla, from which the [hata gives a 
long quotation. 

To return to the works independent of the Ihdta: the authors of all three 
were personally acquainted with Ibn al-Hàjj. Ibn Marzüq 'al-Khatib' or 
*alJadd' (so called to distinguish him from his homonymous descendants 
Al-Hafid, Al-Kafif, and Hafid al-Hafid) was his colleague in the Marinid civil 
service. Khàlid al-Balawi met him in the eastern Maghrib on both the outward 
and return legs of the pilgrimage which he describes in his Rihla. ‘Umari 
met Ibn al-Hàjj in Cairo during the second of his two pilgrimages. The Paris 
MS of the Masálik is especially valuable, as it is an autograph. The relationship 
between these sources is shown in the diagram. 


(ai-Tàj al-muhallà) 


(Balawi) (Wadi Balawi 
[not Zihla] Ashi) Ihüta (Ria) ^ Hadrami 
Nafh Jadhwa Nayl Musnad Ibn'Azin МаѕайЕ 
Biography 


Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Numayri, known as Ibn al-Hajj, was - 
born at Granada in 713/1313. His grandfather had been in the service of the 
B. Ashgilüla at Guadix, but went over to the Nasrid side when his masters 
rebelled against Muhammad II. His father also was a Nasrid civil servant. 
Ibráhim himself followed the tradition and in 734/1333 was enrolled (irtasama) 
in the kuttab al-insh@ at Granada. He did not remain long at his desk, however, 
for in Muharram 737/1337 he left for the pilgrimage. The text of the Ihdta 
seems to need emendation here. It reads: athara 'l-mashriq 3 fa’nsarafa ilā 
"lI-andalus fi muharram ‘am 737 wa-alamma bv l-duwal . . . fa-hajja. This makes 
nonsense unless insarafa is taken to mean ‘return’, which would be unusual. 
Ibn al-Qàdi indeed has raja‘a, but understanding the matter thus brings new 
difficulties, for if Ibn al-Hajj has returned to Spain the phrase alamma bi'l- 
duwal becomes meaningless, and fa-hajja is abrupt. The simplest emendation 
would be to substitute min for ilā after insarafa, and the sense becomes straight- 
forward. The excerpt quoted by Ibn al-Khatib from his own al-Tàj al-~muhalla, 


1 González-Palencia (Historia de la literatura arábigo-espaiiola, first edition) gives 762/1360, 
but this is manifestly incorrect. The second edition omits all reference to Ibn al-Hàjj. 

2 For this rebellion see the article by I. S. Allouche in Hespéris, xxv, 1938. 

3 This phrase is itself an editor's emendation for the ila athar al-mashrig of the MSS. 
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in so far as I can extract a meaning from the luxuriant saj‘, supports this 
conjecture. The Nayl says simply : Sharraqa ‘äm 737. 

We are not informed as to the route taken by Ibn al-Hàjj towards Mecca, 
but no doubt it was that followed by his contemporary Khalid al-Balawi, 
who, setting out also from Granada, crossed from Almería to Hunayn (moi. 
Honaine, now an unimportant village 28 miles, as the crow flies, north-west 
of Tlemcen), thence travelled by way of Tlemcen, Algiers, Bougie, Constantine, 
and Béne to Tunis, where he took ship for Alexandria. It seems likely that 
Ibn al-Hàjj was at Tlemcen when it was taken from the ‘Abd al-Wadid Abi 
Tashfin by the Marinid Abū 'l-Hasan of Fez. This event took place m 
Ramadan 737/1337, six months after Ibn al-Hajj had left Granada. (Khald 
took three months over this part of his journey.) He recited to Khalid a punning 
couplet which he had composed on that occasion : 


* Tlemcen was built in impregnable fashion, clad in the harshest garb 2f 
hostility ; 
but no wonder it tumbled down and collapsed on us, for a man wah 
a pickaxe came to knock it down !’ 
Sahib Fas, of course, also means ‘ the ruler of Fez’. 


Of Ibn al-Hajj’s two journeys to the East nothing is known apart from 
what may be inferred from passing references. It is evident, for example, 
that he got as far as Damascus on his first journey, for there he made the 
acquaintance of three well-known scholars. The first, Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, 
is too famous to need further comment. The second, ‘Alam al-Din Abū 'l-Qasim 
Muhammad b. Yiisuf al-Birzali, was born at Seville of Berber descent and 
became a professor at the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya at Damascus, where 3e 
died in 739/1339.! The third, Jamal al-Din Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mizzi, 
also taught at the Ashrafiyya and died in 742/1341.? These personages were all 
muhaddiths and (of course) Shafi‘is. The fact that Ibn al-Hajj is associated wich 
these Shafi‘is, coupled with the nature of his work Rawdat al-‘ubbdd (see belo"v) 
makes it seem that he too was a Shafi. But against this is the fact that Ahmed 
Baba’s Nayl is nominally restricted to Malikis and that his shaykh Khalil 
al-Tawzari was imam al-malikiyya at Mecoa.? In Egypt he met the Malikite 
gadi of Alexandria ‘Imad al-Din al-Kindi, of whom a work, al-Kafil а-та‘? 
al-tanzil, still exists, and another Malikite whom we know independently, 
Wajih al-Din Yahya b. Muhammad al-Sanhaji. 

On his return to Ifriqiya (which would be towards the end of 738/1337) 
he entered the service of ' one of the Hafsid rulers at Bougie’. The ruler in 
question was Abū Zakariyya’ Yahya, son of the sultan Mutawakkil, who lize 
his brother Abi ‘Abd Allah at Constantine enjoyed a semi-autonomy. Later 
he left Abū Zakariyyà"s court and moved to that of Abū ‘Abd Allah. This is 

1 See Rosenthal’s article in EZ, new ed., т, s.v. Birzali. 
? See GAL, 11, 64. 


. 
з Nafh, ux, 287. For Khalil see Neyl, 111. Tawzar ог Tüzar is a place in south Tunisia, 
à la frangaise Tozeur. i GAL, т, 109, Suppl., 11, 135. 5 Died 747/1346. 
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clearly implied by Ibn Marzüq, who states that Ibn al-Hàjj came from Constan- 
tine where he had been Katib to Abū ‘Abd Allah, and in fact Khalid al-Balawi, 
returning from his pilgrimage in Ramadan 740/1339, stayed at Ibn al-Hajj’s 
house at Constantine. As a matter of fact this prince had died seven months 
previously and his viceroyalty had fallen to his son Abii Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
It may be supposed that the death of his patron was the chief cause of Ibn al- 
На]]'в decision to try his fortune elsewhere, for he made his way westward. 
and found employment at Fez with the Marinid sultan Abū 'l-Hasan. According 
to Ibn Marzüq this move was by the invitation of Abi ’l-Hasan. The practice of 
western katibs at this period (not viziers) of leading a wandering life of service 
at one court after another is well known. The great example is Ibn Khaldün ; 
Lisàn al-Din b. al-Khatib is another. The post of katib at this time does not 
seem to have implied any loyalty beyond the minimum expected of a servant 
towards his master. The katib was a free-lance at liberty to offer his services 
in the best market. Viziers, on the contrary, were usually members of families 
‘closely related by blood and fortune to the reigning dynasty. 

Ibn al-Hajj remained for some years at Fez before he felt the itch to be on the 
move again. About 748/1347 he set off again for the pilgrimage. During this 
journey he was introduced to Ibn Fadl Allāh al-‘Umari, whom he visited in 
the Citadel (Qal‘at al-Jabal).1 He was still absent when Abū 'l-Hasan was 
deposed by his son Abū ‘Inan in the following year. On returning to Ifriqiya 
(this would be about 750/1349) he served the Hafsids for a time at Bougie. The 
hata is the authority for this statement. The passage is confused but says in 
effect that Ibn al-Hàjj, learning on his return to Ifriqiya that Abü 'l-Hasan's 
star was setting, wished to retire from public service, but once more accepted. 
employment under the Hafsids when they temporarily retrieved their lost 
fortune. This interpretation of Ibn al-Khatib’s words fits the known facts 
reasonably well. 

Abii 'l-Hasan undertook the conquest of the eastern Maghrib at the expense 
of the B. ‘Abd al-Wad and the Hafsids. He took Tunis in 748/1347 and began 
an increasingly precarious occupation which he finally had to relinquish in 
150/1349. Meanwhile his son Abū ‘Inän had stepped into his shoes in Morocco, 
and one of Abii ‘Inan’s first steps in opposition to his father was to restore to 
Constantine and Bougie the Hafsid emirs whom Abii '1-Hasan had exiled to the 
Tlemcen area. The emir of Bougie was Abi ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad. By 
153/1352 Abū ‘Inan, now rid of his father and considering his position strong 
enough, replaced this Muhammad by a Marinid governor. It seems certain 
that the brief Hafsid restoration at Bougie referred to by Ibn al-Khatib was 
this three-and-a-half years’ reign of Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad.? 


1 ‘Umari refers to Ibn al-Hajj as ‘ secretary at the Marinid capital’, so that their encounter 
must have taken place during Ibn al-Hajj’s second journey ; and since ‘Umari died 1n 749/1348 
this second journey must have begun some timg before that. 

2 Approximately from Shawwal 749/January 1349 to Sha‘bin 753/October 1352 (Brunsohvig, 
La Berbérie orientale . . . , 1, 169, 176). 
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No doubt the abdication of Abū ‘Abd Allah afforded Ibn al-Hajj the oppor- 
tunity which he had been awaiting, for he began a period of meditation at the 
tomb of Abii Madyan at Al-"Ubbàd, near Tlemcen. Abū Madyan Shu'ayb b. 
al-Hasan al-Andalusi ! was a native of Cantillana near Seville. After studying 
at various places in Barbary he made the pilgrimage, then settled permanently 
at Bougie, where he acquired a great reputation for sanctity and erudition. 
During the reign of the Almohade Caliph Ya'qüb al-Mansür, by reason of 
slanders put about by his enemies, he was summoned (though with all courtesy} 
to present himself at the court at Marrakech. He died on the way within 
sight of Tlemcen and was buried at the village of Al-‘Ubbad. This was in 
594/1197. His tomb soon became a centre of pilgrimage and has remained so to 
this day. 

Ibn al-Hajj did not long enjoy the tranquillity of Al-‘Ubbad, for Abii ‘Inan 
obliged him to become one of his katibs and on the death of Ibn Ridwan, Abi 
‘Inan’s private secretary, he was appointed to replace him. The date of this 
event cannot be fixed with any precision, but it was evidently between 753/1352 
and 759/1358. During his tenure of this office he was acquainted with the editor 
of Ibn Battüta, Muhammad b. Juzayy, to whom he was related by marriage.? 

In 759/1358 Abii ‘Inan died. Ibn al-Hajj seized his opportunity and 
returned to his native land. For 22 years he cannot have made more than short 
visits to Spain. The fact that a gasida quoted in Ibn ‘Azim’s collection is 
addressed to the Nasrid sultan Yüsuf I (733-55/1332-54) is in fact the only 
hint that he had ever returned at all during these years. He was now 46 years 
of age, at the height of his powers and a man of wide experience. Besides his 
official work he had found time to write some verse and no doubt some of his 
prose work. The greater part of his literary output was probably wribten after 
his final return to Spain, when his relatively quiet life as a provincial magistrate 
would give him more leisure than he could have enjoyed as a court official in 
Barbary; but a good proportion of his extant poetry had already been 
composed. 

The remainder of Ibn al-Hajj’s career is even more obscure than what 
has gone before. The Ihata says: ‘He was employed as an ambassador to 
various rulers and was appointed qadî of the латта in the province (al-qilim 
[81с]) near to the capital. He is now one of the chief men of the land and lives 
in а fashion which is well known. He attends the sultan's council and is con- 
sidered to be one of the most distinguished of those who await their turn at his 
door. He is in the prime of life (tawassata min al-iktthal), a writer still of official 
as well as literary pieces (mugim li-rasm al-kitāba wa'l-turaf), and he permits 
himself to wear silk, to dye hair and beard black, to affect a certain display, 


1 Many biographies. The oldest seems to be that of his near-contemporary Ibn al-Zayyat 
al-Tadili in the Kitab al-tashawwuf ila rijàl al-tasawwuf, ed. A. Faure, Rabat, 1958. 

? Nayl, 145; Jadhwa, 246. 

3 Мајр, viu, 46 
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and to strive to inspire respect ’. This was written about 770/1368, by which 
time Ibn al-Hajj had been re-established in his native land for about ten years. 
The sultan mentioned is the Nasrid sultan of Granada. In 755/1354 Muham- 
mad V al-Ghani bi’l-Lah came to the throne of Granada, to be followed in 
160/1358 by Isma‘il II for a year. In 761/1359 Muhammad VI ‘el Rey 
Bermejo’ succeeded and was ousted by Muhammad V again in 763/1361. 
Muhammad V reigned for 30 years and was succeeded in 793/1390 by his son 
Yüsuf П. The Nasrids had been for almost a century the last independent 
Muslim dynasty in Spain, for the fall of Marcia in 668/1269 had put an end to 
the B. Hid. The Nasrid territory was reduced by now to the district around 
Granada and the strip of land to the south extending from Malaga to Almeria. 
The extraordinary thing is that this little kingdom, attacked on all sides by the 
Christians, survived for over two centuries more, and saw that astonishing late 
flowering of Islamic culture which produced the Alhambra, the Alcázar of 
Seville, and, besides the subject of this study, scholars and poets such as 
Ibn Zamrak and Ibn al-Khatib.? 

In 768/1366 Ibn al-Hajj was dispatched by Muhammad V on a mission to 
the Ziyanid sultan of Tlemcen Abū Hammii ? Müsa II. No sooner had he taken 
ship than the ‘enemy ’ (that is, the subjects of Peter the Cruel) captured the 
ships which formed his convoy near Habiba Island, off Oran, and he was held 
a captive until his ransoming а short time afterwards. The account of this 
misadventure, as given in the Ihdta, seems to indicate that it was Abū Hammü 
who negotiated the ransoming. Ibn al-Khatib gives a summary account of the 
affair in Ibn al-Hajj’s own words: ‘ Be it known to you, my Lord (God, who 
is exalted, preserve you!) that our departure from Almería took place on 
Thursday 6 Rabi‘ II 768 [10 December 1366], and the enemy overcame us on 
the evening of Friday 7th after a fierce fight. We came forth from our imprison- 
ment on Saturday 22 Rabi‘ II and I reached Spain in the fleet of Our Majesty 
(may God assist him !) in Jumada II of the same year, after it had been to 
Cartagena and taken three of the enemy’s galleys and the Muslims had done fine 
work ’. 

Nothing more is known about the life of Ibn al-Hajj except that late in 
life he had as a pupil the celebrated jurist Ibn ‘Asim, author of the oft-printed 
law book Tuhfat al-hukküm fi nukat al-'ugüd wa'l-ahküm. Since Ibn al-Hàjj 
was still alive when the [hata was composed, and since all the important 
sources go back to the Ihdia, there is no record of his date of death. However, 
since Ibn ‘Asim was his pupil, and Ibn ‘Asim was twenty years of age in 780/ 
1878, it may be assumed that Ibn al-Hajj was still alive in that year. As by 

1 The Ihéta’s section on Ibn al-Hajj was written between 768/1366 and 772/1870. The 
first of these dates is given by the episode reported below; the second by the argument of 
Muhammad ‘Inan ([hata, 81-2) which shows that Ibn al-Khatib can have added nothing to the 
Ihàata after this date. 

2 Jn this connexion see E. García Gómez e Cinco poetas musulmanes, Madrid, 1944, 171 seq. 


3 Correct the text of Iháta, 370, 1. 3 from foot, which has Ahmad ibn, though а note correctly 
identifies tbe bearer of the name. 
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this time he was 67 years old he probably died between 780/1378 and 
790/1388. 


> 


Works 

The Zhàto gives a list of Ibn al-Hajj’s works comprising 20 titles. This list 
was compiled about 770/1368! and even if complete at that date was possibly 
added to later. But it is the fullest list we have. Seventeen of these titles are 
given (with variants) by the Jadhwa, nine by the Nafh, and five by the Nayl. 
None of these later lists adds anything to that of the Ihafa, and it is evident 
that the Ihata’s list is the source for all the others. There is no need to reproduce 
this list here in extenso. 

As far as I can discover none of these works has med. They are on à 
variety of subjects. Of the fourteen whose titles indicate their contents, four 
are on religious subjects or Sufism, three on the Traditions (including two 
sets of Arba'in), three on (or of) poetry, two on law, and two on occult subjects. 
One of them appears to be an abridgement or a commentary of a known work. 
It is called Rawdat al-‘ubbad al-mustakhraja min al-Irshad ‘ which [i.e. the 
Irshad] is the work of our shaykh the “ Pole” Abū Muhammad al-Shafi'1 ". 
MSS of this Irshad wa’l-tatriz fv fadl dhikr Allah wa-tilawat kitābih al-‘azz 
still exist.2 A work with a curious title is Fayd al-*ubüb wa-ijalat qidah al-adab 
fi'l-haraka йа Qusantina wa’l-Zab. The history books are silent on any expedi- 
tion which might be identified with this karaka. Finally, the reading Табут 
al-mushkilat al-hadithiyya al-wasila min Zubayd Yaman ila Makka of the 
Jadhwa is to be preferred to the al-haditha of the new edition of the Ihàta 
(the title is lacking from the old edition). Of the three works of (or on) poetry, 
two seem to be collections of exercises or examples displaying various poetic 
devices, e.g. tawriya, which in fact is a conspicuous feature of Ibn al-Hàjj's 
poetry. There is no title which can easily be associated with the Qara'in. 


Poetry 

The verses attributed to Ibn al-Hàjj may be divided into three groups, 
which I shall refer to as those of Ње [hata, Ibn ‘Azim, and the Qara'in. The 
works which in the diagram on p. 58 are shown to be connected all contribute 
something towards the compilation of Ibn al-Hàjj's diwan. Besides these, the 
Masahk quotes lines also to be found in the other works and may for this 
purpose be grouped with them. These works constitute the Ihafa group. 
The Musnad gives no, quotations. There remain the anthology of Ibn ‘Azim. 
and the British Museum MS entitled Qarin al-qasr. 

Ibn ‘Azim’s work, as extant, consists of 46 pages [sic] and ends so abruptly 
as probably to be incomplete. It begins on p. 189 with a dedication to Abū 'I- 
Најјај b. al-Ghani bil-Làh, ie. Yusuf II (798-7/1391—4). Ibn al-Hajj is 
introduced оп p. 190 as al-shaykh al-awhad Burhan al-Din Abi Ishaq ibn [sic] 
Ibrahim ibn al-Hàjj and copious citationsmre made from a тй ууа which is later 


1 See above, p. 62, n. 1. ? GAL, п, 226, Suppl., п, 227. 
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(p. 191) stated to be addressed to Yusuf I (733/1332). There follow lines from 
a daliyya addressed to Muhammad V ‘ when his son reached Ceuta on their 
return from the Maghrib to the seat of their government ’. This can only refer 
to Muhammad’s return to power in 763/1301 after the interregnum of Ізша IT 
and Muhammad VI, during which time Muhammad V was in exile at the Marinid 
court at Fez. 

These facts make it reasonably certain that the Ibn al-Hajj of Ibn ‘Azim’s 
anthology is the same poet as he of the [hata group, in spite of the fact that this 
group, on the one hand, and Ibn ‘Azim, on the other, have no single line of verse 
in common. The period is right, and so is the name (Maqgari calls Ibn al-Hajj 
Burhan al-Din and names compounded with Din are uncommon in Spain and 
the Maghrib). On the other hand, the dedication to Yüsuf I implies Ibn al-Hajj’s 
presence in Spain at a time when the other known facts of his life make this 
unlikely. It would be of great interest to see what a close comparison of the two 
groups of verse from the point of view of style, themes, technique, vocabulary, 
etc., would contribute to the elucidation of the question whether or not they are 
in fact by the same hand. 

Similarly only internal evidence may tend to establish whether the verse 
of the Qara’in is by the poet of that of the other groups, or one or the other of 
them. There are no lines common to it and to either of the other groups. The 
full heading of the MS reads : Kitab qará'in al-qasr wa-mahdsin al-‘asr fi madh 
amîr al-muslimin Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Nasr ta’lif al-adib Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Hàjj. The colophon reads: Kamila bi-hamd Allah 724 but as the figures 
have been partly trimmed off by the binder the reading of them is uncertain. 
They are in the Moroccan form of the European ‘ Arabic’ figures. If they are 
correctly read they can only stand for 1724 (in the Julian calendar, which is still 
in use in Morocco) and would indicate the date of copying. But I cannot 
recollect any other example of a solar date used in the colophon of a Western MS. 

The collection consists of 29 pieces, some of which are apparently complete 
gastdas of up to 50 lines, others mere qata‘ of two or three. They are disposed 
according to rhyme in Maghribi alphabetical order, one to each letter including 
lam-alif. It is not clearly written and I have abandoned for the present any 
attempt to transcribe it. My impression, based on a cursory examination, is 
that in style, phraseology, and themes the poems differ from those in the 
Ihata group, whereas those of Ibn ‘Azim’s anthology strike me as similar. 
I leave the more detailed examination of this corpus of Andalusian poetry to 
a scholar with a more specialized knowledge of the field. 


1 Text: al-sulfan al-mugaddas Abi 'l-Hajjàj ibn mawlàna 'l-sultàn al-Walid [sic. for Abi ’l- 
Walid] ibn Nasr. 


THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE SAFAWID STATE 
DURING THE REIGN OF TAHMASP I (930-84/1524—76) 


By R. M. Savory 


Introduction 
N a previous article," we noted that by the time of the death of Shah Isma‘il I 
(19 Rajab 930/23 May 1524) it is possible to observe certain trends in the 
development of the principal offices of the Safawid state. During the last decade 
of the reign of Ismail I, there had been a movement away from the theocratic 
form of government which obtained at the time of the establishment of the 
Safawid state, and this was reflected in changes both in the scope and function 
and in the relative importance of the principal offices of state: there was a 
tendency to lay less emphasis on the paramount position of the wakil as the 
vicegerent of the Shah (wakil-i nafs nafis-i humayün), and to regard him 
rather as the head of the bureaucracy ; there was a decline in the power of 
the sadr ; and Isma^ himself took steps to curb the power of the amar al-umarà. 
The general trend towards the separation of the religious institution and the 
politieal institution, and towards the subordination of the Turkish elements to 
the Persian elements in the administration, was interrupted by the re-establish- 
ment of qizilbash supremacy in the Safawid state when Tahmasp I succeeded 
Isma‘il at the age of ten and a half. Before proceeding to examine the effects 
of this change in the balance of power on the principal offices of state, it is 
necessary briefly to describe the events of what may be termed the qizilbash 
interregnum, which lasted for ten years (930-40/1523-33). All the sources 
are agreed that the gizilbash amirs assumed control of the state. After Tahmasp 
had been raised to the throne with the consensus of the amirs and the army,” 
Diw Sultàn Rümlü, who was the atabeg ? of Tahmasp and amir al-umara by 
virtue of a testamentary disposition of the late Shah, took over control of state 
affairs and the administration of the country.* Diw Sultan set up his camp at 
Lar, and the amirs who assembled there,5 in view of the testamentary disposi- 
tion of the late Shah, recognized him as their leader and elder (mugaddam wa 
rish-safid). These amirs belonged in the main to the Rümlü, Takkalu and 
Dhul-Qadar tribes." The Shamlis for the most part held aloof; two of the 
leading Shàmlü amirs, Dürmish Khan, governor of Harat, and Zaynal Khan, 


1 ' The principal offices of the Safawid state during the reign of Isma'il I (907—30/1501—-24) ’, 
BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1960, 91-105. 

2 Parikh-i ilchi-yt Nizamshah, BM MS Add. 23,513, f. 464b [TIN]. 

з The Aq Qoyunlu used both atabeg and lala to denote guardians of princes of the blood 
royal; the Safawids adopted both these terms, but in Safawid usage lala is more common. 

3 TIN, f. 465a. 

5 Diw Sultan summoned them on the pretext of organizing a campaign against the Ozbegs. 

в Jawahir al-akhbar (Leningrad MS Dorn 288), f. 298b [JA]. 

? They included Chüha Sultan Takkalü, wali ef Kalhur, ‘Ali Sultan Dhu'l-Qadar, governor 
of Shiràz, Qarája Sultün Takkali, the tiyaldar of Hamadàn, and Burün Sultan Takkalü, governor 
of Mashhad (Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. Seddon, Baroda, 1931, 187-8 [47]; JA, f. 298b). 
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governor of Astarabad, did not join Diw Sultan in person, but they still obeyed 
the hukm of the late Shah and considered themselves obliged to aid Diw Sultan ; 
further, they urged the other amürs to support him; as а result, а Shàmlü 
amir and even certain Ustajlü amirs joined Diw Sultan. The majority of the 
Ustàjlü amirs, however, led by Köpek Sultan, the brother of Cháyàn Sultan 
the former amir al-umara, ranged themselves against Diw Sultan. The Ustàjlüs 
‘surpassed the other Turkoman tribes in power and number of tribesmen ’, 
and doubtless for this reason refused to acquiesce in the assumption of supreme 
power in the state by Diw Sultan Rümlü, an action which they considered 
indicative of ‘ excessive pride and an arrogant assumption of greatness ’.1 The 
Ustajlis held the capital, Tabriz,? and some ams advocated meeting Diw 
Sultan with force. Köpek Sultan rejected this advice, saying: ‘ We are both 
slaves of the Shah, and devotees of the same threshold ; we will not contend 
with each other ’.3 

In the autumn of 931/1525, the year following Tahmàsp's accession, Diw 
Sultan marched from Lar towards Tabriz, and sent a message to the Ustàjlü 
faction at Tabriz to the effect that, as Ismaîl had entrusted Tahmasp to the 
care of Diw Sultan, who was one of the veteran Süfis of the Safawid house, 
and had taken solemn oaths from the other ams that they would not act 
contrary to his [Diw Sultàn's] judgment, it was incumbent on them all to 
obey Isma‘il’s testamentary injunction, and they [the Ustàjlüs] should there- 
fore come out from Tabriz to weleome him [Diw Sultàn]; otherwise, civil 
war would ensue, and the enemies of Persia would get the chance for which 
they had been waiting for years. The Ustajlü amirs, reflecting on the dishonour 
which would attach to their name if they refused, decided to comply with this 
request. Köpek Sultàn went to meet Diw Sultan as he advanced on Tabriz, 
and together the amis visited Tahmasp at Charandab. 

From what followed it is clear that Diw Sultàn was not only an able military 
commander but also an astute politician. Köpek Sultan was completely 
outmanceuvred. Diw Sultan put to death Qarinja Beg Ustàjlü and Narin 
Beg Qàjàr, ‘who were the authors (khamir-maya) of this discord ’ *; Qàdi 
Jahan, the wakil, who was also ‘ the cause of this discord and turmoil ', narrowly 
escaped the same fate, and was imprisoned in the fortress of Niri? in 
Mazandaran. Köpek Sultan had hoped that if he submitted to Diw Sultan, 
the latter would make him joint wakil with himself, but this hope did not 
materialize.S Instead, Diw Sultan retained the position of atabeg to Tahmisp 
on the customary terms (bi-qa‘ida-yi ma'hüd),? and a triumvirate seems to have 
been set up, consisting of Diw Sultan Rümlü, Chüha Sultan Takkalü, and 
Köpek Sultan Ustajli. This triumvirate, with the aid of a sort of advisory 
council of three wazirs, managed the affairs of state during the last few months 


1 TIN, f. 465a-b. 

2 Diw Sultan had left the capital becausg he anticipated opposition from the Ustájlüs. 
3 AT, 188-9. 4 TIN, Е 465b. 5 AT, 189. ° JA, f. 298b. 
* AT, 189. 8 ibid. 8 TIN, f. 465b. 
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of 931 and the first few months of 932/late summer and autumn of 1525. 
The sources make it clear that Diw Sultan and Chüha Sultan denied Köpek 
Sultan the exercise of effective power. The Ahsan al-tawdrikh states that Chüha 
Sultan affixed his seal in the place of Köpek Sultàn.? Having reduced Köpek 
Sultan to the role of sleeping partner in the triumvirate, Diw Sultan and 
Chüha Sultan attempted to render harmless the Ustàjlü tribe as a whole. ‘ The 
Ustàjlü amirs were excluded from all part in wan affairs. Diw Sultan and 
Chüha Sultan aimed at the complete dispersal (tafraga wa parishám:) of the 
above-mentioned amirs, and dispatched them each to an gta‘. Корек Sultan, 
realizing that as a result of this underhand dealing (ganda-bázi) his position 
was untenable,? decided to withdraw, and went to Erivan and Nakhchiwan, 
which were his provinces. 4 The Ahsan al-tawarikh states that Оту Sultan 
sent Köpek Sultan and all the Ustajliis to raid Georgia. Whether Köpek 
Sultàn's withdrawal from the capital was voluntary or not, his colleagues 
took advantage of his absence to ‘ alienate and transfer most of the territory 
forming the igtd‘ of that [Ustàjlü] tribe’ (akthar-i wilayat ki igta‘-i ат tayifa 
bud taghyir wa tabdil dadand).* The Ahsan al-tawarikh states that ‘ after they 
[the Ustajliis] had gone, the tyals which belonged to the Ustajlüs were 
cancelled ’ (tial ki muta‘allig-t ustajlu bid qat! gardanidand),’ and this phrase 
recurs on p. 191: ‘as a result of the cancellation of their ulkā’ (bi-wüsita-yi 
gat'-i шка). 

The result of this arbitrary action on the part of Diw Sultàn and Chüha 
Sultàn was the outbreak of civil war in 932/1526. In the spring of that year the 
Ustàjlüs assembled on the plain of Sultaniyya, and began to behave with con- 
siderable licence (bi-hifázi).) Qasim Khalifa Warsaq was delegated to negotiate 
with them, and made great efforts to effect an agreement between the two 
parties, but ‘the heavenly decree prevailed, and the thread of hostility could 
not be cut save by the sword ’. In the first battle between the rival gizilbash 
factions, which took place in the region of Sultaniyya, the Ustajliis gained an 
initial advantage by routing the Takkalü contingent, but were eventually put 
to flight; they suffered a further defeat at Kharzawil near Tarum, and took 
refuge in the forests of Gilàn.!? The following year (933/1526-7), Köpek Sultan 
led the Ustajlüs against Ardabil, defeated and killed the aged governor, 
Badinjan Sultan Rümlü, and marched on Tabriz. He met Diw Sultan and 
Chüha Sultan near Sharür,! but was defeated and killed* The surviving 
Ustajlü amirs fled back to Rasht.? ‘As a result of the conflict between the 


1 ЈА, f. 298b-299a. ? AT, 189. 
з Jit. ‘ the piece (muhra) of lus destiny was trapped in the shishdar of confusion and turmoil ', 
a metaphor from backgammon. 4 TIN, f. 465b466a. 5 AT, 189. 


в TIN, f. 466a. Sharafnima, ed. Vehaminof-Zernof, St. Petersburg, 1860-2, п, 171 (Skar.], 
uses a similar phrase: ulkà-yw tira taghyir dada. 


* AT, 189. 8 TIN, f. 466a. ? 4 T, 191. 10 AT, 192-4. 
1 Sharür was the site of the vital battle between Alwand Aq Qoyunlu and Shah Isma'il I 
in 906/1500-1. 12 AT, 199-200. 3 JA, f. 2008. 
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amirs, the body politic was destitute of administration and order, and con- 
fusion rent the country. * Many gizilbäsh troops from Khurásán had been 
drawn into the civil war,? and the Ozbegs were allowed to seize Tus and 
Astarabad and roam at will in Khurasan. 

Diw Sultan and Chüha Sultàn, the surviving members of the triumvirate, 
having rid themselves of their rival, turned on each other. Chüha Sultan 
suggested to Tahmasp that it would be advisable to get rid of Diw Sultan, 
as he was the author (khamir-maya) of the discord among the qizilbdsh tribes.” 
On 5 Shawwal 933/5 July 1527,4 when Diw Sultan entered the diwan, Tahmasp 
shot an arrow at him which, despite the Shah’s lack of strength, struck Diw 
Sultan on the chest. А+ a signal from Tahmasp, Diw Sultan was dispatched by 
the guards (muwakillén).5 Chüha Sultan followed up this success by inducing 
some of the Ustajlü amirs who had taken refuge in Gilan ê to return 
to their allegiance. They were received by Tahmasp at Qazwin; each of 
them was treated as befitted his position, and assigned to an wkd and an office 
(mansab)." 

Chüha Sultàn was thus (933/1527), three years after the accession of 
Tahmasp, the virtual ruler of the state ; the administration was entirely in his 
hands (ratq wa fatq-i saltanat-i Shah Tahmasp dar qabda-yi iqtidar-i Chüha 
Sultan Takkalü büd).5 He became so powerful that only the name of kingship 
was left to Tahmàsp. He bestowed most of the provinces on members of his 
own tribe, the Takkalüs.? In the spring of 935/1529, however, an incident 
occurred which seriously damaged the prestige both of Chüha Sultàn and of the 
Takkalüs as a whole. Tahmasp was engaged in a campaign against the Ozbegs 
for the relief of Нага, which had been besieged by Ubayd Khan Ozbeg for 
seven months. The Safawid army was confronted near Mashhad by an Ozbeg 
force which was vastly superior in numbers.!? According to one report, some of 
the ams, including the amir al-umaré Chüha Sultan, who was in command 
of the Safawid right wing, were overawed by the Ozbeg superiority in numbers, 
and left the battlefield." Another account is that the Takkalüs were shattered 
by Jani Beg Sultan and fled, followed by the amirs on the Safawid left; 
Tahmàsp in the centre stood firm, and, in a counter-attack by the Shamliis 
and Dhu'-Qadars, ‘Ubayd Khan was wounded, with the result that many 
Üzbegs left the field in disorder. Meanwhile, Jani Beg Sultan, who had been 
plundering and killing in the Safawid rear, approached Tahmasp’s camp 
under the impression that it was that of Ubayd. Tahmasp at once prepared to 


1 TIN,f.4602. 

2 TIN, f. 466b states that most of the Safawid governors in Khurasán had left their «qtà's 
and gone to the Rayy and Khwar district of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam; they included the governors of 
Nishüpür, Sabzawür, Astarábüd, and Dümghàn and Bistam. 

3 Shar., 11, 172. 4 AT, 205. 5 Shar., 11, 172-3. 

6 See above. ? Shar., п, 178. 8 Shar., I, 418. ? TIN, f. 466b. 

10 TIN, f. 468b, gives the relative strengéh of the armies as: Ozbegs, more than 100,000, 
versus at the most 30,000 qizilbàsh ; AT, 215, says that the Ozbeg army was the largest force to 
cross the Oxus since the invasion of Changiz (Chingiz) Khan. u ТІМ, f. 468b. 
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attack him, but Chüha, kneeling in a most unmanly fashion, urged that they 
should await the return of the qizilbàsh who had fled from the battle. Yet 
another chronicle states that Chüha Sultan, who was amir al-umará of the army, 
fled for ten farsakhs.* 

Whichever version is accepted, it is clear that Chüha Sultan was guilty of 
cowardice in this action. Nevertheless, the direction of affairs continued to rest 
in his hands. The Shàmlü chief, Husayn Khan, was rewarded for his valour 
in the battle against the Ozbegs by being confirmed in his post as governor of 
Harát, which had not yet recovered from the effects of the previous siege * 
and was extremely short of supplies. Chüha Sultan, whose conduct in the 
campaign of 935/1529 had compared unfavourably with that of Husayn 
Khan, procrastinated in organizing a relief expedition for Натаф to such an 
extent that Husayn Khan, despairing of receiving aid and realizing that Chüha's 
sole aim was to allow him to fall into Ozbeg hands, was forced to negotiate with 
‘Ubayd. ‘Ubayd allowed Husayn Khan, his ward Sam Mirza, the qizilbash 
garrison, and a number of Shi'is from Harat, to leave the city and retreat 
unmolested towards Shiraz via Sistan.® Their presence at Shiraz was a source of 
anxiety to Tahmasp, who summoned Husayn Khan to court. The latter, 
through fear of Chüha Sultan, delayed his departure, but on receiving a pledge 
of safe conduct joined the royal camp near Isfahan,’ and was ‘ distinguished 
among his peers and equals by the abundance of royal favour and affection ' 
(937/1530-1).* 

Chüha Sultan could not tolerate the presence of his rival at court, and 
planned to murder him at a banquet. Husayn Khan was forewarned of the 
plot, and at nightfall made his way with а band of Shámlüs to Chüha Sultan s 
tent. Chüha fled, and took refuge in the diwankhana. Husayn Khan pursued 
him there, and a struggle took place in the royal tent itself, two arrows actually 
striking the royal crown. The Dhu'l-Qadars, who were on guard duty, sided 
with the Shamlüs, and one of their number mortally wounded Chüha Sultàn, 
but the Takkaliis concealed the fact of his death. Takkali reinforcements 
arrived, and the Shàmlüs were forced to retreat; 300 of their number were 
taken prisoner by the Takkalüs and put to death. The Takkalüs remained in 
a rebellious mood, and a few days later there was a battle between them and 
the combined forces of the Ustajliis, Rümlüs, Dhu'l-Qadars, and Afshars at 
the imämzäda of Sahl ‘Ali near Hamadan. A partisan of the Takkalüs, a certain 
Yahy&-oghlu, rushed into the dawlatkhdna and tried to carry off the Shah 
to the Takkalii camp. Tahmasp had him put to death, and then gave the order 
for the execution of that misguided tribe (bi-gatl-4 dn tayifa-yi gumrah farman 
dad). The Takkalü amirs mounted and approached the dawlatkhána, but were 
met with a hail of arrows from the qürchis, and fled. Many were killed ; the 
remainder escaped to Baghdad, where the Safawid governor, though a Takkalü, 

e 


1 AT, 216-19. ? ЈА, f. 300b. з AT, 220. 4 TIN, f. 469b. 5 AT, 221. 
в AT, 221-2. 7 TIN, f. 470a. 5 AT, 236. ° AT, 235. 
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put some of them to death as a proof of his loyalty and sent their heads to 
Tahmásp.! 

The period of Takkalü supremacy (933/1527 to 937/1530—1) was followed 
by one of Shàmlü supremacy. After the death of Chüha Sultan, Husayn Khan 
Shàmlü became the most powerful amir in the state. Just as Chüha Sultan 
had appointed Takkalüs to office in preference to men from other tribes, in 
the same way Husayn Khan proceeded to strengthen the position of his own 
tribe ; the pick (khuldsa) of the provincial posts went to Shámlüs. Husayn 
Khan allowed the Shah little or no say in either religious or political affairs 
(hadrat-i shahra dar amr-t khilafat wa saltanat chandén dakhl namidad).? 

The period of Shàmlü supremacy had lasted for three years (937/1530-1 to 
940/1533—4), when Husayn Khan suddenly fell from power. It appears that 
he had overreached himself in a number of respects. He had already angered 
the Shah by putting to death Amir Ja far Sawaji,? who had been appointed 
to the nzdrat-1 diwān-i a‘la by Tahmasp in 931/1524-5.4 In 940/1538-4 
Husayn Khan was implicated in a plot to poison Tahmasp laid by a certain 
Bashdan Qara, a relative of Husayn Khan, and was accused of working for the 
overthrow of the Shah by instilling in men the desire for the rule of Sam Mirzà.* 
In addition to this, he was suspected of collaborating with the Ottomans, 
who had invaded Adharbayjan,* and of contemplating rebellion and desertion 
to the Ottoman camp. When Tahmasp received a report that Husayn Khan’s 
desertion was imminent, he summoned him and gave the signal for his execution. 
His army (qushün) was given to Bahram Mirza, the Shah’s brother.’ 

The execution of Husayn Khan Shümlü marks the end of the qizilbdsh 
interregnum. (930-40/1523-33), and also a turning-point in the relations between 
Tahmasp and the succession of Turkoman amirs who had usurped the kingly 
authority since his accession. Husayn Khan Shàmlü was not only the lala 
of Tahmasp’s son Muhammad Mirza, who had been born in 938/1531,5 but was 
a cousin of Tahmasp himself? His execution therefore had the utmost effect 
on the other amirs. The fact that Tahmasp did not allow another Shamlti 
amir to assume the leadership of the Shàmlü girchis, but placed them under 
the direct command of Bahram Mirza, taken in conjunction with the appoint- 
ment of a Persian to be wakil in succession to Husayn Khan Shámlü, points 
to the Shah’s determination to curb the power of the amis and check the 
sedition which was prevalent among the qizilbash. The fact that Tahmasp 
initiated the appointment of Qadî Jahan Qazwini to the wikalat, instead of 


1 AT, 236. Ulama (Ulima), the Takkalü governor of Adharbayjan, who was a protégé 
of Chüha Sultan, rebelled when Husayn Khan Shàmlü was appointed amir al-umara (TIN, 
f. 41a); see also AT, 237. з TIN, f. 411a. 3 TIN, f. 41a. 4 AT,189. 

5 AT, 258. Sam Mīrzā was a younger brother of Tahmasp. The treachery of Sim Mirza 
is alleged by the Sharafnama, which states that Sim Mirza had indicated his allegiance to the 
Ottoman Sultan Sulayman I, ‘ who had addressed him ав a son and had bestowed on him the 
sovereign power in Persia (п, 185). . 

в TIN, f. 474a. 7 AT, 254. 5 AT, 496. 

? His father ‘Abdi Beg Shamli had married a sister of Isma‘il I. 
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merely giving his approval to an appointment which had already been decided 
by the amirs, indicates that Tahmasp, after having been for ten years subject 
to the domination of the amirs, was at last able to exercise a measure of royal 
authority. For the next forty years, until 980/1572, Tahmasp was able to 
maintain the upper hand, but at the end of this time there was a fresh outbreak 
of civil war when Tahmasp’s failing physical powers gave the qizilbash the 
opportunity again to defy his authority. In 980/1572, however, the character 
of the struggle was quite different from that of 932/1526. During the first 
civil war, the gizilbash tribes fought one another to determine which tribe should 
establish its supremacy over its rivals and hold a dominant position in the state. 
During the second civil war, under the cloak of dynastic quarrels of a type 
hitherto unknown in the Safawid state, the real question at issue was whether 
the old Turkoman military aristocracy, the gizilbash, could maintain its position 
and privileges in face of the threat from the new elements in the Safawid 
state—the Georgians and Circassians, and whether the gizilbäsh or the new- 
comers would henceforth be predominant. 


The майл, the wazir, and the amir al-umaré 


It has already been noted that the absence of any precise definition of the 
scope and function of the principal offices of state during the early Safawid 
period led in some degree to a conflict of authority between the holders of these 
offices. It has also been pointed out that the relative importance of these offices 
was directly affected by the various internal stresses inherent in the early 
Safawid state, the strongest of which were those set up by the attempt to 
adapt the organization of the Safawid order to the administrative needs of the 
newly created state, and by the fundamental incompatibility of the Turkoman 
and Persian elements in the state. 

In the latter part of Isma‘il’s reign, there was a clear tendency to confound 
the position of the wakil, originally a distinct and privileged office, with that 
of the wazir, and there was an equally marked diminution of the power of the 
amir al-umara. 

The reassertion of gizilbash supremacy in the state during the ten years 
of virtual interregnum between 930/1523-4 and 940/1533-4 affected the 
offices of wakil and amir al-umarà in several ways. The amir al-umara, whose 
powers had been deliberately curtailed by Isma‘il I, became the most powerful 
officer in the state ; this was a natural outcome of the establishment of military 
government and of the outbreak of civil war in 932/1525-6. The wakil, whose 
position had been somewhat ambiguous during the last decade of Isma‘il’s 


1 The disaffection of Sim Mirza in 940/1533—4, and the revolt of Algüs Mirza a few years 
later (see my article ‘ Alkãş Mirza’ in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1, 406), 
were instances of princes, governing provinces of the Safawid empire, voluntarily rebelling 
against the ruling authority. In the dynastic feuds at the end of Tahmiasp’s reign and after- 
wards, the princes were frequently the involuntary agents of rebellion. Taken from the karam, 
or released from imprisonment, by one or other of the rival factions, the princes were used as 
pawns in the struggle for succession. 
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reign, regained much of his former prestige and importance. Indeed, inasmuch 
as the successive Turkoman wakils of the first decade of Tahmasp’s reign took 
advantage of the latter's youth to usurp the kingly authority, their power 
may be said to have exceeded that of the first Turkoman wakil, Husayn Beg 
Shamlü. The gizilbash had always bitterly resented the appointment of 
Persians to the wikdlat, and during the interregnum they took this office 
once more firmly within their grasp. The fact that Tahmasp came to the 
throne as a minor necessitated the appointment of a lala,? and when the wakil 
was also the lala of the sovereign his prestige was proportionately greater. 

During this period of gizilbash supremacy, it is necessary, because of the 
confusion of the terminology employed by the sources, to consider the position 
of the wakil, the wazir, and the amir al-umarà together. It is worth noting that, 
from the time of Chaldiran onwards, when Persians are in charge of the wikdlat, 
and there is a tendency for the administrative aspect of the office to be 
emphasized, the sources tend to refer to the wikalat in terms of the bureaucracy, 
Le. wizürat, or mizarat-t dīiwän-i ala. On the other hand, during the first decade 
of Tahmasp’s reign, when the wikalat was once again in the hands of the 
qizbüsh, the military and political aspect of the office assumes greater im- 
portance, and the sources tend to confuse the wikalat with the amir al-umara'5, 
and with a complete lack of differentiation or precision to use the terms wakil 
and ami al-umarà the one for the other. The only positive fact is that the 
original designation of the wakil, wakil-i nafs-i nafts-i humüyün, does not 
reappear; the term wakil is in general used without further embellishment, 
although in the case of Husayn Khan Shamli the term wakil-i sháh-i din-panah 
is used.* During this period it often happens that we find two officials termed 
aki; in such cases, one is in fact the ‘ bureaucratic’ шайл], either identical 
with the wazir or constituting a sort of superior wazir, often termed wazir-i 
mustagul, and the other is the ‘military’ wakil, either identical with the 
amir al-umara or constituting a wakil in the original Safawid sense of the word, 
in other words, a wakil-i nafs naf?s-à humayin. 


(a) The ‘ bureaucratic’ wakil, or wazir 

At the death of Ізтай, Khwaja Jalal al-Din Muhammad Tabrizi was 
the ‘ bureaucratic’ wakil,4 but he soon fell a victim to the ambition of Diw 
Sultan Rümlü. The latter, having established his claim to the office of lala 
or guardian of the young Shah Tahmasp, and to a paramount position among 
the gizilbash amirs, by virtue of a testamentary disposition of Shah Isma‘il,® 


1 See R. M. Savory, BSOAS, xxr, 1, 1960, 94 ff. Husayn Beg Shamli was in fact the only 
Turkoman wakil of Isma‘il’s reign ; from 913-14/1508 onwards there was a succession of Persian 
wakils. 

2 ef. BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1960, 94, n. 3. It 15 worth noting that Ње q:zilbash considered the 
office of lala as one of their prerogatives ; no Persian ever held the position of lala. 

з AT, 253. Ma'süm Beg Safawi is also referaed to as wakil-i shah-i din-panàh in 967/1559-G0 
see below. 

4 See BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 99. 5 See above. 
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proceeded to make the bureaucracy too subject to his authority. The Ahsan 
al-tawarikh states that ‘ between Khwaja Jalal al-Din and Diw Sultan Rimli, 
who was amir al-umarà, a troubled state * existed. The eventual result was that 
through the blazing up of the fires of treachery of the above-mentioned amir, 
the basis of his (Jalal al-Din’s) life was consumed by fire, and the dust of his 
existence scattered by the wind of annihilation ’.* The Tarikh-i ichi-yi 
Nizamshah states that Khwaja Jalal al-Din Muhammad Tabrizi, who in th» 
time of Shah Isma“ held the post of майл, at this juncture, because the amirs 
and wazirs were hostile to him, was fettered (mugayyad), and 7,000 tümàns 
were extorted from him and his followers before he was burnt with pitch 
(naft) and reeds (büriya). After the burning of Khwaja Jalal al-Din, the 
supervision of the diwdn-i a'là was entrusted by Tahmasp to Qadi Jahan 
Qazwini* The Tarikh-i ichi-yi Nüzümshah states that Qadi Jahan Qazwini 
‘acquired the wikdlat with the approval (istiswab) of the Ustàjlü amirs’,® 
and this important additional fact makes it clear why Qàdi Jahàn Qazwini 
was seized by Diw Sultan in 931/1524-5 and dispatched to the fortress of 
Niri,* at the time when Diw Sultan was engaged in his struggle with the 
Ustajlü faction. Another source states that Qàdi Jahan was one of the actual 
instigators of the Ustajlü revolt. Mantasha Sultan, the governor of Qazwia 
who, although an Ustajli, remained loyal to Diw Sultan, was sent on ahead bv 
Diw Sultàn to admonish the rebel Ustajlis at Tabriz. When he met them, 
“he upbraided (zajr wa man‘) them and seized Qadî Jahan and plundered 
[his possessions], because he had been the cause of the discord and turmoil 
(ba ^ith- fitna wa shür azū shuda)’, and wanted to put him to death. Begum 
Mawsilli supported Qadi Jahan and enabled him to escape. Later, when 
Qarinja Beg and Narin Beg were executed at Charandab, Qadi Jahan was 
only saved from becoming the third victim by the further intervention af 
Begum Mawsillii.’ 

After the dismissal of Qadi Jahan Qazwini, the post of ‘ bureaucratic ’ 
wakil (nigdrat-1 diwdn-t аа) was conferred on Mir Ja‘far Sàwaji,? but he had 
only held the post for a short time before ‘it was ordained that Mir Ja'far, 
who was formerly wazir of Zayn al-Din Sultan Shamli [and who] becams 
wazir in place of Qadi Jahan but did not enjoy the same confidence as former 
wazirs (itibür-i wuzarā-yi sabiq madásht), and Agi Mulla, the wazir of Diw 
Sultan, and Khwaja Ārūh ° Sawa’i, the wazir of Chuha Sultan, all three af 
whom came from Sawa, should in conjunction with one another report dailv 
to Diw Sultan, Kópek Sultan, and Chüha Sultan all matters whether important 
or trivial, and should act in the interest of one another (bi-salah-1 yakdigar 
‘amal kunand), and orders were based on the documents of the amirs (wa 


1 Kudürati, ht. ‘ turbidity ' or ‘ murkiness ° of water. 

2 AT, 184. 3 ТІМ, f. 465a. * AT, 185. 

5 PIN, f. 465a. 6 AT, 189. ө * JA, f. 208b. 
8 AT, 189; cf. ibid., 244, which refers to him as wazir-i shah-i din-panah. 

э Or Árükh ; TIN, f. 471a, has Árüq. 
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madar-t hukm bar ратшата shud)’ This seems to have been in fact а council 
of three wazirs set up to advise the triumvirate of amirs which ruled the country 
for a few months in 931-2/1525 before the intrigues of Diw Sultan precipitated 
open conflict with the Ustajlüs.? As such it had no precedent in Safawid times, 
although the wizdrat was often held jointly by two wazirs with equal status. 

No more is heard of Ада Mulla, but Mir Jafar Säwajī and Khwaja Árüh 
seem to have continued to hold the office of wazir until 938/1531-2. In that 
year Husayn Khan Shamli became ‘military’ wakil and amir al-umarā. 
Не at once arrested Amir Jafar Sawaji and Khwaja Árüh (Arüq), and pro- 
ceeded to extract from them the large sums which they had amassed during 
their term of office. Khwaja Árüh died under torture, and Amir Ja‘far Sawaji 
was executed at Ribat-i Nik-Pay ; the wizärat-i diwdn-i ala devolved upon 
Ahmad Beg Nir Kamal Isfahani.* It is clear that during the first decade of 
the reign of Tahmasp, the ‘ bureaucratic’ wakils or wazirs were no more than 
tools in the hands of the ‘ military’ wakils or amir al-umaras. 

Ahmad Beg Nir Kamal Isfahani, since he was a protégé (tarbiyat karda) 
of Husayn Khan Shamlü, was involved in the latter’s downfall in 940/1533-4. 
He was dismissed from the wikdlat, his property was seized, and he was tortured 
by the tax-collectors (muhassilan).4 After everything possible had been 
extracted from him, he was imprisoned at Alinjaq, but was eventually released 
and allowed to live in peace at Isfahan, his native town.? According to the 
Térikh-i Uchi-yi Nizamshah, Khwaja [or Amir] Sa'd al-Din 'Inàyat [Allah] 
Khüzàni was made ‘ bureaucratic’ wakil in his place, and administered wan 
affairs (bar masnad-i wikdlat tikya zada тайа wa fatiq-r. muhimmat-i diwani 
gasht),® but in fact he seems to have been appointed to this post jointly with 
Qadi Jahan Qazwint" The recall of Qadi Jahan Qazwini to office occurred 
in 942/1535-6. This appointment, unlike earlier ones which were made by the 
«mrs and merely approved by Tahmasp, seems to have been initiated by 
Tahmasp himself, and is an indication that Tahmasp had at last asserted his 
determination to rule and his refusal to be subject any longer to the domination 
of the amirs. Qadi Jahan and Amir ба“ al-Din were unable to work in harmony. 
° The latter was constantly trying to disgrace Qàdi Jahan and to bring ignominy 
on him, until he obtained immunity from the hands and tongues of meddlers 
(mutakallifan). 8 This euphemism conceals the fact of his execution at Tabriz 


1 ЈА, f. 298b-299a. 2 See above, introduction. 

з AT, 244: TIN, f. 471а. The latter text states that Ahmad Beg Nir Kamal Isfahani 
was made wakil in place of Amir Ja‘far. 

^ TIN, f. 4745. Professor Minorsky renders muhassil by ‘ special delegate’ or ‘ special 
collector ’ (see Tadhkirat al-mulük [TM] (translation), 48; (commentary), 125, 177). 

5 TIN, +. 476. 5 TIN, f. 474a. 

* AT, 375; cf. JA, f. 311b-312a, which states that ' Qadî Jahan Qazwini, who had formerly 
held the wizdrat and wikàlat, returned from imprisonment at Rasht and was appomted to the 
wizdvat, and “ Kachal " 'Inayat Isfahani Khgzáni, who had formerly been the wazir of Kopek 
Sultan, and who had gone with the Ustajlis to Rasht and had come back, was wazir, and Khwaja 
Моп Yazdi was also styled wazir (ism-i wizàrat dàsht) ’. 8 AT, 375. 
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in 942/1535. According to the Tarikh-i ilchi-yi Nizamshah, the former wakil 
Khwaja ‘Inayat ‘ Kachal’ (‘ the scald-headed °) was suspended from a minaret 
in the Maydàn-i Sahibabad, because of his evil ways and depravity (sharārat 
wa bad-nafsi).2 After the death of Amir ба“ al-Din, Qadi Jahan obtained 
independence (istiglal) in office? and continued in office for fifteen years, 
i.e. until about 957/1550—1. Towards the end of his life, at the age of seventy 
or eighty, his physical powers began to fail, and he did not enjoy the same 
independence in the wizérat. He gave up attending to diwan affairs, and 
requested permission to retire from public life. Although he later regretted 
his action, it was of no avail, and he took up his abode in Qazwin, and died 
in 960/1552-3 near the Zanjàn river. 

As already noted, the execution of Husayn Khan һата in 940/1033 
ended for the time being the military control of the political institution by the 
Turkoman amirs, and, with the reappointment of Qadi Jahan Qazwini in 
942/1535, the military aspect of the wikdlat again ceased to be emphasized. 
The * military ' wakil, often identical with the amr al-umará, almost disappeared 
from the scene, and the ‘ bureaucratic’ wakil continued to be identified with 
the wazir. This is clearly indicated by the obituary notice on Qadi Jahàn 
Qazwini in the Ahsan al-tawarikh, in which Qadi Jahan is only once termed 
wakil, as opposed to five references to him as a wazir (in two instances, ‘ inde- 
pendent wazir’).6 The Sharafnàma states that Qadi Jahan made the eminent. 
post of wizdrat-c diwün-i shahî his special attribute." His successor is nowhere 
explicitly mentioned in the sources, but in 967/1559-60, that is, some seven. 
years after the death of Qadi Jahan, we find a reference to Ma‘siim Beg Safawi, 
* who held the wikálat-? shah-i din-panah’.® The same source also states that 
Tahmàsp made Ma'süm Beg Safawi, who was his wakil, the lala of Sultan 
Haydar Mirzà.? Ma'süm Beg does not fit precisely into the category either of 
‘bureaucratic’ wakil or of ‘military’ wakil. The fact that he was a qizilbash 
officer, descended from a side branch of the Safawid family, and held the 
position of lala, a qizilbásh prerogative, would lead one to suppose that his 
position would correspond to that of ‘military’ wakil, approximating in. 
function to or identical with the amir al-umarà. There is, however, no evidence 
that he ever held the rank of amir al-umará. Не is first mentioned in the 
Ahsan al-tawürikh as mutawalli of Ardabil in 953/1546-7. In the same year 
he was one of the high-ranking amirs sent to Shirwan by Tahmasp to recall 
Algàs Mirza to his allegiance." In 959/1551-2 he was the leader of an expedi- 
tion to Arjish.!? On the other hand, there is evidence that he was the head of the 
bureaucracy, in charge of diwan affairs: the Sharafndma states that in 976/ 

1 AT, 274, 2 f, 475b-476a. з JA, f. 313b. 4 AT, 315. 

5 AT, 375-6. According to TIN, f. 479b, he died on 12 Muharram 959/9 January 1502. 
According to JA, f. 324a, he died on 17 Dhu'l-Hijja 960/25 November 1553. 

* AT, 373-6. ? m, 187. в AT, 411; cf. ibid., 443. 

з АТ, 490. Sultin Haydar Mirza was Tahmasp's third son. 


19 AT (trans. Seddon, Baroda, 1934), 278, quoting the Silsilat al-nasab, says that he was 
the grandson of the brother of Sultan Haydar. n AT, 315. 32 AT, 357. 
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1568-9 Ma'süm Beg, who was wazīr and amir-i diwan, resigned from amr-i 
wizürat, and the mansab- wizdrat was given to Amir Sayyid Sharif Thani, 
and the Türikh-i ilchi-yi Nizdmshah refers to Ma‘sim Beg as amīr-i diwûn 
and ttimäd al-dawla.2 The latter title was used under the later Safawids to 
denote the ‘ Grand Vazir '.? 

In 980/1572, as mentioned in the introduction, Tahmasp became ill, and 
there was a recrudescence of gizilbash sedition. From this time onwards until 
the accession of ‘Abbas I in 995/1587, the scene in Persia is one of more or less 
general disorder, with continual outbreaks of civil war between the rival 
factions. The position of the principal officers of state during this turbulent 
period is obscure. In 981/15734, the wizdrat-i diwàn-i ala was given by 
Tahmasp to Sayyid Hasan Farahani and Khwaja Jamal al-Din ‘Ali Tabrizi ; 
500 Tabriz tūmäns were allocated to each as his salary (marsüm).* The Jawahir 
al-akhbar, after recording the appointment to the wizarat of Sayyid Hasan 
Farahani and Khwaja Jamal al-Din ‘Ali Tabrizi, continues: ‘ Khurasan, 
Gilàn, ‘Iraq, Fars, and Kirman. in the name of (bi-ism-i) Sayyid Hasan, and 
Adharbayjan, Shīrwān, and’Shakki in the name of Jamal al-Din ‘Alî . . . but 
the wazirs achieved nothing in their office. Although Sayyid Hasan was a good 
and eloquent speaker, and before [his appointment to] the wizdrat was in 
high esteem, when he assumed that office, in the space of one year he was not 
able to report one single affair of importance. As for Jamal al-Din ‘Ali, when- 
ever he started to speak Tahmasp used to say, “ the Khwaja is gargling his 
words ". They both became a laughing-stock, and after a year were dismissed 
and obliged to refund their salaries'.5 From this passage it appears that 
Sayyid Hasan Farahani and Khwaja Jamal al-Din ‘Ali Tabrizi were dismissed 
from the wizdrat after they had held office for a year, namely, in 982/1574-5. 
The next appointment to the wizarat recorded in the sources is that of Mirza 
Shukr Allah by Ismaîl П in 984/1576. 

The passages from the Jawãhir al-akhbàr quoted above contain information 
which is not recorded by the Ahsan al-tawarikh, and the statement that the 
wizürat was in 981/1573-4 divided on a territorial basis is of the greatest 
interest. The wizdrat was frequently during the early Safawid period held 
jointly by two wazirs, with joint jurisdiction throughout the Safawid empire, 
but this is the first occasion on which the wizdrat was divided between two 
wazīrs, each with authority over a specified part of the empire. The sadárat 
was also divided on a territorial basis, in 970/1562-3,? but in neither case did 
this territorial division have any permanence. In the case of the saddrat, 
there was a return, by 985/1577-8 if not before, to the practice of appointing 
one sadr with sole authority, and, in the case of the wizdrat, the territorial 


1 тү, 239. 2 TIN, f. 4802. 3 See T M, index, s.v. 

^ AT, 458. Marsüm, ‘ salary and allowances payable in cash’ (see ТМ (trans. Minorsky) 
88, рага. 95; 93, para. 127; (commentary) 1&2, n. 2) is to be distinguished from rusim, ‘ cus- 
tomary levies, perquisites’ (see TM (commentary), 155, n. 2). 

5 JA, f. 334a-b. $ JA, f. 339b. 1 See below. 
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division seems to have lasted for only one year. A comparison of the wav 
in which the provinces were divided reveals certain similarities ; for instance, 
in each case ‘Iraq and Fars appear in one group of provinces, and Shirwan 
and Adharbayjan in the other; Khurásün, however, is bracketed with ‘Iraq 
and Fars in the case of the wizdrat, and with Shirwan and Adharbayjan in the 
case of the sadárat.! It does not seem that the territorial division of the sadarat 
in 970/1562-3, and the wizdrat in 981/1573-4, can be regarded as in any way 
portending the eventual division of the Safawid empire into татай and 
khassa provinces during the reigns of Shah Safi (1088-52 /1699-42) and ‘Abbas П 
(1052-77 /1642-67).2 The temporary division of the sadárat and wizdrat during 
the reign of Tahmasp is much more likely to have been an ad hoc arrangemenz 
for the specific purpose of limiting the powers of the sadr and wazir at a particular 
moment. 
(b) The ' military’ wakil, or amir al-umarà 

As already noted, the confusing and often contradictory terminology used 
by the sources to denote the various offices of state during the reign of Ismail I 
is due in general to the lack of clear demarcation of function. With the accession 
of Tahmasp, the position is further confused by the establishment of govern- 
ment by the gizilbdésh amirs and the consequent temporary revival of the 
office of amir al-umard, an. office which Isma‘il had attempted to reduce in 
importance from 915/1509-10 onwards. There is in addition a return to 
the original conception of the wakil as the vicegerent of the Shah, and the sources 
frequently confuse this office of ‘ military’ wakil, which was held without 
exception during the first decade of Tahmasp’s reign by qizilbash amirs, with 
that of amir al-wmará. For instance, the Ahsan al-tawarikh states that Diw 
Sultan succeeded Cháyàn Sultan as amir al-umarü in 930/1523-4,4 confirms 
that Diw Sultan was amir al-umarà after the accession of Tahmasp,* and states 
that Tahmásp entrusted the control of the affairs of the kingdom to Шш. 
On the other hand, it is stated that Diw Sultan and Köpek Sultan Ustajla 
became joint wakis, that in 931/1524-5 there occurred a dispute between 
Diw Sultan and Köpek Sultan about the wikalat? and that Diw Sultan pro- 
ceeded to rally to his side the non-Ustajlü amirs in order to wrest the wikalat 
from Köpek Sultan. The Jawahir al-akhbar, as already quoted in a footnote, 
states that Köpek Sultan succeeded to the amir al-umara in 930/1523—4.1» 


1 See below, section on the sadr. 

2 TM (introduction), 24 ff. See also А. К. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, 108. 

3 See BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 100. 

4 AT, 181. Shar., п, 169, says that Bayazid Sultàn b. Chayan Sultan succeeded his father 
ав amir al-umarü after the death of Büyazid Sultan in 930/1523-4. JA, f. 293b, on the other 
hand, states ‘and Chāyān Sultan died in this year and his place was given to Bayazid Sultan, 
and he, too, soon died and Kopek Sultan became his successor ’. 

5 AT, 184. 5 AT, 186. 

* Shar., п, 169. Корек Sultan was the patera] uncle of Bayazid Sultàn b. Chāyän Sultan, 
the former amir al-umara. 

3 AT, 187. А 3 AT, 188. 10 JA, f. 293b. 
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According to the same text, the office in dispute between Diw Sultan and 
Köpek Sultan was not е 202101, but the amir al-umarg’ī. Отт Sultan became 
amir al-umara by virtue of a testamentary disposition of Ismail, “ and affixed 
the seal of amir-i-diwani above the [other] amirs, and Köpek Sultan Ustajli, 
who was the successor of Chàyan Sultàn and considered himself his equal, affixed 
his seal after him '.! After the outbreak of civil war between the Ustajlis under 
Kópek Sultan on the one hand, and Diw Sultan and Chüha Sultan on the 
other? Köpek Sultan ‘ pondered night and day how to remove the wikdlat 
from Diw Sultàn's grasp’. In 933/1527 Diw Sultan and Chüha Sultan 
quarrelled over the amir al-umar@7, and, after Chüha succeeded in getting 
Diw Sultan put to death, he himself remained the sole (bi mushàrakat) wakil 
of Tahmàsp.* Tahmasp was still only thirteen and a half years old, and Chüha 
was the actual ruler of the state; he was ‘ unequalled in administrative pro- 
cedure (dar qawa id- mamlikatdàri bi датта bid). He became so powerful 
that only the name of kingship was left to Tahmàásp ’.5 In 935/1529 Chüha 
Sultan is referred to as amir al-umarà of the army. In the renewed outbreak of 
fighting between rival gizilbash tribes in 937/1531, Chüha Sultan was killed,’ 
and ‘ the Takkalü amirs made his son, Shah Qubad, wakil in his father’s place ’.® 
The Takkalü governor of Adharbayjan, Ulama, ‘aspired to become wakil 
in the place of Chüha Sultan ’.° The actual successor of Chüha Sultàn, however, 
was Husayn Khan Shamli, the former governor of Harat, who became wakil- 
shah-1 din-panah. The following year, 938/1531-2, Tahmasp conferred the 
rank of amir al-umaré on Husayn Khan and ‘Abd Allah Khan Ustajli, who 
were both nephews of the late Shah! This may mean that these two amirs 
held the office jointly ; in practice, Husayn Khan seems to have been much 
the more powerful of the two. ‘Abd Allah Khan Ustajli lived until 974/15667, 
but did not figure prominently in political affairs, and spent most of his life 
in the region of Shirwan, of which he was governor from 956/1549-50 probably 
until his death. Once again, it is clear that Tahmasp had little hand in the 
appointment. The Tarikh-i iUchi-yi Nizamshah states that Husayn Khan 
was appointed amir al-umarà with the consensus of the amirs and chief officers 
(отат) of the state, and the latter only later informed the Shah of the position.!? 
After 938/1531-2, we hear no further mention of an amir al-wmaré until 975/ 
1567-8, when Shah Qul Sultan Ustàjlü, who is referred to as amir al-umará, 
was sent on an important embassy to the Ottoman sultan Salim II : * [Tahmasp] 
sent with [the returning Ottoman ambassador] Shah Quli Sultan Ustajli, 
governor of the marches of Adharbayjan, who was amir al-umara, with a wealth 
of equipment and great pomp '.14 


1 JA, f. 297b. ® See introduction. 3 AT, 198. 4 TIN, f. 466b. 5 JA, f. 302b. 


° JA, f. 300b. ° AT, 235. 5 AT, 236. ° AT, 237. 10 AT, 253. 
п AT, 238. They were the sons of a sister of Ismail. 
7? AT, 433. 1 TIN, f. 471a. 


14 JA, f. 333a; cf. also АТ, 440-1. ThissShab Quli Sultan Ustajli should not be confused 
with the homonymous Shah Qulî Sultan Yakan Lala Ustàjlü, governor of Harát from 9074/15067 
until his assassination in 084/1576, and lala of Muhammad Khudabanda (cf. AT, 430 ; 485-6). 
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The qurchibashi 

During the reign of Isma% I the qirchibasht was a less important figure than 
the amir al-umara. This continued to be the case during the period of gizilbäsh 
supremacy between 930-40/1523-33 ; in fact, the power of the amir al-umará 
was greatly increased during this period. The only mention of the qürchibüshz 
during this qizWbüsh interregnum is a reference to Tatar-oghlu girchibashi, 
a Takkali, who was put to death in 935/1529 because of a feud between him 
and Chüha Sultàn, and to Dūra Beg Takkalü the qurchibüsh who was 
killed during the Takkalü insurrection in 937/1531.4 

After 940/1533-4, when Tahmasp succeeded in reasserting the authority 
of the Shah as the ruling institution, the political and military importance of 
the amir al-umarà declined, and that of the formerly subordinate qurchibüshs 
increased. Sevindük Beg Afshar the qurchibüshi was prominent from abour 
945/1538-9 until his death in 969/1561-2.5 The qürchibüsh? steadily extended 
his authority in both the political and military fields until under Ismail П 
and Muhammad Khudabanda he became the most influential officer in the 
state. Even under ‘Abbas I, who created new non-Turkoman units which did 
not come under the command of the qürchibüshi, that officer nevertheless 
‘carried great weight in public affairs ’. The Tarikh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, 
teferring to the appointment of Wali Khan Afshar, governor of Kirman, to 
the post of qürchibüsh? in 996/1588, describes the post as ‘the major part af 
the offices of the diwan-i ‘ali’.” It is interesting to note that, over a period af 
forty years from about 955/1548 to 995/1587, the majority of the garchibashis 
were drawn from the ranks of the Afshar tribe. 


The sadr 


We have seen that by the time of the death of Isma‘il I the primary function 
of the sadr, the imposition of doctrinal unity, had been achieved, and that as 
à consequence the power of the sadr declined, though from time to time sadrs 
made unsuccessful attempts to regain some of their former authority in the 
political field. Such an attempt for mstance was made by the sadr Jamal 
al-Din Astarabadi, who aspired to the position of ° bureaucratic’ wakil in 
931/1524-5 after the execution of Khwaja Jalal al-Din Muhammad Tabrizi.® 
Amir Jamal al-Din entrusted the affairs of the sadarat to his son Amir Sari 
al-Din Muhammad. He had arranged that Amir Safi al-Din should deal with 
matters concerning soyürghàls and with sharta affairs throughout the Safawid 
empire in accordance with the decrées of the diwün-? saddrat. The authority 
of Diw Sultan and Mustafa Sultan,® who held the rank of amir al-umard, 
and of Qadi Jahan, the wakil and nazir-i diwûn, did not extend to religious 
soytrghals and о сев.10 Qadi Jahan informed the amis of Amir Jamal al-Din s 

1 See BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1960, 101. ? TEN, f. 468b. 3 Or Dara. 

4 AT, 236. 5 Shar., п, 218. $ TM (commentary), 117. 

7 yr, 268. 8 See above. ° ie. Kopek Sultan; see above. 


10 This is an interesting indication of the extent to which the religious institution was already 
independent of the political institution, to which it was nominally subordinate. 
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aspirations, and it was decided to make Shah Qiwàm al-Din Isfahani joint 
sadr. Amir Safi al-Din was expelled from the şadarat, and Shah Qiwàm al-Din. 
was given precedence over him in the diwan. Amir Jamal al-Din abandoned 
his pretensions to the wikalat, but died soon afterwards at Tabriz (Rabi‘ I 931/ 
January 1525). Shah Qiwam al-Din assumed the duties of sadr with sole 
authority (bi mushdrakat)2 

The hereditary tendency in appointments to the sadárat became more 
marked during the latter part of the reign of Tahmasp, and continued to be a 
distinctive feature of such appointments under ‘Abbas I and his successors. 
On the death of the sadr Mir Shams al-Din Asad Allah Shüshtart in 963/1555—6,* 
his son Mir Sayyid Zayn al-Din ‘Ali succeeded him.? Owing to his father's ill- 
health, Mir Zayn al-Din ‘Ali in fact acted for him for some time before his death.* 
In 964/1556-7 Mir Taqi al-Din Muhammad became sadr; he was the son 
of the former sadr Amir Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad Isfahani (гаф 938/1531-2 
to 943/1536—7 ог 944/1537-8).5 

In 970/1562-3 Amir Taqî al-Din Muhammad was allowed to retire (mu‘af 
gashta) from the sadàrat, and the sadárat was divided. There was, however, 
a radical departure from previous practice. Instead of the two sadrs holding 
joint authority throughout the Safawid empire, the saddrat was subjected to 
territorial limitation : each sadr had jurisdiction over half the empire, and there 
is no evidence to suggest that the two appointments were in any way different. 
or that the two sadrs did not perform precisely the same function in their respec- 
tive areas of jurisdiction. In Dhu’l-Qa‘da 970/June-July 1563 the saddrat 
of ‘Iraq, Fars, and Khüzistan was conferred on Amir Muhammad b. Yüsuf, 
a learned sayyid of Astarabad, and in the middle of the month of Dhu'1-Hijja 
970/August 1563, the sadárat of Shirwan, Khurãsãn, and Adharbayjin was 
bestowed on Amir Zayn al-Din ‘Ali, the son of Amir Asad Allah Mar'ashi.5 
The Sharafnama gives Kirman instead of Khüzistàn, but as this is not supported 
by any of the other texts it is probably a mistake. The Jawahir al-akhbar 
gives yet another version. It states that in 970/1562-3 Mir Taqî al-Din Muham- 
mad was dismissed from the saddrat, and retired to Ardabil, where he died. 
The office of sadr was divided (da hissa shud): ‘Iraq, Fars, Khüzistàn, and 
Shirwan were given to Mir Muhammad b. Yusuf Astarabadi, and Adharbayjin 
and Khurásán to Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Shüshtari. There was no official differentia- 
tion of function between the sadrs until the division of the sadàrat into khassa 
and ‘ämma by Shah Sulayman in 1077/1666—7, a century later. It is interesting 
to note that to the author of the Tadhkirat al-mulük, а work completed about. 


A.D. 1726, the division of the saddrat into khàssa and ‘ämma seems to be the 
normal practice. He writes: ' At some periods of the Safavi monarchs, the 


office of the sadr-t khassa and ‘amma was entrusted to one single person ’.® 


1 TIN,f.460a.  ? AT, 398. 3 AT (trans.), 282, n. 4 TIN, f. 480a. 5 TIN, f. 480a. 

° AT, 419. TIN, f. 481b, gives the same division of provinces. Amir Zayn al-Din ‘Ali had. 
been appointed sadr in 963/1555-6. 7 JA, f. 329b. 

? Chardin (Amsterdam ed.), п, 286. ° ТМ (Professor Minorsky's translation), 42. 
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Professor Lambton has noted that the importance of the saddrat declined. 
under ‘Abbas I, though the sadr still held an honoured position as administrator 
of the awqûf, and that the sadr's importance continued to decline under the 
later Safawids, until the office eventually disappeared.1 Professor Minorsky 
has noted the deliberate diminution of the power of the sadr by 'Abbàs II 
(1629-42). It is clear, however, that the decline in the power of the sadr 
began some time before the accession of ‘Abbas I, in fact from the time of the 
accession of Shah Tahmasp, when the specific task for which the Safawids 
had first appointed a sadr, namely, the imposition of doctrinal unity, had 
been completed. It is noticeable that in the obituary notices on sadrs in the 
Ahsan al-tawarikh, there is no mention after 932/1525-6 of the zeal of sadrs 
m propagating Shi'ism and rooting out heresy ; rather the emphasis is on their 
learning and scholarship. This seems to indicate that from the time of Tahmasp 
onwards the primary need in the religious sphere was for consolidation rather 
than for conversion. During the second half of the reign of Tahmasp, there is 
little record in the sources of any political activity on the part of the sadr, 
and such indications as there are are slight in the extreme. The territorial 
division of the sadérat in 970/1562-3 obviously reduced the power of the 
sadrs, but there is no evidence that the system was perpetuated. On the con- 
trary, we know that by the time of Isma‘ll II, if not before, it had been 
abandoned.? 

In her article on the Persian theory of government, Professor Lambton 
quoted Malcolm’s observation that the power of the mujtahids increased after 
the disappearance of the sadr.4 It is generally considered that the mujtahids, 
as exponents of the Shi'i orthodoxy which had been achieved through the efforts 
of the sadrs of the early Safawid period, did not become a factor of much 
importance until the time of Shah ‘Abbas I.5 Evidence of clashes between the 
sadr and the mujtahid during the reign of Tahmasp suggests that already by 
that time the power of the mujtahid was equal, and on occasion superior to that 
of the sadr. On two occasions the mujtahid al-zamani was able to secure the 
dismissal of a sadr to whom he was hostile, and on two other occasions the 
appointment of a sadr was due to the influence of Ње mujtahid. The Ahsan 
al-tawarikh describes the protracted feud between the sadr Amir Ni‘mat Allah 
Hill and the ‘seal of mujtahids’ ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Ali. Amir Nimat Allah 
Hilli was appointed sadr in 935/1528-9, and, after his dismissal (probably in 


1 A. К. S. Lambton, ‘ Quis custodiet custodes ’, Studia Islamica, ут, 1956, 135 ff., 142. The 
mullabasht was the chief religious official from the time of Shah Sultan Husayn (ascended the 
throne 1105/1694) onwards. 

2 TM, 111. 

з In 985/1577 Ізша II conferred the mansab-? sadàrat-i a/là on Mawlana Shah 'In&yat Allah, 
an eminent sayyid of Isfahan, and entrusted to him the administration and control of this weighty 
office (AT, 491-2). 

4 A. K. S. Lambton, ‘ Quis custodiet custodes °, Studia Islamica, v1, 1956, 144. 

5 On the power of the mujtahids during the reign of ‘Abbas I, see E. G. Browne, A literary 
history of Persia, ту, 368-70. 
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937/1530-11), Amir Ghiyath al-Din became sole sadr.2 Amir Nimat Allah 
Н had been one of the mujtahid’s students (talamidha), but had annoyed the 
mujtahid by corresponding on questions of jurisprudence with Shaykh Ibrahim 
Qatifi of Baghdad, a personal enemy of the mujtahid, and by inciting the Shaykh 
to lose no opportunity of damaging the mujtahid. In the event, however, ‘ the 
reputation of the mujtahid was not affected, whereas Amir Ni‘mat Allah 
suffered injury both materially and in his religious capacity '. On one occasion 
in a royal assembly Amir Ni‘mat Allah disagreed with the mujtahid on the 
question of the validity of Friday prayers conducted without the presence of the 
отат or nûyib-i imam. Although various religious officials who were hostile 
to the mujtahid, and some of the temporal officers of state including Mahmüd 
Beg the muhrdàr, sided with Amir Ni‘mat Allāh, the discussion was incon- 
clusive, and Amir Ni‘mat Allah did not obtain his object (presumably to dis- 
credit the mujtahid). Finally, an anonymous document was found behind the 
mujtalid's house in Tabriz containing libellous statements about the mujtahid. 
Tahmasp ordered an inquiry, and eventually Amir Ni‘mat Allah was discovered 
to have some knowledge of the matter. The mujtahid was so incensed that 
Amir Ni‘mat Allah was forced into exile at Baghdad, and Muhammad Khan 
Takkalü, the governor of Baghdad, was ordered not to let Amir Ni‘mat Allah 
have any contact with Shaykh Ibrahim афі or with the other enemies of the 
mujtahid, and was instructed to keep a close watch on Amir Ni'mat Allah’s 
activities. The fundamental reason for this feud seems to have been that ‘Amir 
Ni‘mat Allah was thought by some to be a mujtahid, and he himself had pre- 
tensions to this title?.* This suggests that already the prestige and authority 
of the mujtahid may have been greater than that of the sadr. 

In 938/1531-2 the mujtahid al-zamani caused the dismissal of the sadr 
Amir Ghiy&th al-Din Mansür. Like his predecessor, the sadr had received 
his early training in religious jurisprudence ( figh) from the mujtahid al-zamani. 
The mujtahid, however, made strong representations to Tahmasp that Mir 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad Isfahani should be nominated to the saddrat, for 
which post, he said, no sayyid was more fitted. Mir Mu‘izz al-Dm was accordingly 
summoned from Isfahan, and, pending his arrival, the mujtahid appointed 
deputies (nwwwab wa wukala) to act in his place in the matter of sealing and 
stamping documents.* 

In 943/1536-7 or 944/1537-8,° Mir Mu‘izz al-Din was dismissed from the 
sadárat." Tahmasp consulted the learned men and chief officers of state regarding 


1 Amir Ghiyáth al-Din was himself dismissed ın 938/1531-2 (AT, 244), so Amir Ni‘mat Allah 
must have been dismissed either in 936/1529-30 ог 937/1530,1. 

2 Tàürikh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbas? (hth. ed.), 107 [T44]. 

з Appointed 935/1528-9. He was forced to evacuate Baghdad when the Ottomans, under 
Sulayman I, advanced on the city in the winter of 941/1534-5. 

4 AT, 954-5. 

5 AT, 313. • 

в AT, 278, states that he was dismissed in А.н. 943, but АТ, 282, gives д.н 944. 

т For details, see AT, 282-3. 
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the choice of a new sadr from among a number of suitable candidates. On the 
strong recommendation of the mujtahid al-zamáni, Mir Asad Allah Shüshtari 
was selected. The latter had spent most of his life at Mashhad in attendance 
on the mujtahid al-zamünt, and the mujtahid had continually presented at 
court & glowing picture of his talents. Mir Asad Allah was summoned from 
Shüshtar and appointed sadr. The strong influence wielded by the mujtalad 
as early as the reign of Tahmasp in regard to the appointment and dismissal 
of the sadr was a portent of the far greater power mujtahids were to wield under 
the later Safawids. 


Conclusion 

To sum up, the general picture of the Safawid state under Shah Tahmasp 
is still one of gradual change and evolution. During the reign of his predecessor, 
Shah Таша“, various factors had contributed to a reduction in the power of 
the wakil. At the same time, because of the increasing administrative burdens 
imposed by the expansion of the Safawid dominions, the importance of the 
wazir increased. When the military arm controlled the political institution, 
as during the reign of Isma‘il prior to 920/1514, and during the first decade 
of the reign of Tahmasp (930-40/1524-33), the wakil frequently also held the 
post of amir al-umara, and tended to become identified with him. On the other 
hand, when the amirs were subordinate in fact as well as in theory to the Shah’s 
authority, for instance, in the periods 920-9/1514-23, and 940-80/1533-72, 
the wakil tended to be identified with ће wazir. During the period of gizilbash 
supremacy which followed the accession of Tahmasp, it is clear that a position 
had been reached in which it was possible to have two officers simultaneously 
termed wakil. In the one, the military and political aspect of the wakil’s 
function was predominant; he was therefore confused with the amir al-umard, 
and not infrequently held that post in addition to that of wakil. In the other, the 
administrative and bureaucratic aspect of the wakil’s function was predominant, 
and he was therefore confused with the шаат; if there were other wazirs 
who were subordinate to him, he was sometimes termed wazir-i musiagill 
“independent wazir', in order to distinguish him and establish his superior 
rank. The ‘ bureaucratic’ wakil was always subordinate to the ‘ military’ 
wakil. The holding of military command was an essential part of the wikdlat 
in its original form. All the wakils of Isma‘il’s reign, whether Turkoman or 
Persian (Husayn Beg Lala, Najm al-Din Mas'üd, Najm-i Thani, ‘Abd al-Baqi), 
had acted as military commanders in the field, with the notable exception of 
Mirza Shah Husayn, who was wakil during 920-9/1514—23, and it is precisely 
during the latter’s term of office that the tendency to refer to the wakil in terms 
of the wizdrat is first apparent. The idea of a joint wakil, first heard of aftar 
the accession of Tahmasp, was a negation of the original conception of the 
wakil as the vicegerent of the Shah. The partition of the office was merely a 
device designed to achieve a balance of power between rival gizilbash tribes. 


1 AT, 398. 
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To oversimplify, one may say that the terminology used by the sources in 
regard to any particular wakil, during the reigns of Таша I and Tahmasp I, 
depends on the answers to two questions : 

(i) Is the official in question a gizilbésh or a Persian? Up to the time. of 
Chaldiran all wakils, whether qizilbásh or not, were termed indifferently wakil-i 
mafs- nafis- humayiin. From Chaldiran (920/1514), until the accession of 
‘Abbas I (995/1587), the sources tend to use the term wakil in regard to a 
Turkoman, and wazir or ‘ independent wazir ’ in regard to a Persian, official. 

(i) Is the official in question a ‘military’ or a ‘ bureaucratic’ wakil ? 
Ifthe former, he will certainly be termed wakil, but probably also amir al-umarà ; 
if the latter, he may be termed wakil, but his office will probably also be referred 
to as the wizarat or nizürat-à diwān-i ‘alî. 

The amir al-umarü, whose power was restricted by Isma‘il during the 
latter part of his reign, acquired pre-eminent military and political authority 
during the early years of Tahmasp’s reign. When Tahmasp succeeded in 
establishing himself as the sovereign power in the state, the office of amir 
al-umarà declined in importance, and eventually even the term amir al-umará 
fell into disuse. The office is not recorded among the appointments made by 
“Abbas I on his accession. It is probable that the introduction of Caucasian 
elements into the Safawid state under Tahmasp, and the presence of Georgian 
units under Isma‘il IT and Sultan Muhammad Shih, contributed to the decline 
of the amir al-umará.? An indication of the extent to which these Georgian 
elements had infiltrated into important positions even before the accession of 
‘Abbas I can be gained from the fact that in 994/1585-6 a Georgian, Kay 
Khusraw Beg, was lala to Tahmasp Mirza b. Muhammad Khudabanda ; the 
post of lala to a Safawid prince had hitherto been considered a qizilbásh preroga- 
tive. While the Safawid army was composed mainly, or even wholly, of gizilbash 
troops under the command of their amirs, it was natural that their supreme 
commander should be termed amir al-umard. It was, of course, ‘Abbas I 
who instituted, among other far-reaching reforms, a standing army of non- 
qizilbàsh troops whose first loyalty was not to their tribal amirs but to himself, 
and who reduced the actual numbers of the qizilbásh by a half or even three- 
quarters. The disorders which followed the death of Tahmasp, however, 


1 TAA, п, 252. 

2 The Ahsan al-tawàrikh describes four expeditions to Georgia by Tahmüsp, the chief of 
which were those of 947/1540—1, 958/1551, and 961/1553-4. From each of these expeditions 
Tahmasp brought back captives, mainly women and children. In the campaign of 961/1553-4, 
the number of captives amounted to 30,000, and on this occasion a number of Georgian nobles 
(aznawurün) were taken captive to Persia (AT, 382). It was, however, not only prisoners and 
the offspring of prisoners who entered the Safawid ranks. ‘Ali Quli Beg, known as Qizil ‘Ali 
Khan, came to the Safawid court as ambassador from the ruler of Georgia, and was enrolled 
among the mugarrabs and ghulams of the court, along with his muta‘alligin and khuddam. Although 
he was closely related to the King of Georgia, and governed certain provinces there, he severed 
his connexion, and became a servant of the Saguwid dynasty, and eventually became governor of 
Shakki, a province of Shirwan (Jàmi'i- Mufidi, BM MS Or. 210, f. 169a-b). 

3 TM (introduction), 18, 32 and n. 4, 33. 
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demonstrate both the strength of the Georgian and Circassian elements in the 
state and the extent to which the position of the gizilbāsh as the military 
aristocracy of the Safawid state had been undermined by their own inter- 
tribal feuds. The desuetude of the term amir al-umara, and its virtual replace- 
ment by the term qürchibash may in some measure reflect the gradual 
weakening of the qizilbdsh position during the second half of Tahmasp’s reign, 
and the effect of the measures taken by Tahmasp to begin ‘ to disband and dis- 
perse the unruly tribes’. Of the Safawid army as reconstituted by ‘Abbas I, 
the qizilbash troops formed only a part. 


1 ТМ (introduction), 30. 
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A BALUCI TEXT, WITH TRANSLATION AND NOTES? 


By Josgr ELFENBEIN 
(PLATE I) 


INTRODUCTION . 


1. The following story occurs on folios 26r. to 33r. of a MS in the British 
Museum, catalogued ‘Codex Additional 24048’ in the handwritten List of 
Oriental MSS, Vol. тт (1854-66). There is another copy in the Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich, which was noticed long ago by Wilhelm Geiger, who edited and trans- 
lated from it parts of the story given here in full. 

Geiger’s version of (1)-(2) of the story was published in Gr. Ir. Ph., 1, 
Abt. 2, 247; (8)-(11) and (14)-(16) appeared in ZDMG, xun, 1889, 579 ff., 
entitled respectively ‘Erste Abenteuer’ and ‘ Zweite Abenteuer’. Geiger's 
text is discussed in § 3 below. 

The British Museum MS which contains our story consists of 58 folios of 
stories and poems, composed in a Кей variety of the Makrani dialect of Balidi, 
and written in a careful, formal nasta Tq inclining to naskh, on indifferent 
paper which allows the ink to filter through. The MS, which has no colophon, 
was purchased for the British Museum in 1861 from the widow of H. H. Wilson, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. Its previous history remains obscure. 

I have printed a normalized text, but every important case where I have 
departed from the MS has been noted in the Apparatus. Differences not men- 
tioned in the Apparatus will be found in § 2 (e) if they rest on scribal errors, or 
in § 4 (c) if they arise from unexpected spellings which may or may not represent 
genuine forms. The translation has been kept as literal as possible. 

2. Orthography. (Incorrect spellings are listed in alphabetic order under the 
correct spelling in § 2 (e).) 

The orthography of the British Museum MS differs in many respects from 
that described in the LSI (x, 339-40, 364-5), Mockler, 4 grammar of the 
Baloochee language, and Dames, Textbook of the Baluchi language. In the 
present description the transliteration of the following signs is to be noted : 
Vowels : 

fetha’; kasrat; damma”; ’alif a 

(1) internal or final fatha with alif} _ 

(2) initial alif with maddah } * 


Consonants : 
C ai hamza =’ tasdid = ~ 
¿= =e == 8 ق‎ -q 2 == th 


о | variants = | 


C2 
= 3 Al and their ط‎ 
b 


1 І am indebted to Dr. I. Gershevitch for reading a draft of this article and making many 
valuable suggestions. 
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2 (a). Short vowels. 

a: normally not indicated, but sometimes written "^, The 2nd s. Imv. of 
rawag ‘ go’ is written br“w everywhere except for bw in (25). For this reason 
I normalize baré against Geiger (see $ 3 (6)). The a- prefix to the pres.-fus. 
tense of verbs seems occasionally to be written with ’alif joined to a preceding 
word (see § 4 (b) xiii). 

i: written *; in some cases not indicated (e.g. of the three occurrences of 
šikār(&) in (3), only the third has 7 expressed; waš-dil (3) is written wádl). 
û is written y in rsytgn (12), and rsytnt (20) (see App.), and *y in pryn'yt (9). 
Кил is often ((11, 22, 23): see App.) written for kit (cf. § 4 (b) i), and бату 
((23, 28): see App.) for cart (but in (20) we find /&% and édrty). In Mockler 
and the LSJ т is normally not indicated. The conjunction ki is usually written 
separately ; it is spelled kh, except in (30) where Kh is written at the first 
occurrence. The suffixed 3rd s. subst. verb -in is normally written “n; -yn 
is found in dyr-yn (12), k“wnd-yn (15), srg-yn (28), pydag-yn (5, 8, 18, 28); 
n in hst*yn (7, 8) and ast*yn (13); -*n after a vowel in k“w-’in (5, 6, 19), but 
also in šar-dh-sûl-*n (15) ; úis not expressed in rsytg-n (12). See further $ 4 (b) =i 
on the spelling of -in. 

u: written * except in sbhtgw (19). 


2 (b). Long vowels. 

a : written initially а with maddah ; internally and in final position a or €a 
(cf. atkg (9), Беата (passim)). On jhh (10) see p. 94, n. 5, and $ 2 (d). Maddah 
is omitted in atkgán (8) and atk (16). 

i: written y (cf. n-byt (passim), phkyrà (1)). 

di, 6: these two vowels are often hard to distinguish, both in this MS 
and e.g. in Mockler and the LSI. They are both written “w indiscriminately 
in this MS, and sometimes * is omitted. Usually 6 is meant; the only cases 
where it is likely that 4 is intended are s*wrt- ((5, 6): spelled swrty at the 
first occurrence in (5)), r“wp'ya (18 sqq.), d*wrah- (30, 31), and possibly k*wnd 
(15). 6 ‘and’ is written -“w when attached to a preceding word, otherwise 10 
($t w jty (1)) or even aw (б 2 saien balah (14)). Towàar-4$ (9) is written twārš ; 
and Û ! (15, both times) is written aw. 

&: written y, and not usually distinguished from ?. é ‘ this, he ' is normally 
written 'yy (but three times without hamza (9, 13, 14) and once y (7)). Note also 
the writing yh ((12, 21, 27, 31): see App.). That yh stands for & can be seen 
most clearly in (27): ё badšak katt . . . ё bad3ah zorawar-in, where the first ё 
is written yh, but the second "yy. (See below s.v. -2/.) The 2nd s. suffixed subst. 
verb -ё is once written -'y in n-'y (8) after a vowel; ma-gré (15) is written 
т-ду; but otherwise final - is written -y. The -ën of kastaren (9) is spelled 


-ayn (but see App.) ; hamaeya (22) (cf. § 4 (b) xv) is written Ama yyā. 


2 (c). Diphthongs. 
ai: written y (cf. syla (3), kyt (14, 24, 25, 27)). The word for ' three ’ is 
written invariably s'y; this spelling might suggest a pronunciation sé if it 
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were not that the word is quoted as saz from all other sources. Saiën (14) 
is written s'yn both times. The pres.-fut. Ist plurals rain (9) and dain (11) are 
written r*'yn and d" yn (see also § 4 (b) xi). a? is also written y, e.g. my (8, 11), 
š“my (11). 

au: written “w and thus not distinguished from 6; it is certain only for 
the three words dwr (1), f*wr (27), and t*w ‘thou’ (passim). It is unlikely that 
the last word is to be read tö as in NP, since such a form is not attested in 
W Bal. (though it does occur in E dialects). au is written w in the LSI, and *w 
in Mockler. 


2 (d). Consonants. 

č, 1: fis written once for č in aj (12) which may be merely an error, or else 
represent an actual voicing before the following шай; the two words are 
written as one. 

h : initial or internal A is usually written A ; when it corresponds to NP-Ar. т, 
h, or ‘itis written A (cf. hdà (but xdày below § 4 (b) xxv), hem (passim); whdy 
(3, 12, 17) ; зау (9); Маз (11, 25) ; zhm-, n'kak (16) ; hàz (26) ; s“whby (27) ; 
sah'b, hyr (28)). It is written x in znyn ((15, 30) ; on occurrence in (31) see App.) ; 
note also hrfh for the expected hr} (18), and sbhigw for s“bhigw (19). 

Final -h is more complicated: it indicates a final short vowel in kh (kt) 
(passim), in nh (na) (27), and in ph (pa) (20); itis a meaningless tail in hrfh (18), 
‚ m“lkh (19), mykh" ((25): see App.), mthlh (27); -àh seems to be written -Ah 
(‘ two-eyed A" plus final Л) in jhh ((10): see p. 94, n. 5), and hdghh (16, both 
times); the word jagah (see § 4 (Б) xvii) is spelled jaghh in (25), and Jagaha 
is spelled jaghh-ha in (23 first occurrence), but jagahã in (23 second occurrence). 
What looks like -hh represents - in badšahh (27 first occurrence, 30) and blahh 
(15 first occurrence). -his twice left off in bald (9 first occurrence, 25). 

^: final -n is left off pysry (27). 

tasdid is wrongly written over k (instead of over n) in jn*kyg (17), against 
jîk in (16), and should not appear at all in d'r*¢ka (8). Double r is used instead 
of tasdid in k“rrgy (2) ; it also occurs in prryn*yt (29), against pryntyt in (9). 

1,0: written сә, ә in Pato style, not “з, 5 in the Sindhi style usual for Bal. 

na ‘not’, ma ‘not’, pa ‘in, on’ are written in one with the following word 
except in ph bhrama (20) and nh byt (27). 


2 (e). Incorrect or unexpected spellings. 


Instead of expected MS has 
blah bleh or bleh (7, 15, 16, 31) or bla (9, 25) 
b*nà buna ((8, 9): but see § 4 (c)) 
brin b"r'yn (31) 
dor d'r (16) 
h"km "gm (15) 
heps Раз 42, T passim) 
fest jst? (5) 


mydy myd h (12) 
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myk mykh" ((25) : see App.) 
тут туйт, (28) ' 
m"ly m*lkyn (4) 

mny mnh (30) 

miki m“škol (30) 

pyrh zàly туту zal ((18) : see App.) 
p'tri рє“ (14) 

s“bhigw sbhigw (19) 

stk stk (30) 

Spa &yà ((15) : also in G’s MS) 
wtyg w'tyg (1) 

yk yg (5) 


3. The following is a list of the differences between Geiger’s readings and mine. 
It is divided into two parts : 

(a) Geiger’s readings disagree with what stands in the BM MS ; 

(b) Geiger’s readings are not inconsistent with what stands in the BM MS. 


(a) 1. 


2. 


8. 
9. 


watig, G tayig ; mandra, G manā. 

kurrage, G kūragē. 

pēdäg-in, Q pēdāyēn ; dirath, Q darčak ; birātānī, Q birtan. 

sähatē, G sahté; boe, G boi; na-in, G na-in; birdtin mastarena, 
G birátà mastarēn ; bigir б biyar, G bigir di biyàr (di ‘and’ is nct 
known in W Bal; it appears to be confined to the E dialects) ; 
rain, G rein ; balāh, G sometimes bald here and in following sections ; 
min, G man everywhere (see § 4 (b) x). 


. mani, G тат; giptag, Q gipt ; halas-é bıkan, G halasé kan; dain, 


G аё; Gulandami, © Gulandama ; ё, Q či everywhere. 


. Suma, © Suma twice; balah-in, Q balahé. 
. Cér-dah-sal-in, G éar-dah-salén. 
. һадаһ, G haga; sara, G sar; makisk, б. makask ; ganok, © gannók ; 


man (last occurrence), G mana. 


. daur, G dir. 
. rawûn, © тойт everywhere; bor, G bür; baro, Q biro (cf. $ 4 (a)); 


mai, G mai everywhere; bund, G buna (see § 4 (c); šumaī, б 
šumar everywhere ; manit, G man-at ; hastin, G hastin (see $ 4 (c)). 


. ddami, G adam (cf. also Zarubin, Beludzhskiye skazki, 1, 109,11. 3, 5) ; 


Бато, Q buro ; kalaki, G kalaké, here and following. 


. бато, G buro ; daste, © dasta (вее $ 4 (d)). 
. Кай, G kašīt (see App.). 
. dite, G dit; putrit, Q putirit (cf. Marw past part. putrit (Zarubin, 


op. cit., т, 211, 1. 11)). 


. wart, G warit everywhere ; mane, G mani everywhere ; bala, G bali ; 


qrüb-süraten, Q xitb-sératén. 


. yaké-at, G уай. 
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Differences not concerned merely with spellings are mentioned in the foot- 
notes to the text. 


4. Notes on language and dialect. 


4 (а). The dialect of this MS is essentially a Kēčī variety of Makrani Bal. 
(for a description of the dialects of Bal, see Enc. Islam, new ed., 1, 1007): 
note for phonology 7 < 4 in hanin ‘ now’, and bit ‘ was’; for stem formation 
pit ‘father’, and бий ‘brother’, from the Olr. casus rectus (cf. б. Morgen- 
stierne, 40, хх, 1948, 257), às ‘ fire’, from an oblique case; for vocabulary 
lög ‘house’; for morphology lst s. pres.-fut. in -dn, gen. в. -t or no ending 
(e.g. Bahram haps-i$ (18), mulk badsah (19), etc.) ; voc. s. no ending (e.g. 6 juwan 
(9, 11, 15), manī Батик (21)). These peculiarities are characteristic of all Кеб 
dialects. The passive construction of past transitive verbs, normal in most 
Makrani dialects (but not e.g. in Panfgüri, where the NP construction is com- 
moner), is seen in Bahrama botkant (11), fingà . . . zurtant (20), Bahrama . . . 
kutant (25). Мата ki . . . dátagant (29) shows a construction which is paralleled 
by MP and Parth. usage (cf. Mir. Man., їп, 875, 1. 2, where no -3’n is attached to 
ky), but is unusual in Bal. Elsewhere kaya is found (15, 28); note in this 
connexion kaya . . . kardam (25, 31) where kardam is an NP form used in 
accordance with Bal. syntax. Cf. also in the same two sections Bahram-šah- 
jihän . . . kardam, where the logical subject ought to be in the -à case. 

Note the ‘mixed’ construction Ahaps-i$ mán-ka&itant (18), for either *hapsa 
mün-kasitant or *haps-i$ màn-ka&it. 

The demonstratives ё and à are nearly everywhere very much weakened in 

force, being little more than articles; for ‘this’ and ‘that’ hamē and hama 
are used. 
4 (b). The particular variety of Kééi represented by the dialect of this MS 
is unfortunately not known from any other source. In the following description 
of its peculiarities, the forms quoted from the LSI belong to what Grierson 
calls ‘ Makrani of Karachi’, which is a Кёёт dialect (Grierson’s * Makrani of 
Makran ’ being a Panjgüri dialect). 

(i) The past parts. of Кадай, manag, and pirenag are kaSit ((18, 20) ; written 
kšyt (11, 22, 23): see App.), mánit (8), and pirénit ((9, 29): see App.), against 
Кай, mant, pirent elsewhere. Cf. rasit ((18): see $ 2 (a)) and carat ((5, 20) : 
often written éaryt (23, 28)), both of which are normal forms. 

(ii) Note the use of the suffix 4g in Gulandamig (6), and balahig (8), where it 
approaches the function it has in maig ‘ours’ (12) and the other possess. 
pronouns. 

(ii) The 3rd з. pres.-fut. of àyag ° to come ' 15 kait (spelled kyt). This agrees 
with the form akait given in Pierce (JBBRAS, хт, 1875, 15) against Marw 
a-kint (Zarubin, op. cit., I, 133, 1. 6) and Dames khawh; however, where 
Pierce gives a Ist s. akayan, the present dialect has kayan (18). 

(iv) The subjunctive is formed ‘by prefixing b(i)-, which is not usual in 
Bal. except in dialects where NP influence is strong, such as Marw Bal. ; 
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examples are bikapit (1); brot (3); bifandn (16); buwärt (18); burin (81). 
In this connexion note also the future bikandn (27). 

(v) Unetymological h- is prefixed to hàsk (3) and to haps (everywhere). 

(vi) phakir (1, 5, 6) is a ‘learned ' form with ph representing f ; the expected 
W Bal. form is pakir, cf. (11) paryat. 

(vii) war (18) without final -d is unusual in W Bal. dialects; however, in 
some Е dialects (cf. LSI, x, 394) the dropping of final -d after r is common. 

(viii) Gin (5) is to be noted. It seems to consist of er ‘under’ and the 
adverbial suffix -in, seen in the -@ case in Marw ídinà (Zarubin, op. cit., 1, 
4, 1. 6) ‘here’, and ódinà (Zarubin, op. cit., І, 3, 1. 8) ‘there’. ér ‘ under’ is 
normally used only as a preverb (cf. é&-kapt in (18)); the preposition érin 
fulfils here the function of the common postpositions ééra or bund. 

(ix) Note the use of the suffixed pron. -é as subject of intrans. verbs: 
Sut-é (passim), Carit-é (passim). 

(x) min appears everywhere for the usual man ‘in’. Because of the con- 
sistency of the spelling, it is likely that this is a genuine form. 

(xi) rain (9), daim (11), 1st plurals (written ra’yn, da’yn) are to be noted. 
The ending -in (not -in) is quite usual in Kei dialects (except that in LSI, x, 365, 
the forms rin, kanîn, bikanin, bibin appear, and in the paradigm оп p. 355 
the ending -é is given), but Mockler (op. cit., 68), followed by LSI, x, 448 
(‘Makrani of Karachi: 7005’) gives réwin, which is his anglicizing way of 
writing rawin, as the form to be expected for the first verb. For the other 
verb, the form everywhere cited is dayin, with -y- glide. The word rasstagin (12) 
is written rsytgyn, with the dots of the second y crossed out. 

(xii) On the reading sa? or sé of the word for ‘three’ see § 2 (c). 

(xiii) The a- prefix to pres. tense verbs is usually omitted (e.g. man . .. 
dir kanûn (14) ; ё... ki wart (15) ; man... dapi rawan (14), ete.). Occasionally, 
however, it seems to appear as 'alif attached to a preceding word (which in thrze 
instances of the present four is the pronoun man) as follows : (T) man-a rawan ; 
(11) man-a na giran (but man na guran (16)) ; (18) 2... war-a kant ; (24) man-a 
giran ; on gindaga (a-?) rawan (13) see р. 94, n. 14. In the Кеё dialects of 
the LSI and Mockler, this a- prefix may never be omitted; but the usage 
of our MS closely parallels that of the dialects of Panjgür and Marw, where 
the a- often does not appear. (On the Marw usage with na, cf. also Sokolov, 
Trudy Inst. Yaz., vt, 1956, 89.) On the other hand, where the k- prefix to 
present-tense verbs is to be expected in Кей, it is also present in this story 
(again paralleling the dialects of Marw and Panjgür): katt (14, 24, 25, 27); 
karit (15); kayan (30). 

(xiv) In the construction balaha gindagà (13), gindag is treated as a finite 
form rather than as a verbal noun. 

(xv) Латйёуй appears in (22) for expected hamayd. (See § 2 (b).) 

(xvi) In the phrase man... gar дарт ташат (14), the gen. в. dap? is un- 
expected ; the usual construction is dapa rawag. 

(xvii) On jagah ‘ place’ (see § 2 (d)), cf. Mayer, English-Baluchi dictionary, 
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s.v. ‘any(where) ’, where jdgahe is cited; Marston, Lessons in the Makrani- 
Baloochee dialect, p. 8, has jagah, and LSI, x, 371 (verse 13), јада; f NP 
jay-gah. 

(xviii) The use of gón ‘ with’ as an adverb placed after the verb is i'd be 
noted: ki katt gón (28); amrah bitant dn (14); na-bit дб» (27) (but note 
na-bit gon &iyà (30)) ; similarly dan ‘in’: kw édrit-é dan (5). 

(xix) Düraha (30) and düráhen (31) recall Dames ! druh, durüh, Pierce, op. oit., 
drohā ‘ whole’. 

(xx) Note the metatheses in subhaigd (19), ruszat (26), and sohbi (21), 
though the last is common Bal. ; 

(xxi) Note hamo (19, 23) ‘ Overy; each ° beside hamuk (22, 23). 

(xxii) The word néz6 ' spear’ (cf. p. 96, n. 6) is once spelt nyzhwy (nézaw: 
(28)) with A, recalling NP néza, as in (25, end) ; elsewhere (25, 32) nyzw-. 

(xxiii) har & is the equivalent of NP har kas in (3, 11 (second occurrence), 
23); this usage is paralleled in BaSkardi, where har & is used in the sense of 
‘everyone’. Note, however, har & ‘everything’ (1, 11 (first occurrence)). 
har kas ‘ everyone’ appears in (23). 

(xxiv) har dun (2, twice) appears for the normal har dé; cf. also hardon 
in a Ba£k. dialect, and Suy. 855^», ‘2’ (Morgenstierne, NTS, 1, 1928, 53). 

(xxv) Persianisms are: bidth (1); nuh (2); in-Sapig (15); xwab (passim) ; 
dumbà-ró (21) (cf. NP dumbal) ; xuday (32) (cf. hdà in § 2 (d)). See also p. 97, n. 15. 
4 (c). The following peculiarities of our MS have not been adopted in the 
printed text. They are listed here in case some of them should represent 
genuine dialect features ; there is insufficient evidence for a decision at present. 

m'"siryna (9) for mstryna (but mstryn- in 10, 11). 
p"rwa (15) for p*rwà (but prwà in 21, 25). 
b"wnà (8, 9) for b"nà. 

g'wr(&) (20, 26, 32) for gwr(a). 

pajiyā ıs written рју ((28): see App.); the final -@ has perhaps been 
absorbed in the initial of the following word, or an expression paji drag * to 
recognize ’ may exist beside рћајуй dragh given in Dames. 

4 (d). The following endings appear to be wrong. They have been corrected 
in the printed text, but are all noted in the Apparatus. 

tarárà (11) for tard. 

-in for -ant in kaptin (2), ostátagin (19). 

sar for sara in. sar gut-kut (16). 

-y added wrongly to Bahram in bhrümy (25). 

-ã for -ë in dastà (10). 

TEXT 
Qissa-t Bahram-$ah-i-fihàn б Gulandàm.2 , 
1. Rézgaré hastat badsahé, badsaharg čuk na-bit. Sut, just kut yak phakīrēärā 


1 Sketch of the Northern Balochi language, Calcutta, 1881. 
2 As the titles in this MS are all in Persian, I have introduced the idäfat. 
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ki, ‘ manārā čuk na-bit’. Phakia gušt ki, ‘tau bizir ё 1048, bijan par ambā. 
Har & danagé bikapit, tau bidih watig zalara’”. Sut 6 jat-ē, Карі yak danagé, 
čit-ē, burt-é, dat-é zalara. Zala wart, gadagé 1 daur dat, čit hapsa, wart. |Hapsá 
nariyan ki par*.] ? 

2. Hama Sapa bādšāh gon zālā jupto bit, bīt-ē zālārā omét ; hapsürà nariyan 
ki par*? haps ham àpus bit. Hardun * zàl 6 haps nuh mah 6 nuh тбё tamam 
bit. Zal б haps hardun * par yak $apà kaptant*.5 Hapsara bit yak kurragé narén. 
Badsah zālārā bit yak éuké mardén. Мат kut Bahrém-sah-jihan. 

3. Wahdé ki Bahram тагат bit, Sut sala 6 šikārā, jat-i$ yak kargoskeara. 
Sapig atkant, Bahram pit waš-dil bit, ki Bahrümà šikār kutag. Ё démig 
10a Sutant pa-saila sikara. Dit-i3 yak haské, gat-i$ kut, Bahréma gust ki, 
© & hask har či n&magà ki brat, dé jan min talak-in," б digar mardum par à& татай 
ma rot’. 

4. Hukm huda bit, ki hàsk aé* Bahram némaga šut. Bahram Карі par hask 
randa, 6 Sut, burt-à dan digar mulké*, digar sahré. 

5. Ki arit-é dan yak majaté pédag-in, Bahram šut ё majata 6 mist, dit-é yak 
strate ki niwistag pa-majata lāpā. Er-in 8 ё stiraté nām Gulandám-in.. Bahrámà 
dit ё sürat, Bahram büdsah ganok bit. Just kut [ki 9] ё majati phakirara ki, € 
Gulandàm kö-in ? ° 

6. Phakirü gušt, ‘man-é na-zanàn ki ko-in, bale man hamé süratà gindan, 
Gulandámig-in ; 19 man pa-[hlamé süratà ganók-àn, б hama majatà nistagan, yak 
kaša Saran’. 

T. Bahram suwār bit par hapsa. Majat phakira gust, * tau par ё raha ma-r6, 
ki ё raha hastin* kalàte б sat balah. Tau rawe, tara warant’. Bahrama дий, 
‘man a-rawan! Har ё hudéya Gwurtag par mani sara digar tarz © na-bit’. 

8. Bahram šut, dit-é kalaté pedag-in, šut, kalátà bund yak diračkē hastat 
mazané. Bahram šut diratha bund, ё kalatará тати sai gohar balahig. Goharan 
warag б ёр rawûn kut: ‘tau bor waraga б apa, bard, ki mara hastin sat barat, 
mar birdt kûyant tardra warant; tau layike waragü na-é’. Bahrdma gust - 
‘man par Sumai biratàns gindaga ütkagàn '. à 

9. Dër na-bit, yak sahaté balah har © sai birat atkant, towar-i$ kut ki, ° boe, 

1 G gatagé; cf. Marw gadag ‘ date stone, pit’ (Zarubin, op. cit., 1, 62, 1. 11); of. also Brah. 


gadda ; all these words are from Lhd. ggattak. 
? G omits, rightly, the words I have put in square brackets. They seem to be an anticipation 
of hapsürà nariyan ki par in the following sentence. 
3 G has kapt (?) in the place of ki par (see App.) ; a verb, and a noun governed by par, are 
lacking. 
4 G har dö, see introd., $ 4 (b) xxiv. 
5 kapiant: lit. ‘fell’; G kaptan. 
в cf. Brah. gat kanning ‘ to press hard ’. 
7 ie. ‘ That one is committed not to sleep with his wife (until he has pursued and killed tho 
deer)’; cf. the similar use of NP zan-talag. 
8 See introd., $ 4 (b) viri. MS has ayr'n. 
° Delete ki. 
10 Tn the MS Gulandamig-in stands in the next cl@use: man pa-hamé Gulandamig-in sür 
п of. Ar. tarz ‘form, manner ', Hubschmann, Arm. Gr., 252, and see (32) end. 
12 Word omitted by G, who has balahi sai birat. 
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боё adama!’ Gohürüm gušt, ‘hau mani birat, ddamé digar nest, yak warnae 
dtkag, à dirath bund mistag, ё juwan layiké waragā na-in’. Biratàn mastarenà* 
gušt kastarén biratarà, ‘ tau baro, ё juwana bigir б biyar!’ Kastarén birat atkag, 
gust-é, * © juwdn, pada, ki rain!’ Bahramé gušt, ‘tau biya!’ Kastarén* ! 
balah atk, б Bahrümà yak dasté draj kut, gipt-€ min mīdān sarigan, jat-é par 
dagara, kalaki mid gotak-é ? ё balah-é bast 6 pirenit*.3 

10. [Dit mastarén birata ki, mani birat bast’ ;] * gust-€ à niyamig biratara, 
‘tau bard, &* Juwana jah 5 zw, Байг ° kan-6 biyar!’ E miyāmīg birat atk, 
Bahrāmā yak dasté* ата} kut, gipt-2 min madan, jat-2 par dagara, kālakī mid 
gotak-e ° ё balah-é bast. 

11. Mastaréna birata dit ki, * mani birat bast’: zahr giptag, atk, Bahram 
pad atk, gulahis bitant, balah-& &ikut,? jat-& par dagara, bast-é, zahm-& kasit* ki, 
‘kusan-é’. Goharan dit ki, ‘mat birat bast, kušīt-ē ° ; gohar atkant tatana, paryat-18 
kut ki, ‘ mat birütà ma-kuš, tau halas-é bikan! Tau har & lot, mà tara dain’. 
Bahrama botkant har sat birat, 6 har sai biratàn salam kut. Bahramara guit-é, 
* Û juwan, tau biya kalatà, ki mara sai gohar hast, har & ki tara* dost bit, tau 
yaka bigir’. Bahrama& gušt ki, * man-a 9 na-giran šumaī gohürün, man par 
Gulandama 'asik-àn, Gulandümà nema man rawûn ? 2° 

12. E balaha дий, * Gulandàm dir-in’. Bahrima gušt, * takrá rā ташат’. 
Balaha аё май madan dó-sai götak dat, gušt-ē, ‘ baro, wahde* 1? ki tara sakié 
bigipt, &* midi tûla 13 tau par asa bikan, ki mà rasitagin*’. Bahrama gust, 
© éarr-in ". 

18. Bahram suwar bit. Sar gipt, balahan gušt, * par ё ráhàn ma-ro, ki balahé 
hast. Digar rahe astin, tau pa hama raha bard’. Bahraima gust, ‘ man par hamé 
balahà gindagà ташат ? ЛА 

14. Bahram šut, 6 ё saién balah amràh bitant gon. Balaha gust, ‘ tau biéar, 
ka yak dite pad 15 kait, ё hamen balahi gin-in’. Bahrāmā gust, * sarr-in. Man-é 
bigindan oda’. Ki Sutant nazīkā, Bahrama gust, * Suma ё koha dir kanit, ki 
man-& balahi gar dapi rawan ; kōhā Suma dir Каті!’ Ё saién birdtan zor 

1 G én bala Gtk; see App. 

2 cf. Bask. kalak ‘ chin’, Pierce (op. cit., 72) ‘cheek’; Yd. k¥eliko ‘jaw’ (G. Morgenstierne, 
ПЕТ, п, 221). For gótak cf. Av. gaona- ‘ hair’ and *tak- ‘ strand’ (Bask. tak). 

3 This and preceding word omitted by G. 

4 The words in square brackets do not occur іп С?з MS. Не supplied them, corectly, except 
for the addition of an extra zahr gipt after bast, by analogy with the following occurrence in (11). 

5 Ghas‘...’; BM MS jhh. If this spelling represents Ja or Jah (cf. $ 2 (d)) the word may go 
back to OIr. yah- ‘ belt’. 

в Brah. bad kanning ° to take on one's back’; badi kanag, lit. ° make loaded’; cf. also in 
the Marw texts badd kanag (Zarubin, op. cit., п, 23, 1. 14, 77, 1. 16). 

7 G gotak ё balahé as BM MS has. 

в G čak-kut; cf. NP (dict.) čagīdan ? 

? See introd., § 4 (b) xiii. 

10 G nZmà roan, with man omitted. 

11 Lit. ‘ (right) to the bottom ’, cf. NP tag? 

12 Tnitial w- by mistake not written, possibly because the previous word ends in -w. 

lef. Brah. tal * hair-strand °’. ө 
> a- prefix absorbed in previous final -à ? 


15 Wor 
omitted by G. 


s 
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jatag, & koh dir na-bit. Bahrümà дий, * Suma bidarit mani hapsü, man-é wat de 
kanin '. Bahráma koh dir kut, wat putrit min дата, 01-е ki baláh-in waptag.? 

15. Yak jannik züb-süraten čār-dah-sāl-in nistag, б balah sar-é par könd-ir-, 
6 balàh xwab-in. Bahram ath, jannika gušt Bahrámàra, * О juwan, tau рату 
dtkagé?' Bahrümàá gust, ‘tara ida kaya üwurlag?' Jannikā gušt, ‘ê bali 
dastér-in ki r0 mardumé Кати, & Sapa * ki wart; rō tau! digaré kart. 
Hanin ki man-é Gwurtag, manara in-Sapig wart’.  Bahrümà gušt, ‘ $arr-in-; 
tau parwà ma-kan’. Jannika grat, * О juwan, manara balah wart, bal tau parčiyā 
dtkage, ki tarara wart!’ Bahrüma gušt, ‘tau ma-gré, ki ё balahà man pa hukm 
huda kudan’. 

16. Jannika grët, éami jannik arsán 5 yaka kapt balah dema, balah hagah 
bit. Balhrümá zahm sarà gut* $ kut balahara. Balahé gušt jannikara, * maróci 
makisk büe-in, tau mandra gwat gëë!’ ° Bahrama towür kut balahare, 
‘ kusté&zan,? mari& pada!’ Balah sarpad na-bit. Janniké gušt Bahrümari 
ki, ‘tau bijan balahara’. Bahrima gušt, ‘ baléh zwàb-in, man-& na-janda, 
zanin man mardé nē-ān ki balah min zwaba bijanan’. Balah hagah bit, tower 
kut, ‘ pesara yaké-at, nin hudayé dé manara datag!’ Bahrümà jat zahmé, balēh 
sar sist. Bahràmà gipt jannika dastà, dar atk. A saién birdtan gušt, ‘ tarārā 
ийй. qasam-in, tau biya, ё jannika nikah® bikan’. Bahramé gust, ‘man ganok-àn 
par Gulandámà, man na-girdn ё jannikà ". 

17. Bahrümà guit, ‘Sarr-in. Bale ё jannik mani distár-in' ; ё jannik-g 
marduman gušt, ‘tau &* potàrü bizir, har wahdé ki tara sakié bizirit, ё pota por 
asa bikan, ki mà tayar-in. Tau rowê, Gulandam min daryai hama pustr’ 29 

18. Bahrám Sut, Size roe gust; Bahram &ut-ó daryayà rasit, dit-é yak bofiaé 
pedag-in. Cadaré™ tarrénit,® bofigi mardumün dit, mardum atkant. Вам» 
haps-iš méan-kasitant. Sutant hama mulka Gulandámigà. Bahram ér-kaot 
б Sut yak pira-zali* 1094, gušt-ē, ‘ manī hapsā tau bidar!’ Sat sad rüpwa-6 
dat par pira-zalara ki, * € mani hapsi war a-kant. Ešan buwārt, digar tar 36 
man küyàán, digar Һат} dayan par hapsa.’ 

19. Bahrümà just kut pira-zālārā ki, * Gulandàm ké-in?’ Pira-zàlà guzt, 
* Gulandàm ё mulk badíah &uk-in. Gulandém min kalat-in. Hamé јатӣлі 
Gulandàm yak bare sarà kasit.? Pa-taka 1 ќати, о “ask subhatg6 ostatagant*. 
Har yak ki sad sad rüpiyà min tara 15 daur dat, tar tınga 1% gón-in ; tarrit par 

1 G has koh wat dir kut and omits the following wat. 

2 One would expect balah waptag-in ° the giant is asleep °. 3 G balahi dastwar-an. 

4 In both this and G’s MS saya. 5 Word order? One would expect jannik cami arscn. 

€ Gemends to gud ‘a chop’; but itis possible that gut is merely onomatopoetic, and gut ken- 
means ' make a thump °. 

? Confusion between the two verbs géj- ‘swing, hit’ and 0. ‘sift’; see G, Etymolone 
des Balüci, р. 123. 


з From NP; cf. Райо qàmüs, Kabul, 1951-4, 804. G kustî гат, evidently not understocd. 
° G nakàh ‘ Obhut’. 10 The word order is unexpected, the copula impliec. 


11 čädar normally means ‘ tent’. 33 Caus. to tarrag ° turn’. и 


4 


Р 


13 of. Kermani Pers. sar kasidan ‘look furtively ’. 

14 MPers. Рр, Salemann, MSt., 127; Ar. tag. ® P 
15 ef, Hindi tarak ‘ tray ’, and Dames, Popular poetry of the Baloches, thal‘ tray’. „7 

16 of, Bask. tin ‘ kaniz' ; LSI, x, 438 (No. 57), 391 (1. 18 of text), thik. 
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‘asikani déma. Yak barê sara kašīt Gulandām, tarit, ‘ašikan ki zar daur dātant, 
Gulandām sara pada kašī’. 

20. Bahrama gušt, ‘ farr-in^.. Bahram šut, jamá'at тбёй hama ‘āšikānī gwarā 
öštatag. Qulandämā sar kašit, éarit-€. Bahrāmā dit Gulandamà, Bahram b&-sàr + 
bit. Tinga ki tar tarrémt, € digar ‘ašikan sad sad rūpiyā daur dat min tard, tar 
6 ting Sutant, pa Bahrümà rasitant*. Bahrama yak gohar тай daur dat min 
tara. Tinga tar-6 zar, góhar kimat, zurtant-6 šut gwar Gulandama. Gulandama 
ё góhar тай, ki dit, guit-é tingara ki, ‘ ё gohar Атай, kutan ‘äšikā daur dat min 
tàrà ?? 

21. Tinga дий, © mani banuk, 668 man-é na zànàn. Balé man rawûn, šōhāzē 
kanin’. Gulandámà gušt, ‘ parwā nést, tau tara zur 6 bard, ki man dumbàá-ro 
ватй kašān 6 baran. Marči ё* mard ki gohar kimatiya daur dat, tau nišān kan ; 
biya б manàra bigus gön ? ki “ à mard-in ” ’. 

22. Tinga zurt tar, 6 šut; Gulandáma dumbé-ré sara kasit*, par taka éarit-é. 
E digar ‘äšikän dit ki Gulandámáà maróci dé bard sar kašīt 6 éarit. Sad sad rüpiyà 
‘astkin daur dat min tûra. Ting 6 tar ? Sut-6 rasit par Bahrámà. Bahraima do 
gohar kimati daur dat min tara. Tinga $ut-ó gust Gulandamara ki, * góhar kimati 
à татай ki бай öštätag, hamüeya daur datag’. Gulandama dit Bahramara, 
Gulandam 'asik bit. Gulandamaé sar kašit pada, 6 hamuk 'asik šut. 

23. Dan digar jama‘até atk, Bahram, hama jagaha* ostatag 5 ; hamuk 'akik 
atk-6 har kas май jagüha о. Tīngā zurt tar, 6 atk. Gulandamà sar Кай, 
6arit*, hamo ‘ašikûn sad sad rūpiyā daur dat. Bahrama do góhar kimati min 
tara daur dat. Gulandémaé sar pada Каёй* ; hamuk 'asik $utant, Bahram hama 
jagahû ostàt. 

24. Yak тбдё Bahrama iskut ki digar mulkî sardaré kait pa-Gulandimi 
baragà. Laskar büz-in. ‘ Agar Gulandémi pit manār-ë dat, Gulandima man 
a-girin. Agar na-dat, jang kanûn, Gulandamà par zor Батат? 

25. Sap ki bit, Bahrama hama mid par āsā kutant ; hamû rangā atk balah 
6 hür, par dagárü fagah* na-bit. Gušt-iš Bahramara ki, ‘tau mara parčīyā 
lotitag* ?'  Bahrümà gušt, ‘ yak sardaré kait, laskaré baz gon kait, Gulandáma 
par zor bart’. E hür 6 balahan gušt, * Sarr-in. Taw parwé ma-kan, mara Бато & 
laskara pédar!’ Bahram gón wati hūr 6 balahan šut. Sapa Карі min à laškarā, 
la&kar-& Кий, halás kut-6 bad3ah sar-é jat min nézawG,® Gwurt-6 darwazag dapà 
neza mak* ° kut, niwist-€ par badéüh sara ki, ‘a kar kaya kardam? Ё kar 
Bahrüm*-$ah-fihün kardam’ ® 

1 of. LSI, x, 372, bé-saré ‘ careless ’. 

* cf. the expression gón талата bigus gon (Mockler, op. cit., 111). : 

3 tar omitted by scribe, cf. (20). ' 
4 I have interchanged the order of the two sentences beginning respectively with Gulandämā 


and Tinga, to make what seems better sense. 
5 MS: Bahram hama Jagaha ostatag, dan digar Jama'até ath... . 


З e < Si. nêzê (NP nazah), cf. introd., § 4 (b) xxii. 


^1 Spelled myk* in (28). Geiger (Etym. No. 239) wrongly reads miki and connects NP mêz ; 
I wold separate mik, lik ‘erect’ (cf. also Pierce, ор. cit., 80) here spelled (wrongly ?) mik, 
from ЫХ ‹ nail’ words. 
° kardon ig NP in form, but Bal. in syntax. 
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26. Watt laskar-é тиѕтаї dat, gušt Ми balahan, ‘ har wahdé ki tarara mara 
такат і bibit, tau maig ё midan® par asa bikan, ki mà hüzir-in gwar tau’. 
Bahrümà gust, ‘ garr-in’. 

27. Bahram-6 Sut, б hama pesaren* jagaha ostat. Sohbi ke roé bit, har kas 
pad-atk xwabd, o duwan bit káiati дета, б bad8aha Saur 6 mathal 3 kut gon watt mir 
б umaraydn ki, ‘ & badsah kait pa Gulandém baragé. Ё badsah zorüwar-in, б 
mani wak * na-bit gon. Min tau fila 5 bikanan’. 

28. Yak kaya carit*, par darwazaga dan mardumig* sargé pedag-in. Towàr-iá 
kut badsahara, ‘ Ya badšah sahib, aes * sarge min nézawi sar-in, 6 
darwazaga дарӣ mik-in!’ Badéaha gust, ‘ Suma ё biyarit!’? Awurtis, badéaha 
Carit*, б pajiya* Gwurt ki, ‘ &* hamé Байда}, sarg-in, ki Кай gin pa-jangà, б 
niwistag ki, “ ё kar Кауй kardam ? Ё Кат Bahram-sah-jihan kardam " ^. О айда 
na-zünt ki ё Bahram & kasē, ko-in 6 ko na-in.® Badáah ida was-dil bit, ki ё kar 
jangîg hair " bit. ‘ Nin man na-zànàn ki ё Bahram & faxs б & jirat-e. 8 

29. Dan digar jama‘até fannika sar Кай ; digar ‘ask naydyant. Ё* mard 
ki gohar kimati daur datagant, ё hama jagaha ostatag. Tenge zurt tar, 6 fut. 
Bahrama sai gohar kimati min tara pirenit*. 

30. Der na-bit, sie bit à badšah birat ki, ‘ mani birat $utag par Gulandami 
némaga, б mani birat б laskar dūrāhā иад’. Birata laskar kut, baziya atk. Manzil 
pa manzil kait, б тарата rahigi ° kant чаптайт pit némaga ki, ‘tau mani birat 
kustag. Hanin tayàr bit,!9 ki man kayan Gulandami pit ®© kust*? 32. Gulandim 
pitärā ™ sak muskil bit, ki, * ё sardar kait, fang kant, mani* wak na-bit gon esiya’. 
A bad8ah atk-6 nazîk bit. | | 

31. Bahrama sapa тїй par asa kut; Bahrami har o balah drust atkant, 
gust-08 ki, ‘tau mara paréiya lotitag* ?’ Bahrama gušt ki, * hama badsah par 
Gulandam baragà atk-6 [6*] Suma kustag ; һатй birat hanin* atk’. Balahan 
6 hüràn gušt, ‘tau parwaya ma-kan ; burin! mar ё pedar!’ Sutant, kaptant-é 
min zwübü, dürahen laskar-é Биз, o badsah sarg sarà niwistag ki, ‘ &* kar kaya 
kardam ? [O*] ё kar Bahram-šah-jihan kardam’. 

32. Sarg-é jat min nézawd, Gwurtag min darwazag dema, mik* kutag, wat 
Sut-6 hama jagaha pésariga 13 ki par öakim 34 murdag-2,5 јат 19 юата kašitag 
б fupt-é bit-gón ; Баз 15 ki mard gunah ? parwardigàrà : mu‘af kutag, paigambara 
guptat 15 ki тибу ta‘ala digar tarz na-kut. 


1 Usual form із pakar. Cf. Р56. pakar * necessary °. 

2 One would expect the order tau ё midàn maig. 

3 Ar. shaur ‘ consultation’ and mathal ‘ recital’. 

4 Si. wak“ ‘strength ". Pst. wak. 5 Unknown word. See plate 1, 1. 12. 
в MS 6 Ечитіт. 7 Ar. khair. 8 Ar. fur'at. 
° For rahig cf. NP rahi ' wayfarer ’. 

10 Imperative 2nd pl. 

11 MS: Gulandami pitara . . . . Gulandàm pit, in reversed order. 

1? Emended ; if correct, a shortened NP ' infinitiye. 

1з Jagzha is the last word on the page ; pesarigà is added underneath, as catchword. 

14 Unknown word, if read correctly. 15 Persianisms. 

16 MS dz. V MS уһ. 
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Apparatus to the text 


References are to numbered sections. 

. Possibly kpir. 

. Possibly Арі; Крій. 

. kerg"ákyara. 

. ау; ту. 

. Рейт. 

. m*strynà ; g"štr (ayn at the end of the line immediately following bya : 
9g" str added above it); pryntyt. 

10. yy, with first y incompletely rubbed out; dsta. 

11. kšyt; trārā. 

12. Ady; yh; rsytgn (see introd., § 4 (b) xi). 

16. srg"t. 

17. yh. 

18. руту гау, hereafter pyrh zal-. 

19. ostatg'n. 

20. rsytnt. 

21. yh. 

22. kit. 

23. jaghh ha; éàryt; kšyt. 

25. Jaghh ; l'*wiytg ; mykh*; bhrüms (but cf. same phrase (31)). 

27. pysry ; yh. 

28. caryt ; m*rdmyg both times ; caryt; ply; yh. 

29. yh; prrnyt. 

30. gust: mn. 

31. l“wtytg ; delete д; Anny; yh; delete o. 

32. mykh*. 


on He со м سم‎ 


TRANSLATION 
The story of Bahram-shah-jihan and Gulandam. 


l. There was once a king; the king had no child. He went and asked 
а faqir: ‘I have no child. (What shall I do ?)' The faqir said, ‘ Take this 
stick and strike a mango tree. Whatever piece (of fruit) falls give to your wife '. 
Having gone, (the king) struck, a piece of fruit fell, he gathered it up, took it, 
gave it to his wife. His wife ate (it); she threw away a fruit stone," a mare 
gathered (it) up and ate (it). 

2. That same night the king lay with his wife, she got with child; as the 
stallion in the same night also coupled with the mare, the mare, too, got 
pregnant. For both woman and mare nine months and nine days elapsed. Both 
woman and mare gave birth ? in the same night. The mare got & male colt. 


The king's wife got a male child. He was named Bahram-shah-jihan. 


* See p. 93, n. 1. 2 See p. 93, n. 5. 
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3. At the time when Bahram became big, he went for a scouting and hunting 
expedition, and they shot a hare. At night they came (back) ; Bahram's father 
was happy because Bahram had made a (successful) hunt. They went hunting a 
second day. They saw a deer, pressed it hard +; Bahram said, ‘ Towards whom- 
ever the deer may go, the wife of that one is in divorce ?: no one else is to go on 
its track’. 

4. It was the will of God that the deer went in the direction of Bahram. 
Bahram fell on the deer track, and went on, and went into another land, 
another city. 

5. When he looked in (he saw) a mosque was visible: Bahram went and sat 
in the mosque; he saw a picture graven upon the inside of the mosque. Under * 
this picture is the name Gulandam. Bahram saw this picture, king Bahram 
fell in love. He asked a faqir of the mosque, ‘ Where is this Gulandam ? ’ 

6. The faqir said, ‘I do not know (the answer to) that, where she is; but 
I see the picture; it is Gulandam’s; І am madly in love with this picture, 
and (while) I have sat in this mosque I continually look (at it)’. 

T. Bahram mounted his horse. The faqir of the mosque said, ‘ Do not go 
by this road, because on this road there is a castle and three giants. If you go, 
they will eat you’. Bahram said, ‘I will go! Whatever God has brought upon 
me will not become otherwise ".* 

8. Bahram went, he saw that a castle was visible, went on; beneath the 
castle there was a large tree ; Bahram went under the tree ; there lived three 
giant sisters in the castle. The sisters sent food and drink, (saying) ‘ Eat the 
food and drink, (and) go, because we have three brothers; our brothers will 
come and (they will) eat you. You do not deserve eating’. Bahram said, 
* I have come to see your brothers ’. 

9. It was not long—an hour—all three giant brothers came, and shouted, 
° (There is) a smell, a smell of man!’ The sisters said, ‘ Indeed, brothers, 
there is no other man (but) & youth come; he is sitting beneath that tree; 
this youth does not deserve to be eaten (lit. is not a deserving one for eating) '. 
The elder brothers said to the younger brother, ‘ Go, seize this youth and bring 
(him here)!’ The younger brother came, said ‘O youth, up! Let us go!’ 
Bahram said, ‘ Come (here) !’ This younger giant came, and Bahram stretched 
forth a hand, seized (him) in the hair of the head, threw him to the ground. 
He bound the giant by a strand of his cheek hair, and threw (him down). 

10. The elder brother saw that ‘My brother is bound’. He said to the 
middle brother, * You go, seize this young man by the belt,’ load him on your 
back ? and bring (him here)!’ The middle brother came, and Bahram stretched 
forth & hand, seized him in the hair, and threw him to the ground ; he bound 
the giant with a strand of his cheek hair. 

11. The elder brother saw that ‘My brothers are (lit. is) bound’; anger 
seized him, he came, Bahram stood up ; they were joined (in struggle), Bahram 


1 See p. 93, n. 6. 2 See p. 93, n. 7. 3 See p. 93, n. 8. * See p. 93, n. 11. 
5 See p. 94, n. 2. в See p. 94, n. 3. ? See p. 94, n. 5. ® See p. 94, n. 6. 
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struck and dashed the piant to the ground," bound him, drew his sword, 
(thinking) ‘I will kill him’. The sisters saw that ‘ Our brothers are (lit. is) 
bound ; he will kill them’; the sisters came running, they made an entreaty 
* Do not kill our brothers, set them free! Everything that you ask, we will 
give to you’. Bahram released all three brothers, and all three brothers 
salaamed. They said to Bahram, ‘O young man, come to the castle, for we 
have three sisters; take any one who may be pleasing to you’. Bahram 
said, ‘I will not take your sisters; I am in love with Gulandam, and I am 
going to her’? 

12. The giant said, ‘Gulandam is far away’. Bahram said, ‘I will go 
on the road right to the end '.? The giant gave him two or three hair-strands 
from his own hair, and said, ‘Go! Whenever a difficulty overtakes you, 
put one hair-strand in the fire, and we shall have come (to you)'. Bahram 
said, ‘ It is well’. 

13. Bahram mounted his horse. He set out, (but) the giants said, ‘ Do not 
go on these roads, there is a giant. There is another road ; go on that road’. 
Bahram said, ‘I will go to see this giant’. 

14. Bahram went on, and these three giants were his companions. A giant 
said, ‘ Look ! a (wisp of) smoke is rising ; it is the breath of this giant’. Bahram 
said, ‘It is well. I will see him there". When they came nearby, Bahram said, 
* You remove this boulder, so that I can go inside the giant’s cave ; remove the 
boulder!’ These three giants threw their strength (into it, but) the boulder 
did not move. Bahram said, ‘ You hold my horse; I will remove it myself’. 
Bahram removed the boulder ; he himself entered the cave, and saw that it 
is a giant, asleep. 

15. A beautiful fourteen-year-old girl is seated (there), and the giant’s 
head is on her knee, and the giant is asleep. Bahram approached, and the girl 
said to Bahram, * О young man, why have you come?’ Bahram said, ° Who 
has brought you here?’ The girl said, ‘ The giant’s custom is that by day he 
brings a man, and eats him at night. Go! He will bring another. Now 
that he has brought me, he will eat me to-night’. Bahram said, ' It is well. 
Do not worry’. The girl wept, * O young man, the giant will eat me, but why 
have you come, because he will eat you (too)!’ Bahram said, ‘Do not weep, 
for by God’s will I will kill the giant’. 

16. The girl wept ; of the tears from the girl’s eye, one fell upon the giant’s 
face, and he awoke. Bahram thumped his sword on the giant’s head. The 


: giant said to the girl, ‘There are many flies to-day; stir up the wind!’ 4 


Bahram shouted at the giant, 'Cuckold!5 (Stand) up to-day!’ The giant 
was not conscious. The girl said to Bahram, ‘Strike the giant’. Bahram 
said, ‘ The giant is asleep, I will not strike him; I know that I am not a man 
who would strike a giant in his sleep’. The giant awoke, and shouted, 
“Formerly there was one; now God has given me two!’ Bahram struck 


1 See p. 94, n. 8. ? See p. 94, n. 10. 3 See p. 94, n. 11. 
1 See p. 95, n. 7. 5 See p. 95, n. 8. 
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a sword(-blow) and split the giant’s head. Bahram took the girl by the hand, 
and came out. The three brothers said, ‘We conjure you by God, come, 
marry this girl’. Bahram said, ‘I am madly in love with Gulandam ; I will 
not take this girl’. 

17. Bahram said, ‘It is well But this girl is my bride’; the girl's men 
said, ° You take a hair, each time that you are in a difficulty (lit. a difficuluy 
seizes you), take (lit. take ye) this hair, put it in the fire, and we will be ready. 
Go! Gulandam (is) on the far side (lit. back) of the sea ’. 

18. Bahram went, several days passed. Bahram went on, arrived at the 
sea, and saw & boat is visible. He waved a sheet!; the boatman saw, the 
men came up. They put Bahram’s horse on board. They went to the land 
of Gulandam. Bahram disembarked and went to the house of an old woman, 
and said, ‘ You keep my horse’; he gave three hundred rupees to the old 
woman, (thinking) : ‘She will feed my horse. When it has eaten it (lit. them), 
after four more days I will come and give more expenditure for the horse’. 

19. Bahram asked the old woman, ‘ Where is Gulandam ?’ The old woman 
said, * Gulandam is the child of the king of this land. Gulandam is in the 
castle. Every assembly Gulandam appears and looks once.? She looks into the 
porch ? where (lit. and) her suitors have been standing in conversation. When 
each one has thrown a hundred rupees on the tray, the tray remains (lit. is) wich 
the slave-girl; she passes before the suitors. Gulandam appears once, (then) 
looks; when the suitors have thrown on the money, she withdraws ’. 

20. Bahram said, * It is well’. Bahram went, and on assembly stood near то 
the suitors. Gulandam appeared once, (then) looked. When Bahram saw 
Gulandam, he lost his head.* As the slave-girl passed the tray, the other suitors 
each threw a hundred rupees on the tray, and both the tray and the slave-girl 
passed on, and arrived at Bahram. Bahram threw a precious jewel on the tray. 
The slave-girl took the tray, the money, the precious jewel, and went io 
Gulandam. When Gulandam saw the precious jewel, she said to the slave-girl, 
‘Which suitor put this precious jewel on the tray ? ' 

21. The slave-girl said, ‘ My lady, off-hand I do not know; but I will go 
and inquire’. Gulandam said, ‘No matter, take the tray and go, and I, 
following, will appear and look. To-day when the man throws on the precious 
jewel, you make a sign; come and tell me, “ That is the man” ’. 

22. The slave-girl took the tray and went; Gulandam following (her) 
entered and looked into the porch. The other suitors saw that Gulandam 
appears twice to-day and looks. Each suitor threw a hundred rupees on the 
tray. The slave-girl passed on and arrived at Babram. Bahram threw two 
precious jewels on the tray. The slave-girl went and said to Gulandam, 
‘That man who stands there has given the precious jewels’. Gulandam 
saw Bahram, and fell in love with him. Gulandam withdrew, and all the suitars 
went away. 

1 See p. 95, n. 11. ? See p. 95, n. 18. 3 See p. 95, n. 14. 

4 See p. 96, n. 1. 5 See p. 96, n. 4. 
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23. Bahram came on another assembly and stood in the same place." Every 
suitor came, and everyone stood in his own place. The slave-girl took the 
tray and came along. Gulandam appeared once, looked, and every suitor threw 
a hundred rupees on the tray. Bahram threw two precious jewels on the tray. 
Gulandam withdrew, all the (other) suitors went away, (but) Bahram remained 
in the same place. І 

24. Опе day, Bahram heard that а sardar of another land is coming for 
the taking of Gulandam. His army is large. (He says :) ‘ If Gulandam’s father 
gives her to me, I will take Gulandam. If he does not give (her to me), Y will 
take Gulandam by force °. 

25. When it was night, Bahram put those same hairs on the fire; the 
giants and houris came in such a way that there was no place on the ground 
(for them). They said to Bahram, ‘ Why have you called (lit. desired) for us ? ' 
Bahram said, ‘ A sardar is coming, a large army is coming with him ; he will 
carry off Gulandam by force’. The houris and giants said, ‘It is well. Do 
not worry ; go, show us this army!’ Bahram went with his houris and giants. 
At night he fell on the army, killed the army, put an end (to it), and impaled. 
the king’s head on a spear,” brought it, and set the spear upright within the 
gates; he wrote on the king’s head, ‘ By whom was I done this deed? By 
Bahram-shah-jihan I was done this deed ’. 

26. He dismissed his army, (and) the houris and giants said, ‘ Every time 
that you may have a use for us, put these hairs of ours in the fire, and we will 
be ready by you’. Bahram said, ‘It is well’. 

27. Bahram went and stood in (his) same former place. In the morning 
when it was day, everyone woke up from sleep, and there was a diwan before 
the palace ; the king assembled his princes and ministers and made a speech 
to them, (saying) ‘ A king is coming to take Gulandam. This king is powerful, 
and my strength is not with (me). In you I will make . . . (?)’.3 

28. Someone looked (outside): a man's head is visible in the gate. They 
shouted to the king, * О king! There is a man's head on top of a spear, and 
(the spear) is erect in the gateway!’ The king said, Bring it!’ They brought 
it to the king, he looked, and recognized that ' This is the head of the king 
who is coming to join battle, and it is written, “ By whom was I done this deed ? 
By Bahram-shah-jihan I was done this deed "'. The king did not know who- 
ever (and) where is this Bahram, and where is he not, and the king was now 
(lit. here) glad because this deed of battle was successful. (He said:) ‘ Now 
I do not know what person this Bahram (is) and what (is) his courage ’. 

29. On another assembly the girl appears once; the other suitors do not 
come. The man who threw the precious jewels was standing in that same place. 
The slave-girl took the tray and went. Bahram threw three precious jewels 
on the tray. 

30. It was not long before the (dead) king’s brother had the news that * My 


b 1 See p. 96, n. 5. ? See p. 96, n. 6. 3 See p. 97, n. 5. 
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brother went towards Gulandam ; both my brother and his army were entirely 
killed '. The brother summoned an army, and came with a multitude. He comes 
on stage by stage and sends (lit. makes wayfaring) messengers (lit. people) + to 
Gulandam’s father (to say): ‘ You killed my brother. Now prepare yourselves, 
for I am coming to kill Gulandam’s father’. Gulandam’s father is in great 
difficulty (lit. it is very difficult for Gulandam’s father), for ‘ This sardar is 
coming, will do battle, and I have no power against him’. The king came on, 
and was nearby. 

31. At night Bahram put the hairs in the fire; all Bahram’s houris and 
giants came, and said, ‘ Why have you called for us?’ Bahram said, ‘ That 
king came to carry off Gulandam and you killed him ; now that one’s brother 
has arrived ’. The giants and houris said, ‘ Do not worry ; let us go! Show them 
to us!’ They went, they fell on him in (his) sleep, killed his entire army, 
and wrote on the king’s head, ‘ By whom was I done this deed ? By Bahram- 
shah-jihan I was done this deed ’. 

32. They impaled his head on a spear, brought it before the gates, put it 
erect; (Bahram) himself went away. In the same place as before, when . . .* 
had died,? he drew the girl 4 to his breast and was united with her. However 
much a man may sin? God will forgive him—the Prophet said *—God the 
most high does not do otherwise. 


1 See p. 97, n. 9. ? See p. 97, n. 14. 3 See p. 97, n. 15. 
* See p. 97, n. 16. 5 See p. 97, n. 17. 5 See p. 97, n. 15. 


TWO SAMOAN CEREMONIAL SPEECHES 
By J. E. Buss 


HE two ceremonial speeches which are given below were recorded for me 

in 1956 by an old Samoan talking-chief (tülafale) in the village of Amanave 

on the island of Tutuila. The text is an edited transcription made from those 
tapes. 

Both speeches form part of a house-building ceremony known in Tutuila 
as le usuga 1 le fale (the visitation of the house), which commemorates the 
building by а matai (head of a family group) of a round-house ( fale tele). The 
fale tele is used. mainly as a meeting place for the village council and for the 
entertainment of travelling parties (malaga) from other villages. It is an expen- 
sive undertaking to build such a house as it involves the employment of a 
master-carpenter (mata? tufuga, or, ceremonially, agat-o-tupu) and members of 
his guild (?3:ga),? who must be entertained lavishly during the work and paid 
with cash and fine-mats at a later ceremony (le wmusdga). A Samoan who builds 
his village a fale tele is making a major contribution to their prestige, and the 
usuga ceremony is held as a mark of gratitude and respect. 

Chiefs, orators, and commoners from his own and nearby villages assemble 
at the site of the matats house, bringing with them kava, sinnet, taro, and 
loloi.4 After the presentation, distribution, and drinking of kava—lengthy 
and formal procedures involvmg questions of precedence—the orators meet 
to debate who shall deliver the main speech of the day in honour of the owner 
of the house. Although this will have been decided well in advance, each talking- 
chief feels it necessary for reasons of prestige to press his own candidature. 

. Lesser claimants drop out one by one until two only are left standing, one of 
whom will at last stand down with some such phrase as: Pua lava fa?apea, e tau 
ina ia ?autasi ma ?autonu lau fetalaiga aud lo tātou taeao ‘ very well, then, 
but be sure that your speech is suitable for this important occasion and 
accurately reflects the opinion of us all’. This speech is the first of the two given 
below, and is difficult to perform in that it contains a series of salutations 
(tulouga), on the one hand to the master-carpenter, his workmen, and his tools, 
and on the other to the owner, his family, and the different parts of his house. 
An. orator who made a blunder in this, the kernel of the speech, would bring 
his village, as well as his own reputation, into disrepute. 


1 Ceremonial oratory is an important aspect of Samoan culture, yet no specimens of usuga 
speeches seem to be available. The two given here were recorded privately during the course of 
work on house-building and lack the scope of those which would be delivered at the actual 
ceremony, but they give a fair idea of the recondite and styhzed nature of the orator’s art. 

2 Бог details of the construction of а fale tele, see A. Kramer, Die Samoa-Inseln, 11, 221 et seq., 
and P. H. Buck, Samoan material culture (Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin, 75), 22 et seq. 

3 Some notes on carpenter guilds are given in E. S. C. Handy and W. C. Handy, Samoan house 
building, 15-17, and Buck, op. cit., 84-90.* 

4 Loloi consists of taro and pe?epe?e (coconut-cream) wrapped in breadfruit leaves and baked. 
in the Samoan oven (umu). 
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When the village orator has finished, the owner of the house (ceremonial 
title ali?i-fai-?oa) returns thanks as in the second speech given below. The 
language is again high-flown, with the speaker eager to display knowledge of 
the old lore by obscure references to Samoan mythology and tradition. Both 
speeches have a markedly religious flavour, and biblical quotations rub shoulders 
with allusions to the older mythology. This is a feature of Samoan oratory and 
no incongruity is felt. 

The village orator's speech was given in what may be termed the dental 
style (DS), the owner's reply in what we may call the velar style (VS). DS is 
spoken in the schools, by missionaries and pastors, by Samoans at work in 
clerical or administrative posts, in addressing Europeans (who are also expected 
to use it), and in singing, where it is believed to sound pleasanter. VS is the 
everyday colloquial medium, and is used at home and in informal conversa- 
tion even by many of those who would use DS when the situation required 
it. Two of the DS consonants, [t] and [n], are replaced in VS by [k] and [n] 
respectively. Thus DS [sata] and [una] become VS [saka] and [una]. Note. 
however, that [к] and [n] occur also in DS, though [к] probably only in loan- 
words. For instance, DS distinguishes between [sata] ‘ any of his’ and [saka] 
‘to boil’, though both words are pronounced [saka] in VS. Similarly DS 
distinguishes [una] ‘scale of a fish’ and [una] ‘hermit crab’, though both 
become [ода] in VS. The two styles have, therefore, different phonemic systems. 
VS does not use dentalo-velar contrast to establish phonemic oppositions, and 
has, in fact, one term less than DS in both the stop and nasal series, viz : 


Stops: DS: /p/ Д  /k/ Pi 


V8: /p/ E el 
Nasals: DS: /m/  /n/  /y/ 
VS: /m/ /9/ 


Most educated Samoans have an easy command of both styles. A govern- 
ment clerk who uses DS in the office drops naturally into VS when he goes 
fishing with his friends in the evening, merely substituting [k] for [t] and [n] 
for [n]. On the other hand, a speaker who normally uses only V8 may commit 
a number of solecisms in an attempt to talk in the prestige style, because 
DS maintains a dentalo-velar opposition which forces him to differentiate pairs 
of words that are homophonous in his normal speech. I have given both 


1 The following is perhaps the origin of the two styles. In the nineteenth century, there 
began in Samoan an isolative dental-velar consonant shift by which [t], [n] moved back to 
[k], [0]. Either before the shift started or before it became at all widespread, missionaries anc. 
native Tahitian teachers arrived from Tahiti. They reduced the language to writing and set 
up schools, using [t] and [n] both as a basis for the script and in giving oral instruction. (Note 
that [t] and [11] both occur in Tahitian, but not [КЕ] and [y].) The conservative forces of writing 
and education were thus thrown behind the dental style and succeeded in preserving 1t in those 
fields where their influence was strongest (schools, churches, etc.). Elsewhere, however, the shift 
was carried through and the velar style became wfdespread as a colloquial medium. Further 
situational differentiation has set in, each style having its own fairly well-defined sphere of 
influence, but the position is still far from stable. There is an illuminating footnote added to the 
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orations in the current Samoan orthography, which is based on DS, but have 
marked phonemic glottal stop and vowel length throughout, although Samoans 
rarely do so except where confusion might arise between minimal pairs (e.g. 
la?u * my’, law‘ your’). 

An English translation is supplied for both speeches. This is necessarily 
very free. Samoan orators delight in ?upu loloto (‘deep words’), oblique 
references to half-forgotten or purely legendary incidents, couched in chiefly 
vocabulary and received by the audience with admiring mystification. Close 
translation would make little sense in English and it has been necessary to 
incorporate some explanatory matter in the translation, though most of this 
is given in footnotes to avoid overloading the text. Explanations were obtained 
from the tulafale who made the recordings and from other talking-chiefs in 
the district, but on some points informants were unable or unwilling to supply 
all the information asked for. One or two queries were met with an apologetic 
shake of the head and the muttered explanation ?ua sã (‘it is sacred [or] 
forbidden °, i.e. taboo, not to be talked about). It must be remembered that 
to the Samoan talking-chief ‘ knowledge is power ’ in a very real sense, and he is 
understandably unwilling to share with others, especially outsiders, too much 
of the fund of traditional knowledge he was taught by the elders in his family 
and which he hopes to pass on to his descendants. 

Samoans are as famous among the other Polynesian peoples for their oratory 
as the Hawaiians are for their dancing. Europeans, though they envy the 
Samoan ability to speak off the cuff with ease, fluency, and complete lack of 
self-consciousness, are rarely impressed by the actual content of what is said. 
A typical comment describes an orator’s speech as ‘twenty minutes of 
ceremonious honorifics and traditional allusion, [which] evokes admiration, 
but is likely to say nothing on any practical issue under consideration ’.1 Such 
criticism is not always to the point. A Samoan talking-chief speaking at a 
traditional function is not there to air his own views. He is there to play the 
part laid down for him in the ceremony, to say the things which custom and 
courtesy require, and to say them in the right way at the right time, so that 
tradition is honoured and ritual observed. 


THE SPEECH OF THE VILLAGE ORATOR 


?Ua ?е silafaga, lau susuga a le ali?t-fai-?oa;? 4 le ao na tàpua?i, i taufalemau 


second edition of Pratt’s Samoan grammar and dictionary (1876) : ‘ When I went to Samoa ш 
1863, I heard k used only on the island of Tutuila and on the eastern portion of Upolu. Now it 
is used all over the group. It is difficult to say how this change commenced, but its spread has 
been noted, and every attempt has been made to arrest it, but without effect. Many of the people 
now seem unconscious of the difference. The more intelligent (even though they may fall into 
the careless habit of using k in conversation) use ¢ quite correctly in reading and in 
public speaking ’. 

1 Е. M. Keesing and M, M. Keesing, Elife communication in Samoa, 74. 

2 Ali?i-fai-^oa ° chief who makes wealth", the ceremonial title of the owner of the house. 
?0a ‘ wealth’ is the ceremonia! term for the house itself. 
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ma taufaletuufeagar,) + le ali?itaeao ? па ali?itaeao mai a?i ali?i, ma se usu 4 o 
tātou nwu ?ua, i ou luma. ?Ua fai ?i ai le pule а le agai-o-tupu,? fa?afeta« ! 
Talofa ua leas se igati o le taeao.* * ?Ua vale lalo . . . * — e pei ?o le fetalaica 
iā Lufilufi. ' 20а naumati Vailoa’,’ na?o le mea е tasi — e lē sili lenā — nce 
‘Pua pai Vai-o-le-Tama ’,® ?auà le oa ma le fa?atamatama,? ?аиӣ le maota 1° 
ma le laoa. 


1 There was some disagreement among the talking-chiefs I was able to consult about the 
precise application of the terms ao na tapua?i, taufalemau, and taufaletu-ufeagai. It was generaly 
agreed, however, that they are ceremonial titles for the owner of the house and other members 
of his family who have supported the enterprise and have sat with the master-carpenter while 
the work is in progress. (Custom demands the carpenter must always be attended by the own-r 
or а prominent member of his family.) Cf. Buck, op. cit., 88, where the titles are given somewhat 
differently. Тариа?ї is ‘to encourage and pray for success’. The term was originally applied 
to those members of a village or clan who did not go to the wars themselves, but remained at home 
praying for the success and safe return of the warriors. The word is still in common use. For 
instance, when a Samoan tells a friend he is going out fishing on the reef, the other may reply : 
Ја, ?o le ?à ?ou tàpua?i, meaning he will not fish himself, but may come along to keep him compary 
and give help and encouragement. 

? Ali?itaeao ‘ a visit by chiefs on a ceremonial occasion ° or to make such а visit. 

з * The master-carpenter has distributed the kava.’ Le agai-o-tupu, i.e. le agai o le tupu ‘ tke 
king’s attendant ’, is the title given to the master-carpenter. It is said to have been bestowed. 
on the first carpenter, Tangaloa Matua, by the king of Manu?a. The kava is first presented -o 
the owner of the house, who waives the right of distribution (pule), leaving this honour to the 
carpenter with the words: 20 le 22 tu?ua ali?i-fai-?oa, ?а ?o le ?a te?a atu le fa?aaloalo maualuge i 
lau susuga a le agai-o-tupu * I, the owner of the house, cede the right of distribution. Let the kava, 
which symbolizes honour and respect, be carried thither to you, sir, the master-carpenter ’. 

4 Taeao is the ceremonial word for an important occasion and the accompanying ritual. 

5 * Ua vale 1010 . . г. This is the first of three fa°amaulalo (expressions of humility), wich 
which the village orator humbly apologizes for the (supposed) inadequacy of their contributicn 
to the feast. Such an apology is de rigueur, even when the village has actually managed to supp-y 
a good deal. The full expression is: ?ua vale lalo, e pei ?o le faiva i tai ‘like the fishing at sea, 
there is nothing to be had down below ’. 

6 Le fetalaiga ia Lufilufi * the saying about Lufilufi’. Lufilufi is a village on the island »f 
?Upolu, famous for two great orators, Fuataga and Léifi. It is said that when a party from 
Lufilufi travelled abroad without their famous orators, their prestige was much reduced ard 
their entertainment correspondingly less lavish. This is the second oblique apology for the paucity 
of food supplied by the village. 

7 * 2Ua naumati Vailoa’ ‘ Vailoa has dried up’, with the double meaning ‘ Vailoa has гсп 
out of water ' and ‘ Vailoa has run out of semen’. Vailoa is a village by Palauli on the island »f 
Savai?i, where once lived a senescent chief, Tuàlaulelei, and his beautiful young wife, To?amapa, 
who remained barren, despite all the efforts of her husband and the legendary hero, Lilomaiava. 
(Cf. E. Schultz, Proverbial expressions of the Samoans, No. 474, for a slightly different account) 
This is the third apology: their village, too, is infertile, and has not been able to contribute zs 
much to the ceremony as they would have liked. 

8 Another play on words. Vai-o-le-T'ama is the name of a spring near ?Amaile in the distri-t 
of Aleipata in ?Upolu. The phrase ‘ ?ua pa?i Vai-o-le-Tama’ * Vai-o-le-Tama has been reachec ' 
is used by orators to indicate the successful arrival of the usuga party with their gifts. Tke 
expression is artfully placed, however, to carry on the reference to the unhappy Tualaulele: : 
Pua på (??) var o le tama could refer to the impotence of the Vailoa chief. 

9 Fa?atamatama is another ceremonial term for the house. 

10 Maota, honorific for ‘ house ’, strictly speaking, a chief's house. An informant believes tke 
word is derived from the tree maota (Dyzoxylum), under which people used to shelter for the nigkt 
in the old days. е 

11 Гада, honorific for ‘ house’, strictly а talking-chief's house. The word may be derived 
from le aoa ‘ the banyan ’, cf. n. 10 above. 
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20) le asó, ma lo tātou fa?afeagaá i lau silasila ma lau maimoa % lo tātou taeao, 
Эма usuina le laoa ma le maota. E fa?amálo ?i le Atua, e faafetai ?i le Atua. 
20а maluauli ?a?ao o le agai-o-tupu, ua malé le tàpua?iga i lau afioga а le 
ali?i-fai-?oa. ?Ua mala јо? le tàpua?i 4 lo tātou пи?и, ?аиӣ * е momoe ma mani 
e lē fati, ae sau mala e ata? ’. 

Ua tü le failā, ua ?йіоа tino o Va?atausili? ua malo le maemae, ua 
malé le fa?amalosiga, ua malo le uta ma le tof. ?O le alofa o le Atua ma le 
agalelei o le Atua, * ua lē sulaina fala o ?Ie?i£* 3 i le alofa o le Аша. ?Ua ulufia 
le fale tele, ua ulufia fo? le fale о?о. ?O le alofa o le Atua mai le Pamataga o le 
gāluega seia tau i le asó — ?à ! — Pua mitamita far a?e le agäga, e tatau ona 
tātou via le Atua, lë na faia mea uma.  Fa?amàlo ?i le Atua ° lona ?а?ао 
Pua taitaina ai agai-o-tupu, fa?apea le afioga i lau susuga a le ali?i-fai-?oa, 
téufalemau ma tãufaleali?i, ?o ё na faafaileleina le oa ma le maota i aso e tele. 


Tulouga ia a le maota ! * 
Tulouga nà a lau susuga a le agai-o-tupu ! 
Tulouga a le meana?i ! 5 

Tulouga na a le api sa! % 
Tulouga nà a le fa?atufugaga ! 
Tulouga nà a le ?atoto ! ° 
Tulouga nà a le fale tà ! 

Tulouga nã a le tàga i vao ! 
Tulouga na a le gasü о le taeao ! 8 
Tulouga nā а le malamala fiti ! 
Tulouga nà a le malamala oso ! 


Tulouga nä a le lago se?e ! ? 
Tulouga nû а le lago mau ! ° 
Tulouga nà a le lago tà ! 


1 20а ій le failà * the mast is up °, the reference being to canoe-building. The stepping of the 
mast 1s one of the final stages in making a canoe. The phrase may be taken to mean ' the house 
18 nearing completion ' or, possibly, ‘ the main central post is erected °. 

2 20а *atoa tino о Va?atausili * Va?atausili’s body is full-grown’. For the origin of this 
saying, вее E. Schultz, op. cit., Nos. 404, 405. Like Va?atausili, the house has grown to its full 
size. 

3 © ?Te?j8's mats were not praised ', because, according to the legend, they were so numerous 
and so lovely that they took the beholders’ breath away. This is a well-known expression of 
gratitude. The love and mercy of God are similarly beyond praise. 

4 Here begins the first set of salutations, directed towards the guild of carpenters and their 
tools. 

5 Meana?i is the ceremonial title given to the master-carpenter’s wife. 

8 Api вй ‘ sacred lodging ’, the carpenter’s accommodation in. the village. 

7 241010, the carpenter’s tool-bag, an ola (type of basket) woven from coconut-leaves. 

8 ‘The wet of morning’, the heavy dew when the men go out into the bush in the early 
morning to get the timber. 

з Lago see, sliding rollers used in shaping the curved fau (arched end-purlins). 

10 Lago mau, a fixed timber-support, a kind of trestle. 
u Lago tà, said to be the same as the Гадо lele, a suspended noose used to support опе end 
of a piece of timber on which the carpenter is working. 
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Tulouga nā а le lago pa?ia ! + 

Tulouga nā a le tele, ma le fautonu, ma lau sila so?o fau! . 
PIa nwu ia, ?o le paia i law tofa? le Malama,? ?upu 4 lo ?outou diga sa 
Tagaloa, ?ae se?i о?и liliu ane — е faigatā tū o le aso! 

20 lenálé mamalu mai le afioga i le ali’i-fai-?0a.4 

?Ia tulouga na, lau afioga a le ali?i-fai-?oa ! 

Tulouga na a le paria 4 ali?i taufale, ?o tãufaleali?i ma tàufalemau ! 

Tulouga nā a le maota, ua ?o se tilotilo mas Kaua 5 le to?o o le maota ! 

Tulouga nā a le ?au?aualuga o le maota ! 

Tulouga nā a le ?au?autele o le maota, ua ?o se Pa sa $ eta?oto le ?au?au o le 
maota ! 

Tulouga na а là?aw matua o le maota, ua ?o se 20да а Va feai! 

Tulouga na a fau o le maota, ua ?o ni ulima?o ! 7 

Tulouga nā a le ?au ?aso o le maota, ?ua ?о se selu Toga mai Toga ! 

Tulouga nà a ѕо?а o le maota, ua ?о se тоедӣ ise ! 8 

Tulouga nà a niu o le maota, ?ua ?o se uso taufeagai ! ? 

Tulouga nā a le lagolau o le maota, ua ?o se pale pua ?ua fatu ! 

Tulouga nā a le atuao o le maota, ua ?o se tauto?oto?o їй lelei ! 


E wi là ina ua tea atu nei se ava i luma o lau afioga а le ali?i-fai-?oa. 
Pupu i lo Poutou Piga, i tàufaleali?i ma taufalemau, ?а Pua fa?afale?wpolu. аз 
nei le agai 19 — ia ! — ua sau lē lavalavā lo tātou nu?u. * ?Ua mana?o ?i le 


1 Lago pa’ia ‘ sacred support’ or ‘ chiefly support ’. This refers to the knees of the carpenter 
on which he rests the smaller pieces of timber as he sits cross-legged shaping them. 

* Тоја, honorific term of address to a talking-chief, a rank held by the master-carpenter. 

3 Le Malama, one of the most important guild titles and held by many master-carpenters 
in the western half of Tutuila. Malama was the niece and adopted daughter of the first carpenter, 
Tagaloa Matua, She married the king of Manu’a. All her sons became famous carpenters, and 
took their mother's name as their guild title. 

^ Here begins the set of salutations to the owner, his family, and his house. I have heard this 
section of the speech from other talking-chiefs in this part of Tutuila, and the similes used for the 
different parts of the house are usually the same. 

5 * Like a glance from Saua ' (in Manu?a). A tribute to the true vertical alignment of the main 
pillar. 

6 Pa вй ‘sacred fish’; the term is applied to different fish in different parts of the island, 
and may be a totemistic survival. In Amanave it is commonly the gatufi (Pratt: naiufi), a 
kind of shark. 

7 Ulima?o ' the arcs of a rainbow’, to which the arched purlins are likened. Ulima?o is an 
archaic word, now superseded by nuanua. 

5 Moega ise ‘ a school of garfish '. The elongated garfish float side by side in the still waters 
of the lagoon. The tiers of зоги, horizontal braces or collar-beams, are similarly aligned. 

° “They face one another like brothers. The coconut-wood rafters (niu or fatuga) face each 
other in pairs and meet above the ridge-pole. 

19 Ua fa?afale?upolu ai nei le agai ‘the master-carpenter has been playing the part of a 
talking-chief’. Earlier in the ceremony the carpenter made a speech distributing the kava 
(cf. p. 107, n. 3), thus fulfilling one of the functions of a talking-chief to whom the task of making 
the distribution (pule) normally belongs. 

311 * Our village has come without any clothes ow’, i.e. we feel naked and ashamed because we 
have brought so little with us. This part of the speech is delivered in the low-voiced style that 
accompanies fa^amaulalo utterances. 
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ufi ae fefe ? le papa’? Nao le mea e tasi : ?o le talo afulu? lenā Pua ?ümia 
€ lo їйіои nu?u, е ?auselau, ?auselau? ; ?o le ?afa, e lima selau даја ua i ai. 

Ја! °0 la?u ?upu lea e fa?asilasila atu ° lau afioga a le ali?i-fai-?oa ma le 
paia i le ?aiga, le ши alo ?ese?ese o lo ?outou ?aiga, i gafa taumalöo ; malie 
afenoa le finagalo 4 lau afioga, ne?i fa?apea ai ua faPatumutumu lima * lo tätou 
mu?w 4 le maota lea na fa?asino i lau susuga. ?Ia alofa le Atua, ia Pu manuia 
le ?oa та le fa?atamatama. Soifua. 


TRANSLATION 


You, sir, the owner, who with the members of your family have been so 
constantly at the house-site lending encouragement, you have witnessed to-day 
8 ceremonial visitation by the chiefs and people of our villages, bringing with 
them those gifts which now lie before you. The master-carpenter has distributed 
the kava—we thank him. We deeply regret there was insufficient to make a 
general distribution to commemorate this great traditional occasion, but we are 
not a rich village. You may recall the old sayings—how there were no fish to 
be had in the sea’s depths, how little food Lufilufi could get when their two great 
orators were not present, how barren Vailoa was—well, that is the position our 
village finds itself in to-day. Nevertheless, we can say that we have done some- 
thing, and we have come here to-day to honour you and the house you are 
building. 

To-day, as we face one another on this solemn occasion, you have been 
witnessing the ceremonial visitation of the house. Praise and thanks be to God 
that he has lovingly protected from accident the limbs of the master-carpenter ! 
Thanks to you, sir, the owner of the house, and to those who have prayed that 
all would go well with the work, for, as the proverb says, ‘ you may lie down to 
Sleep secure and happy, but troubles come stealing up in the night’. 

The mast is up—like a canoe ready to sail, the house nears its completion. 
It has grown to full size, like Va?atausili who grew as he slept in the cave, 
thanks to hard work, thanks to encouragement, foresight, and wise planning. 
God has shown us great love and kindness—I can find no words to express our 
gratitude to Him— we stand as silent as those chiefs that stood hushed and 
amazed before the multitude of fine-mats in ?Ie?ie's dowry. God's love enters 
all dwellings, whether they be great or small. When I consider how the love 


1 А Samoan proverb: ‘there is desire for the yam but fear of the rock’, i.e. ‘ the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak’. See E. Schultz, op. cit., No. 214, for another version. Yet а 
third is: ua mana?o le ufi, ?ae fefe 2% le papa ‘ the yam desires, but fears the rock’; the roots 
of the yam are said to coil away from stones in the ground. See also Brother Herman, T'ala o le 
Vavau, No. 96. 

? Talo afulu is taro placed in the Samoan oven the night before and allowed to bake until 
morning. 

з ?Auselau * a hundred ’. ?Au- is a classifier used before the words for taro, yams, and bunches 
of bananas. See S. Churchward, Samoan grammar (1951), paras. 158-60. 

4 Faratumutumu lima or fa?atemutemu lima ° to pick something up gingerly ’ (using only the 
tips of the fingers), hence ‘ to make merely a half-hearted effort ". 
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of God has continued from the very beginning of the work right up to this 
day—ah, then my heart leaps in my breast with gratitude. We must surely 
praise God who accomplishes all things. Praise and thanks then to God, for 
His hand has guided the carpenters, and you, sir, the owner of the house, 
you and your lieutenants who have nursed the work through so many anxious 
days. 

We salute the house ! 

We salute you, sir, the master-carpenter ! 

We salute the master-carpenter's wife ! 

We salute the master-carpenter's lodging ! 

We salute the tools ! 

We salute the woven basket that holds the tools ! 

We salute the work-shed ! 

We salute the felling of timber in the bush ! 

We salute the dew of early morn ! 

We salute the chips flying from the axe ! 

We salute the chips leaping from the axe! 

We salute the sliding supports ! 

We salute the fixed supports ! 

We salute the supporting noose ! 

We salute the supporting knees ! 

We salute the plane, the adze that chips and shapes, and the little adze that 
bevels the arched purlins ! 
Your titles and dignities remain ever with you, master-carpenter, and with 
your guild that trace their name back to Tangaloa Matua, but give me leave to 
turn from you. Solemn indeed is our ceremonial this day. 

Yonder sits in his dignity the owner of the house. 

We salute you, sir, owner of the house ! 

We salute your titles and those of your lieutenants ! 

We salute the house—the main post towers true and lovely as a glance from 
Saua ! 

We salute the upper ridge-pole of the house ! 

We salute the main ridge-pole of the house—there it lurks like the sacred 
fish ! 

We salute the main purlins of the house—like a school of savage fish ! 

We salute the arched purlins of the house—like the arcs of a rainbow ! 

We salute the ribs in the roof—like a comb from Tonga ! 

We salute the collar-beams—side by side like a school of garfish ! ' 

We salute the main rafters—they face one another like brothers ! 

We salute the eaves support—it circles the house like a coronet woven of 
gardenia flowers ! 

We salute the ring of outer posts—they stand like orators with their staffs 
held steady ! ° 

It is true that long kava-roots have been presented to you, sir, the owner of 
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the house, and to your family and supporters ever-present at the house-site ; 
it is true the carpenter, like a talking-chief, has made a speech and distributed 
the kava ; but yet we still feel ashamed to have come so empty-handed. As the 
proverb says, ‘ the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak ’. Nevertheless, we have 
managed to provide something: the taro that our village has brought to-day, 
baked brown in the oven since last night, amount in all to one hundred, one 
hundred. And the sinnet, there are five hundred fathoms of it. 

Well, that is all I have to say to you, sir, to the talking-chiefs in your 
family, to the different lines of your descendants, and to your noble connexions. 
We do beg you, though, that you will never say that it was only а half-hearted 
effort our village made to commemorate the building of your house. May God’s 
love continue ever with us, and the work on the house be brought to a successful 
conclusion. Farewell. 


THE REPLY OF THE OWNER OF THE HOUSE 


20 lo?o sautia net le @ i la Poulua vdgana,' ?o lo?o ta?oto nei t lo tātou maota 
la ?oulua fetalaiga maualuga. ?I le ua Taliga-o-Fialogo, le mauga o Mata?utia,? 
i tū o le asó, i la ?oulua vägana teuteu. ?À ! ?Ua taunu?u le fetalaiga i lela iti 
о lo tātou motu: ' ua femalama?i nei le ana nai Tufumoe’,® ?ae taunu?u le 
Pupu ia Fulu?ula Limatoto : ° ua ?йіоа usutaeao e ono’,* aud le ali?itaeao 
о lo tàtou nu?u iû te ?outou tamàli?i. 

PA ?o le usu pa?ia їй te ?outou fale?wpolu, na?o lo?u lagona : * ?O ai le tagata 
Pua e manatu mai 2% ai ma le atali?? o le tagata ua e asiasi mai 2% ai? °. * Ua 
malie-6 le ava nai le Tuamasaga ? ° 4 le fa?aaloalo maualuga. °0 їй o la ?oulua 
salu?iga ma la ?oulua fuafuaga, ?ono ?o tū o se maota то?о se laoa na liliu ? ai 
a?u ma lenei ?àiga, ?о lo?o fa?a?augase ai le agat-o-tupu ma ?ири i le ?àiga. sa 
Tagaloa — "ia ?aua ta ! — tasi lava ?ae fo atu! ?O lo?u agdga moni ma lo?u 
tüofi : ia ?ои aogà mo lo tätou nu?u, ?ae maise ?o le malé gàásolo. ?А ?o le 
fa?amalo?ulo?u ma le tala?a?ao ma? ma le ali?itaeao mai ma le usupa?ia, mai — 


1 “The dew is falling on the arrow of your speech ’, i.e. it has remained a long time unanswered. 

2 * Taliga-o-Fialogo, Mata?utia’s mountain. Taliga-o-Fialogo is either ‘ Fialogo’s Bars 
or ‘ Maiden’s Ears’; Маѓа?ийа is * Ње Feared One’, The mountain is near Papa in Sataua in 
Savai?i and was the lair of a cannibal who cut out his victims’ tongues. There is a play on words 
in the name T'aliga-o-Fialogo, which in this context may be taken as ‘ears wanting to hear '. 
The general sense is ‘ we have listened with great pleasure to your speech °, 

з ‘The cave at Tufumoe is now illuminated throughout.’ For a possible origin of the expres- 
sion, see Tala о le Vavau, No. 87. The phrase is meant as a compliment to the wisdom (méla- 
malama) and insight into Samoan tradition shown by the village orator. 

4 ‘The saying about Fulu?ula Limatoto, “ the six great feats are all achieved ", has come 
true. I have no data about this legendary woman, except that she was noted for great physical 
strength, courage, and wisdom. 

5 * Most pleasing was the kava at Tuamàsaga ’ (a district in ? Upolu). The reference is to the 
punning proverb: ‘ta te inu + Malie, ta lé malie °’, ‘I drmk in Malie (a village in Tuamasaga), 
but І am not make (satisfied) ', usually a polite expression of dissatisfaction, cf. E. Schultz, 
op. cit., No. 221. However, the phrase musé here be taken to mean: J find your gifts and. 
courtesies most acceptable °, i.e. Z am not dissatisfied, like Asomua with his entertainment аб 
Mahe in Tuamāsaga. А different explanation of the proverb is given in Tala o le Vavau, No. 51. 
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е moe afusia lava le agàga, e sese?e fot toa ma tamatāne, ?аий ?o ai ?o ona iloa 
mala ma mea tutupu? Na?o lenei, ua moni le ?upu Pua tusia :  ?ou te оўо 4 se 
Jæ atuatua Pua fa?apénà ona tele na?uà ' i 

?0 le pa?ia i lo tatou ти?и, ?ou te lé tautala atu, ua i Pina Pua i ?inei ; na?o 
le mea e tasi, ua o?o ?з luma o le Atua la?u faafetai tele. ?Ua ?àtoa tino o le 
tamāloa ! 4 tū o la ?oulua faapelepeleina ?auà le và faafeagai о al?i-fai-?va 
ma le agai-o-tupu. ?O lo?o Pua silasila ma maimoa nei ?i ai i le và fa?afeagat — 
talu ?o ai? ?Ua e fa?ati?eti?e au i la та?а sálafalofa, ?о le nofoa vaelolan. 
Ona ?o la ?oulua tofa liliu ma la ?oulua uta — ia ! — fa?amálo foi ?à le Atua % 
lo ?oulua alofa. Е lava ma totoe le fa’amanuiaga i lo tātou Falelua* ро?о lo 
tātou пи?и. 

20 le aso, ma le alofa о le Atua — ?ou te tautala atu Pea ?i le alofa o le Atua : 
20 at Pua na mafai ona iso ma fa?auma le alofa o le Atua i sona poto ma sona 
atamai? Léat Pua iso le Pau faipopoko, Pua iso fo?i le au fai mafaufau ; Pua 
tofa i malae le puputoa o lo ійіои atunu?u, e lēai se ist о 2% lātou Pua mafai ona 
magafagafa ?i le alofa o le Atua ?ua sautualasi. ?А ?o le alofa o le Atua, e pei 
ona tala mai le Tusi Pa?ia, e ‘mai le vavau е о?о % le fa?avavau ”, ua ive 
та talitonu 7% at o tätou agaga. 

°0 le pa?ia i o tàtou taeao — ou te tautala atu ea 4 taeao ona ua fa?apea 
Pua ' ga-ma-le-lan’ 3? — e léat! ?O le nofo i tauto?oto?o lend e teuteuina upu 
tà te ?oulua, Alataua, poo Pupu i matua ; Pua iloga 7% làtow ia, lātou te tausi 
taeao.* °A ?o le taeao e tasi ?ou te lagona na fa?apea ane ai: ‘ Se à le tagata 
Pua e manatu ai, ma le atali?i o le tagata ua e asiasi mai ai?’ Na?o lena : 
e sili lava lē na te foa?i ?i le tagata na te ја?ааодӣіто se mea ua foa?i mai i lona 
loto malie. 

?0 tü o le asd, ?ou te lē tautala atu a?i i le loloto o lo tātou nu?u, peita?i tau 
ta ina Pua fa?apoipoia là?au timanu 5 — e faigatā lo tātou taeao. ?O le afio mai 
o le afioga i ali?i ma faipule o lo tātou Falelua ро?о lo tàtou nu?u — ia ! — Pua 
malie le tino ma le agdga, ?ua о?о ° luma o le Atua le faafetai. ?Ua peisea’ 
?ua tauavagameaina lenei ?àiga, ae maise le tautalaga. Ia! ?O se à se mea ua 
maua, ?о fale, ma ?оа, ma maota, ma laoa, ua salu”? e lo tātou mu?u, ua teuteuina 
?аий le gáluega a le Atua, ?aud le teuteuina o le ти?и, aud la ?oulua lauga, 
aud fafo i le và vàea o Samoa. ?I le ?o lenei: Pua e fa?ati?eti?e au 4 le nofoa 
vaeloloa ona ?o lou manatu та lou taga?i 4 le Atua ; e lea? se mea ?ou te mafaia. 
Fai mai ?o le ?upu moni ma lo tàtou talitonu : * Е sili le manuta о lē na te foa?i 

1 Another reference to the Va?atausili legend. 

2 Falelua ‘Two Houses’ is one of the fa?alwpega (ceremonial titles) of Amanave and the 
neighbouring village of ?Águgulu. 

3 * Ga-ma-le-lat ^—this expression is said to be used by an orator when he wishes to avoid 
reciting a long list of taeaos. 

4 * They nurse the mornings ’, i.e. they keep alive the memory of great occasions in the past, 
of titles and ceremonial—an excellent definition of one of the most important of the talking- 
chief’s roles in Samoan society. 

5 Ferapoipoia la?au timanu ‘aim at the etree where the bird is perched ', perhaps ап 


allusion to the old Samoan sport of fowling. The phrase is used here to mean ‘ just take aim 
-at the subject ’, i.e. hint atit, mention it in passing. 
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i lë na te fa?aaogàina, ’. ?0 теа Pua ?a?aoina ma fa?agasegase ° аљ lo ійіои ти?ш 
4 le aso, ?o le ?à totogi e le Atua lo ?outou milosia ma lo ?оиіои afugia. 

Ona alualu lea ma a?w ?wpu Pou te tautala atu at: ia tū ma lelea le ao-e* 
i le pa?ia tele i tamàli?i, ?o ё па ропа màlolosi 4 lo tātou пи?и. 2 Аий nei gau 
le to?oto?o рё ta” oto le fue à te Poutou tauto?oto?o.? PIa alofagia e la Аша, fa?autw 
mat le lagi o ?outou адада, tātou maua pea le fealofagi, tātou te maua ai le agaga 
o le Atua. ?Ia soifua ma manuia, i le alofa tünoa o le Atua, ? Amene. 


TRANSLATION 


Like an arrow lying at our house and getting wet with the dew, your lofty 
discourse has so far remained unanswered. Ears-glad-to-hear was the name of 
Mata?utia’s mountain, and our ears, too, have listened with pleasure to your 
gracious words at to-day's ceremony. The saying from over there, ' the cave at 
Tufumoe is now illuminated throughout’, is exemplified in the illuminating 
knowledge of custom and tradition you have shown us to-day. The saying 
about Fulu?ula Limatoto, ' the six great feats are all achieved ', may rightly 
be applied to your complete participation in this day’s ceremony. 

As for this visit here by you orators, all I can think is this: ‘ what is man 
that thou art mindful of him and the son of man that thou visitest him ¢’ 
The great honour you have done me to-day is most gratifying to me (unlike 
Asomua at Malie in Tuamasaga, I have no cause for complaint). As for the way 
you have so carefully prepared and arranged this ceremony at the site of the 
house my family and I are having built and on which the master-carpenter 
and his guild have laboured so hard—I thank you indeed, yet I am unworthy 
to accept such an honour. І can say in all sincerity that my sole aim is to be of 
service to our village and, in particular, to help to entertain its guests. But 
whenever I have thought of all the trouble you chiefs and orators have been 
to in preparing and making this ceremonial visit—many an anxious night 
have I had worrying about it, fearful of accidents and mishaps. Yet truly 
has it been written : * І marvel at so great a faith ". 

The honoured titles in our village, І am not going to recite them; you 
and I, we all know them. I simply offer up my thanks to God. Your loving 
regard for the due honouring of the formal and traditional relationship between 
myself, the owner, and the master-carpenter, has permitted this relationship 
to be faithfully observed in the ceremony we have been witnessing to-day. 
But who is it you are doing all this for? Who am I that you should set me 
up on a flat rock or a long-legged chair, like a great chief of old? Yet, neverthe- 
less, I thank God for all the foresight and deep wisdom you have devoted to 
this ceremony and for all the love you have shown me. Our villages have been 
blest with more than their share of good fortune. 

1 ‘May the threatening clouds hold off or blow over’, cf. the chiefly valediction: la. 
mitafitafi ao valevale. s 

2 * May your orators’ staffs never be broken or your fly-switches lie idle.” The staff (to°oto*o) 
and the fly-switch (fue) are the orator’s badges of office, said to symbolize life and death. 
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To-day, through the love of God—but let me pause to ask this question 
concerning the love of God : who is he that can conceive or fathom, no matter 
how wise or clever he may be, the real extent of God's love? The scholars and 
the thinkers, they cannot fathom it out. The host of our country's heroes of 
old, who now lie sleeping in their graves by the malae, they were not able to 
fathom the manifold love of God. For the Holy Book tells us that God's love 1s 
* from everlasting to everlasting ’ and our hearts consent and agree to this. 

Our traditions, titles, and dignities—do I need to recite them, as if they were 
not known? No indeed! That group of talking-chiefs sitting there, they are 
preserving your ceremonial and chiefly titles, Alataua. They know them, they 
keep alive the memory of our great days. But itis another day I am thinking 
of, a day long ago when it was said: ‘ what is man that thou art mindful of 
him and the son of man that thou visitest him?’ Yet I remember it was also 
said that it is more blessed to give generously than to receive. 

In the observance of to-day's ceremony, I am not going to talk about our 
village's traditions and titles. These are profound matters and I merely allude 
to them in passing on this solemn occasion. This visit here to-day by the chiefs 
and council representatives from our villages is gratifying to body and soul. 
My thanks are offered up to God. It would seem that this family is most 
unusually favoured, and myself especially. Well, whatever is achieved, what- 
ever types of houses are built by the people of our village, they are built to 
do God’s work, to serve and adorn the village, for you to meet and hold your 
discussions in, and to help us honour our social obligations to other villages. 
But this I must repeat: you have set me up in a position of great honour, 
but your thoughts and aims have always been towards doing God’s work. 
Iam powerless to repay you, yet I believe those true words : ' itis more blessed 
to give than to receive’. The village has been at great pains and trouble to 
provide so much and to come here to-day, but God will repay all your toil and 
sweat. 

All I would like to go on to say now is this: may threatening clouds hold 
off or sail harmlessly over you chiefs in your great dignity, you who are so 
important to our village ; may you orators never break the staff or lay down the 
fly-switch ; may God love you all and heaven fill your hearts; may we ever 
love one another and ever be blessed with the spirit of God. Goodbye, fare 
you well, through the grace of God, Amen. 


VOWEL HARMONY IN LHASA TIBETAN’: 
PROSODIC ANALYSIS APPLIED TO INTERRELATED 
VOCALIC FEATURES OF SUCCESSIVE SYLLABLES 


By R. K. Sprice 
I. THE CLOSURE system 


N his phonemic analysis of Lhasa Tibetan in Love songs of the sixth Dalat 
Lama Jaw Yuanrenn (Y. R. Chao) notices ‘ variations’ of some of the 
phonemes, and ascribes some of these ‘variations’ to differences in tempo 
or to chance: of the phoneme that he writes as ‘е’ he says ‘ Ж Hy 4% 4h, Жй 
we v, Bl dn 10 ê 3 48] khrel gzhung tg'elgur $8 4E ts‘Ucun’ [it may sometimes 
change to 1, e.g. in song 10, line 3, khrel gzhung tg'elgur) is pronounced tg‘ueun] ; 
of the phoneme ‘a’, ‘№ a fJ FR 9 SE m ә, DJ An 4 t 2 4] lam buhi 
lamp'e £8 4E lempe ' [it may change to e in rapid speech, e.g. in song 4, line 2, 
lam buhi lamps is pronounced lemps]; and of the phoneme ‘o’, ‘ {8 fH 
SH Be u, Bi an 36 К 3 4 rlung po lunpo $8 YE lunbu’ [it may occasionally 
be pronounced u, e.g. in song 36, line 3, rlung ро аро is pronounced lugbu] ® ; 
but a phonological analysis of the speech of Rinzin Wangpo (rig-’dzin dbang-po) 
(R.), a Lhasa-dialect-speaking Tibetan, overwhelmingly suggests that vowel 
alternations such as these should be attributed to vowel harmony. 
The Lhasa-Tibetan vowel harmony is of the type in which degrees of vowel 


1 This article is based on a paper, ‘ Vowel harmony in Lhasa Tibetan ', read at the twenty- 
fifth International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow, ш August 1960. Vowel harmony was chosen 
as the subject of this paper as a compliment to the late Professor Georges de Roerich 
(IO. H. Pepux), of the Institute of Peoples of Asia of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
with whom its author had discussed this aspect of Tibetan phonology some ten years ago in 
India. 

In the phonological analysis presented in this article, following Е. R. Palmer, ‘ “ Openness ” 
in Tigre: a problem in prosodic statement’, BSOAS, xvii, 3, 1956, 561, vowel and consonant, 
and their derivatives (vocalic, consonantal), are used as purely phonetic terms ; for phonological 
units of Syllable structure V and C are used. A particular term in a V system, e.g. A, may have 
one or more vowels stated as 15s phonetic exponents. With vowel used in this phonetic sense the 
term vowel harmony refers to a relationship not of structural units but of vocalic, and therefore 
phonetic, features ; but Lhasa Tibetan 1s also a vowel-harmony language in the traditional use 
of this term: ‘the peculiar restriction . . . of tolerating only certain combinations of vowels 
1n successive syllables ’ (L. Bloomfield, Language, London, 1950, 181). There is thus a twofold 
sense in which the title of this article is appropriate to the material presented ın it. 

2 Love songs of the sizth Dalai Lama Tshangs-dbyangs=rgya-mtsho, translated into Chinese 
and English with notes and introduction by Yu Dawchyuan, and transcribed by Dr. Jaw Yuanrenn 
(Y. R. Chao) (Academia Sinica, Series A, No. 5, Perping, 1930), 8-9. I am indebted to my 
colleague Mr. H. Simon for a translation of the relevant passages. 

3 R. was born and educated in Lhasa. He was employed as Research Assistant by the School 
of Oriental and African Studies for the period December 1948-September 1949, in London. 
The material obtained from R. was checleed against the utterances of other speakers of the 
Lhasa dialect in Kalimpong (West Bengal) and m Gyantse (Tsang Province, Tibet) during the 
session 1949-50. 
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closure are interrelated. These vowel-closure features are treated here as 
exponents of terms in a prosodic system named, since it has to do with inter- 
related degrees of vowel closure, the Closure system.! 

Prosodic analysis, with its emphasis on syntagmatic relations, would seem 
to be particularly well suited to dealing with interrelated vocalic features of 
successive syllables?; and in order to illustrate the advantages that are 
claimed for it over other types of phonological analysis, and particularly over 
phonemic analysis, the account of the Closure system is followed on pages 
135-8 below, by а brief comparison with a representative phonemic analysis 
of the same material. 

The Closure system comprises two terms: Close, Open. It is applicable to 
certain groups of two successive Syllables, which are termed Closure Pieces, 
i.e. Pieces for which the Closure system is statable.? These Closure Pieces may 
be coextensive with a Word, provided, of course, that it is disyllabic; but 
commonly they are contained within a Word, a Word, that is, of three or more 
Syllables. 

The relevant vowel-closure features of the two Syllables comprised in the 
Piece are treated as features of the Piece as a whole unit, in much the same way 
as certain other phonetic features, pitch features, for example, and duration 
features, are ascribed not to individual phonematie units (terms in C and V 
systems) but to Syllable units and Word units as wholes. 

Since the Closure system comprises only the two terms Close and Open, 
à given example of the Closure Piece must be either an Open Closure Piece (or 
Open Piece, oP) or a Close Closure Piece (or Close Piece, cP). 

A Closure Piece can in all circumstances be identified as Close or as Open 
through the application to it of phonetic criteria. A particular vocalic feature 
or set of coarticulated features of either the first or second Syllable of the 
Piece may be adequate for the purpose of identifymg the Piece, and 
may therefore serve as a phonetic criterion without reference to features 
of the other Syllable (pp. 129-30); or it may be necessary to cite as 
a phonetic criterion vocalic features drawn from both Syllables of the Piece 
(pp. 130-1), or even to include intervocalic consonantal features in the criterion 
(pp. 131-2). 

The material presented in this article lends itself to drawing a distinction 
between phonetic criteria, whose function is to provide grounds for identifica- 
tion, and phonetic exponents, whose function is to substantiate the abstractions 
made at the phonological level, and to ensure ‘ renewal of connexion’.4 The 


1 For © prosodic system ° see J. R. Firth, * Sounds and prosodies ', TPS, 1948, 127-52. Sub- 
sequent publications that distinguish prosodic and phonematio categories are listed at BSOAS, 
хш, 4, 1951, 945, and BSOAS, хуп, 1, 1955, 134. 

2 See also Palmer, ‘“ Openness"'', 561, and J. Carnochan, ‘ Vowel harmony in Igbo’, 
African language studies, 1, 1960, 156. 

з When used as phonological terms Syllable, Мга, Piece, Closure, etc., are distinguished by 
capital letters. 

4 Palmer, ‘ © Openness ” °, 577. 
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aim that determines which phonetic features are cited as phonetic criteria 
of a phonological term (e.g. the Close or the Open term:of the Closure System), 
is thus very different from the aim that determines which features should be 
stated as exponents of that term, though it may be that the same feature, 
or set of coarticulated features, or sequence of features, will appear among 
both exponents and criteria, but where, however, two or more terms of a system 
have some exponents in common (рр. 129, 130-2), the common features clearly 
cannot be stated as criteria. 

The exponents of the two Terms of the Closure system are stated first ; 
and the distinction between phonetic exponent and phonetic criterion is then 
illustrated by listing those features from the statement of exponency that can 
also serve as criteria, and by supplementing them with other, and especially 
consonantal, features, wherever identification of the Close or Open term is 
impossible from the features stated as exponents (pp. 131-2). 

A Closure Piece can be classified grammatically, on formal grounds, as 
of one of five types : (а) Noun; (b) Noun + Particle; (c) Adjective + Particle ; 
(d) Particle + Particle (Verbal); (е) Verb + Particle." The following examples 
of each of these five grammatical types of Closure Piece have been chosen 
because they clearly show what is taken to be an alternation of exponent 
for one and the same V term ; but, simply because attention is, for the purposes 
of exposition, focused on only one Syllable of each Piece rather than on both 
simultaneously, it must not be overlooked that each of these alternative 
exponents has a harmonizing degree of vowel closure characterizing the 
remaining Syllable of its Piece. Thus, in example (i) of section (a), the alterna- 
tion of half-openness (є) with half-closeness (e) as exponents of the particular V 
term of the first Syllable (skad) in both the oP example skad-cha and the cP 
example skad-bsgyur must not be allowed to obscure the fact that the matching 
degrees of vowel closure of the second Syllable in each (e and u respectively) 
are of equal significance for the Closure system ; but, since it із the alternation 
in exponency that provides the phonological problem considered in this article, 
the alternative exponents have nevertheless been abstracted from each Piece, 
and are symbolized in the right-hand column below.? 


1 Since the Piece is either coextensive with, or contained in, the Word, ıt follows that more 
than one grammatical category can be exemplified m the Word as well as the Piece: the examples 
given at (b), (c), and (e) below can also serve as examples of Noun----Particle, Adjective- 
4--Particle, and Verb----Particle, Words. The examples bzhes-kyi-yod-pas and rgyab-kyi-yw-pas 
at (d) are also examples of the Verb--+--Particle Word. The examples at (a), on the other hand, 
exemplify a single grammatieal category, the Noun, and are termed Noun Words; the second 
Word of the examples at (e, ii), gnang, exemplifies the Verb category only, and is termed a Verb 
Word. 

? It has been assumed that it is legitimate to treat a given phonetic feature as available for 
statement as an exponent of more than one term, whether prosodic or phonematio. In this 
particular instance it is the feature half-openness (£) that is shared by the V term of the Syllable 
skad with the exponent of the Open term of the Closure system, which embraces vowel features 
of both Syllables of the Piece (£ — 9). For a discussion of whether such an overlap is permissible, 
see Palmer, ° '' Openness” °, 576—7. 
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(а) Noun 
à) [s ez:dzo skad-cha speech gl 
cP cequ: skad-bsgyur interpreter 
(i) s phage: bod-skad Tibetan £ 
cP dge: "brug-skod Bhutanese e 
(b) Noun + Particle 
oP рһалә bar-la between 
cP  pha:to bar-du as far as A 
(c) Adjective + Particle 
marbo 
Р ш mang-po(go) ? many à 
cP dzanga ljang-khu green A 
(d) Particle + Particle (Verbal) 
oP  -jefe: bzhes-kyi-yod-pas do you eat Е 
cP -jumbe: rgyab-kyi-yin-pas shall you print e 
(e) Verb + Particle 
(i) P bed bear-ba(ra)-yin I visited a/a 
cP tea:ga- bear-gyt-yin I shall visit A 
.. [oP пало: gnang-rog gnang 3 please give 9 
(i) d Ixbzo: bslabs-rog gnang please teach 0 


The above examples have been included in order to demonstrate that the 
Closure system is applicable to Pieces of any of the above five types; but this 
article is from this point onwards restricted to a detailed study of type (e), 
Verb + Particle. 

Il. VERB--}--PARTICLE TYPE OF PIECE 


For the sake of clarity in exposition it is again useful to take first examples 
of Pieces that contain Syllables whose V terms have alternative exponents, 
like bear (a/a and 4) and rog (o and o) already illustrated, though by no means 
all Verb Syllables and Particle Syllables have V terms with alternative ex- 
ponents. Only four, in fact, of the Particle Syllables that can be exemplified 


1 The phonetic transcriptions, in the International Phonetic Alphabet but with the addition 
of V (non-velarity), show по more detail than is relevant to this account of vowel harmony ; 
pitch features, therefore, have not been symbolized. 

2 The forms in round brackets are phonetic spellings, put immediately after the regular 
orthographic form with which they alternate. 

3 The spaces between words, for which there is no warrant in Tibetan orthography, reflect 
the delimitation of words on forma] (phonological and grammatical) grounds. 

4 Referrmg to Syllables by their phonological formulae rather than by their orthographic 
forms, though theoretically preferable, would in practice result in unjustified complications, 
and would pose more questions than it answered, as may be seen from a comparison of gnang, 
the orthographic form of one of the Verb Syllables, with its phonological formula Шәтқу, 
in which the indices indicate the prosodic classification of this syllable as Tone One (of a two-term 
Tone system, referable to the Word), as т) (of an eight-term Quality system, referable to a mono- 
syllabic or disyllabic Piece), as a (of а three-term Labiality system, referable to а monosyllabic 
Piece), and as v (of a three-term Glottality system, referable to a monosyllabic Piece), while 
N specifies the N term of a C phonematic system, and V the sole member of a V system. 
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in the Verb--L- -Particle type of Piece have V terms with alternative exponents : 
the Interrogative-Particle Syllable pas/gas/ngas/ras (henceforth referred to 
simply as pas), the Nominalizing-Particle Syllable rog, the Dubitative-Particle 
Syllable a, and the Negative-Particle ma/mi.1 The Closure system is illustrated 
first from Pieces containing pas and rog. 


A. Pieces containing pas and rog 


First to be considered are examples of the Close Piece. In each of these the 
V term of the second Syllable (pas or rog) has its closer degree of vowel closure, 
half-closeness (e and o respectively) ; and а harmonizing vowel-closure feature 
characterizes the first Syllable, the Verb Syllable. This harmonizing vowel- 
closure feature is either (i) closeness (i, 1, y, @, u) or (ii) half-closeness combined. 
with backness and spreading (x): 


first Syll.: closeness (it y @ u) ? 
( second Syll.: half-closeness (e o) 


rang bod-pa yin-pas (jumbe:) are you a Tibetan 
gzigs-mo gzigs-pas (si:be:) did you see the show 
gsol-ja zhus-pas (gy:be:) did you serve tea 
khang-pa 'di skyid-po 'dug-gas (dage:) is it an attractive house 
rgyal-rtse-la bzhugs-pas (eu:be:) did you stay in Gyantse 
zin-rog (sumao:) gnang please catch it 

dris-rog (tai:a0:) gnang please ask him 

phul-rog (phy:10:) gnang please offer it 

zhu-rog (ga10:) gnang please request 

blug-rog (1u:10:) gnang please pour it out 


.., {first Syll. : half-closeness + backness + spreading (v) 
(0) жш Syll: half-closeness (e o) 
khang-pa mdas ge rgyab-pas (yshe:) have you swept this room ? 
bod-skad bslabs-rog (1=ло:) gnang please teach (me) Tibetan 


In the Open Piece, on the other hand, the V terms of the second Syllables 
pas and rog have as exponent their more open degree of vowel closure: half- 
openness (£ and o respectively); and harmonizing vowel-closure features, 


1 Prosodic analysis enables two or more phonetic forms, which may or may not be differently 
symbolized in the orthography, to be associated with a single phonological structure, as exponents 
of units of that structure under differing prosodic conditions. Thus, the phonetic forms 
Ђе:, ge:, e:, and Je: can all be stated as exponents of the C and the V terms of the Interrogative- 
Particle Syllable variously symbolized in Tibetan orthography as pas, gas, ngas, or ras, in one 
or other of eight prosodically differing types of disyllabie Piece covering not only the relevant 
features of this Particle Syllable, but also associated features of the preceding (Verb) Syllable. 
Similar prosodic statements provide grounds for associating various phonetic forms with the 
single phonological structures symbolized as ma/mi (Negative Particle), pa/ba/ga/nga/ra (Past 
Particle, Nominalizing Particle), and gi/gyi/kyi. 

? The term closeness is used for a tongue position higher than half-close ; it therefore includes 
ъ and a. 

3 C. A. Bell, Grammar of colloquial Tibetan, Alipore, 1939, 136. 
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which may be summarized as non-close, characterize the first Syllable (Verb) : 
openness (а, a, n), half-openness (s, o), half-closeness + frontness (e, ө): 

first Syll. : non-closeness (a a n £ ə e ø) 

second Syll.: half-openness (= ә) 


snyug-se (ser) yod-pa gnang-ngas have you any dark yellow ! 
(nane:) 

riswa-chag yag-po ster-ras (texs:) did you give plenty of fodder ? 

Connaught Hall-la bsdad-pas (de:be) did you stay at Connaught Hall 

rkang thang-la yong-ngas (jogs:) did you come on foot ? 

rgyal-rtse-la phebs-pas (phe:be:) did you come to Gyantse 

gsol-ja bzos-pas (se:be:) did you make tea 

gnang-rog (nà:19:) gnang please give 

phye-rog (tehgxo:) byed would you open 

bstan-vog (1&:10:) gnang please show 

nyo-rog (no19:) byed would you buy 

yong-rog (j5:10:) byed would you come 

phebs-rog (рһе:лә:) gnang please come 

skyon-rog (cB:10:) gnang please print 


In Pieces in which the second Syllable is either pas or rog, then, the exponents 
of the two terms Close and Open are : 


First Syllable Second Syllable 
Close 
(i) closeness (i v y u o) 
(ii) half-closeness + backness + spreading (x) БАТОН) 
Open 
non-closeness, except ¥ as above (а ао £0 e 8) half-openness (ғ ә) 


Two exceptions have been observed : Be:, red-pas, and tehene:, byung-ngas, 
e.g. 


gcig-pa red-pas (a.Be:) is it the same 
phebs-lam-la sku mnyel-po ma-byung- I hope you had a good 
ngas (-dzane:) journey * 


In these two examples one would have expected to find either half-closeness 
(e) as a feature of the second Syllable harmonizing with the closeness (1 a) 
of the first, or, alternatively, a vowel other than 1 or o, but not i, u, y, or x, 
as a feature of the first Syllable harmonizing with the half-openness (£) of the 
second. 

ighopz: and -dzane: can only be treated as exceptions; but it is possible 
to account for the irregularity of neg. The V term of the Syllable red has 


1 ıbid., 165. 

? Based on Sir Basil Gould and Hugh Edward Rechardson, Tibetan sentences, O.U.P., 1943, 11. 
3 jbid., 102. 

4 Gould and Richardson, Tibetan language records, etc., Kalimpong, 1949, C 29. 
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alternative exponents: (i) closure between close and half-close, with some 
centrality (1), as above in red-pas, and in ара, red-pa, ‘it is, is it not’; and 
(ii) half-closeness +- frontness, with or without long duration (e е). This 
alternation in exponency can be dealt with through a prosodic system that 
takes into account not only differences in closure and degree of frontness, but 
also duration and pitch, as a result of which red is classified as a Close/Open- 
Piece (c/oP) Verb (section B below).! 

The behaviour of the other two Particle Syllables that have V terms with 
alternative exponents, a (Dubitative) and ma/mi (Negative), differs from that 
of pas and rog as regards degrees of closure (a: a/a; ma/mi: a(e)/t), and also 
in the fact that the order of grammatical categories in. Verb-+--Particle Words 
in which either of these two sub-categories of Particle is colligated with 
the Complement sub-category of Verb is, exceptionally, not Verb— Particle 
but Particle Verb, e.g. a-yin, a-yod, ma-red, má-dug. Moreover, Words 
exemplifying these Particles contribute to solving the problem posed by 
me: and tehogs:/-dzons:. 

The exponent of the V term of a is half-openness (a) in the Close, and 
openness (a) in the Open, Piece; that of the V term of ma/mi is closeness (1) 
in the Close, and either openness (a) or half-openness (c) in the Open, e.g. 


cP chang'dàyag-po a-yin (? ait) I doubt whether this beer is 


allright 
a la a-yod (aja) Iam not sure that I have 
oP | mang-po zhe-po a-yong (?aj8) I should. not think there are 
very many 
cP — tsha-ba tsha-sa i mi- dug-gas is it not a warm spot too 
| (mundage:) 
mami mang-po zhe-po mi-yong (m£jó:) there are not very many 2 
М | la ma-red (maze) no, he is not 


Openness (a) as a feature of the first Syllable of ma-red (maze) and ma-byung 
(madz@) is an oP criterion. It supports the classification of red as a c/oP Verb 
(pp. 121-2); it conflicts with the cP criterion closeness (8) of the second 
Syllable of ma-byung, and therefore supports the classification of byung as 
irregular (p. 121). 

No other single Particle Syllable has alternative exponents for its V term ; 
but there is an alternation in the exponency of their V terms for combinations 


1 For a corresponding alternation in vowel duration to the e(:) and 1 of the V term of red, 
with or without a correlated alternation in vowel quality, cf. du(:), dug, and dage:, 'dug-gas 
(ш/о) ; ј0(:), уой, and jeBe:, yod-pas (Ø:/Ø) ; met, med(mad), and mee:, med(mad)-pas (81/8), 
all of them examples of the Complement sub-category of Verb (red, 'dug, yod, med(mad), yin, 
min(man), byung, yong). 

* The difference in exponency of the V term of ma/mi in Words in which the Verb Comple- 
ment is represented by yong and red is associated with the presence of initial palatality 
(-£j-) and non-palatality (-a1-) in the Verb Syllable, and would require a further prosodic statement. 
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of the Nominalizing Particle pa/ba(ga/nga/ra) with either the Genitive Particle 
gi/gyi/kyi/-i or the Agentive Particle gis/gyis/kyis/-s: half-close (e) in the 
Close Piece, half-open (в) in the Open (and therefore phonetically identical 
with pas), e.g. 


ma yin-pas (jumbe:) through our not bemg 
cP | "di btab-pa^i (tvbe:) in order to sow this field 1 
don-dag-la 
byas-pas (tehe:be:) on my saying 
oP речт qhebs-pa^4 (phe:be:) your reason for coming to London 
sku-don 


The Particle Syllables pas, rog, a, and ma/mi, and the Nominalizing Particle 
pa/ba(ga/nga/ra) when combined with gi/gyi/kyi/-4 or gis/gyis/kyis/-s, can. 
be contained in both the Close and the Open Piece ; and, apart from the excep- 
tional behaviour of Pieces containing byung, their V terms have as exponents 
alternative degrees of closure accordingly (e/e, о/о, д/а, 1/а(ғ)). None of the 
other Particle Syllables that can be contained in the Verb-+--Particle type of 
Piece resembles them in this latter respect (alternation in the exponency of their 
V terms)?; but the majority of these Particle Syllables can, like pas, vog, a, 
etc., be contained in both Close Piece and Open Piece. All such Particle 
Syllables are therefore termed Close/Open-Piece (c/oP) Particle Syllables to 
distinguish them from a minority that has still to be considered (Close-Piece 
Particle, p. 125), and to mark the fact that they may be contained in both 
prosodic types of Closure Piece (the remaining Particle Syllables are in fact 
confined to the Close Piece). 

The following Particles are c/oP ; most of them, listed in section (i), are 
written with the vowel letters e ('greng-bu) and o (na-ro), and with a (for which 
Tibetan orthography has no name) when not immediately followed by the 
letter b; but a few of them, listed in section (ii), are, however, written with 
i (gi-gu) and u (zhabs-kyu) : 

(i) e, o, a (except when followed by b) 
se/ze, med(mad) ; тод, dwogs (or dog), do, 'gro(gro), yong, yod, dgos(dgo, go), 
myong(nyung), song, long ; pa/ba(ga/nga/ra) (Nominalizing), pa/ba(ga/nga/ra) 
(Past), pas/gas/ngas/ras, pa/ga/nga, mkhan(nyan), ga(ka, kag), ta, (b)stangs, 
shag/zhag, sa, a (Imperative), a (Dubitative), byas, tsang, na, ya/yag, ma/mi, 
nas(nt). 

(ii) û, u 
shig, bzhin, (ni), mi/ma ; "dug, byung, (nyung). 


1 Bell, Grammar, 53. 

2 With the possible exception of the Nominalizing Particle dwogs, or rdog, e.g. yin-dwogs kha-po 
red ‘he may perhaps be’, ’gro-rdog kha-po red 'l might perhaps have to go’ (Gould and 
Richardson, Records, О 42), and the Perfective Particle med(mad), e.g. (oP) 'byor-mad-pa-no 
(dzorme:-) ‘ have you not received’, (cP) bzhugs-mad-pa-no ([?] *eu:mg:- or *eu:me:-) ‘is he 
not staying ’, for neither of which does the available material provide sufficient evidence. 
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B. Pieces containing Close/Open-Piece (c/oP) Verb Syllables 


There are also Verb Syllables that resemble pas, rog, a, and the other 
c/oP Particle Syllables, in that they too are not restricted to the Close or the 
Open Piece but may be contained in either. These Verb Syllables are also 
therefore termed Close/Open-Piece (c/oP), to distinguish them from certain 
other Verb Syllables that behave differently, and to mark the fact that they 
may be contained in either type of Piece. 

All the Verb Syllables that have so far appeared ш this article in examples 
of the Open Piece (pp. 119, 121) are c/oP ; but in spite of the fact that they 
have so far been exemplified only in the Open Piece, as c/oP Verb Syllables 
they can of course equally well be contained in the Close Piece. The Particle 
Syllables pas and rog thus provide a means of identifying c/oP Verb Syllables ; 
for in Pieces containing a c/oP Verb Syllable, and in no other Pieces except 
byung-ngas, the V terms of pas and rog always have their more open exponents 
(= o). The following Verbs, all of which have already been exemplified, are 
therefore c/oP : gnang, ster, bsdad, yong, phebs, bzos, phye, bstan, nyo, skyon, 
and red, but not byung. 

Pieces containing c/oP Vérb Syllables may usefully be considered at this 
point, because the majority of them, like pas and rog, have V terms with alterna- 
tive exponents. À pair of examples is given for each Verb ; in the first example 
of each pair each Verb is exemplified in an Open Piece, and in the second in a 
Close Piece. The alternative exponents of its V term are symbolized in the right- 
hand column ; the exponents of the Close and Open terms of the Closure system 
are stated subsequently. 


"len bs tha-mag "then-pa-red (thembe-) he smoked | єй 
cP », —then-gyi- dug (thungt-) he smokes . 
oP thon-pa-red (thembo-) he set out 

mon P thon-gyi- dug (thyngy-) he sets out } o/y 

: oP 'gro-ba-red (йләрә-) they go 

gro ee ?gro-gi- dug (dxogy-) they are xix ae 
oP bsdad-pa-yin (dexbe-) I stayed 

һала] cP bsdad-kyi-yin (de:go-) Ishall stay | Че 

lo I klog-pa(ga)-yin (lo:be-/1o:gu-) Tread | $76: 

I cP klog-gi-yin (lo:gy-) : Ishallread per 

oP yong-ba(nga)-yin (jonbe-/jnne-) І came 

yong en gong-gi-yin (jangy-) Ishall come } 0 
oP gnang-ba(nga)-red (палубһа-/пазув-) he gave 

gun] cP gnang-gi-red (nange-) he will give } aja 
oP bcar-ba(ra)-yin (teatbe-/teare-) I visited а:/А: 

ten e bcar-gyi-yin (tea:ga-) Ishall visit } а/л: 


. 
1 Only the difference in degree of vowel closure is relevant here; but, since there are no 
generally accepted symbols for e.g. closeness, half-closeness, other features (frontness, spreading, 
etc.) are unavoidably symbolized as well. 
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The alternative degrees of vowel closure are, then, as follows : 


oP cP 
(i) half-close close ө(:)/у(:) thon mchod 
(ii) half-open close s/t о/о "then gro 
(ш) 5 half-close #:/e: ә:/о: ^ bsdad klog 
(iv) open close о/о gong 
(v) ,, half-open a/aa:(a)/a: gnang bear 


The Particle exemplified in all the Open Pieces m the last paragraph but 
one is pa/ba(ga/nga/ra) (Past), henceforth referred to simply as pa. It has 
already been classified as c/oP (p. 123). The Particle exemplified in the Close 
Pieces, on the other hand, gi/gyi/kyi, henceforth referred to simply as gi, 
is one of the minority of Particles that can be exemplified only in the Close 
Piece, whence they are termed Close-Piece (cP) Particles. This sub-category 
of Particle comprises six members: gi, rtsis, dus, туи, mus, thabs. These 
Particles are therefore sufficient to identify examples of the Closure Piece in 
Tibetan texts as Close ; and the reader must treat them as such, whatever the 
Closure class of the Verb may be. It is significant that all six are written with 
one or other of the vowel letters ? and и, and with a when immediately followed 
by b (but апа u in a Particle Syllable are not of themselves sufficient to identify 
a Piece in a text as Close: the c/oP Particles listed in section (ii) on p. 123 
are also spelt with these letters). 

There are certain c/oP Verb Syllables, phebs, bstan, and ster, for example, 
whose V terms do not have alternative exponents in the Close and the Open 
Piece (except for the fast-tempo alternative forms tere- and chere- to the 
te:ba- and ehe:bo- of ster-ba(ra)-red ‘ he gave’ and khyer-ba(ra)-red ‘he carried.’ 
respectively, which give an alternation ¢/e), e.g. 


oP phebs-pa-red (phe:bo-) he came 

P hebs Í cP phebs-kyi- dug (phe:gu-) he is coming | е: 
oP ster-ba(ra)-red (te:be-/texe-) he gave 

= | cP ster-gyi-red (te:go-) he will give } 

E | oP bsian-pa-red (tembo-) he showed. } А 
cP bstan-gyi-red (tenge-) he will show 


In spite of the fact that in this respect phebs, ster, bstan, and other Verbs 
like them, differ from the majority of c/oP Verbs, there is no doubt that they 
are c/oP : the degree of vowel closure of the V term of the Particle Syllables 
pas and rog ın phe:be:, phebs-pas, tere:, ster-ras, and té:10:, bstan-rog, half-open 
(= ә), proves it. 

The c/oP Verbs are too numerous for listing, unlike the c/oP Particles 
(p. 123); but the orthography provides a fairly reliable means of identifying 
them: they are regularly written with the vowel letters e and o, and with a 
when not immediately followed by 5, the Same orthographic features as, with 
certain exceptions, distinguish the c/oP from the cP Particles. 
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The c/oP Verb Syllables that do not have alternative exponents of their V 
terms are regularly symbolized (1) by e immediately followed by either 5, d, or 
s, or by r or l, except that examples of this last type have a fast-tempo alterna- 
tive form, mentioned above, e.g. texe-, cf. te:bo-, ster-ba(ra)-red ‘he gave’ (the 
resulting tempo alternation ¢/e is not to be confused with the Closure alterna- 
tion): sleb ‘ arrive’, phebs ‘ come’, 'gyel ‘ fall’, "phel ‘spread’, sjed ‘ forget’, 
brjes ‘ change’, behed ‘fear’, ster ° give’, and possibly bzhes ‘ eat’ and khyer 
‘carry’1; and (ii) by а immediately followed by n: bstan ‘show’, man 
(a phonetic spelling ; cf. min) ‘am not’, phan ‘ profit by’, dran ‘ recollect’, 
nyan ‘listen to’, san ‘listen to’. The only exception to be noted from R. is 
skyed ‘ give birth to, create ', for which he would accept ci:gt- as an alternative 
to cergi- in, for example, skyed-kyt-’dug ‘ they create’, with the result that for 
the V term of this Verb Syllable, a cP exponent (i), in skyed-kyi- dug, alternates 
with an oP exponent (e), in, for example, skyed-pa-red (ce:bo-) ‘ they created ’. 

Another Lhasa-dialect-speaker, Paljor Phuntshok (dpal-byor phun-tshogs) 
(P.), а nobleman of the Tsarong (isha-rong) family, would accept the form 
cip, but not ce:gt-. Further, since the form phi:gt- was heard from other 
Lhasa-dialect-speakers for R.'s phe:gt- (phebs-kyi-dug), for them some at 
least of the Verb Syllables listed in the previous paragraph as having V 
terms with a single exponent have alternative exponents. Possibly the 
orthography had something to do with R.’s insistence on regarding these 
Verb Syllables as having the same exponent for the V term in Open Piece 
and Close Piece alike; for he gave the orthography as his reason for avoiding 
certain pronunciations that he agreed were current in the dialect. Thus, once 
they had been pointed out to him, R. readily accepted the alternatives 0:/o:, 
a/A, and a:/a: as his own usage; for there is no orthographic means of 
symbolizing the latter alternative of each pair independently of the former ; 
but he was reluctant to accept the alternative exponents ө/у, 9:/y:, €/t, 0/0, 
and, at first, e:/e: too ; for the latter member of each of these can be symbolized 
differently from the former, by u as opposed to o for a(:)/y(:), 2/9, and v/a, 
by 7 as opposed to e for ғ/1, and by e as opposed to a for &:/e:; and to use the 
closer degree of vowel closure in the Close Piece would, he insisted, result in 
orthographic and lexical confusion. R. said that it was for this reason that he 
made a point of avoiding such forms as thangy-, mthong-gi-dug ‘he sees’, 
eyngy-, zhon-gyi- dug ‘he mounts’, and tyy:gy-, "phrod-kyi- dug ‘ he delivers ’, 
which he agreed were to be heard from other speakers of the Lhasa dialect, 
in favour of thnngt-, eengt-, and t38:gt-, respectively ; for the form thongy-, 
for example, might be confused with the thangy- of 'thung-gi- dug ' he drinks '.? 

For phye-gi- dug ‘he opens’, rtse-gi-’dug ‘he plays’, and len-gyi- dug ' he 

1 A phonetic form gtgt- has been noted for bzhes in addition to се:91-, bzhes-kyi-yod-pas ‘ do 
you drink’; the latter form is perhaps to be regarded as a spelling pronunciation. Alternative 
phonetic forms ehi:gt-, khyer-gyi-'dug, and chviv-, khyer-ba(ra)-red, have also been noted that 
would require khyer to be classed as cP (р. $28). 


2 P. not only pronounced mthong-gi-’dug ‘he sees’, thangydu:, but insisted that it and 
*thung-gi-dug ° he drinks ’ were homophonous. 
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takes °, on the other hand, in each of which the Verb Syllable is spelz with e, 
В. would accept tehigt- and tehegt-, tswgt- and tsegt, and hngı- and Epgi-, as 
free variants; for gon-gyi-dug ‘he wears’, he considered khyngy- to be 
appropriate to informal, and khengt- to formal, occasions. 

R.’s usage, however, as reflected in both scripted and unscripted recordings, 
does not always support his preferences. The following phonetic forms, for 
example, to which he preferred khogt-, thengt-, and tehe:gt-, are taken fram 
recordings, in which his pronunciation is necessarily less self-conscious than in 
examples that he volunteered after some reflection : 


ha go-gi-med (khogo-) Ido not understand 
du-ba thon-gyi- dug (thyngt-) smoke will come out ! 
kha zhed-drags skom-gyi- dug (kemgt-) I am very thirsty 2 
gsol-ja mchod-kyi-yin (teby:gy-) we will drink tea 


Although R. believed that he did not distinguish cP and oP exponents for 
the V terms of go, thon, skom, and mchod, he was prepared to accept altarnative 
exponents as his own usage for the V term of the Verb Syllables 'gro and yong, 
e.g. 'gro-gi- dug (diogy-) ‘he is going’, ’gro-ba-red (dzobs-) ‘they are in the 
habit of going ' (о/о); yong-gi-yin (jonga-) ‘I shall come ’, yong-ba-red (jnnbe-) 
“he came’ (о/о). Since both of these Verbs are frequently exemplified in the 
material, it is possible that frequency of use has something to do with whether 
or not R. was willing to accept alternative exponents for the V term of some 
Verb Syllables. 

Thus far in this section attention has been focused on the Verb Syllable 
and alternations in the exponency of its V term ; for it is this alternatian in the 
degree of vowel closure characterizing certain Verb Syllables and the Particle 
Syllables pas, a, rog, etc., that sets the phonological problem that the Closure 
system is designed to solve; but the exponents of the Close and Open terms 
of the Closure system are not, of course, drawn from only one Syllable of the 
Piece but from both at once. There is, however, a good reason for leaving the 
stating of these exponents until this pomt: the exponents of the Close and 
Open terms are most easily stated for Pieces in which the Particle Syllable is 
either pas or rog ; for the degrees of closure in either Syllable are diffrent in 
each type of Piece, and there is no overlap : 

First Syllable Second Syllable 
Close ity u o ¥ e о а 
Open egtzonaa = 9 


Pieces of that type provide the simplest introduction to the problem; 
but in Pieces in which the Particle Syllable is а Syllable other than раз or rag, 
it is possible for the same degree of vowel closure to characterize the first 
Syllable, and, more commonly, the second Syllable, of Open and Close Piece 
alike. There is then an overlap of phonetie feature as between the Close and 
the Open Piece; and the stating of exponents becomes more comp-icated : 


1 Gould and Richardson, Sentences, 97. ? jbid., 69. 
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the vocalic features e: and ғ can characterize the first Syllable of both, as in 
the examples of phebs, ster, and bstan (p. 125) ; and e, v, and e can characterize 
the second Syllable of both, e.g. 


oP ga-bar slab-pa gnang-ba-yin-na where did you learn 
Я (nagbe-) 

cP phyag-las sui rtsa-la gnang-gi-yod-ma whose place are you working 

(naggo-) at 

oP khang tshar-ni (tshamt) * having finished filling 
и | cP tshar-gyi- dug (tsha:gv-) he is finishing 

oP phyag-las ga-re gnang-dgos-red what work do you have to do ? 
9 | (nango-) 

cP bsgrigs-pa gnang-rgyu (naggjo) for setting up 


The sum total of the exponents of Close and Open are, for Pieces in which the 
Verb Syllable is c/oP (for the remainder, see p. 133) : 
First Syllable Second Syllable 
Close 
closeness (i: v y(:) o) ? 
half-closeness (е: o: [e(:)]) 4 
p ف‎ -+ backness + spreading closeness (i: 1 у: а) 
A(: 
half-openness -|- frontness + spreading 
-+ short duration (s) 
half-openness + frontness + spreading 
+ nasality (&) 
[half-openness + rounding + short 
duration (ә)] 
[half-openness + rounding + nasality medium centrality (ә) 
(8:)] 
[openness + rounding (р)] 


half-closeness -+ backness 
+ spreading (¥) 


Open 
closeness ( u a) 
half-closeness + frontness 
half-closeness (e: ө(:)) (e e) 
half-openness (e(:) o(:)) half-openness (e(:) ә(:)) 
openness (а a: D) openness (a: a) 
medium centrality (a) 
open Ж (в) $ 


1 Fast-tempo alternative to tshame, tshar-nas. 2 Bell, Grammar, 174. 

з gitgi- (bskyed-kyi-’dug) provides the only example of i (p. 126). 

! Features thought to have been influenced | by the orthography (pp. 126-7) are enclosed in 
square brackets throughout. 

5 Except for a-yod (aja), a-yong Pais: ?ajà) ma-red (maze), mi-yong (mej5:), the 
first Syllable is also the Verb Syllable. 
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Some of the features given above are peculiar to either the Close or the 
Open Piece, and will therefore also serve as criteria of the appropriate term of 
the Closure system ; others are common to both. When characterizing the first 
Syllable, closeness (i v y a), half-closeness + backness + rounding (o), and half- 
openness + backness + spreading (a), are peculiar to the Close Piece ; while 
openness + frontness (а), and openness + backness + non-rounding (a:), on the 
other hand, together with half-openness, provided that it is further accompanied 
by long duration + non-nasality (e: 0:) provide phonetic criteria of the Open 
term; and so, probably, except in self-conscious utterances, do half-closeness 
+- frontness -+ rounding (9(:)), half-openness + rounding + either short dura- 
tion (o), or long duration + nasality (5:), and openness + backness -+ rounding 
(о). From the second Syllable, closeness -+ frontness (i: y:) and half-closeness 
+ backness + spreading (ж) provide Close criteria (these features are also 
exponents of particular V terms of cP Particle Syllables, p. 125), e.g. 


bzo-rtsis (sedzi:) ra-po уой Iam sort of about to make 

behugs-gdan 'jag-mus (dga:my:) yón-pa-no is ће in residence 

"di byed-thabs (tehulvp) yod-ba [sic] there is no help for it ! 
~ma-red 


These three examples also provide phonetic criteria of the Close term from 
the first Syllable (@ a 1). 

It might appear that those features of the second Syllable which both 
serve as exponents of the Open term and are not shared with the Close term, 
half-closeness -+ frontness (e е), half-openness (є o), openness (а a), and open 
centrality (е), must necessarily also provide oP criteria; but this is not во; 
for half-openness (= o), openness (a a), and open centrality (е) can equally well 
characterize the second Syllable of the Close Piece (i.e. the Close Piece in which 
the Verb Syllable is Close-Piece). In other words these features can also be 
exponents of the V terms of c/oP Particle Syllables (p. 123), each of which can, 
by definition, be contained in either the Close or the Open Piece. The remaining 
second-Syllable feature, half-closeness (e ø), is, as it stands, too imprecise to 
be considered from the point of view of phonetic criteria ; but the more speciiic 
combination  half-eloseness -+ frontness + spreading + long duration (е), 
which characterizes not a Particle Syllable but a Verb Syllable (p. 128, n. 5), 
e.g. ma-red (тале:) ‘it is not’, is restricted to the Open Piece, and does, there- 
fore, provide an oP criterion. Half-closeness -+ frontness + spreading/rounding 
-+ short duration (e e), on the other hand, does not: (oP) bgres-byas (die:dze) 
‘having mixed up’; (cP) zhus-byas (ey:ze) ' having asked for’; (cP) bzhugs- 
yod (ешце) ‘she is alive’; (oP) bzhugs-gdam "jag-yod-pas (dza:je-) ‘is he at 
home’. 

Lf, however, dwogs (or rdog) and med(mad) were found to have cP alternative 
exponents (o e) (p. 123, n. 2), as may well be the case, then half-openness (t ә) 


1 Bell, Grammar, 134. 
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could after all be stated as an oP criterion, e.g. yod-dwogs (jendo:), gnang-rog 
(nà:o:), 'byor-mad-pa-no (dzo:me:-), bsdad-pas (dz:be:). 

The fact that it is uncertain whether half-openness (s o) as a feature of 
the second Syllable can of itself be stated as an oP criterion is, of course, no 
obstacle to using the alternation in exponency of the V terms of pas ( e) and 
vog (о о) to determine whether a Closure Piece is Close or Open. 

It is noteworthy that, as features of the second Syllable, closeness +- back- 
ness + rounding (u), and closeness + some centrality (v о), do not, as one 
might perhaps have expected, provide cP criteria: these features can also 
characterize the second Syllable of the Open Piece, e.g. 


qhebs tshar-’ dug (tsha:du), not *tsha:du (е doctor) has already left 1 


byas-bzhin (tehe:ei:), not *tehe:ei: therefore 
khang tshar-nà (tsha:nt), not *tsha:nt having finished filling 
klog-shig (1o:e), not “loze read it 
phyag-phebs gnang-byung (nà:dzà), not good morning 
*náA:dzó 
chibs-bsgyur gnang-song (nà:só), not he went 
*n&:sQ 
go-nyung (khon), not *khonó Thad heard 
bshad-go-red-se (ge:ga-), not *ge:ga- * you will have to explain’ 


The features so far cited as criteria have been drawn from a single Syllable, 
whether first or second ; where, however, a feature can be common either to the 
first or to the second Syllable of Close and Open Piece alike, it becomes necessary 
at least to cite as criteria features drawn from the vowels of both Syllables, and 
in some instances consonantal features as well. Since half-closeness + frontness 
- spreading (e:), half-openness + frontness -+ short duration (ғ), and half- 
openness +- frontness +- long duration + nasality (&), together with the 
features that are suspected of being due to the influence of the spelling, [half- 
openness -+ frontness + rounding (a(:))], [half-openness -+ rounding + short. 
duration (ә)], [half-openness +- rounding + long duration + nasality (5:)], and 
[openness + rounding (р)], are common to both Close and Open Piece as features 
of the first Syllable, it is essential to combine these with features of the second 
Syllable in order to secure criteria. Half-openness + frontness + nasality (&), 
апа half-closeness + frontness + rounding + nasality (8:), as features of the. 
first Syllable, together with any of the second-Syllable vowels t, u, o, e, в, 
£(:), 0(2), az, a, are oP criteria ; e.g. 


par skyon-ni (едал) having printed 
bstan-song (té:s3) he showed 
min-na (mëma) if I am not 


oP criteria are also provided by either of the first-Syllable vowels e: or &, 


1 Gould and Richardson, Sentences, 51. 
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or the suspect vowels [9(:)], [ә], and [0], when combined with any of the second- 
Syllable vowels u, e, &(:), ø, o(:), az, and a, but not with 1, a, ora; e.g. 


ga-nas phebs-pa (phe:ba:) where did you come from 
gsungs- dug (sugdu:) they have said 
thag ra-po mchod-ma-song (tehe:ma-) they sort of did not decide 


Where the second Syllable is characterized by the vowel features 1, a, 
or e, a combination of any one of these with one of the first-Syllable vowels just 
considered, e:, £, [9(:)], [o], and [p], cannot provide a cP or oP criterion except 
by including in the criterion features of the intervocalic consonant or consonants. 
The cP Particle Syllable gi is largely responsible for this complication ; 
for medium centrality (a) can, under certain prosodic conditions, be an exponent 
of the V term of this Syllable; and, since gi is confined to the Close Piece, 
medium centrality (ә) can by this means be part of the exponency of the 
Close term. For the V term of gi, e alternates as an exponent with the 
vowels v and y. These three exponents can be related to features of the 
preceding Verb Syllable and the following Particle Syllable, if any, harmonizing 
not with vowel-closure features but with labial features. Roughly speaking, 
for a detailed account of this alternation is not relevant to Closure, lip-rounding 
is а feature of gi (gy) where it is also a feature of the Verb Syllable (u о о); 
lip-spreading is a feature of gi (gt) where spreading + closeness (i 1) is a feature 
of the Verb Syllable ; medium centrality (ge) is a feature of gi where any other 
lip position (e Y A) characterizes the Verb Syllable. Clearly a prosodic system 
can be set up to deal with the harmonizing labial features of these two Syllables, 
just as it can for the associated closure features of the Verb and the Particle 
Syllable of the Closure Piece ; but the relevance of these labial features to the 
Closure system is that in Closure Pieces in which the Syllable preceding the 
cP Particle Syllable gt, the Verb Syllable, is characterized by half-closeness 
+ frontness +- spreading (e) or by backness-+ spreading (v a), and the 
Syllable following gi by features other than closeness -+ backness (u o), then 
gt is generally characterized by medium centrality (ә), a feature that also 
characterizes the c/oP Particle Syllables pa, ta, sa, and na, e.g. 


cP Particle: gt (ge) 
lo ga-tshod rtse thad-kyt-yod-na (the:go-) about how many years is it 


since... 
phyag-las swi rtsa-la gnang-gi-yod-na whose place are you working at 
(nange-) 
bslab-kyi-yin (1 Bgeit:) I will learn ! 


c/oP Particle: pa (be), ta (de), sa (se), na (no) 
lhas-sa rang-la bzhugs bzhugs-pa-yin-na used you to live in Lhasa itself, 
(gu:bo-) or... 
chibs-pa thar-sa (tha:se) med * ponies cannot cross by it ? 


1 Gould and Richardson, Sentences, 67. 2 Bell, Grammar, 154. 
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As a result, both Open and Close Piece may have identical vowel exponents 
in each Syllable: e: — ə/ı, e—a/t, [0: — 1], [ә — 1], [p —t]; e.g. 


oP ster-ba(ra)-red (te:bo-) he gave 
е: — ә | р ster-gyi-yin (te:go-) I shall give 
s ack. (de:go-) I shall stay 
; oP phebs-ni (phemt) having come 
os { cP phebs-kyi-’dug (phe:g1-) he comes 
oP bstan-pa-red. (tembe-) he showed 
з: | cP bstan-gyi-yin (tenge-) I shall know 


: oP skol-shig (ke:ev) boil it 
[eeu cP bskol-gyi-’dug ([ke:gi-]) Һе boils 
Intervocalic velarity must be specified in the cP criterion, and intervocalic 
non-velarity in the oP: 


cP criteria 
(i) the vowels e:/e, velarity, the vowels 9/1 (e:go, е:01, [ega], [gt], ngo, £091) ; 
(i) the vowels [ө:] [o] [0], velarity, the vowel 1 ([9:91], [001], [pngt]) ; 


oP criteria 
(i) the vowels e:/e, non-velarity, the vowels a/t (e:Va, ейл, eVa, V1) ! ; 
(ii) the vowels [0(:)]/[9], non-velarity, the vowel 1 ([e(:) Vt, [oV1]).? 
Similarly, where the vowel of the first Syllable is e: or £, or one of the con- 
troversial vowels [e:], [e], [ә], or [0], and that of the second Syllable is o, it is 
necessary to specify the intervocalic sequence of features velarity—semi-vowel 
(93) for the cP criterion, and features other than this sequence for the oP ; e.g. 


P { bstan-rgyu (tengja) for showing 
la thad-rgyu (the:gio) red no, he has not gone yet 
phebs-nyung-ngas (phe:no-) did you ever come to 
| ga-re byed-dgos-red (tghege-) what is one to do 


In the course of the preceding two sections (A, B) all the relevant Particle 
Syllables have been classified, prosodically, as either Close/Open-Piece (c/oP), 
and therefore containable in both the Open and the Close Piece, or Close- 
Piece (cP), and therefore containable only in the Close Piece ; and some Verb 
Syllables have been classified as Close/Open-Piece (c/oP), and therefore con- 
tainable in both the Open and the Close Piece. It now remains only to give 
an account of those Verbs which have not been classified as Close/Open-Piece. 


C. Pieces containing Close-Piece (cP) Verb Syllables 


The Particle Syllables pas and rog have already been used diagnostically, 
in section A, for classifying certain Verbs as Close/Open-Piece; all the 
remaining Verbs that are exemplified in that section (in Pieces containing 
pas and rog), all of them in Close Pieces, are in fact confined to the Close Piece. 
These Verbs (yin, geigs, zhu/zhus, *dug, bzhugs, zn, dris, phul, blug, rgyab, 


iy symbolizes non-velarity. 2 Vi is not preceded by n. 
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slab), and others like them, are therefore termed Close-Piece (cP) Verbs. По 
cP Verb Syllable can have alternative exponents of its V term, one for the 
Close and one for the Open Piece, because it cannot be contained in the Open 
Piece. In the following examples, all of them, of course, Close-Pisce, the 
Particle category is exemplified by ра, which is c/oP, and by gi, which is cP, 
so that these examples of cP Verb Syllables may be directly compared with tae 
examples of c/oP Verb Syllables (p. 134) : 


hi shi-ba-red (gvbo-) he died 
xi Peri (вил.-) he dies | 
bris-pa-red (tai:bo-) he wrote 
Eo (tzi:g-) he writes ] : 
DUI o [nic -red (thymbe-) it matched. ) ; 
mthun-gyi- dug (thyngy-) it matches 
phul-ba(ra)-red (phy:be-/phyie-) Һе offered 
Er 'dug (phy:gy-) he offers } % 
rE A трае -red (kombo-) he drew up } A 
skum-gyi- dug (komgy-) he draws up 
bzhugs-pa(ga)-red (gu:be-/eu:ge-) Һе stayed 
bus [rae -kyi- dug (gu:gy-) he stays } Б 
bslabs perti -red (1%ә-) he learnt | 
bslabs-kyi-yin (1sbgə-) I shall learn 


The cP Verbs are, unlike the six cP Particles, too numerous to list; but the 
orthography regularly indicates them by the vowel letters 7 and u, and by a 
when immediately followed by 5 (cf. also the spelling of the cP Particle Syllables, 
p. 125), any of which orthographic features, when characterizing a Verb 
Syllable in a text, necessarily also indicates that where the Verb Syllable is 
contained in a Closure Piece, the Closure Piece must be Close, whatever tne 
prosodic class of the following Particle Syllable may be. 

The exponents of both the Close and the Open terms have been given for 
Pieces in which the Verb Syllable is c/oP (p. 128); the following exoonenzs, 
which apply to Pieces in which the Verb Syllable is cP, should be added to 
those Close exponents : 

First Syllable Second Syllable 
Close 
closeness (ii у u o) 

closeness (i t y u а) half-closeness (e o v) 

half-closeness + backness + spreading (v) | half-openness (є ә) 

half-openness + backness -+ spreading (A) * openness (a а) 

centrality (e €) 


1 The V terms of some cP Verb Syllables do have alternative exponents, but in relation to 
differences in tempo, e.g. (i) bzhugs-pa(ga)-red ; Guigere (fast tempo), содђәле (slow tempo), 
gu:ba1e (common tempo) ; (ii) bisir-ba(ra)-yin : tsizbejt (common tempo), tsurejt (fast tempo). 

2 These features refer to the Particle Syllable a, e.g. ?АЙ. The first Syllable is a Particle 
Syllable in а-утт, mi-'dug. 
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Some of the above features, incidentally, provide criteria for the Close 
Piece over and above those given at p. 129. Closeness + backness (u), as 
à feature of the first Syllable, can be incorporated in the previously stated 
criterion, closeness (i 1 y e), to form a more comprehensive criterion: closeness 
(iv y u о); and half-closeness + backness + spreading (¥) can be merged 
with the previously stated criterion half-closeness + backness + rounding (o) 
to form a new criterion : half-closeness + backness (o ¥). The second-Syllable 
combination. of features half-closeness + backness + rounding can, similarly, 
be merged with half-closeness -+ backness + spreading to form the new 
criterion half-closeness + backness (v о). 

It is not essential for the Verb to be colligated within Word boundaries 
with the Particle category ; monosyllabic Words in which the Verb alone is 
exemplified are both possible and common (p. 118). In Words such as these, 
Verb Words, the degree of closure of the V term of those c/oP Verb Syllables 
which have alternative exponents (pp. 124-5) is the same as that which is 
appropriate to the Open Piece (e ø £ 9 n a a), e.g. 


bod-skad rgyab (да:) ma shes-na, not *ya: if they do not know how to speak 


Tibetan 
klog (1o:) thugs-pa, not *lo: being able to read 
80-80 lung-pa' à phyu-pa gon (kh), wear one's own country's dress 


not *khj: 
sa-skya khul-la'4 cig chibs-bsgyur gaang he went to the Sakya area too 
(nà:), not *nà: 


D. Conclusion 


Two types of Piece are distinguished by this prosodic analysis of disyllabic 
forms grammatically classifiable as Verb + Particle: Close, and Open; both 
Verb Syllables and Particle Syllables are then classified, according as they can 
be contained in (i) both Close and Open Piece, or (ii) the Close Piece only, 
as (i) Close/Open-Piece (c/oP) Verb, and Particle, Syllables, or (и) Close- 
Piece (cP) Verb, and Particle, Syllables. 

One of the results of this analysis is that it becomes impossible to identify 
the Verbal Particle gi/gyi/kyi with the graphically similar Nominal Particle 
gi/gyi/kyi/-i, an. identification that has probably had much to do with the 
attempts of some grammarians to incorporate what is in this article distinguished 
as the Verb category in the Noun. The Verbal Particle gi/gyi/kyz is a Close- 
Piece Particle; the Nominal Particle go/gyi/kyi/-$ is not, e.g. 


1 Bell, Grammar, 43 : ‘ The Tibetan Verb. . . is in effect a Verbal Noun. Thus: khos lug-sha 
za-gi- dug . . . HE ІЗ EATING MUTTON, hi., BY НІМ, AS REGARDS MUTTON, AN EATING IS’. Herbert 
Bruce Hannah, A grammar of the Tibetan language, Calcutta, 1912, 239: ‘ the so-called Tibetan 
Verb is rather a kind of Noun, modified in its signification by the Verb ѓо be, according to the 
mood or tense of the latter ’. 

Even orthographically 16 is not possible te identify the Verbal Particle with the Nominal: 
the form of the Verbal Particle gi/gyi/ky: that follows a vowel letter 1s gi; but the form of the 
Nominal Particle gi/gyi/kyi/-i that follows a vowel letter is not gi but -*i. 
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Sba-bu lags-kyis (la:gt), not *la:gt by Babu La ; cf. 
sba-bu lags-la (Лә) to Babu La 
dbyin-3V4 skor-gyt (ko:gt), not *ko:gt about English ; cf. 
di’ skor-la (ko:le) about this 

bod-kyi (phe:gv), not *phy:gt of Tibet ; cf. 
bod-la (pho:lo) in Tibet 


Setting up the Closure system is part of a conscious attempt to reconcile 
the categories required by analysis at the grammatical, lexical, phonological, 
and phonetic levels. The implications of this prosodic system for grammatical 
analysis have just been illustrated ; certain advantages are also claimed for 
it in phonological and lexical statement over, for example, a phonemic analysis. 

Firstly, the close association of the two Syllables concerned, bound together 
by linking vowel-closure features, is given proper emphasis by treating these 
two Syllables as a unit, and by stating these closure features of both Syllables 
as an aspect of the whole unit, as an exponent of one or other term of the Closure 
system. In reading from a text, too, the Tibetan must take the second Syllable 
of the Closure Piece into account before he utters the first, just as, in intonation. 
he must be aware of the end of the Clause unit before he embarks on the begin- 
ning ; otherwise, he might mispronounce it. 

Prosodie analysis also makes it possible to secure the considerable lexical 
advantage of associating the alternative degrees of vowel closure ¢/1, о/о, 
8/y, 0/0, £/e, о/о, a/A, and а/а, as exponents of the same V term under alterna- 
tive prosodic conditions (in the Close or in the Open Piece).! A phonemicist 
would also, no doubt, be aware of the advantages to be gained from such an 
association of alternative features, and would try to associate them as allo- 
phones of the same phoneme. He would succeed, under certain conditions, in 
assigning the alternative vowel qualities о/о, a/A, and a/a each to the same 
phoneme (say /o/, /a/, and /a/). Thus, where the vowel of the following 
syllable had any of the features symbolized by a, a, 9, £, v, e, and u, the allo- 
phones of /o/, /a/, and /a/ would be, respectively, o:, a, and az, e.g. lo:ja:, 
klog-ya(g), ‘for reading’, nanga (phyag-las) gnang-ka, ‘in order to work’, 
tea:gere, bcag-pa(ga)-red, ‘he broke’; and where the vowel of the following 
syllable had the features symbolized by i, y, and ¥, their allophones would be, 
respectively, oi, A, and ai, e.g. lo:dzi:, Klog-rtsts, ° about to read ’, nandy:, (phyag- 
las) gnang-dus, ‘when you work’, bzhugs-gdan ’jag-mus, (dza:my:), ‘ in residence ". 

This phonemic statement would run into difficulties where the vowel of 
the following syllable had the features symbolized by 1, ә, and о; for vand o 
may follow either of the proposed allophones o and o, a and a, and a: and a: 
but this difficulty would not be insuperable : it could be disposed of by extending 


1 The analysis implied by Tibetan orthography is, incidentally, in agreement with the 
prosodic analysis in this respect (£E/t is symbolized by e, 9/0, @/у, D/Q, and 9/0 by o, and 
8/0, &/A, and Q/A by a), and therefore seems superior to the phonemic analysis of this material. 
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the environment of the allophones to include the intermediate consonant 
sounds. The allophones o, a, and a: would be appropriate to environments 
comprising the sequences gt and gja, e.g. lo:gja, klog-rgyu, ‘ to be read’, phyag- 
las gnang-rgyu (naggjo), ‘ work to be done ’, lo:gudu:, KJog-gi- dug, ‘ he is reading ', 
and the allophones o, a, and a: to environments comprising the sequences 
434, do-, sã, nd, jû, go, and mt, nt, et, and et; e.g. phyag-las gare gnang-dgos- 
red (nangore), ‘what work do you do’, lo:nane:, klog-myong-ngas, ‘have you 
ever read ', té:mundage:, btang-mi-’dug-gas, ‘has it not been sent’; while the 
allophones a and a: would be appropriate to environments comprising the 
sequence go, e.g. dga’-gi-red, gagere:, ‘you would do well to’, bear-gyt-yin, 
tea:gajt:, ‘I will visit’, and the allophones a and a: to sequences comprising 
be, йә, sa, and ne, e.g. phyag-las gnang-ba-red (naybere), ‘he worked’, bear-na, 
teama, ‘if I visit’. 

For the alternations о/о, a/a, and a:/a:, then, a phonemic analysis could 
achieve the same lexical aims as the prosodic analysis; but this phonemic 
analysis would fail to associate the remaining alternative vowels e/t, 2/9, 
о/о, в/у, and ¢/e each as a pair of allophones of the same phoneme. The reason. 
for this failure is that one of the members of each of the pairs is phonetically 
identical with a vowel sound that would be allotted to another phoneme ; 
and that member would, therefore, also have to be allotted to that same 
phoneme: the alternative vowels 1, o, y, and e of the pairs £/1, о/о, v/a, 
2/y, and ғ/е, e.g. sigidu:, zer-gyi- dug, ‘he says’, diagydu:, 'gro-gi- dug, ' he 
is going’, tehy:guie:ba:, mchod-kyi-yod-pa, ‘do you drink .. . or’ (cf. the oP 
examples: stboro/sereze, zer-ba(ra)-red, ‘he said’ ; йлоћәле, ’gro-ba-red, ‘ they 
are in the habit of going’; tehe:bere, mchod-pa-red, ‘they drank’), are pho- 
netically identical with the vowels of bz, khrud, and phul, as in ra bzi-gi- dug 
(sigidu:), ‘he gets drunk’ (cf. the cP example ra bzi-ba-red. (воле), ‘he got 
drunk’), tzogydu:, khrud-kyi-dug ‘he washes’ (cf. khrud-pa (taba) gnang-na, 
“if he washes’), phy:gujo:, phul-gyi-yod, ‘I offer’ (cf. phy:bejt, phul-ba-yin, 
‘ I offered ’). The vowel 1 of zer-gyi- dug (sv-) would then have to be allotted 
to the same phoneme (say /1/) as the vowel v of ra bzi-gi- dug (st-), and separated 
from the vowel e of zer-ba-red (se-), which would be allotted to another phoneme 
(say /e/); the vowels o and y of 'gro-gi-dug (йло-) and mchod-kyt-yod-pa 
(tehy:-) would, similarly, be allotted to the same phonemes (say /u/ and /y/ 
respectively) as the vowels o and y of khrud-kyi-dug (tao-) and phul-gyi-yod 
(phy:-), and would be separated from the alternative vowels o and ø of 'gro-ba-red 
(d1o-) and mchod-pa-red (tgho:-) respectively, which would be allotted (say) to 
phonemes /o/ and /a/. zer, 'gro, and mchod, and other similar forms, would 
have to be treated, for purposes of lexical reference, as bi-phonemic: zer: 


/if and /e/ ; gro: /u/ and /o/ ; mchod : /y/ and /e/. 


* Bell, Grammar, 174. 

2 On the inadmissibility in phonemic análysis of assigning successive occurrences of the same 
sound under the same phonetic conditions to different phonemes, see Bernard Bloch, ‘ Phonemic 
overlapping ’. American Speech, XVI, 278-84, and Readings in linguistics, Baltimore, 1957, 93—7. 
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This phonemic analysis would thus result in two different, and incon- 
sistent, treatments of the same phonetic feature, vowel harmony: some 
pairs of alternative vowels would be assigned to the same phoneme, as allo- 
phones; other pairs would be split between two phonemes, an embarrassing 
contradiction that could only be disposed of by a complicated morpho-phonemic 
statement. 

A third advantage of prosodic analysis is that it enables one to avoid the 
concept of assimilation, to which objections have been raised. In this prosodic 
analysis each member of each of the pairs of alternative degrees of vowel 
closure, £/1, 0/0, 0/0, 8/y, £/e, 0/0, a/a, and a/a, is regarded as an equal exponent 
of the appropriate V term (I, E, O, etc.) under alternative prosodic conditions ; 
there is no need to assume that one member of each pair is, somehow, basic, 
or à norm, and is replaced in some contexts (in which it is not merely unattested 
but unattestable) by the other non-normal member. On the contrary, ons 
degree of closure is the appropriate exponent of the V term when contained in 
the Close Piece (its cP exponent) and the other is the appropriate exponent 
of that same V term when contained in the (complementary) Open Piece (its 
oP exponent); e.g. the V term of the Syllable "then (E) has closeness (1) as an. 
exponent in the Close Piece, and half-openness (е) in the Open Piece. Each 
of these two exponents is attested in, and only in, the appropriate prosodic type 
of Piece ; neither is ever an unattestable phantom. The norm concept is clearly 
inappropriate: each alternative would be the norm in its appropriate context ; 
and there could never be a non-norm in that context. 

There is a further obstacle in the way of applying the assimilation concept 
to the vowel-harmony material presented in this article. This concept would 
seem to require an assimilator and an assimilee. Thus, the vowel є of the 
assimilee Syllable "them as in tha-mag 'then-pa-red (thembe-) ‘he smoked ', 
would be said to have been replaced in tha-mag 'then-gyi-dug (thungt-) “ha 
smokes’, by the vowel v under the influence of the vowel 1 of the following 
assimilator Syllable gi. In this example the assimilation relationship is of the 
type assimilee-assimilator. In, for example, zin-~pas, sumbe:, ‘did you catch’, 
on the other hand, the relationship is of the type assimilator-assimilee : the 
vowel = of the assimilee Syllable pas (as in bsdad-pas, de:be:, ° did you stay `) 
would be said to have been replaced by the vowel e under the influence of th» 
vowel v of the preceding assimilator Syllable zi». Difficulties arise when both 
Syllables of the assimilation are of the same assimilation type: assimilee- 
assimilee, e.g. bsdad-pas, de:be:, ‘did you stay’; or assimilator-assimilator, 
e.g. zin-gyi-red, sumgt-, ‘he will catch’. Where both Syllables are assimilators, 
which is assimilated to which ? 

The classification of Verb Syllables and Particle Syllables as either Close- 
Piece (cP) or Close/Open-Piece (c/oP) is purely distributional, and is based 


1 W, S. Allen, ‘Some prosodie aspects of retroflexion and aspiration in Sanskrit’, BSOAS, 
xm, 4, 1951, 939. 
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on the possibility of being included in the Close, and the Open, Piece ; there is 
no attempt to assign to one Syllable responsibility for the degree of vowel 
closure of the other. On the contrary, the relevant features of both Syllables are 
treated as part of an exponent that applies to the disyllabic Piece as a whole. 
Features of the second Syllable of the Piece may be later on the time-track than 
features of the first ; but they are to such an extent integrated with them that 
both can best be treated as parts of a single articulation. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


AN AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF ‘URABI PASHA 


The Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies has recently 
acquired an autograph MS by Ahmad 'Urábi! al-Misri, the leader of the 
Egyptian revolt of 1881-2. The MS was formerly in the possession of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, author of the Secret history of the English occupation of Egypt, 
and one who did much for the defence of ‘Urabi. The MS, Acc. no. 141394, 
is written in a note-book on faintly lined paper and measures 10 in. x 8 in. 
The hand is a quite legible rug'a and the actual MS comprises 62 unnumbered 
folios written on one side only except for the title-page and folio 6 which has 
been left blank. The title-page reads : 


هذا تقريرى عن col tl‏ الى حصلت 
d‏ مصر من تار uto‏ سنة VAAN‏ لغاية شهر 
اکتوبر سنة ۱۸۸۲ مقدم من طرف الى 
LS‏ الشرعى day edd‏ 
dad‏ به ge‏ امام 
i all АА‏ 


f 


Immediately below the final mim is the seal of Ahmad “Отар. According 
to Khair al-Din al-Zarkali’s article on. ‘Urabi in his biographical dictionary 
al-A ‘lam, 1, 162, there is a printed edition of a work by ‘Urabi entitled Tagrir. 
T have been unable to trace a copy of this work and have found no mention of it 
elsewhere. The work is not mentioned in “тарга Kashf al-sitar,? nor in his 
Mudhakkirát.? The articles which appeared at the end of his exile in Ceylon 
and after his return to Egypt in the journals al-Hilal + and al-Mugtataf 5 do 
not contain any mention of the work either. The MS would seem to have 
been written by *Ur&bi at the suggestion of A. M. Broadley who defended him 
at his trial. A. M. Broadley has given extracts in English from this or a 
similar MS in his book entitled How we defended Arabi and his friends.9 These 
extracts form chapter xii and are headed : ‘ Arábi's written instructions '. I have 
not collated Broadley's selections word for word with the MS, but a comparison, 
for example, of folio 11, line 1 of the MS with p. 115 of Broadley's book at the 
paragraph beginning: ' On the 9th of September 1885 . . . shows a reasonable 
translation of the Arabic. Again, the lower half of folio 16 of the MS contains 


1 Pointed also ‘Arabi and ‘Trabi. 2 Cairo, n.d. з Dar al-Hilal, Cairo, n.d. 
4 rx, 1900-1, 481-92; x, 1901-2, 33-55. 5 xxxix, 1011, 417-24, * London, 1884. 
VOL. XXIV. PART1. 10* 
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the account of the Circassian plot mentioned on p. 117 of Broadley’s book. 
Other passages can be found quite easily throughout the MS. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part 1 deals with events before the 
revolt and part 2 with the revolt and ‘Urabi’s subsequent arrest. The MS has 
21 lines to the page with the exception of folio 2, where, after line 20, three 
further lines are added which appear to have been written with another pen. 
The only use of a catchword below the last line also occurs on this page and the 
writing is continued for one line on folio 3 recto instead of verso as in the 
remainder of the work. This line is crossed out and repeated on folio 3 verso. 

The colophon is something of a puzzle. After thanking Messrs. Broadley, 
Napier, and Blunt for their help and kindness, the MS ends : 


. . . هذه الرسالة Vus‏ 
بيدى UP‏ صار من الحوادث الابتدائية ASV‏ 
على مقتضى الحق والانصاف بدون شك فيا 
ولا ريب وليس بعد gt‏ الا الضلال С‏ 


cec 
۱۲۹۹ سنة‎ idl A ی‎ 
هجرية‎ 
کولمبو‎ ye ۱۸۸۲ سنة‎ „уб! ۲۹ موافق‎ 
he sal رة سيلان‎ j£ 
Ts 
Ж 


The signature is followed by two impressions of ‘Urabi’s seal, the first 
one having been smudged. The Muslim and Christian dates are in agreement 
with Broadley's English version, which ends: ' Written in my prison, at the 
Daira Saniya in Cairo, this 29th of October, 1882. Ahmad Arabi, the Egyptian '. 

“Ота certainly was in prison at this time and his trial did not end until 
3 December 1882. He was exiled to Ceylon but did not arrive there until 
January 1883. The MS, however, has no mention of the prison and reads 
as if ‘Urabi had finished it in Ceylon on 29 October 1882, which is impossible. 
This MS may be a second copy which ‘Urabi wrote in exile and copied down to 
the date of the original, or it may be the original account written by ‘Urabi 
while in prison in Cairo which he could have taken with him to Ceylon and 
later in 1883 returned to Broadley who was then compiling his book. Broadley 
may have put in the words about the prison as being more in keeping with the 
date. The words bi madinah Külumbü in the MS appear to have been written 
last of all if the blot they have made on the opposite page has any significance. 
The signature which is immediately below has left no trace of a blot. Also, 
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the position of bi madinah Külumbü seems out of place. One would naturally 
expect it to follow or precede bi jazirah Silan on the right of the seals. How 
and when the MS came into the possession of Blunt is uncertain and Blunt 
makes no mention of it in his Secret history. Whatever the explanation, the 
MS must be of great interest to all doing research in the history of Arab 
nationalism and I hope some student of ‘Urabi and his times will find it worthy 
of a more careful and detailed study. 
G. SCHOFIELD 


REVIEWS 


R. SCHNEIDER : L’expression des com- 
pléments de verbe et de nom et la place 
de Vadjectif épithète en guéze. (Bib- 
liothàque de l'École des Hautes 
Études. Section des Sciences Histo- 
riques et Philologiques, Fasc. 312.) 
xvi, 76 pp. Paris: Honoré Champion, 
1959. 


This book purports to be a statistical 
examination of the relative frequency of 
certain Ge'ez constructions expressing the 
complement of the verb and of the noun, 
together with а short section on the position 
of adjectival epithets. The study, based upon 
a catholic collection of texts, is of very con- 
siderable interest ; but one cannot escape the 
feeling that the author is not a whole-hearted 
convert to the idea of statistical treatment 
being applied to such an unsystematic field of 
investigation as language. That he tends to be 
somewhat careless—at times indeed apparently 
forgetful—about his professed intention can 
only awaken the sympathy of readers who 
suspect that the intrusion into linguistics of 
this fashionable device may prove as fruitless 
and as uninspiring here as in some other 
humanistic fields. The lack of clear conviction 
in the theme of the book, however, makes it a 
little difficult to follow the elusive shadow of 
. argument, and one might have preferred a 
frank examination of constructions occurring 
in the texts without the strain of attempting to 
classify and enumerate them. The matter is 
not helped by what appears to be a mis- 
interpretation of a statement of Dillmann’s, 
when on p. 7 of his book Monsieur Schneider, 
referring to p. 427 of the Ethiopic grammar 
(Crichton's translation), says thatin Dillmann's 
opinion the ‘analytic’ construction (pro- 
nominal suffix to verb or noun, together with 
complement prefixed with /a-) is the most 
usual ‘with a word already determined’. 
Dillmann's language 18 very often not remark- 
able for its lucidity, but surely what he is trying 
to say here is that the analytic construction is 
the most usual periphrasis of the article—com- 
moner, that is, than the methods he has just 
expounded under (a) on p. 425 and under (Б) on 
p. 426: viz. the use of we'etu, zektu, eto , and 
the use of personal suffixes, which tend to have 
a purely determinative sense (as has become 
regular in Amharic). This is not necessarily 
to imply that where a determined complement 
is concerned, instances of the analytic con- 
struction outnumber those of a simple 
accusative. 

Monsieur Schneider's conclusion drawn from 


his excursion into statisties 18 not unexpected : 
namely, that the synthetie constructions (verb 
with accusative, and noun in construct state) 
are the more frequent; and that while one 
cannot point to clear correlations analytic 
construction—determination, synthetic con- 
struction—indetermination, there would per- 
haps appear to be a tendency for the analytic 
construction to be employed mainly when 
there is some degree of determination. But 
after all, one can rarely be sure exactly what 
was, in Monsieur Schneider’s words, the 
© nuance expressive ’ (or ‘ insistante ") that the 
writer intended to convey ; and moreover in 
many of the examples quoted one has an uneasy 
feeling that other circumstances have not been. 
fully (statistically perhaps) taken into account. 
In particular, and notably in the examples on 
pp. 8-12, there might often be reasons for 
avoiding the more elaborate analytic construc- 
tion, which could well account for its statisti- 
cally less frequent occurrence. Such reasons 
might be: (1) the proximity of other preposi- 
tional phrases (p. 10, ex. 7; p. 11, ex. 2, 6); 
(2) the occurrence of Ja in other senses (p. 8, 
ex. 4; р. 9, ex. 2,7; p. 10, ex. 3, 4—and of. 
also the last example on p. 20 and the second 
and third on p. 21) ; or even (3) the existence 
of an actual analytic construction as in p. 9, 
ex. 9; and lastly (4) there might be a desire 
to avoid possible ambiguity (cf. p. 11, ex. 12). 
Admittedly plenty of examples might be 
adduced where such things have not deterred 
an author from using the analytic construction ; 
but such wellnigh incalculable factors make 
statistical investigation of very doubtful 
help. 

The interest and value of the book may be 
said to le rather in the suggestive collection 
and presentation of examples, often with 
illuminating comment. So far from reducing 
the language to a congeries of cut-and-dried 
grammatical specimens, this essay, albeit in 
the statistical method, encourages author and 
reader alike to regard each example as a living 
expression pregnant with individual meaning. 

It is & pity that the admirable layout, 
characteristic of the Ethiopic work of the 
Imprimerie Nationale, is marred by a few 
irritating errors: for instance ‘ ces’ for ‘ses’ 
(foot of p. 9), * 5? for * 50’ (p. 20, penultimate 
line), and an Ethiopic ma for wa earlier on the 
same page. Incidentally, on p. 19 for the 
phrase ' fait éclater l'outre vieille ’ the analytic 
construction is not * dans Mare et Luc’; Luke 
has in fact the pronominal suffix only. 


STEPHEN WRIGHT 


EEVIEWS 


Franz RosENTHAL (tr.) : Ibn Khaldán : 
The Muqaddimah : an introduction to 
history. (Bollingen Series, хып.) 
3 vols.: cxv, 481 pp., front., 3 plates ; 
xiv, 463 pp., front., 8 plates; xi, 
603 pp., front., 3 plates, diagr. 
[in end-pocket]. New York: Pantheon 
Books, [1958]. $18.50. 


An authoritative English rendering of a 
major work such as the Mugaddima of the 
great philosopher of history, Ibn Khaldun, has 
long been sorely needed ; the wonder is indeed” 
that no scholar has seen fit to tackle this 
difficult task demanding of so wide an ex- 
perience of Arabic literature, until now. Franz 
Rosenthal has added to his already indis- 
pensable publications, yet another, and 
certainly his acquaintance with the technique 
of Muslim scholarship has well qualified him to 
face a lengthy and complicated undertaking. 
The first problem was that of the Arabic text ; 
this is discussed at some length in relation to 
the extant MSS and the existing editions, the 
gradual growth of the text itself in Ibn 
Khaldün's hands, and the competency 
of former translators. Professor Rosenthal 
exonerates Quatremére’s edition from the 
disparaging remarks of earher critics. ‘ While 
а new edition will mean a great step forward ', 
he says, ‘it will not expose major factual 
defects in Quatremére’s text.’ He discusses 
(p. Ixxxix) Bin Tawit’s forthcoming collation 
of all the MSS of the Muqaddima to which his 
own remarks are provisional, for Bin Tawit’s 
researches should lead to a complete history of 
the text. The reviewer has also inspected 
briefly the Fez copy in the Qarawiyin Library 
which from the notes on the title-pages seems 
to be an autograph, and as far as he can recall, 
from the handwriting also which corresponds 
closely to that of the illustration following 
p. xciv. This copy is said by the librarian to be 
that presented by Ibn Khaldiin himself to the 
Qarawiyin. 

The introductory matter commences with a 
most excellently documented biography of 
Ibn Khaldün incorporating the gist of the 
standard sources and the most recent studies. 
Ibn Khaldün, like so many Spanish Arabs, is 
said to have belonged о a family of South 
Arabian origin, and contemporary Hadrami 
scholars claim him with more pride than 
exactitude as one of their number, but it must 
be avowed that I have never come across this 
name in South Arabia or in its literature. 

A reviewer cannot be expected with so large 
a volume to compare the translation with the 
text throughout, and much of the conventional 
material of known origins from the extensive 
literature of Arabic has been interpreted in a 
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manner beyond reproach. To turn to Professcr 
Rosenthal’s methodology for the meanwhil-, 
this is admirable, as is his presentation. Fœ 
the reader intent on delving into Ibn Khaldia 
for information and not desirous of perusing 
the book from cover to cover it is important t5 
be able to find his facts. The contents of a1 
three volumes are listed in vol. т, and the 
contents of each of the latter volumes arm 
repeated in the opening pages. The last 
volume contains the index of Arabic terms апі 
2 general index, both of which are indeed cf 
great assistance. The numbering of chapters 
and sections is also a boon for ready reference. 


` Attention might be drawn here also to Fischel's 


useful bibliography at the end of vol. ш. Th» 
numbers at the side of the text refer pre 
sumably to Quatremére's edition, but of course 
most of us only possess oriental editions; 
even with an oriental edition, however, 
Professor Rosenthal’s method of presentation 
is helpful in finding one's way with the Arabi 
text. 

The full notes to the text and the references 
which are admirable’ both in their quality and 
for their restraint, so that we are not over 
burdened by them will be gratefully received, 
and the illustrations, though they might seem 
superfluous in one sense, give a sense of reality 
to the text. 

In rendering those parts of Ibn Khaldin 
which are peculiarly his own into any foreigm 
language, a very great deal must be at th» 
discretion of the translator to interpret. Ths 
reviewer is inclined to think that a great aid to 
correct interpretation of the  Mugaddime 
would be an intimate knowledge of social 
conditions in the Maghrib derived from living 
in close contact with the Arabs there, во thas 
the exact nuance of certain key-words, and ат 
understanding of в situation that has become 
nearly instinctive through acquaintance with 
North Africans, would be at the translators 
command. Professor Rosenthal’s accuracy br 
scholastic standards will never be called im 
question, but the reviewer would venture. 
though with great respect for his achievement. 
to question his interpretation in certain parts 
more typical of Ibn Khaldün's own contribution 
where he has sampled the text. 

To take a case in point, a passage oc 
fundamental significance to Islam, and in ths 
reviewer's eyes, a passage indicative of th» 
genius of Ibn Khaldün for synthesis, in vol. г. 
p. 305, has been rendered as follows : 

* Arabs can obtain royal authority only br 
making use of some religious coloring, such аз 
prophecy, or sainthood, or some great religious 
event in general.’ For this the reviewer 
would offer : 


‘Sovereignty cannot be realized by th» 
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Arabs save through a religious structure 
(sibgha) of prophetship or sainthood, or some 
great effect (created) by religion, in general 

Sibgha is given the sense of ‘ religious law’ 
by Lane, and although itis an entirely different 
word from sigha ‘shape, form’, yet in this 
context one would tend to give sibgha a taste 
as it were, of sigha. Professor Rosenthal 
continues : 


* The reason for this 1s that because of their 
savagery, the Arabs are the least willing of 
nations to subordinate themselves to each 
other, as they are rude, proud, ambitious, and 
eager to be the leader. Their mdividual 
aspirations rarely coincide. But when there 18 
religion (among them) through prophecy or 
sainthood, then they have some restraining 
influence in themselves. The quahties of 
haughtiness and jealousy leave them.’ The 
reviewer feels ıt would be more exact to render 
this passage along the following lines : 

* The reason for this is that, because of the 
characteristic of wildness in them, they are, of 
all peoples, too refractory for one to submit to 
another on account of the toughness, pride, 
lofty ambition, and rivalry for supremacy. 
Rarely are their aspirations united (towards a 
single end). When, however, religious law 
(din) through prophetship or samthood exists, 
the restraining of them (the Arabs) comes from 
withm themselves and the character of 
haughtiness and rivalry passes from them.’ 

To make the animal wildness of the 
Bedouin into ‘savagery’ is not a happy 
interpretation. In the remainder of this 
section other senses could be proposed which 
seem to the reviewer more appropriate to the 
context, especially in the phrase ywallif 
kalimatahum where ‘concentrate their strength’ 
is not so correct as a more literal rendering like 
‘speak with one voice’, ‘act as one body’. 
Fitra means ‘natural religion’ rather than 
' natural state ’. 


In his introduction (p. lxxvii) Professor 
Rosenthal discusses the use of the term 
badawa as employed by Ibn Khaldin and 
comes to the conclusion that, ‘He simply 
grouped together nomads and (sedentary) 
backwoods people, on the one hand, and 
contrasted them with sedentary urban people 
as inhabitants of large population centers, on 
the other. Ibn Khaldün's “ Bedouins” were 
not, as a rule nomads living in the desert, but 
dwelt chiefly in villages, and practised agri- 
` culture and animal husbandry for a livelihood ’. 
Now this classification cannot be attributed to 
Ibn Khaldün's invention, and it coincides with 
the common usage m Southern Arabia at this 
present time. The tribesmen living there are 
all described as Bedu though all but a small 
number are tribesmen living in villages, 
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sedentary if you wish, and concerned with 
cultivation. However Bedu can also have the 
meaning of ‘nomads’. The application of the 
word Bedu and the abstract noun badawa 
employed. by Ibn Khaldün is probably original 
to the Arabian Peninsula and these words are 
understood by him in their proper Arabian 
sense. What is possible, though it would have 
to be tested by examming the whole 
Mugaddima, is that by badawa Ton Khaldün 
means Arabs organized as a tribal society by 
contrast with Arabs organized as an urban 
society. This theory would seem to be borne 
out by the section (1, p. 257), ‘ Bedouins are 
more disposed to courage than sedentary 
people’. In Southern Arabia this would mean 
armed tribes as opposed to unarmed culti- 
vators and townsfolk (kadar), and it is to be 
noticed that Ibn Khaldün specifically states 
the hadar are unarmed. 

The reviewer must disagree radically with 
Professor Rosenthal’s assertion (1, p. 273, 
n. 67), ‘ All signs point to the fact that the 
Arabs derived their usage of the word. [bait] 
in this particular sense [he means as a ' house’ 
of nobility and prestige] from the Persian 
cultural orbit’. To this very day one says 
gabilt min bait ‘a tribesman of a (noble) 
house ’. This idea of nobility is fundamental to 
the whole Arabian social structure and could 
not be an alien import. On the same page a 
Tradition containing the word ma‘adin 1s 
quite erroneously interpreted, as ‘ minerals’ 
rather than ‘roots, origins’ (cf. my Saiyids, 
p. 6, n. 1). 

There are numerous respects in which one 
will not find oneself in agreement with 
Ibn Khaldiin’s interpretation of history or of 
event the phenomena of quite a trifling 
category which he reports. For example there 
is the very naive statement (1, p. 419), 
‘Abii Misa refrained from eating chicken, 
because chickens were very rare among the 
Arabs of that time and not (generally) known. 
to them’. Evidently Ibn Khaldün did not 
think that this was due to a taboo which is very 
common amongst Arab tribes to-day and 
exists in parts of the Sahara (cf. L. Cabot 
Briggs, Tribes of the Sahara, p. 240 seq.) ; we 
may confidently attribute this tale to a taboo 
existing in ancient Arabia on the eating of 
poultry, though the hadar see no harm in it. 

The following minor points may be remarked. 
On т, p. 124, al-Muhjam is generally vocalized 
as al-Mahjam, as in fact in the Egyptian 
edition of Yàqüt; on т, p. 220, 'arraf ıs 
translated ‘diviner’, but the usage seems to 
indicate that it really means a sort of 
physician ; п, 35, we now possess an edition 
of the Mukhtar al-hikam. 


R. B. SERJEANT 
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HEINRIOE Smon: Ibn Khaldins 
Wissenschaft von der menschlichen 
Kultur. (Beiträge zur Orientalistik, 
п.) 126 pp. Leipzig: VEB Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1959. DM. 14.80. 


The author's aim is ‘to see Ibn Khaldün's 
work in its connexion with the philosophical 
tradition’ (11) He claims that ‘Saracen’ 
philosophy, as he terms Islamic philosophy, is 
“largely unknown to historians of philosophy’, 
hence he must point out its significance and the 
necessity of its comprehension. He does not 
seem to be aware of the many contributions to 
a better knowledge and understanding of 
philosophy in Islam which have been made by 
а growing number of scholars, both Western 
and Eastern, over the last decades. Dr. Simon’s 
plea for the use of ‘ Saracen ’ is not convincing, 
especially since his rejection of the term 
“Islamic philosophy’ or ‘philosophy in 
Islam’ is based on a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the meaning and purpose of that 
philosophy which is, lke scholasticism, 
essentially a religious philosophy. According 
to him, philosophy is rather ‘ un-Islamic’, 
even ‘anti-Islamic’; instead of a philosophy 
in Islam we ought to speak of a philosophy 
outside it. This attitude is bound to lead 
to a questionable interpretation of Islamic 
philosophy and of Ibn Khaldiin’s thought, 
both in relation to philosophy and to Islam. 
The rigorous separation of philosophical 
knowledge from faith precludes the author 
from a true appreciation of the falasifa whom 
he calls ‘Saracen Aristoteleans’, and of 
Ibn Khaldün as a Muslim thinker who, as 
Dr. Simon admits, rejected their political 
philosophy no less than their metaphysio. 
Nor does he make sufficient allowance for the 
divergence of Averroes, under the influence of 
Ghazal, from the falàsifa in important 
aspects of his thought. 

The author presents Ibn Khaldün's ideas in 
well-chosen, carefully and largely excellently 
translated passages from the Mugaddima 
and wisely refrains from reading an esoteric 
meaning into Ibn Khaldiin’s text. This is not 
the only difference between his treatment and 
that of Dr. Muhsin Mahdi in his Jon Khaldin’s 
philosophy of history which aims likewise at 
laying bare the philosophical foundations of 
Ibn Khaldün's ‘science of culture’. Space 
forbids a review of Dr. Simon's book in relation. 
to Dr. Mahdi's more penetrating and fuller 
work, especially since it was completed in 
1956, before Dr. Mahdi's. 

Dr. Simon does not explore uncharted seas 
and does not appreciably advance our under- 
standing of Ibn Khaldün's ideas, compared 
with previous monographs. He is heavily 
indebted to some of his predecessors in 
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arrangement and emphasis on certain leading 
ideas, in much detail and not a few basic 
conclusions. The reader who has not made a 
special study of these monographs will not 
discover this, since Dr. Simon almost 
exclusively oriticizes earlier studies without 
advancing better explanations than, e.g. 
K. Ayad, Sir Hamilton Gibb, and the present 
reviewer. This applies in particular to the 
chapters ‘The position of Ibn Khaldin in 
the philosophical tradition’, ‘The content 
of the concept of 'Asabiya', ° History as a 
cycle’, ‘The economic factors in human 
society’, ‘Significance and role of the 
state’, and ‘Ibn Khaldün's relationship to 
religion °’. 

It is not right to equate the use af 
philosophical method and argument with 
adherence to a philosophical school. Ibn 
Khaldün is not & philosopher, he is an 
empirical political thinker, a disinterested 
observer of history as the scene of human 
civilization in its various phases proceeding 
within a state. He is not & materialist any 
more than Averroes whose philosophy he is 
alleged to have transferred and applied to 
society. The application of the Aristotelean 
categories of matter and form to state and 
society does not make Ibn Khaldiin a follower 
of the ‘Saracen Aristoteleans'. Dr. Simon’s 
categorical statement that Averroes sub- 
ordinated faith to knowledge, that ‘ between 
religion and philosophy there exists в 
divergence of aims’ (48) is not borne out by 
Averroes’ writings. Dr. Simon’s quotation 
from the Manahij (ibid., n. 11) merely means 
that Averroes opposes the dialectical method 
of teaching the masses the agreement between 
religious law (this is the meaning of shar‘, not 
‘ religion °) and philosophy. Dialectic only 
confuses the masses; since they are incapable 
of demonstration philosophy must be withheld 
from them. Despite Dr. Simon, the aim and 
intention of the religious law and of philosophy 
are, according to Averroes, one and the same 
(cf. his Commentary on Plato’s Republic, п, 
vi, 4). Where the problem of faith and. reasan 
is concerned it is not possible to speak of the 
attitude of the ‘Saracen Aristoteleans’ as в 
homogeneous group, as has already been 
stated earlier on. This matter deserves close 
attention which cannot be accorded it in a 
short review. 

To say of Ibn Khaldün that ‘ highest value 
is attributed to matter while form almost 
sinks to [the level of] a qualitative determina- 
tion ° (57) on the basis of Mug., xt, 264 £., 18 
unjustified. Dr. Simon altogether places 
undue emphasis on the material aspect as 
being more important than the formal, 
spiritual one. 
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Ibn Khaldün's importance consists in his 
discovery of the causal interconnexion between 
the two indispensable elements and between 
the several spheres of sociallife. He deliberately 
refrains from value judgments ; this is evident 
from his demand that religion, ‘Asabiya, and 
power together guarantee the life of state and 
civilization. He nowhere states that religion 
is not primarily the unifying force, as Dr. Simon 
asserts. Nor is his ‘world view without telos 
which he could not find in society and did not 
want to find outside the world. His world view 
is that of a causal determinism ’ (74). This is 
doubtful of the Power-state—the sole object 
of Ibn Khaldin’s empirical inquiry—but is 
certainly not the case with the Shari'a-state 
which is his ideal state. Dr. Simon’s discussion 
of Ibn Khaldin’s attitude to religion shows 
that he does not take this into account at all. 
The distinction between khilafa and mulk is as 
fundamental for Ibn Khaldin as for any 
traditionalist Muslim. Nor must we forget 
that Ibn Khaldün explicitly states that the 
basis of the mulk of Muslim rulers is the 
Shari'a although its regulations are supple- 
mented by laws springing from the require- 
ments of power and by laws of reason (cf. 
Mug., п, 126 #.). 

Ibn Khaldün's strict causal determinism is 
not tempered with allowance for the im- 
ponderables and chance in human behaviour, 
a clear weakness in his system. Apart from 
this flaw, not taken into account by Dr. Simon, 
it ig not proven that, based on this determinism, 
Ibn Khaldün's theory of history as а cyclical 
movement was incompatible with a religious 
concept of history (75). Nor is Dr. Simon 
right in stating in support of his contention 
that the Jewish concept of history is a straight 
line upwards. I may be permitted to refer 
to my ‘Ibn Jaldün's attitude to the falasifa ’ 
(Al-Andalus, xx, I, 1955) and to my Political 
thought in medieval Islam, ch. iv on Ibn 
Khaldün, in answer to Dr. Simon’s coupling 
of Ibn Khaldün and Averroes as determinists. 
Nor ean it be said that Ibn Khaldün's assent 
to Islam was purely formal; it was, in fact, 
his deep conviction. 

Finally, I cannot see any justification 
for Dr. Simon's view that Ibn Khaldün 
championed the urban middle classes, the 
progressive capitalist element (12), that he is 
‘the ideologue ’ of the rising capitalist middle 
classes (89 ff.) То my mind, the author does 
not stress sufficiently the causal connexion 
between wealth, taxation, political power, 
and stability : the economio factor is only one, 
though a crucial, factor in society and civiliza- 
tion and must not be overstressed. 


ERWIN I. J. ROSENTHAL 
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A. J. Аввевву (comp.): A Maltese 
anthology. xxxvii, 280 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1960. 30s. 


Not immediately apparent from the title is 
that this is а volume of translations from 
Maltese, not of Maltese texts. The anthology 
falls into three parts: part г (pp. 1-37) 
consists of proverbs, folk-tales, popular songs, 
and riddles; part п (pp. 41-196) consists of 
prose writings, and part xr (pp. 199-270) of 
poetry. Except for the віх lines of the National 
Anthem reproduced in part ш, it is only in 
part x that the Maltese text is given alongside 
the translation; it is of course in the tradi- 
tional material that makes up part 1 that the 
philologist will be most interested. 

< In this anthology ’, writes Professor Arberry 
‘ specimens have been given of as wide а 
variety of styles as possible.’ At the same time, 
Professor Arberry wants to ‘illustrate the 
main stages through which Maltese has passed. 
in the course of its short history as a 
written language’, and to extract from 
Maltese writings ‘authentic expressions 
of Maltese life, Maltese pride, Maltese humour, 
Maltese pathos, Maltese values, Maltese 
aspirations, the Maltese point of view... this 
anthology will make Maltese nationalism more 
comprehensible, the tragedy of Malta’s 
inviability more poignant’. The range 
covered by the selections is accordingly wide : 
from the dedicated sentimentality of 
Dun Karm to the crude melodrama of a 
radio play by C. D. Clews; from Galea’s 
graphic reconstruction of a corsair raid to the 
naive mystery-mongering “of Ivo Muscat- 
Azzopardi’s detective short story; from the 
well-informed didacticism of ^ Aquilina's 
pronouncements on the sonnet to the simple, 
direct humour of G. Zammit’s ‘The bet’ 
(closely related, incidentally, to a coarse 
anecdote widely current in Arab countries). 
So it is also that each of the narrative passages 
reproduced deals with some eventful period of 
Malta’s history, and that virtually every 
literary genre is conscientiously illustrated, 
although the concern with nationalism 
displayed in the introduction might have led. 
one to expect also some example of the 
political tract, speech, or editorial. 

Such illustrative variety on more than 
one plane is not achieved without cost. 
Professor Arberry admits that in part m 
‘many excellent pieces have been passed over 
because their themes are common to all 
poetry and because in their treatment of those 
themes no typically Maltese imagery is 
apparent ', and no doubt much the same could. 
be said of the prose selections. Indeed it is. 
rather an immoderate claim that is made on 
the jacket of the book—not, it is clear, by 
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Professor Arberry—that ‘all the leading 
Maltese writers of the Jast century are repre- 
sented in prose and verse’, Whether an 
anthology that finds room for Baskal Grech or 
Charlie Clews ought not also to include 
Gu£é Bonnici, Albert Cassola, Erin Serracino- 
Inglott, perhaps even Juan Mamo, is no doubt 
a matter of subjective judgment. There need 
be no such reservation, however, about 
Antonio Emmanuel Caruana, whose historical 
romance Inez Farrug is one of the oldest and 
most highly esteemed in the language, but who 
gets only an incidental mention in the introduc- 
tion as the compiler of a dictionary. The 
theatre too might have been represented more 
worthily and with no less relevance to the 
Maltese scene by an extract from Gorg Pisani, 
A. Cremona, ог A. Cassola than by Charlie 
Clews’s radio playlet. 

Complementary to the anthology is an 
introductory essay which includes a brief 
survey of the cultural influences to which Malta 
has been subjected in the past, a masterly 
summary of what is known of the origins 
and. development of its language, and a more 
tentative sketch of its literature. 

The need for even such a tentative sketch is 
obvious, for the anthology itself draws its 
material almost exclusively from the products 
of the literary movement which was given its 
impetus less than 100 years ago by Guzé 
Museat-Azzopardi. But this movement was 
preceded by a growing interest in the language, 
reflected in the compilation of dictionaries and 
in etymological studies and speculations 
written in Italian, and by a not inconsiderable 
body of didactic religious writings (transla- 
tions of Scriptures, lives of martyrs, hymns, 
etc.) whose line of succession is far from 
extinct. Understandably, these have no 
place in the anthology. It is to the introduction 
one, must turn for a compact but informative 
account of the early lexicographers and 
etymologists (from which, however, the name 
of Annibale Preca is unaccountably missing), 
and for a hurried glimpse at the beginnings of 
the religious literature. 

As the survey touches upon present-day 
issues, Professor Arberry’s views inevitably 
become debatable. For example, the contrast 
he makes between an older generation of 
Maltese writers dependent on Italian models 
and a younger one fed on an English literary 
diet (p. xxv) may well involve an under- 
estimate of the extent and persistence of 
Italian cultural influences. Many Maltese 
to-day have an excellent command of English, 
and there are among them powerful advocates 
of an Anglo-Maltese culture. But the main 
figures of Maltese literature were steeped in 
Italian culture, and many of them had 
solid reputations as writers in Italian 
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before they turned to the native idiom; 
the literary attitudes and aesthetic standarcs 
they consciously and unconsciously carried 
over will not be quickly outgrown. Nor hav2 
the channels through which Italian thougkt 
reaches the Maltese dried up. The Church 8 
one obvious such channel, and the physicel 
proximity of Italy—as witness the televisioa 
aerials in an island that has no televisioa 
service of its own—favours exchanges among 
which the rhythms of English literature ar» 
not unlike ‘ the brave music of a distant drum . 

If such cautionary notes are soundec, 
however, it is because this anthology is the 
first work in English from which a totel 
impression of Maltese literature may їз 
derived. Professor Arberry’s handsoms 
acknowledgments of indebtedness to Pre 
fessor Aquilina, Mr. Cassar Pullicino, ani 
Father Grech incidentally underline how ablz 
and devotedly Maltese studies are served by 2 
handful of native scholars. The Arabis 
turning his attention to these studies will find 
much to interest him, both intrinsically and 
comparatively, for Malta is the one country ia 
which a dialect of Arabic has been allowed t5 
develop into a literary language, and in whim 
a literature has sprung up that owes no dekt 
to Islam and acknowledges no conscious lins 
with the Arabic literary heritage. It is to їз 
hoped that such interest will be stimulated by 
this anthology, to which Professor Arberry hes 
lent his well-known industry, his skill in prose 
and verse translations, and his scholarly 
experience. х ; 
P. CACHIA 


MARK J. DRESDEN and others: A reader 
in modern Persian, compiled by Mark u. 
Dresden and associates. Revised in the 
School of Languages, Foreign Service 
Institute, United States Department cf 
State. (American Council of Learned 
Societies. Program in Oriental Lar- 

.guages. Publications Series A— 
Texts—No. 6.) 400 pp. New York: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
1958. (European agents: Bailey 
Bros. and Swinfen. 34s.) 


A reader in Modern Persian is divided into 
three main sections: (A) stories; (B) ‘area’ 
materiala; (C) newspaper selections aml 
similar materials. In general the material in 
section (C) is more’ difficult than that m 
section (B), and that in (B) more difficult than 
that in (A). The material in all three sectiors 
is given in four different forms: (1) Englich 
translation; (2) typewritten Persian; (2) 
handwritten Persian ; (4) romanized transcrip- 
tion. 
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'The lack of an adequate Persian reader has 
long been felt, and this book, though it by no 
means satisfies this need, nevertheless contains 
much useful material. Section (A), much of 
which is drawn from two Persian anthologies, 
comprises stories and fables of the type which 
abound in Persian literature. Section (B) 
(pp. 166-275) contains a ‘ potted’ history of 
Iran from the Achemenids to World War II, 
followed by short subsections on the Irano- 
Soviet oil dispute, the land and people of 
Iran, government and administration, and 
religion. The style is simple, and the subject 
matter is a useful introduction to Persian 
history for beginners. Section (C) has an 
excellent subsection on the organization and 
function of UNO (pp. 276-315), and on 
pp. 292 ff. there is a list of the members of 
UNO, which students wishing to establish 
the correct Persian form of the name of a 
partioular country will find useful for reference. 
The remainder of section (C) consists of the 
text of an agreement between Iran and the 
U.S.A. concerning the mutual exchange of 
official publications (pp. 316-27), and nine 
extracts from the newspaper Ztfilà'àt (pp. 328— 
93). The vocabulary of the Header, which is 
presented on the ‘ build-up’ system, is such 
as wil be found useful by the student of 
modern Persian who wishes to be able to read 
Persian newspapers without diffioulty and to 
converse on current affairs. 

'The device of presenting the material in 
quadruple form naturally limits the amount 
of the text, and for a book of 400 pp. the 
amount of actual text is disappointingly small. 
Much space could have been saved by dis- 
continuing the romanized transcription after 
section (A), or it could have been dispensed 
with altogether. It serves no useful purpose, 
as а student should by this stage be able to 
read with reasonable accuracy and to look up 
the pronunciation of unfamihar words in a 
dictionary. It is moreover questionable 
whether it is really necessary to have a parallel 
text in handwritten Persian throughout 
the book. А certain amount of practice in 
reading handwntten Persian is obviously 
desirable, but the amount of handwritten 
Persian with which the average student will 
have to deal, compared with the amount of 
printed or typewritten material, is surely 
small. 

Subsection xir of section (A) (pp. 154-65) 
should have had а short preface explaining 
that the passages in this subsection are 
examples of the work of those who attempt 
to reproduce in written form not only the 
accepted abbreviations of colloquial speech 
(e.g. midune for midanad), but also the slang 
expressions and vulgarisms of uneducated and 
slovenly speech. These passages are likely to 
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be unintelligible to the ordmary student 
without more explanation and guidance than 
is given in the Reader. 

The proof-reading is of a regrettably low 
standard for a work of this type. Some errors 
have been noted and listed in the corrigenda, 
but many more have escaped notice. I will only 
draw attention here to what appear to be 
grammatical, as opposed to typographical, 
errors. On p. 178, 1. 4, and p. 179, 1. 4, one 


should certainly read 2,45» and not (с, 


and on рр. 94 and 95 42 and not (са, 


The system of transliteration is on the whole 
a satisfactory one, though I deprecate the 
choice of g to denote both J and ў. Surely 
the great benefit which would thereby accrue 
to the student would justify the use of another 
character ? Similarly, I would plead for the 


differentiation in transcription between E 


and e, and would suggest that the insistence 
on representing an initial hamza (e.g. 'edariye) 
in the transcription is not only unnecessary 
but positively misleading to the 1nexperienced. 
One final point: the alignment of the hand- 
written Persian with the romanized equiva- 
lents is frequently poor (see for example 
p- 297 and p. 317), and this again can only be 
a pitfall for the student. Despite these flaws, 
however, the Reader is undoubtedly a useful 
book. 
R. M. SAVORY 


E. M. PrscHEREVA:  Goncharnoye 
proizvodstvo sredney Azii. (Trudy 
Instituta  Etnographi im. М.М. 
Mikluho-Maklaya, Novaya Seriya, 
Tom хіп.) 395 рр. Moscow, 
Leningrad: Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
1959. Rbls. 21.65. 


In these days when anthropology (at least 
in England) so often means social anthro- 
pology—a branch of sociology — and 
ethnography is almost a naughty word, it is an 
unexpected delight to come across a work 
which deals so unashamedly with material 
culture. It 1з an ironical comment upon our 
age that it should be in Russian and emanate 
from the Soviet Union, for 1ts contents would 
have delighted the heart of a Tylor or a 
Haddon. Madame Peschereva’s study of the 
manufacture of pottery in Central Asta is an 
important contribution to knowledge, which 
will be of particular value to archaeologists. 
It forms a happy blend of ethnographic and 
archaeological information and the outcome is 
an unexpectedly exciting chapter of cultural 
history. The author has spent many years 1n 
the areas she describes and her book, which 1s 
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fully illustrated with photographs and 
drawings, reflects her intimate knowledge of the 
potters. We hope that the excellent example 
she sets will be followed by other workers in 
related fields. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the 
first the interesting women’s potting tradition 
is studied. It has long puzzled archaeologists 
working on Central Asian material that the 
pottery of given sites and periods contains the 
products of two different industrial traditions : 
the first being hand-made, the second a 
typical wheel-thrown pottery. Now the 
answer begins to emerge, for there is flourishing 
to this day in the valleys of central and 
southern Tadjikistan, alongside the wheel- 
based potting of the towns, a women’s craft 
tradition, which relies upon other methods of 
production and produces vessels of a different 
range of forms and decorative details. This is 
particularly exciting for the light it throws 
upon the comparable, though different, 
women’s potting traditions which have 
recently been described in various parts of 
India, and for the new perspective it pro- 
vides for the archaeological assemblages. The 
forming techniques involve coiling and the 
use of а simple turn-table or disk. The forms 
and functions of the various pots are fully 
described, as are the types of ornament. At 
each stage the modern techniques are compared 
with those which can be inferred from 
archaeological materials. The results are 
sometimes striking. An unexpected feature 
18 the way 1n which the women use common 
kilns for firing and, to distinguish their own 
vessels, use marks, scratched on the pots 
before placing them in the kiln. Not the least 
interesting part of this section is the chapter 
which deals with the organization of the craft, 
marketing, etc. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
potting traditions of the town potters. Here, 
as might be expected, the wheel is 1n evidence 
and the main activities are done by men. The 
wheels are typical foot-wheels, reminiscent of 
their Middle Eastern counterparts, but the final 
forming is often done with wooden beaters and 
anvils of exactly the sort used in India. Some- 
times the beaters are striated and a resulting 
pattern is impressed upon the outer surface of 
the pots: a technique which is attested in 
India from at least the middle of the first 
millennium Bc. The kilns are of an elaborate 
lind, with separate fire chambers; a kind 
which 18 rarely found in Peninsular India or 
the Ganges valley, but which is present at an 
early date in Central Asia. The chapters 
describing the forms and functions of the 


1 cf. my ‘Poor men’s thalis’, BSOAS, xxu, 
2, 1959. 
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vessels, and then the histories of the forms, are 
brilliant, and illustrate a mature and intelligerct 
use of archaeological and historical evidence 
which can only be praised. ‘This surely 
represents & fruitful, human, end-product fcr 
such a study and an achievement of genuine 
scholarship. We look forward to the day whea 
the abundant materials available in other parts 
of the orient, in part 1n the products of earlicr 
excavations, in part stil unrecorded in the 
potters’ workshops, may be taken up anl 
moulded in this style to present a no less 
interesting chapter of human history. 


F. R. ALLCHIN 


У.М. Арте (tr.): Brahma-sutra Shankara- 
bhashya: Badarayana’s [sic] Brahma- 
sūtrās with  Shankaracharya's [sic] 
commentary. xl, 888 pp. Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot, 1960. Rs. 45. 


Paul Deussen published his German 
translation of Вадагауапа?з Brahmasütraa 
with Sankarücárya's commentary in 1887 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1920). George Thibaut's 
English translation of the same work appeared 
in 1890 (Sacred Books of the East, xxxiv, 
xxxvi). This was followed in 1923 (Poona) 
by 8. К. Belvalkar’s edition and English 
translation (with notes) of the first two 
chapters of the second book. More recently, 
Louis Renou published a well -annotated 
French translation of the first chapter of the 
first book of this famous commentary. 
(Prolégomènes au Vedanta, Paris, 1951). 
Both the German and the English versions have 
been long out of print and are difficult to 
obtain. Moreover, during the last decades 
Vedanta research has progressed considerably 
with regard to a more accurate 1nterpretation 
of Sanskrit philosophical-technical terminology 
and a better understanding of relevans 
historical developments. Therefore, a new 
critical translation, on the basis of recens 
investigations, would certainly meet a long- 
felt need. Mr. Apte now supplies this need. 
He devoted several years to producing this 
commendable translation which is generally 
well-written, accurate, and lucid in interpreta-. 
tion. No such praise can be accorded to his 
apparatus criticus, which is nearly entirely 
absent. There is neither a bibliography nor an 
index. Only Thibaut’s translation is mentioned. 
Mr. Apte rightly avoids ° lengthy and abstruse ' 
footnotes. Only short explanatory notes in 
the text itself are added. However, not all 
footnotes need be abstruse. They may give 
essential information concerning difficuls 
problems discussed by other scholars. In his 
long preface the author gives a somewhas 
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oversimplified survey of the development of 
Indian philosophical thought from the earliest 
Vedic times up to Sankaracarya and other 
founders of Vedanta schools, including 
Катапија, Nimbarka, Vallabha, and Madhva. 
However, he fails to discuss or even to mention 
the great post-Sankara Advaita philosophers 
such as Suresvara, Padmapada, Prakaéat- 
man, Vacaspatimiéra, and others. Мог are 
Bhartrhari, (Sabdadvaita), Manpdanamiéra, and 
Bhaskara (Bhedábheda) mentioned. Mr. Apte 
propounds the  disputable theory that 
Saükarücárya alone must be understood to 
have given the only proper interpretation of 
the Brahmasiiras. It is his commentary that 
should be understood to give us a faithful 
reflection of the doctrine of Maya in the 
Advaita philosophy as originally adumbrated 
in the Upanisads. The other rival interpreters 
have deliberately misinterpreted [sic] the 
Brahmasitras to their own special brand of 
Vedanta. (p. xxx). Discussing the parinama- 
vivarta problem Mr. Apte rejects Thibaut’s 
view that the BS are more in keeping with 
Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita than with Sankara's 
illusionism. He nowhere mentions that 
Dasgupta, on very good grounds, propounded 
a Similar theory (A history of Indian philosophy, 
п, 36f.) stating that the philosophy of the 
BS ‘was some kind of bhedàbheda-vàda ’. 
The author observes that the Advaitins believe 
in the doetrme of illusory Maya or Vivarta 
(pp. xiv, xvii). He does not discuss the fact 
that the term vivarta as such does not occur at 
all in Sankara's commentary, as convincingly 
shown by Dr. P. Haoker in his treatise on 
Vivarta and other publications. Regrettably 
enough, he does not discuss Dr. Hacker’s 
important works at all. Even at the present 
stage of Buddhist research Mr. Apte repeats 
the fallacy that ‘Buddha advocated the 
doctrine of Nihilism °’ (p. xxvii). The present 
ieviewer is unable to follow the author's 
equation of Еіпвіеш'ѕ famous formula 
E = mc? with Advaita 1llusionism (p. xxxiv), 
nor does he agree with the translation of the 
term -virdga by ‘a feeling of resignation 
and apathy’ (p. xxxv). On p. 405, commentary 
to п, ii, 33, Mr. Apte translates: ‘The 
doctrine of the clothesless Jains 1s now being 
refuted’. He adds between brackets ‘ sans- 
collottes ’ (?) which apparently is a suggested 
rendermg of the term vwasana. Apart from 
the fact that the correct French expression is 
sans-culotie, 1t is doubtful that the class of 
French revolutionaries indicated by this name 
went around in Paris as divested of clothes as 
the Jama Digambaras used to do. However, 
the translation for the most part is good and 
will considerably contmbute to Vedanta 
research. 
D. FRIEDMAN 
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Arain DamiÉLou and N. R. Buarr 
(ed. and tr): Le Gitülamkara : 
Рошотаде original de Bharata sur la 
musique. (Publications de l'Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, No. 16.) xxxiii, 
232 pp. Pondichéry: ^ Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1959. 


The appearance of a critically edited 
Sanskrit text on music in a well established 
scholarly series would under all circumstances 
be weleome and worth serious consideration. 
This publication demands especially great 
attention for the following reasons: The 
editor(s) call this text ‘l'ouvrage original de 
Bharata sur Ja musique ’ and claim it contains 
the ideas of an author (who calls himself 
Bharata) whose theory ‘ semble être la théorie 
méme dont l'origine fut attribuée à Siva et 
qui resta, à travers toute l'histoire la base de la 
musique populaire де l'Inde' compared to 
which the text of the Bharatanàfyaéastra (first 
century A.D.?), hitherto considered as the 
oldest document on the non-liturgical tradi- 
tion of Indian music i8 ‘un ouvrage trés 
postérieur °. 

In view of all this it is imperative to analyse 
the text itself in detail even before considering 
M. Daniélou's conclusions on the strength of it. 


The edition is based on a single manuscript 
in nāgar (Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, No. 977x, 1887-91) and the 
editor(s) have taken great pains m tracing 
parallel passages in other works on music from 
the ancient Natyagastra to the modern 
Nàtyacüdàmani. The critical apparatus 18 
impressive. 

The work has 15 chapters and begins, not 
with the accepted Jériganesaya namah, but 
with avast? Srigogirbhyo namah indicating that 
in about the third century в.с. the three 
goddesses Sri, Gauri, and Gar (Gauri as Go, 
presumably on grounds of euphony i-o-i) 
were important enough to replace Ganega as 
removers of obstacles. The first chapter on the 
characteristics of gita concerns itself less 
with the characteristics of vocal music than 
with its results, the obtaining of dharma, 
artha, kama, and eventually moksa, and with 
the power of music to move the savage breast, 
be it that of wild beasts or of kings, in the latter 
case by cleverly composed eulogies. This 
occupies 20 of its 28 Slokas. The last eight 
verses contain an enumeration of the nine 
qualities of song, sweetness, clarity, etc. 

The second chapter describes the qualities 
necessary for good singing, viz. natural 
aptitude, ‘ know-how ’, and practice, and gives 
indications as to when one practises best in 
summer, autumn, winter, spring, and the 
intermediate seasons. Then follow the five 
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characteristics of a good singer: being con- 
versant with the different dialects, not making 
grammatical mistakes, being a good poet, 
having a pleasurable appearance (daréaniya), 
and lastly, having “a melodious voice 
(madhurasvara). Then follow the usual defects, 
singing like a crow, etc. Prescriptions as to 
what to eat and what not to eat, and which 
kind of sticks the singer must use or not use to 
clean his teeth in order to give his voice the 
right qualities, occupy a prominent place in 
this chapter. The mistakes are then further 
elaborated in the third chapter and comprise 
a great many rhetorical errors, such as the 
wrong kind of similes (hinopama), unflattering 
images, coarse allusions, and grammatical 
mistakes. So far there has not been a single 
indication of either musical or theoretical 
value in the text. In ch. 4 follow the names of 
the notes, the three grümas, the twenty-one 
mircchanas, the three time-units, and the 
three tempos, the three octaves (or voice 
registers) and—strangely enough—the six 
ways of smiling. Then the nine rasas (not 
eight as in the texts hitherto considered. to be 
the oldest) and the forty-two admissible 
provincial dialects. 

Of the notes we find the mere names, 
followed by their colour, their castes (brahmin, 
ksatriya, ete.), their deities, and the animals 
which are supposed to utter them, and also a 
very fanciful etymology of the names in 
question. Sadja, the first of the series, is, of 
course, called so, because it originates from six 
places, navel, chest, heart, the two sides, and 
the head. Here the editor gives the following 
footnote (p. 53): ‘le sens originel du mot 
sadja est probablement “ né des six autres” 
ou plutôt “ père des six autres” '. Would it 
not be a comfort if we could accept that. 
Dhaivata (the sixth degree of the parent scale) 
has the following explanation : 


gatva nabher adhobhagam vastim prüpyodhriah 
punah 

dhāvann iva drutam уйй kanthadesam ca 
dhaivatah 


‘ dhaivata, going in downward direction from 
the navel reaches the anus. Thence, going 
upwards running (dhàvan) as it were, it quickly 
reaches the throat’. 

Since there is not a single indieation either 
here or anywhere else whether these notes are 
to be at the distance of a semitone, or a major 
or a minor tone, we are left completely in the 
dark ss to which basic scale is intended. 
M. Daniélou confidently assumes this to be the 
‘ later ’ sa-grüma scheme, diatonic with a minor 
third and a minor seventh parallel to the 
Greek Phrygic, the medieval Dorian mode, but 
this is a pure act of faith. 

The great difference between this text and 
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the works hitherto known comes in the three 
following chapters, on the gramas, the 
mürcchanás, and the tanas respectively. The 
Bharatanatyasasira recognizes two  grümas 
(not three as M. Daniélou implies), the sa- and 
the ma-grüma, heptatonic scales of a diatonic 
nature, the one starting on sa, as indicated 
above, corresponding to the Greek Phrygio 
(d?) mode, with a minor third and a minor 
seventh, the other one, starting on ma, (the 
fourth degree of the parent scale) corre- 
sponding to the Greek Hypophrygic, the 
medieval Mixolydian (‘g’) mode, with a 
major third and a minor seventh. From these 
two basic scales fourteen secondary scales are 
derived, the mürcchanas, each one starting on 
the succeeding note of the two gramas, taken. 
in descending order. In later texts a third 
grama, the ga-grüma, is mentioned, but always 
as existing only in heaven and never on earth. 
This grüma, of course, also has its seven 
mircchanas so that the maximum number 
comes up to twenty-one. 

Bharata then mentions the tanas, eighty- 
four in all, viz. thirty-five consisting of five, 
and forty-nine of six notes, the seven 
mirechanas of the sa-grama without sa, ri, ті, 
апа pa respectively, and the seven of the 
ma-grama without sa, ri, and ga respectively. 
Bharata consequently understands under 
tina з, straight sequence of notes in some way 
different from the basic diatonic note-sequence, 
by being either hexatonic or pentatonic. 
Grama in the Gitalamkara, however, means 
something quite different. v, 1 says: 


yatra sabhyah svaragramam helaya gãyati 
sphutam 

sa grümas tv iti vijneyas tasya bhedas trayah 
emrtàh 


‘when the sabhya (accompanying group ?) 
clearly and easily sings a cluster of notes, 
that is called gr@ma, and that is of three 
kinds’. `M. Daniélou desperately wants 
to interpret this as the accompaniment 
on the ‘ four stringed’ bow-harp, depicted. on. 
numerous ancient monuments. The trouble is, 
of course, that there is no mention of instru- 
ments either here or anywhere else in the text. 
Perhaps one should assume, in accordance with 
the editor’s second suggestion, a kind of 
hummed background. It is a novel idea in 
Indian music. 

These three gramas take their beginning on 
sa, ri, and ga respectively and each of them 
consists of four notes only, sa, dhe, pa, and 
ni in the first grama, ri, ma, ni, and po in the 
second, and ga, ri, sa, and dha in the third. 
As the text itself does not mention the 
character of the relevant intervals, natural, 
major or minor, M. Daniélou is free to interpret 
them and, by an ingenious grouping, finds 
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that these three gramas correspond to the 
scales with: (а) a major second and sixth, 
(b) & minor second and sixth, and (c) an 
augmented fourth, which, he says, (p. xviii) 
corresponds to the three principal types of 
Hindu scales. 

Now it is quite evident that it is impossible 
to derive seven mircchanas from each of these 
gramas, ai least if one keeps to the accepted 
way of derivation, diatonic scales starting on 
each successive note of a heptatonic basic scale. 
Still, even in a system prior to Bharata’s 
Nàfyaéüstra, it seemed to be necessary to meet 
the demand for mircchands as an intermediate 
stage between the grümas and the tanas. The 
author of the Gitalamkara gets out of this 
difficulty by borrowing them from the system 
of Narada, which we know only in its late 
medieval form in the Sangitamakaranda, but 
which must of necessity have been in existence 
in that form even before the Gitalamkara was 
ever thought of in the third century B.c. 

So here we have the twenty-one mürcchanas 
duly derived from the three gramas (not the 
ones starting on sa, ri, and ga, but on sa, та, 
and ga—this las& one in heaven), orthodox 
heptatonic basic scales, and consequently 
completely foreign to the system which is 
being described. Now what to do with the 
tanas? If one has no mircchanas at one's 
disposal to form the tanas from, how does one 
get the required forty-nine? М. Daniélou 
maintains that the tanas of the Gitülamkara 
are the Indian counterparts of the Greek олот. 
The trouble is, however, that the tanas in the 
Gitalamkara—which have no connexion with 
the  mürcchanüs that have just been 
enumerated—contain a rhythmic factor. 
They are differentiated according to the 
duration of the component notes. In the 
fourteen tanas of the first of the three gramas, 
the same note can sometimes be of the duration 
of one time unit, sometimes, in another tana, 
consisting of the same notes, of two units. 
In the twenty-eight tanas of the second 
grama one encounters the same note sometimes 
having one, sometimes two, and sometimes 
three units; e.g., VI, 34: 


dvimatrah paficamo và "а tasmin grüme yada 
bhavet 

tada calam vijaniyat tànam yatrasu sammatam 

‘when in that (second) grama the fifth 

(paficama) bas the duration of two mûtras, 

then it will be the tana cala, suitable on 

journeys’ and vu, 41: 

irimátrah paiicamo và syad tasmin grime yada 
svarah 

vibhavam tad vijaniyad rase geyam visesatah 


‘but when in that same grama the pañcama 
has three time units, then it will be known as 
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the tana vibhava sung (not, as in M. Daniélou’s 
translation, ‘ played’) in sentiment ’. 

This is a factor which rather separates the 
tanas of the Gitalamkara from the purely 
melodic Greek tonoi, however possible the 
etymological connexion between the two 
words may be in principle, and perhaps in 
other texts in fact as well. 

Naturally this tana system cannot bo 
understood without a short exposition of time 
values, which follows in the very short eighth 
chapter. Неге the Gitalamkara follows the 
rules of poetry, three kinds of syllables and 
corresponding note-durations, short (hrasva), 
long (dirgha), and prolonged (pluta). This is 
followed by a list of animals which utter their 
cries in these different time-units, and by a list 
of sentiments to which each one of them is 
appropriate. 

These units determine the corresponding 
tempos, (ch. 9). Subsequently they are 
connected with the three voice registers 
(ch. 10). The remarkable thing is that the 
Gitalamkara does not define musical time by 
using the term fala, accented beat, the usual 
designation from Bharata onwards, one of the 
reasons for M. Daniélou’s early dating of the 
text. But then, as there is no question of any 
composed melody but only of tempos in 
goneral, the need for a word of that kind hardly 
arises. The word yat? which this text uses for 
the description of what comes nearest to what 
could be considered as the tala phenomenon, 
is also known in other works where it usually 
denotes the sequence of tempos in a complete 
composition (e.g. slow at the beginning, quick 
in the middle, and slow again at the end, and 
во on). The first yati here is called gopuccha 
(cow’s tail), a name which is common to all 
texts, but which here denotes not a set of 
varying tempos, but a sequence of four equal 
units. The other two yatis have units of 
unequal length. M. Daniélou wants to prove 
that here we have the prototype of Bharata’s 
caturasra, tryasra and satpitaputraka, his 
indication of binary, ternary, and composite 
times. Unfortunately the Skt. sloka describing 
the yati vajrasara which: M. Daniélou equates 
with the ternary type (fryasra), long, short, 
short, long, seems to mean something else. 
xr, 3 has: 


adyantav atidirghau ca yalra pade babhüvatuh 
vajrasürü tu sa jneya madhyaksama yatir 
bhavet. 

This does not mean, as M. Daniélou wants 
it so much to do, long at the beginning and at 
the end, but ‘overlong’, that is to say pluta and 
not dirgha and consequently three plus one, 
and one plus three in each pada, which does not 
result in the desired prototype of the 
Nüatyasastra and countless other works. 
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One can be short about the twelfth chapter, 
on the six ways of smiling, as it 15 difficult to 
see how this can possibly be linked with gita, 
since one of them is called tivrahdsa, a violent 
laugh. Neither can one find anything remark- 
able in the thirteenth chapter on rasas, except 
that there are nine of them instead of the eight 
that are usually accepted as the original set. 

The main part of the work is ch. 14, which 
describes under the name of varnas what other 
texts (but not Bharata or Dattila) call ragas, 
modal sequences, thirty-six of them, twelve 
male, twelve female, and twelve regarded as 
the offspring of the two previous sets. Here 
again one is left completely in the dark as to 
what is meant in terms of music. The first 
male varna, called $ririga, can serve as an 
example for all of them; xiv, 9: 


adyo varnah рита уйа svayam eva áriyà yatah 
ériragah procyate tena surotsáhavivardhanah 


‘the first varna, sung, of old, by Sri herself, 
is therefore called Sriragah (beloved of Sri) 
increasing the enjoyment of the gods’. 
M. Daniélou supplies the component notes, 
relying on what seventeenth and eighteenth 
century texts indicate as the melodie sub- 
stratum of the rüges (varnas) in question, 
confident that this tallies with what— 
according to him— was sung some centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 

The final chapter then enumerates the 42 
countries, the languages of which are permis- 
sible for the poems underlying the songs. It is 
here that the greatest surprises await us, e.g. 
Maharistri, a dialect which is now generally 
held not to have developed properly until 
around the tenth century A.D. (see M. Ghosh, 
* Маћагаѕітї, a later phase of Sauraseni’, JDL, 
xxxm, 1933, 1-24). 

What are we to make of all this? On all 
points this text is a late production, perhaps 
an abortive and isolated attempt to revolu- 
tionize & system which had become obsolete. 
It cannot have been the basis of any system, 
for the very reason that it does not give any 
data on which anything could be based. What 
can have moved M. Daniélou and, presumably, 
his co-operator N.R. Bhatt to publish it as 
"l'ouvrage original de Bharata sur la musique’ ? 
He bases his claim of the extreme antiquity of 
this text on the strength of a remarkable 
passage in the Paficatantra (Bombay ed., 5.5. 
40; Harvard, pp. 271-2) where a donkey, 
quoting ‘ Bharata’, enumerates the elements 
of song to show his erudition, a sequence which 
roughly tallies with the elements of song as 
found in the Gilalamkara and uses varna to 
designate the thirty-six ragas (at least in the 
Harvard edition of the text, the Bombay 
ed. has rügas). There, as in the Gitélamkara, 
these elements add up to 185; there are, how- 
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ever, discrepancies in the corresponding com- 
ponents. But for varna, the donkey's cata- 
logue contains not a word which is not 
found in all the other texts on the theory of 
music. To maintain that the donkey quotes the 
very text of this edition, because the author 
happens to call himself Bharata, and because 
the word varna is found in both cases, while 
ignoring every mdication of internal evidence 
of the late date of the Gitalamkara, does not 
seem a very sound procedure. But there 13 
more to it. On the evidence of his works, 
M. Daniélou has for many years now had the 
unshakeable conviction that the modern 
system of male ragas and female rüginis is the 
original one which, for some obscure reason, 
disappeared entirely for many centuries, only 
to reappear miraculously in the centuries 
after the Muslim conquests. He says so here 
too, in so many words. (р. vi): ° Et, chose 
curieuse, au moment ou, aprés les invasions 
musulmanes, la puissante culture des lettrés 
hindous s'effondre, nous voyons revivre 
(italics mine) plus vivace que jamais, cette 
théorie qui était apparemment restée la base 
de la tradition populaire rejetée pas les 
lettrés. Ainsi reparaît la classification des 
modes en modes måles, modes femelles ev 
modes engendrés, qui redevint courant du 
quinzième au dix-huitième siècle dans tout le 
Nord de l'Inde’. Apart from the fact that. 
generally speaking, folk-music does not have 
any consciously defined theoretical system, the 
author must, in order to make this theory 
acceptable, gloss over the fact that Bharata 
and Dattila do not yet know the term raga, but 
acknowledge only an earlier stage of modal 
development, which they call jati, that 
Matanga, in the eighth or tenth century, 
declares that he is the first to use the term 
raga ın its technical sense, which he especially 
declares neither Bharata nor any of his 
successors has yet done, and that Matanga 
develops this theory of emotional colouring 
on the basis of Anandavardhana’s dhvant 
theory of the eighth or ninth century, and that 
he does not yet distinguish between male and 
female. That distinction only crops up a few 
centuries later, after which the floodgates of 
emotional speculation after the pattern of 
earlier theatrical traditions are opened wide. 

M. Daniélou maintains that the original 
male  rágas (like the above-mentioned 
érirdgavarna) were the pentatonic ones, 
whereas in fact in the oldest indication we have 
of this raga, in the thirteenth century, it is 
extensively described as practically hexatonia 
(the fifth being weak, the other notes all 
equally strong). The earliest known modal 
sequences, Bharata’s primary jatis, were 
heptatonic, the pentatonic ones being described. 
as derivations 
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There is no written evidence that the 
heptatonie ones were ever exclusively female, 
if only because in the original exposé of the 
system of ragas, there just were no rüginis 
ab all. 

Bharata’s two grāmas were logical creations, 
based on solid musical observation. There is 
no point in wanting to suggest that Bharata 
knew the three basically different gramas of 
the Gitilamkara, and then changed the 
middle one (on ri) which sometimes 1s called 
madhyagrama in the text, to his own 
madhyamagrama, his second basic scale, based 
on the madhyama, the fourth degree of the 
basic series. 

It seems a great pity that so much hard and 
meticulous labour should have been spent on 
the edition of a Jate and practically worthless 
text and on the parading of it as a work of a 
period some 1,500 years before its actual birth. 

It is always good to have a new text on 
Indian music, but one cannot help feeling that 
16 would have been better to have the carefully 
edited text by itself (which would have 
benefited a few) than the text with introduc- 
tion and notes which will mislead many. 


A. A. BAKE 


C. SUBRAHMANYA AYYAR: Acoustics 
for music students. [vii], 7l pp., 
3 plates. Madras: C. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar, 1959. Rs. 1.50. 


The author is to be commended for 
discarding the obsolete 22 áruti system and 
attempting to establish the acoustics of 
present-day South Indian (Karnatic) music 
from the practical and experimental standpoint. 
The author’s basic premise, influenced by the 
work of Helmholtz, that only certain notes, 
those at relatively simple ratios, may be 
prolonged, is open to question at least from the 
standpoint of Indian music. In addition to 
this the author attempts to establish the use of 
certain other smaller intervals as they are 
found in present-day practice (notably from 
electronic analyses of his own violin per- 
formances). On this basis he derives intervals 
of 42 and 49 cents for two different andolika 
gamakas (melodic ornaments comparable to 
the mordent) (pp. 43 and 44). Such accuracy 
does not seem possible either in the perfor- 
mance of the andolika gamaka nor in its 
analysis from oscillograph records, and it 
would have been much more realistic to 
consider these two as bemg about 40 and 
50 cents. In practice, accuracy of intonation 
18 always relative, and although the common 
consonances can be pinned down fairly 
accurately, other intervals deviate quite 
considerably. It is well to remember that an 
error in the placement of a уа fret of gg of 
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an inch, especially ın the upper register, can. 
vary the intonation by several cents. 

The author gives valuable information 
regarding the placing of the frets on the vinà 
by the use of upper partials. It is to be 
regretted that most of the other research has 
been done on the violin rather than on the 
fixed fretted vind, as many questions arise 
regarding the method and accuracy of 
producing some of the intervals referred to by 
the author; for example, in the raga 
Mayamalava Gaula (p. 49) where Ni (the 
leading note) and the ri (minor second) are 
stated to be only 70 cents from the Sa. 
Although the explanation seems to be sound 
enough, one must be wary for there appears to 
be no way of producing the ri of 70 cents on 
the Sa string of the vinà, as the first fret on 
the Sa string 1s stated to be 112 cents from the 
Sa (p. 19). It is not possible to deflect the open. 
string to produce the intermediate interval of 
the small semitone of 70 cents. That such a 
grave maccuracy should arise is entirely due to 
the fact that the author’s experience 1s based 
largely on the violin which permits a greater 
freedom of intonation. The value of this work 
could only be correctly assessed 1f the informa- 
tion contained therein were thoroughly 
checked by one, or preferably several inde- 
pendent vina players. 

Many misprints are not noted in the errata 
and the author’s English frequently obscures 
the meaning. For example on p. 14 ‘Da 
(Trisruti) can be produced either direct or 
better still, it is /Sa Da/; and in actual pay 
[sic] occasionally, the Da is played on Pa 
string along with the Sa behind, of the violin '. 

Apart from the laudable attempt to get 
away from the antiquated system of érutis, this 
book is rendered ineffective by the fact that 
all the measurements are based on individual 
performances on the violin, which offer no 
solid theoretical ground because they aie 
variable from performer to performer. 


N. A. JAIRAZBHOY 


SUDHAKAR ÜHATTOPADHYAYA: Early 
history of north India from the fall of 
the Mauryas to the death of Harsa, 
c. 200 в.с. —а.р. 650. xx, 317 pp., map. 
Calcutta: Progressive Publishers, 
1958. Rs. 16, 30s. 


This is a well written, concise, and original 
survey of the polttical history of one of India’s 
most formative periods, and contains several 
new theories and points of view. The author, 
who is professor of Indology at Visvabharati 
University, Santiniketan, is already known for 
his studies on the Achaemenids and Sakas ın. 
India; here he directs an incisive mind to a 
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wider field. Like most historians of early 
India, whether Indian or European, he may 
sometimes be inclined to take tradition too 
seriously, but this is so widespread a practice 
in Indian historical studies that we cannot 
condemn him unduly in that respect, especially 
as material of a more reliable kind is so scanty. 

The book commences with a study of the 
Sungas and Bactrian Greeks. It is unfortunate 
that A. K. Narain’s Indo-Greeks appeared just 
too late to come to the notice of the author, 
who might have been convinced by some of 
Dr. Narain’s arguments. His treatment of the 
Sunga period has much to commend it, 
notably in his general picture of the situation 
in northern India at the time ; itis, he declares, 
‘a misnomer to think of a Sunga age’ when 
there was in fact no imperial power, but a 
congeries of small states. The Puranic tradition, 
which treats the Sungas as continuing the 
empire of the Mauryas, is belied by numismatio, 
epigraphical, and archaeological evidence. 
Professor Chattopadhyaya’s treatment of the 
Sakas and Kusünas gives consideration to the 
main chronological theories, but strongly 
supports the arguments of Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
that all the dated inscriptions of the period are 
based on the eras later known as Vikrama and 
Saka. Thus Maues reigned until a.p. 22, and 
Kanigka gained power in 78. There are many 
difficulties in this very late date for Maues, as 
there are indeed for the early date for Kaniska ; 
but in the latter case the counter-theories 
seem equally difficult, while the late date 
suggested for Maues is at best extremely 
problematic, and might be countered by even 
stronger arguments. 

Much space and attention is devoted to the 
Gupta period, and several fresh views are put 
forward. The author’s theory that Samudra 
Gupta came to the throne in 350 has much to 
commend it. Less certain is his reconstruction 
of the history of Skanda Gupta, whose 
mysterious enemies, the Pusyamitras, are 
identified with an obscure Vindhyan tribal 
people, who could hardly have been strong 
enough to shake so great an empire. The 
handling of the fragmentary evidence on the 
chronology and genealogy of the Gupta 
dynasty after Skanda Gupta is very sound and 
judicious. The very obscure period between 
the fall of the Guptas and the rise of 
Harsavardhana is treated ably and at some 
length. Like Professors К. S. Tripathi and 
R. C. Majumdar, the author takes a minimal 
view of the extent of Harsa's empire and of his 
importance; in this he may have done the 
emperor less than justice. 

The book is well produced, and contains few 
misprints. It forms a very valuable work of 
reference, and will be widely used in Indian 
colleges and universities. Dealing as it does 
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almost entirely with chronology and dynastic 
history, it is rather dull reading to all but the 
specialist ; nevertheless it is probably the best 
work of its kind to have been written since 
the late Professor Н. C. Raychaudhuri' 
Political history of ancient India. 


A. L. BASHAM 


V. А. Narain: Jonathan Duncan and 
Varanasi. [iv], iii, 240 pp. Calcutta : 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1959. Rs. 12.50. 
(English agents: Probsthain. 25s.) 


There are two themes in Dr. Narain’s book. 
The first concerns the establishment of a 
regular administration in Benares under 
British control, in which achievement Duncan's 
was the guiding executive hand. Dr. Narain 
groups Dunean's work under three main 
headings—economic policy, the administration 
of justice, and social policy. The most 
interesting section is that on land revenus 
policy, where the author describes the transi- 
tion from the system of revenue farming to the 
Permanent Settlement. Itis plain that Duncan 
would have preferred a settlement with a large 
number of small proprietors, and that he 
pushed through the Settlement in the form it 
took, under pressure from the Bengal Govern- 
ment. It seems again to have been the 
Government’s desire for uniformity that made 
them thrust upon Duncan administrative 
changes in conformity with the Bengal 
Regulations of 1793. The close connexion that 
existed between the changes taking place in 
Bengal and those over which Duncan presided 
in Benares leads one to wish that Dr. Narain 
had stressed more the central conception af 
Cornwallis at the expense of his second theme. 

Dr. Narain’s second theme is the character 
of Duncan himself. He has not written a life of 
Duncan. There is no account of his career in 
Bombay, and only one chapter on his excursion 
to Malabar. The story ends in 1795 with 
Duncan’s departure from Benares. Dr. Narain's 
second theme dominates his first. In many 
ways Benares is treated as a mere stage on 
which Duncan performs. This might be a 
suitable way to write an account of the work 
of Malcolm in central India, but has Duncan 
the character to sustain it? Dr. Narain 
obviously thinks so and his rather uncritical 
admiration for Duncan, whom he describes 
as ‘a fine specimen of British manhood’ 
(p. 27), mars his assessment of his work. Some 
statements rest’ on very slender evidence. 
The possession of an odd volume of Mirkhond 
scarcely demonstrates a love of Persian, while 
the picture of Duncan’s road-building achieve- 
ments is hardly supported by the information 
that ‘he spent nearly Rs 1,000 for the repair 
of roads in the vicinity of Benares ? (р. 185). 
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Despite Dr. Narain’s efforts а strong 
suspicion emerges that Duncan was not quite 
the saintly figure he is sometimes considered 
to have been. He was not above enlisting the 
help of his uncle, the influential Director, 
John Michie, when he felt that his merits were 
not adequately recognized by his superiors. 
His celebrated affection for Brahminism might 
be attributed not only to intellectual sympathy, 
but also, as Dr. Narain notes in a unique 
moment of doubt, to the fact that Brahmins 
dominated Benares. Duncan’s ability to be 
liked by such dissimilar individuals as Hastings, 
Macpherson, Cornwallis, and Shore is revealing. 
Anyone with power could be sure of a hearing 
from Duncan; his sympathy with the 
cultivators remained just sympathy. Not only 
his hard work and his honesty made him 
typical of the new school of Bengal civil 
servants. He was a good eighteenth-century 
organization man. 

M. E. YAPP 


Prapyumna P. Karan and WiLLIAM M. 
JENKINS: Nepal: а cultural and 
physical geography. [vi], 101 pp., 
including 34 maps, + map in end- 
pocket. Lexington, Ky.: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1960. $10. 


This is a well produced and (at first sight) 
most impressive volume. The list of contents 
promises an almost total survey of the 
geography and ethnology of Nepal, and the 35 
pages of maps and diagrams seem to provide 
a very large amount of exact information. Yet 
one phrase of the publisher’s blurb might warn 
the wary reader. Nepal, we are told, has been 
‘unexplored by modern scholarship ’. 

Dr. Karan obtained most of his information 
from already published material, and he is 
helpfully precise in his references. This 
material, however, he uses far too uncritically, 
accepting as valid whatever might have 
appeared m print on the subject. One is also 
surprised by a few of the brief comments made 
in the bibliography. For example, whatever 
pleasure one might find in D. R. Regmi’s 
Ancient and medieval Nepal, one would 
searcely describe it as ‘the best academic 
treatment’. Nor always does he quote his 
sources with circumspection. On p. 5 we are 
told that * Po lived ten years longer’. Who 
18 Po ? Itis Srong-btsan sgam-po, whose name 
appears misspelt a few lines above. On 
the same page there is a photograph of 
the well-known image of Bhairava by the 
Hanumandhoka. Yet the caption refers to it as 
Kali (viz. Кай) and quotes the New York 
Times as source. 

A rather smaller amount of the author’s 
information was obtained from the unpublished 
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material of others (see especially maps 6 and 7, 
representing the work of Dr. Toni Hagen) and. 
from the author’s reconnaissance (see especially 
map 12, which is based upon aerial photo- 
graphs). Since it was the mamfest intention of 
Dr. Karan and Mr. Jenkins to present their 
material vividly in map form, the most concise 
way of judging the value of their book will be 
to judge each of the maps in turn. 

Map 1. Geographic location of Nepal, for 
which no comment is required. 

Map 2. Historical growth. There is an 
entirely imaginary boundary, meant to 
represent the extent of Tibetan influence in 
A.D. 640, drawn fantastically so as to accord. 
with the present-day political frontier of the 
country. Similarly a straight line near 
the present northern frontier represents 
the ‘sphere of Indian influence in the 
llth century’. Neither has any basis in fact 
or even in probability. To the Tibetan, Nepal 
(bal-yul) meant just the present Nepal Valley, 
and as for the ‘ sphere of Indian influence ’, one 
may as well include Lhasa in the eleventh 
century. 

Map 3. Political divisions. It would have 
assisted greatly on such a map to mark m a 
few main geographical features and landmarks, 
for there is now nothing to which to relate the 
political divisions. 

Map 4. ‘Topography. The main map, 
compiled from Survey of India maps, is good, 
but one 18 surprised on the smaller inset one to 
observe that Sisne Himàl and Dhaulagiri are 
on the Mahabharat Range. Dr. Karan seems 
to think that the Great Himalayan Range 
follows the northern frontier of Nepal all the 
way along. 

Map 5. Landforms. This is prettily done 
but quite worthless. 

Map 6. Tectonic map of central Nepal. 

Map 7. Geological structure of central 
Nepal. 

Both these maps, based on the work of Dr. Toni 
Hagen, give new and interesting material. 

Map 8. Drainage. Thisis based on Survey of 
India maps and sufficient landmarks are given. 

Map 9. Climatic regions. Except for the 
small chart of average rainfall and temperature 
at Kathmandu, this page is so vaguely general, 
that one cannot know where the author has 
in fact made accurate field reconnaissance. 

Map 10. Natural vegetation. To the main 
map the same criticism applies as above. The 
small inset map is a monochrome print of 
the coloured map 12. 

Map 11. Erosion and land classification. 
The same criticism of general vagueness 
applies, yet it must include some accurate 
material (unhappily unspecified) of the author 
himself. 

Map 12. Land use. This is an interesting 
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and convincing map; the reviewer can vouch 
for its reliability in the areas in which he has 
travelled. 

Map 13. Irrigation. This is another 
interesting and useful map, based upon data 
supplied by the U.S. Operation Mission and the 
Indian Aid Mission. 

Map 14. Agricultural regions. There is too 
great a difference between the general 
vagueness of this map (what constitutes, one 
wonders, a major as opposed to a minor 
agricultural area), and the detailed information 
given on the opposite page for townships in the 
Nepal Valley. 

Map 15. Agricultural land and crops. This 
is simply map 12 reproduced in black and 
white with forest and  mountain-pasture 
omitted. 

Map 16. Population density (by districts). 

Map 17. Population density (by thums). 

It is interesting to observe that the population 
density, when shown by districts, can be 
statistically correct, but at the same time 
practically useless; e.g. because of the 
comparatively high population in the southern 
parts of Baglung division, the population in 
Mustang and Chharkabhot appear far higher 
than they actually are. It is map 17 which is 
the interesting one of these two. 

Map 18. Population (1952-4). This 
material is also based on the Department of 
Statistics of the Nepalese Government, which 
is 1n this case fairly reliable. 

Map 19. Population growth (absolute 1920 
to 1952-4). 

Map 20. Population growth (percentile 1920 
to 1952-4). 

What reliability had the census of 1920? 
The author does not raise this important 
question. 

Map 21. Sex ratio. Comment as for map 18. 

Map 22. Rural settlement types. This map 
18 80 vague as to be useless. 

‘Pl. 23. Some rural house types. One 
laments that they are not more accurately 
drawn; e.g. in the ‘Tibetan’ type houses 
(top left example, so called ' Arid Western 
Himalaya’) the walls should rise above and 
around the roof, and І have certainly never 
seen one constructed of stone slabs. 

Map 24. The Kathmandu Valley. This is 
useful. I suppose it is based upon the map in 
Landon's Nepal. 

Map 25. Various ethnic groups. The mam 
map is sadly unreliable; e.g. Magars appear 
m Chharkabhot, where Bhotias live, and to 
ihe west of the Seti, which is all Gurung 
country. Who are the Kirantis meant to be 
here? If they are Rais, this contradicts the 
definition given on p. 66. Nor was it known 
before that there were ‘Mongolians’ in 
western Nepal. The small inset map with its 
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straight lines, meant to indicate language 
zones, typifies the saddest deficiencies of the 
whole book. 

Map 26. Rehgious groups. 

Map 27. Hindu population. 

Map 28. Buddhist population. 

Map 29. Moslem population. 

Except for the last of vhese four maps, materiel 
provided about religious groups by the 
Department of Statistics in the Nepalese 
Government is totally unreliable. Those few af 
us who have been on field-work in Nepal know 
that the supposed ‘ Hindu’ majority is very 
largely a matter of wishful thinking. A far 
more significant map would be one which 
showed numbers of Buddhist monasteries and 
temples, and Hindu temples and shrines. 
Except for the Tibetan Buddhist regions of the 
north, the number of temples outside the 
Nepal Valley is remarkably small. A very 
large part of the population 1s neither properly 
Buddhist nor Hindu, but possesses its own 
religious and mythical traditions. Except 
for certain limited areas reliable material 18 
lacking. Maps 26, 27, and 28 should not have 
been drawn. 

Map 30. Chief diseases. It is again impossible 
to tell in its vague generalities just to whet 
extent this map is reliable. Except for the 
comparatively small areas reached by aero- 
planes or jeeps, very little medical work at all 
has been done in Nepal. 

Map 31. Minerals and power. This map is a 
compilation of all available material, and thus 
useful. 

Map 32. Industry. 

Map 33. Capital invested in industry. 

Both maps are interesting, again because they 
are limited in information, which is marked 
according to localities. 

Map 34. Transportation. This map and the 
small inset one are useful. 

Map 35. Geographic regions. This is a 
wasted page of obvious generalities, It tells 
us no more than that Nepal consists mainly of 
mountains except for the southern Terai strip, 
and that the west is western and the east 1s 
eastern. 

Summarizing these comments on the maps, 
one may observe that this book contains a 
small amount of exact information and a very 
large amount of vague generalizing, which 1s 
sometimes made worse than useless by plain 
misstatements and inexcusable omissions, of 
which several examples will be given below. 
At the same time one is aware that Dr. Karen 
has taken a very great deal of trouble to 
produce this volume on Nepal, for which there 
is such an obvious need. But he has unhappily 
attempted a task which is impossible in 1960. 
Until a very great deal more scholarly work 
has been done on the manifold aspects of such 
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a subject, no reliable general work of such a 
scope can possibly be produced. It would have 
been practicable to make a survey of what 
reliable material is already available and 
draw attention to what still needs to be done. 
Or alternatively a type of general work might 
be produced by enlisting the assistance of 
other scholars interested in Nepal, who would 
then accept responsibility for their special 
spheres of knowledge. The present reviewer 
certainly makes no claim to be capable of 
judging all the material in this book, but 
finding misstatements and omissions wherever 
he is trained to observe them, he reasonably 
concludes that others would find similar 
mistakes elsewhere. The opening blurb refers 
to the intimate knowledge of the land and the 
people which Dr. Karan gained during his 
extensive travels in Nepal, but the book only 
gives proof of this in ch. 3, which deals with 
the political setting as seen from Kathmandu. 
Elsewhere (p. 27) he refers to Sherpa and 
Bhotia culture as ‘a dreary life in a dreary 
Jand’. Hard as life indeed is throughout the 
northern regions of Nepal, it is certainly not 
dreary. Crafts (such as weaving and painting) 
are practised, religion (Tibetan Buddhism) 
flourishes together with its rites and festivals, 
and there are large collections of books (mainly 
Tibetan religious texts) and many Sherpas and 
Bhotias capable of reading them. I observe no 
other personal comment on Nepalese life 
throughout the whole book. 

Some comments must be made on ch. 2, 
dealing with the historical setting. No historian 
has ever presumed to assert that the Kath- 
mandu Valley was well populated at the time 
of Gautama Buddha, for there is no scrap of 
evidence for so early a period (see p. 4). There 
is likewise no historical evidence for Asoka's 
founding the four great stüpas around Patan. 
As Dr. Karan knows, there is no historical 
evidence so far available for Nepal’s existence 
before the fourth century А.р. Yet he asserts 
that by the time of the Buddha (viz. sixth to 
fifth century 5.0.) a highly established culture 
was established in the Kathmandu Valley 
(p. 4). Also there is no mention of the important 
dynasty of the Khas Mallas who ruled in what 
is now western Nepal. Nepalese chronology 
has been now fairly well established, thanks to 
L. Petech’s Mediaeval history of Nepal, but 
Dr. Karan remains quite unappreciative of 
this. 

Ch. 3 (based. on the author’s direct observa- 
tions) and ch. 4 (based mainly upon the work 
of Dr. Hagen) pass without comment. Ch. 5 
and 6, which are supported by the author's 
excellent map (map 12) and by some detailed 
information, are useful, Even so there are 
statements which reveal lack of grasp of the 
subject. Fields lie fallow and are grazed over 
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by cattle not, surely, from September to June, 
but at the most from October to March (p. 34). 

At the beginning of oh. 7 (p. 47) the author 
rightly expresses his doubts about the figures 
given by the Nepalese census workers, but 
except for the effect this might have on 
estimating the total population (the one figure 
that they might be reasonably expected to 
have more or less right), he seems to forget 
his own scepticism and produces a series of 
maps based upon very doubtful figures 
(especially maps 26, 27, 28). 

Several statements in ch. 8 need correction. 
One may well argue that ‘ caste’ distinctions 
have increased in importance in the Nepal 
Valley during the last several hundred years, 
but certainly not in the outer Himalayan 
regions (p. 63). For example Gurungs will 
demonstrate caste prejudices in Gurkha 
regiments, but they manifest little or none in 
their own villages (information from Bernard 
Pignéde). The Bhotias have no such prejudices 
at all. As for the Newars, no mention is made 
on p. 64 of their highest caste, the gubhaju and 
bare, who are the social equals of Brahmans. 
Dr. Karan informs us that ‘their language 
(Newari) is of the Tibeto-Burman group, 
though 16 differs considerably from the other 
Tibeto-Burman languages of Nepal'. Yet 
since no scholar has yet set to work to compare 
the structure and vocabulary of Newari, 
Tamang, and Gurung, what value has such a 
statement ? He quotes Kawakita (p. 69) as 
authority for a statement that "Thàákali 
differs ‘from any other Nepalese tongue’, 
but what is meant by ‘Nepalese’ in this 
context? Thakali certainly differs from 
Nepali, but it is related to Gurung. 

Then we are told (p. 66) that ‘ the Bhotias 
constitute the most recent element in the 
Tibetan migration into Nepal’. This statement 
makes sense only if we understand the Gurungs 
and Tamangs, etc., as the earlier elements of 
this ‘ Tibetan ' migration, and the term ‘ most 
recent as meaning A.D. 500 to 1000 at a guess. 

We are told (p. 69) that Mahayana Buddhism 
is now limited to areas near the Tibetan border. 
Yet any Buddhist scholar knows that Nepalese 
Buddhism (the Buddhism of the Nepal 
Valley) is Mahayana. 

We are told (same page) that numerous 
monasteries and nunneries are to be found 
in Khumbu, many of them of comparatively 
recent origin. One should correct to read: 
‘several monasteries and nunneries, all of 
recent origin. It is vague misstatements such 
as these which destroy all confidence in this 
book. 

For Khumbila (p. 69) read Khumbu-lha, 
which simply means ‘ god of Khumbu ’. 

Kathmandu is presented (p. 61) as the 
classical city of Nepal, yet its pre-eminence 
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only dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century. The great cities of ancient and 
medieval Nepal were Patan and Bhatgaon, but 
these Dr. Karan simply ignores. We are left 
with the impression that rites of procreation 
decorate every temple in Kathmandu. Is this 
a sop to tourists or has the author never 
looked at any of the many numerous Buddhist 
temples there? Despite its occasional use- 
fulness and the author's well-meant efforts, 
I find this book lamentable. 

Except for the photographs, which show up 
not too well, the actual work of publishing has 
been splendidly done. There are very few 
printing errors. ‘ Intrusionem ° appears twice 
instead of ‘ Intrusionen ’ in the notes on р. 24, 
and in the bibliography (p. 98) Pierre Bordet's 
first name is oddly spelt with only one ‘r’. 
On p. 58 Simra appears in brackets after 
Bhairawa, as though the author understood it 
as an alternative name for the same place. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 


Ново MuwsrERSERG: The landscape 
painting of China and Japan. xv, 
144 pp., front.; 101 plates. Rutland, 
Vermont, [and] Tokyo: Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1956. $7.50. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Mark Paterson and Co., 
Ltd. 635.) 


This attractively-produced book (here in its 
second printing, having been first published 
in 1955) is an attempt to survey the whole 
history of Chinese and Japanese landscape 
painting in 128 pages. Considering how much 
generalization this involves, the author has 
produced a clear, systematic, and readable 
account, which is particularly sound in 
tracing early developments both in China and 
Japan. Тһе treatment is not in the least 
amateurish, but the reader may well be 
puzzled by the author’s inability to decide 
when landscape painting came into existence 
in China. On p. 14, for instance, we are told 
that it began with Ku K*ai-chih (ie. about 
A.D. 400); but on p. 17 we learn that ‘ with 
the sixth century, developments reached a 
climax which led to the establishment of true 
landscape painting’. On p. 18 we have ‘ the 
sixth century already knew landscape painting 
as a distinct genre ’, but on the following page, 
‘Not until the 'T'ang period did landscape 
painting evolve into a separate and major 
genre of Chinese painting ’. Again, on p. 31 we 
learn that the culmination of Chinese landscape 
painting came in the tenth century, but on 
p. 43 we are told that it came in the eleventh. 

This is confusing and unnecessary, but of 
little real nnportance. Much more to be 
regretted is the author’s deplorably un- 
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historical attitude towards post-Sung painting. 
Almost the last words in the book are these: 
* When one thinks of landscape painting in the 
Far East, it is the art of the great Sung 
masters which comes to mind, especially of 
Kuo Hsi, Mi Fei, Hsia Kuei, and Ma Yuan, for 
in their painting, the beauty of the natural 
world is deepened by the perception of 
something spiritual’. Had this passage 
appeared at the beginning, the reader would 
have been prepared for an attitude to Chinese 
painting which, though fashionable in the 
West until 20 years ago, has never been 
adopted by the Chinese themselves and is now 
seldom encountered except among traditional 
connoisseurs in Japan. Perhaps the recent 
agonizing reappraisal by Western scholars of 
the painting of the literati, and the consequent 
suspicion cast upon Sung and pre-Sung 
painting and aesthetic theory,: had been 
carried too far, and some readjustment of the 
balance was necessary. But in his eagerness 
to do the Sung painters justice, Professor 
Munsterberg takes us right back to Binyon 
and Taki Sei-ichi, to whom the climax of the 
Ma-Hsia school was followed by seven centuries 
of decline. - 

The effect of this bias is particularly evident 
in the chapter on the Yuan dynasty. The 
author recognizes that an aesthetic revolution 
took place in the thirteenth century, but no 
attempt is made to analyse its cause or to 
relate it to the status of the disestablished 
literati under the Mongols. As to the character 
of this revolution (which Professor Munsterberg 
surprisingly states ‘would have taken the 
same direction even if the native Sung Dynasty 
had continued’), we are told that ‘the Yuan 
artists’ chief interest was the landscape 
itself. ... They were concerned, as Cézanne was, 
with the structure of nature, and to them the 
form became more significant than the 
content’. Ni Tsan and Huang Kung-wang, 
could they have read these words, would have 
been extremely shocked. Form and structure 
as ends in themselves have never been a major 
concern of Chinese painters, least of all of the 
literati. Moreover, the Yuan wen-jen lived on 
a far loftier plane, both intellectually and 
spiritually (if one must use the word), than the 
Southern Sung academicians whose work the 
author so much admires. Their painting is an 
expression of a unified way of life and thought, 
while Ma Yüan and Hsia Kuei, like Claude 
and Poussin, expressed a romantic attitude to 
nature, which is quite a different thing. The 
author’s failure to understand the tradition 
of the wen-jen hua not only leads him to ignore 
Chao Meng-fu, a key figure who bridged the 
gulf between the court and the intellectuals, 
but also to denigrate most of the literary 
painting of the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties, 
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and to condemn the latter as merely eclectic 
and derivative. Shih-t/ao and Pa-ta Shan-jen 
are rightly singled out for special treatment, 
but they fare little better. The former and 
Wang Hui are bracketed together ав 
t formalists whose chief concern is with the 
quality of the strokes and the underlying 
structure of nature rather than with 
philosophical ог narrative painting’. 
(Throughout the book, * philosophical" means 
an art in which man is portrayed as 
insignificant before the vastness and splendour 
of nature.) A historian who sees Shih-t‘ao as 
a ‘formalist’ should hesitate before com- 
mitting his views to paper. This is not a 
matter of subjective critical opmion. If his 
paintings themselves were not enough, 
Shih-t'ao's own writings, to which Professor 
Munsterberg briefly refers, offer the clearest 
evidence of his profoundly philosophical 
outlook. 

On the whole, the author’s direct experience 
of Chinese landscape painting seems to be too 
limited for the task he has undertaken, and too 
often he is content with second-hand opinions. 
He is much more at home with Japanese 
landscape painting, of which he gives a succinct 
and generally balanced account, although 
perhaps a disproportionate amount of space is 
allotted to Hokusai and Hiroshige. At the end 
of it he writes, ‘it is to the oil painter of the 
present that we must turn to conclude this 
study of the landscape ', but he goes on to say 
that modern oil painting is ‘ predominantly 
Western, and for this reason these artists will 
not be discussed here’. But some reference 
might have been made to the new school of 
wood-block printing, in which the Japanese 
landscape tradition has taken on new life 
under the impact of modern Western abstract 
art. 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


I.I. Morris: Nationalism and the right 
wing in Japan: a study of post-war 
trends. xxvii, 476 pp. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
1960. 50s. 


The Western world has been both intrigued 
and disturbed for several decades by reports 
of the nefarious activities of such Japanese 
‘right wing’ organizations as the Black 
Dragon Society (more properly the Amur 
River Society); but the high point of our 
concern was in the 1930’s when élitist secret 
societies joined forces with military groups to 
plot the overthrow of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Even the surrender of Japan’s army 
and navy in 1945, the subsequent ‘ purge’ of 
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© ultranationalist * leaders, and the Occupa- 
tion’s drastic reform of politics and education 
have not eliminated the right wing pheno- 
menon, for we still hear of reactionary groups 
that have not discarded pre-war objectives 
and methods. Therefore we cannot but 
welcome Dr. Morris’s competent and thought- 
ful analysis of Nationalism and the right wing 
in Japan. 

The introduction 18 supplied by Maruyama 
Masao, one of Japan’s most penetrating intel- 
lectual historians. Maruyama first lists the 
common characteristics of right wing move- 
ments and then shows how right wing societies 
have traditionally depended on the ruling élite 
for support, although repeatedly anti-govern- 
ment and radical. He maintains, however, 
that the parasitical quality has been dominant 
and that consequently their radicalism merely 
served to shock the ruling élites and ‘to 
expedite the trend towards absolutism from 
above’. Maruyama also takes the position 
that the most decisive element in Japan’s 
pre-war turn to the right was the international 
situation and that another such reaction might 
occur if the ‘advanced nations’ should, ‘ by 
concentrating exclusively on the Communist 
threat, come to pursue a policy that indirectly 
impeded the strengthemmg of democratic 
forces in Japan and that encouraged the 
re-emergence of pre-war patterns .... 

Dr. Morris, after outlining the Occupation’s 
attack on ‘ organized nationalism’, discusses 
the relationship of new right wing movements 
to anti-Communist activity and to the ‘ reverse 
course ’ trend. He then takes up the revival of 
traditionalistic societies and analyses the 
character of the support which they have 
received from military men, students, and 
young 'toughs'. Following a chapter dealing 
with the failure of right wing organizations to 
unite, the author presents thoughtful conclu- 
sions regarding the future of democracy, the 
political objectives of nationalism, and the 
wealnesses and potentialities of right wing 
societies. 

Throughout the study Dr. Morris reminds 
us that the political influence of right wing 
groups is neglgible—that they merely have a 
* significant political potential’. He attributes 
this to an inclination among rightist societies 
to attack evils rather than propose solutions, 
to favour traditional objectives rather than 
strive for an improvement of living conditions, 
and to accept amorphous groupings around. 
individual leaders rather than build monolithic 
organizations. This negative approach, he 
says, makes it impossible for groups of the 
right to marshal popular support for their 
cause. 

Nevertheless, the author thinks thatif Japan 
were to be faced with a crisis sufficiently 
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serious to discredit the present democratic 
structure, the right would emerge victorious. 
He admits that the Communists are better 
organized, and that they have been more adept 
at exploiting popular sentiment against war, 
nuclear weapons, American bases, and re- 
militarization. And he also recognizes that the 
left has strong support among labourers, 
students, and intellectuals. But in case of a 
crisis, he predicts that the rightists would win 
because: they would be more closely attuned 
to Japanese nationalism and Japanese tradi- 
tions; conservative politicians, businessmen, 
and bureaucrats would not adopt radical 
programmes; the realities of the cold war 
would lead the country to side with non- 
Communist countries; and the workers, 
students, and intellectuals would be too 
disunited to offer effective resistance. 

This reviewer is inclined to agree that in a 
time of great turmoil Japan would follow a 
conservative, or even reactionary, course ; but 
certain points 10 the author's analysis are not 
convincing. First of all, ıt would appear that 
the left is more m tune with nationalist feelings 
than the right—the demonstrations of May 
and June 1960, extending over several weeks 
and including hundreds of thousands of 
participants, seem to provide unmistakable 
evidence that left-oriented groups have 
succeeded in capturing the power of the 
nationalist urge. The right wing societies have 
associated themselves with only the pre-war, 
state manipulated, and discredited. nationalist 
feelings ; and identification with such expres- 
sions of nationalism, other factors apart, 
would appear to be a handicap rather than a 
source of strength. Secondly, it is doubtful 
whether being ‘in tune . . . with Japanese 
traditions’ would be an advantage for the 
right. True, throughout modern history the 
rulers of Japan have been careful to use 
traditional symbols to sanction their pro- 
grammes, but one of the most significant 
aspects of modern Japanese history is that the 
sanction of tradition has left the leaders 
remarkably free to adopt new goals and tech- 
niques. But the traditionalism mouthed by 
reactionary societies of to-day seems out- 
dated and rigid, and therefore of doubtful 
value in attempts to gain the backing of either 
the ‘ base ' or the ‘ apex ’ of Japanese society. 

But Dr. Morris and Professor Maruyama 
are obviously on very solid ground when 
stressing the significance of a wide gap between 
the common people and the powerful ‘ apex ' 
made up of bureaucrats, businessmen, and 
conservative politicians. The existence and 
width of the gap was clearly revealed in May 
and June of last year when the government 
proved singularly unresponsive to popular 
demands underscored by massive demonstra- 
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tions in cities all over Japan. The distance 
between the people and the rulers, and the 
concentration of economic and political power 
in the hands of the latter, provides strong 
support for the view that, in a crisis, the rulers 
would probably reject the radicalism of tha 
left and associate themselves with the proclivi- 
ties of the right. 
DELMER M. BROWN 


Louis MALLERET:  L'archéologie du 
delta du Mékong. Tome premier. 
Г?ехріотайоњ _ archéologique et les 
fouilles d'Oc-Eo. (Publications de 
PÉcole Française d’Extréme-Orient, 
Vol хып.) 2 parts: xii, 473 pp; 
[ii] pp, 97 plates. Paris: École 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1959. 


A French ballad, L'amour marin, has 
furnished Dr. Malleret with his epigraph: 
‘La Terre c'est de la boue et des gens qui 
passenb'. Any archaeologist who has seen the 
Transbassae during the rains will appreciate 
the aptness of his choice and will probably 
reflect, bitterly, that the activities of treasure- 
hunters have produced in the region of Oc-Eo a 
remarkable facsimile of conditions obtaining in 
the Flanders mud of Ypres and Passchendaele. 
The importance of the epigraph is, however, 
far greater than its evidence for the author’s 
nicety of literary taste, for it reflects 
M. Malleret’s profound conviction that the 
history of the Transbassac can only be 
discussed in terms of the geography and 
geology of the Mekong delta. ‘The present work, 
the first of three studies which are to include 
also a volume on the minor objects and another 
on the international relations of the Trans- 
bassac cultures, consists of a gazetteer of the 
sites, about 125 of which are due to the 
researches of M. Malleret during the period 
1938-45, followed by an account of the 
excavations at Oc-Eo and of Transbassac 
architecture, and a third section devoted to the 
statuary of the region. The gazetteer is based 
not upon administrative divisions, ephemerel 
and meaningless conventions, but upon the 
natural geographical zones of the delta which 
the author has established in the course of his 
studies. These are the coastal zone, Bhnam 
Svim, the That-Son massif, Phnom Bathé, the 
Oc-Eo plain, the Xà-no plain, Séc-tring, la 
Plaine de Oiseaux (nicely described as 
‘immense éponge de débris végétaux"), and. 
the Poulo Condore archipelago. Anyone wha 
has struggled with the futility of archaeological 
gazetteers based upon Circles or other political 
irrealities will appreciate the importance of 
this arrangement and the evidence it affords 
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of M. Malleret’s understanding of the essentials 
of the studies which he has undertaken. 

The gazetteer is the first comprehensive 
account that we have of the rich and diverse 
material from some 137 sites in the Trans- 
bassac, discussed in the hght of the history and 
ecology of the region with a wealth of docu- 
mentation. M. Malleret has made every effort 
to record all known finds, and to track down 
those which have neither remained in the 
district to which they belong nor been removed 
to the museums of the EFEO. His most 
suecessful achievement in this respect is 
his identification of à Gagesa in the Museum 
of Rochefort-sur-Mer (the gift of a Captain 
Silvestre in 1882) with one from Anak Ta 
Bhibük Ganes. near Triton. Very little of this 
material comes from controlled excavations, 
nor are the find spots always precisely deter- 
mined, but considerable effort has obviously 
been expended in narrowing down as far as 
possible the provenance of as much material as 
can reasonably be expected. Anyone who has 
pursued the history of an object through a 
maze of Asian village mythopoeia will realize 
what such work has entailed. For the sites 
themselves, M. Malleret has tried to establish 
a history in each case, and a point of the very 
greatest importance, in the case of major 
centres which have not yielded archaeological 
material, M. Malleret is at pains to consider 
whether this absence 1s fortuitous or the result 
of the late foundation of the place in question. 
(Cf. for example his discussion of the history 
of the town of Cháu-dóc which lies at the 
junction of the Vinh-té canal and the Bassac, 
pp. 31-3. The ancient junction was at Mat 
Jrük, further to the north-west. Nor is this all, 
for the shift in position is connected with 
technical considerations in the field of hydraulic 
engineering, as M. Malleret notes and deduces, 
too, that such matters are important for the 
establishment of the ancient configuration of 
this part of Indo-China.) 

The question of the canals of the Transbassac 
naturally plays a large part m M. Malleret’s 
studies. The use of aerial photographs and of 
historical doouments, Chinese, European, 
Viet-namese, Thai, and Cambodian, combined 
with much investigation of the terrain by car 
and boat, as well as on foot, has enabled him to 
give a detailed account of the ancient water- 
ways of this region where canals are the 
natural means of communication as well as an 
essential adjunct of agriculture. M. Malleret 
rightly pays tribute to the skill of the ancient 
hydraulic engmeers who established and 
maintained the complex network of canals on 
which the prosperity of the kingdom of Fu-nan 
and its successors depended to so large a 
degree, and. whose restitution, like that of the 
hydrauhe works at Angkor, is contributing 
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to the present economy to no small degree. 
(Indeed, this present development lends 
urgency to the need for further study before 
muoh important archaeological material is 
destroyed in the process of resettlement and 
through the good offices of FAO, American 
aid, the Colombo Plan, and the determination 
of the government of Viet-nam to exploit the 
the rich potential of the Transbassac.) It 18 
clear that hydraulics was a relatively advanced. 
science in the Transbassac in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, M. Malleret (pp. 123-4) 
enters a caveat about the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the evidence which he has 
compiled, citing the irrigated rice terraces of 
north-west New Guinea and of Mountain 
Province, Luzon, as examples of the work of 
* habiles hydrauliciens ’ among societies which 
may be classed as primitive. One should not 
therefore conclude that one has, in the 
Transbassac, ‘I’mndication nécessaire d'un 
état social fort avancé, bien que ce soit 
probable’. This caution, ‘en présence de 
ancien réseau hydraulique du Transbassac ’, 
is perhaps commendable, but it seems to me 
that it does less than justice to the achieve- 
ment of its ancient inhabitants. There is a deal 
of difference between the irrigation works of, 
say, the Ifugao who are able to conduct water 
from a spring high on the mountainside along 
ten miles or more of carefully constructed 
ditches, with offtakes at strategic points to 
feed rice-fields lower down the slope, and that 
of the people who constructed and maintained 
canals in a countryside with an imperceptible 
natural fall and particularly subject to silting 
on a prodigious scale, (they were, after all, 
operating in the Mekong delta), to link, for 
example, Ankor Béréi with the coast, a 
distance of perhaps 75 miles. 

A large section of M. Malleret’s book is 
naturally concerned with his work at Oo-Ho. 
In his preface he speaks of the delays in its 
preparation and of ' certain esprits prompts 
à énoncer des propositions téméraires (qui) 
sont allés jusqu’ à mettre en doute sa réalité ’. 
I must admit to being among those who havo 
expressed frustration at its non-appearance, 
since the exeavations took place in 1044, and 
the tantalizing notes on them which have 
appeared up till now have made the absence 
of a full report a matter for concern. The 
present volume does not wholly meet our 
needs, for the consideration of the wealth of 
pottery, terra-cottas, objects in bronze, tin, 
gold, silver, precious stones, and glass is 
deferred to the second volume, and the 
discussion of the cultural and social milieu of 
the Oc-Eo people and what we may term their 
international relations to & third. Statuary, on 
the other hand, is discussed here, together 
with that from the rest of the Transbassac. 
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This method of publication is not without its 
problems, for any informed discussion of the 
buildings at Ов-Йо, if it is to take into account 
questions of chronology and use, must depend 
upon the nature of the associated finds which 
we do not yet have before us. Nonetheless, 
what is here presented cannot fail to be of the 
greatest interest and importance to all those 
concerned with the early history of South 
East Asia, since it represents our only reliable 
information about a site which, within its 
surrounding rectangle of banks and ditches, 
apparently not investigated by the excavators, 
enclosed an area of a thousand acres. The 
actual area excavated was of necessity 
infinitesimal, and the water-table, even at the 
height of the dry season, les at between 
—1:00 and —1-20 m. The ten weeks spent 
on the site in 1944 had already been ren- 
dered difficult by the intensified efforts of 
the treasure-hunters which followed оп 
M. Malleret’s visit to the site in 1942, and the 
subsequent developments in Indo-china which 
led to a complete Joss of archaeological 
control at Oc-Eo mean that the results 
obtained by M. Malleret are likely to be the 
only ones available for Oc-Éo itself, since the 
site now looks, as he has remarked, as though 
it had undergone a prolonged and intensive 
bombardment. We must therefore be thankful 
for this careful and thorough publication and 
forget our impatience at the attendant delays. 

I do not propose to discuss in detail 
M. Malleret’s conclusions in this review, since 
I intend to publish shortly a comprehensive 
study of the proto-history of South East Asia. 
I may, however, draw attention to one or two 
problems. M. Malleret points out that there is 
in the Transbassac evidence for neolithic, 
Fu-nanese, pre-Angkorian, and Angkorian 
cultures, and gives the impression that these 
form a sequence. Certainly, in the case of the 
first two, it is probable that they are to a 
considerable degree coexistent, and I am not 
at all sure that the criteria for separating 
Fu-nanese products from those of the so-called 
pre-Angkor period are soundly based. Мог 
am I as worried as M. Malleret appears to be 
by the fact that the slab-graves of Malaya, 
and indeed other megalithic forms in South 
East Asia, are situated in a ‘ large localization 
du néolithique à Гаре du fer’: I think we 
must accept that the cultural sequences of 
Europe have nothing to do with South East 
Asia where historical and prehistorical cultures 
flourished, and still do so, side by side. We 
must not confuse typology and technology 
with chronology. Finally, I feel that 
M. Malleret should not be too embarrassed by 
‘la pensée de contacts possible entre les 
constructeurs chams et ceux du Transbassao ' 
(p. 264). The reasons for his doubts are 
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honourable ones, but I suspect that if he 
thought in terms of & common Indonesian 
heritage, for which there is considerable 
evidence as I shall show in the study mentioned 
&bove, instead of proto-Indo-chinese and 
Indian influences, his embarrassment would 
disappear. 

The volume of illustrations contains an 
admirable series of maps, sound useful sections, 
and the architectural drawings which we have 
come to expect from EFEO. The photographs. 
on the other hand, are mostly poor, as has 
often been the case of recent years, and it is ta 
be hoped that the Imprimerie Nationale will 
be able to do better in the next volume where 
the illustrations are likely to be of crucia. 
umportance for comparative work. Misprinte 
are very rare, but there are a number of 
disconcerting inconsistencies in the toponyms 
which tend to add to the confusion in an ares 
of mixed Viet-namese and Khmer nomen- 
clature. But none of these strictures must be 
allowed to detract from the importance of 
M. Malleret’s work in which he has so skilfully 
recaptured the traces of ‘ des gens qui passent ’. 
Despite all the difficulties of his researches in 
the Transbassac, he has demonstrated 


* that, somehow, good 
Shall come of water and of mud '. 


We await with eagerness the next volumes of 
his discovery that 


* more than mundane weeds are there 
And mud, celestially fair’ 


with the promise of those on the Cisbassac and 
la Plame des Jones to follow. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


W. Н. RassERS : Pafiji, the culture hero : 
a structural study of religion in Java. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde. Translation 
Series, 3.) xi, 304 pp., 12 plates. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 
Guilders 20. 


This book contains four essays translated 
from the Dutch : ‘ On the meaning of Javanese 
drama’ from Bijdragen Koninkhyk Instituut, 
1925; ‘Sıva and Buddha in the East Indian 
archipelago’ from Gedenkschrift 75-jarig 
bestaan (Kon. Inst.), 1926 ; ‘ On the origin ot 
the Javanese theatre’ from BKI, 1931; and 
* On the Javanese kris’ from BKI, 1940. Ite 
title is a little misleading in that only towards 
the very end—and in spite of frequent 
references, in the first essay, to a doctoral 
thesis of 1922—does the reader unacquainted 
with this (De Pandji-roman) get to know who 
Pafiji really is. To justify this title the book 
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should perhaps have been based on one 
rewritten and continuous text. The non- 
specialist reader will not find the book easy of 
approach and may well feel unable to control 
data on Javanese life without roaming well 
beyond it. The glossary at the endis not always 
a help towards elucidating a liberal use of 
Javanese terms in the text. Once these initial 
difficulties are overcome, however, and 
subject to the opinion of an expert in Javanese 
studies, the work seems to be rich and 
rewarding indeed as far as an anthropologist is 
concerned. 

To a social anthropologist its interest lies 
in the relentless—self-confessedly obsessive 
(p.124)—pursuit of one major theme: to wit 
the understanding of the Javanese drama as a 
manifestation of an ancient Javanese social 
system of two exogamous phratrics. The 
argument is pursued in the elegant and 
exhaustive manner, full of feints, rhetorical 
questions, sudden discords and final harmonies, 
which one has come to associate with the school 
of Durkheim, Hubert, and Mauss. The theme 
of the wayang plays proves to be ‘ a totemistic 
tribe myth, a sort of eosmogony in which the 
main incidents of the earthly existence of the 
two divine ancestors of the phratries are 
related : how they are born and grow up, have 
to endure the pain of initiation, and finally, 
after much suffering and many vicissitudes, 
marry and found the great community which 
is the tribe’ (p. 112). For Dr. Rassers, fore- 
shadowing E. Leach, myth and rite ‘ are on 
the same plane, in such a way, in fact, that 
there can be no question of precedenco of the 
one over the other. Both presuppose the same 
thoughts and ideas which they interpret in 
different ways (one in words and the other in 
gestures) ' (p. 52). Thus, broadly speaking, the 
first essays concentrate mostly on myth while 
the last are devoted chiefly to ritual when the 
author tries to demonstrate the survival of 
customs drawn from mens’ initiatie houses in 
the wayang ritual, drawing many rich threads 
together with exhaustive analyses of such 
items as the kayon and the kris. If the totality 
(the tribe) plays a greater role here than the 
parts (the clans) of the Durkhermian thesis, 
this is no doubt due to à paucity of data and 
ful use is made of evolutiomstic theories 
already inherent in T'he elementary forms of the 
religious life. There is no doubt, from p. 58 
and elsewhere, that this book is the mam 
inspiration of Dr. Rassers’ work since he 
follows here Durkheim’s theory of classifica- 
tions arising out of social groupings and his 
Stress on initiation rrtual as the primary locus 
of the expression of tribal feelings in inter- 
preting the wayang es a survival of an original 
tribal initiatic ritual. 

From the W. H. R. Rivers quotation at the 
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head of the ‘ Siva and Buddha’ essay, we can 
see that a principal theme of Dr. Rassers’ work 
involves the study of the way in which ‘an 
introduced element of culture has become part 
of the complex in which it is now found’. 
It need hardly be said that this 1s a far more 
difficult task when past rather than present 
culture ıs envisaged. Cutting across discussions 
on the degree of importance to be attributed 
to Hindu importations in the history of the 
wayang—much of which the anthropologist 
has to take on trust—the author is concerned 
with the way in which the shadow play has 
become part and parcel of the Javanese scene. 
He is eventually forced back here to 2 problem 
well known to South East Asia specialists, 
viz. that since the great religions of India 
and China appear themselves to have grown 
out of tribal animistic systems, the study of 
culture contact is constantly obscured by the 
difficulty of telling what is local from what is 
unported in, say, Javanese, Burmese, or 
Siamese religion and culture. Thus the final 
argument in the case of the wayang seems to be 
that in so far as an imported Hindu play 
probably had its roots in an ancient Indian 
social system similar to the ancient Javanese 
social system, any Hindu theatrical importa- 
tion would have speedily regained ritual value 
in its new setting and ' the terms “ foreign 
and “native ” are often in danger here of 
losing their full significance’ (p. 198). From 
here to arguing that puppet and shadow plays 
may well be associated everywhere with dual” 
organization systems is but a short step which 
the author appears to take on p. 199. The 
attractions and dangors of this kind of thesis 
are fascinatingly demonstrated in the ‘ Siva 
and Buddha’ essay in which it is shown that 
‘ın a certain phase of the development of the 
Hindu—Javanese society, the two great 
religions which had come from abroad, had 
been admitted into the framework of a 
primitive classification, which evidently still, 
to a great degree, ruled the thinking of this 
people, though there were, perhaps, even then, 
faint traces of the social organization upon 
which it was originally built ’ (pp. 88-9). Itis 
shown that, both for Hindus and Buddhists, 
the two deities during the East Java period 
were regarded as elder and younger brother, 
with the younger enjoying more prestige, and 
thisis related to the characteristics of Javanese 
phratry ancestors through a study of lakons 
and bas-reliefs. That ‘ both ’ may stifle a doubt 
one could express concerning any historical 
knowledge on the part of Buddhist natives 
that Buddhism was in fact younger than 
Hinduism and more meritorious. However 
this may be, South East Asia specialists will 
note a rejection of Kern’s hypothesis that only 
educated philosophic opinion could have 
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sanctioned the East Java blendmg of the two 
religions (p. 70) in favour of the view that 
popular opmion, working through an old 
Java myth, could carry on a philosophical 
discussion and resolve a problem normally 
accessible only to a higher level of civilization 
(p. 89). This alone might justify the claim that 
‘proper methods still demand that each of 
these occurrences (of blending) should be 
examined, separately, and in its local context’ 
(p. 67), and should give food for thought to 
any social anthropologist contemptuous of 
mere ‘ speculation ’. 

J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, in his foreword, 
justifies an English translation of the book by 
presenting Dr. Rassers as ‘ one of the first, if 
not the first, to demonstrate the unbreakable 
unity of myth, ritual, and social structure in 
one particular cultural environment. He did 
so by means of a masterly analysis of the 
available facts; and even though the writer 
himself would undoubtedly formulate some of 
his conclusions in a different manner today, 
his work is essentially still up to date’. He 
thus places W. H. Rassers with Frank Cushing 
as one of the predecessors whose reputation 
will be enhanced by the epoch-makmg 
structural studies of C. Levi-Strauss. While 
those familar with the latest kinship work of 
the British school in Africa may well consider 
that much of Dr. Rassers’ work is not 
expressed in a contemporary idiom, a com- 
parison of the last discussion on dual 
organization in ‘On the Javanese kris’ with 
Levi-Strauss’s own work will undoubtedly 
lend interest to Dr. de Jong’s remarks. 


E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


E. Е. Kunz (comp.): An annotated 
bibliography of the languages of the 
Gilbert Islands, Ellice Islands, and 
Nauru. [i], ix, 202 pp. Sydney: 
Public Library of New South Wales, 
1959. A£2 25. 


The difficulties that beset the compiler of a 
bibliography of this character are considerable. 
Here 1s a remote mission field where the 
languages have only been committed to 
writing for a century, where the anticipated 
reading public for any publication is very 
small, and where the technical problems of the 
printer abound. Reading material is urgently 
needed for literacy to feed on. Accordingly 
various books of the New and of the Old 
Testament are published piecemeal, then 
bound together in later reprints. Bible stories, 
hymn-books, and school text-books are 
printed and reprinted, with or without 
revision, either locally or in various parts of 
Europe, America, and Australasia. In a humid 
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tropical climate paper has a short life, marie 
even shorter by poor storage facilities. In 
the words of the introduction, many early 
texts were literally ‘ thumbed out of existence ' 
and are known only from specimen copies in 
mission libraries. 

The compiler has evidently set about his 
task with conscientiousness. Ву dint of 
searching through letters from missionaries, 
early missionary records, and collections of 
contemporary periodicals, the history of each 
work since 16 came off the press, is set out with 
commendable clarity and in great detail 
(sometimes with actual quotations from 
contemporary records and other relevent 
information). Thus the circumstances under 
which each publication appeared are made 
clear to the reader. The consequence is that 
far from being a series of bare facts and 
figures, the work under review tells the story, 
step by step, of the beginnings of a vernacular 
literature. As is usual in the chronicles of the 
literary labours of missionaries, it is the stary 
of the dedication of a handful of men and 
women. of different faiths. 

The work is divided into three geographical 
sections. Each one gives a general introduction. 
to the area, a list of sources, an annotated 
bibliography (subdivided under subjects 
covering both works in each languege and 
concerning each language under consideration), 
a subject-list, edition tables, and an index to 
authors and translators. One of the interesting 
features of this bibliography is the two 
sections which give (for the Gilbert Islands 
and Nauru) biographical notes on all the 
authors and translators. 

One or two features of this book are open to 
criticism, notably the apparently uncritical 
choice of sources for background information 
(e.g. on p. 162) with the result that obsolete 
statements are made (e.g. on p. 5 about the 
headquarters of the High Commussioner for 
the Western Pacific).  Klieneberger's Biblio- 
graphy of Oceanic linguishes is, rather 
curiously, not mecluded among sources for 
Gilbertese (pp. 7-11) presumably because it 
does not qualify under rule 1 on p. vi, yet iiis 
mentioned in the case of Nauruan (p. 177). 
These defects do not, however, detract from 
the genera] quality and interest of this work. 


G. B. MILNER 


B. A. Pauw: Religion m a Tswana 
chiefdom. xvi, 258 pp., 16 plates, map 
[in end-pocket]. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1960. 38s. 

Dr. Pauw’s study of Christian separatist 


churches and sects amongst the Batlhaping in 
the Taung Reserve around Taung on the 
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Hartz river is not only а valuable factual study 
but also a rare example of a successful 
descriptive study. It is a study of various 
churches, their organizations апа leaders, and 
their religious beliefa and concepts, all of 
which the reviewer would describe as 
essentially Christian. The study contains a 
considerable amount of interesting statistical 
information which 1s properly used to support 
conclusions and not to determine them. In a 
study of a philosophy which is concerned with 
the teaching of individual worth it is especially 
jmportant not to be guided by statistical 
dogma. The fact that few or none measure up 
to the standards set may obscure the ideals 
which, a community nevertheless constantly 
cherishes and aims to achieve. 

Revelation by ‘voices’, revelation m 
dreams, visions, ecstasy, and other spiritual 
manifestations are achieved by the few. The 
power of healing by the laying on of hands is 
not a gift given to everyone. These rare gifts 
often determine the leader of a sect or 
separatist movement. Рг. Pauw rıghtly 
emphasizes the importance of these spiritual 
manifestations and wisely refrains from 
commenting on their validity. 

A noteworthy aspect of Dr. Pauw's study is 
his careful presentation and analysis of the 
constitutions and canons of the various 
churches. The Ethiopian Catholic Church in 
Zion, the St. Paul Apostohe Faith Morning 
Star, and the Witness of Christ (Sabbath) all 
command obedience to authority (including 
chiefs, magistrates, Native Commissioners). 
These are impressive commands and are 
implicitly obeyed—a fact which must fill us 
with admiration when we consider the 
circumstances in which they have to be 
obeyed. 

There are several extracts from sermons 
which go far to explain the basic tenets and 
beliefs of the various sects and churches. 
Even though Dr. Pauw analyses the pre- 
Christian religious background of the people he 
18 concerned with in his study he does not 
attempt to derive the nature of sects from this 
pagan background, but merely points to 
survivals from this background in the new 
religions. Although Dr. Pauw does not 
explicitly state this, it is evident that the 
religious practices of the various churches 
he describes are an attempt to fill the void 
created by the impact of European culture on 
indigenous secular and spiritual values no 
longer respected. by Africans in this part of the 
world. Nevertheless there are numerous 
examples, amply illustrated by the author, 
where the church structure is related to the 
social structure and the structure of the 
ehieftainships, and there is no doubt that 
paganism and Christianity have mutually 
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influenced each other, and that while chieftain- 
ship has been weakened in that the chiefs’ 
religious functions have been modified it has 
sometimes also been strengthened. 

An outstanding fact, and an interesting 
observation is the paucity of sects of the 
Roman Catholic Church and, coupled with 
this, the strength of theit members’ numbers. 
The reviewer does not know what conclusions 
can be drawn from this but he is of the opinion 
that & beneficial influence through the closely 
knit organization of the Cathohe Church is by 
no means established—mainly perhaps because 
the Catholic Church opposes itself to other 
churches and may indeed. tend to exacerbate 
antagonisms and differences in an already 
much divided society. 

There are two excellent maps one of which 
(illustrating the distribution of churches) is 
transparent and can be superimposed on the 
map of the boundaries of the tribal area. 


E. O. J. WESTPHAL 


Ropert Hertz: Death, and the right 
hand. Translated by Rodney and 
Claudia Needham. 174 pp. [London]: 
Cohen & West, [1960]. 18s. 


It is recognized in France that, among the 
ravages made by the first world war in the 
brilliant group of Durkheim’s students, 
the loss of R. Hertz near Marchéville in 1915 
may well have been one of the most tragic. 
This volume contains translations of ‘La 
représentation collective de la mort’, first 
published in L’ Année Sociologique (1907) and 
‘La prééminence de la main droite +, first 
published ın La Revue Philosophique (1909). 
They were brought together by Marcel Mauss 
with other papers in Mélanges de sociologie 
relagieuse et de folklore in 1928. Their transla- 
tion, done with great care and competence by 
Dr. and Mrs. Needham, forms the third 
volume in a series of French texts presented by 
the Institute of Social Anthropology at 
Oxford in the belief that the Année 
Sociologique’s output deserves to be better 
known among a great number of anthro- 
pologists who do not read French. 

The first essay examines beliefs regarding 
the fate of the soul in the context of mortuary 
rites and secondary burials, concentrating 
primarily on the peoples of Borneo. Previous 
explanations regarding horror of the corpse 
and of dissolution are rejected in favour of the 
idea that death is seen as a transition analogous 
to that from one social status in life to another. 
Like Van Gennep, Hertz is then able to draw 
conclusions from a comparison between death 
rites and other rites de passage such as marriage 
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and initiation. The second essay exammes an 
almost universal pre-eminence attributed to 
to the right hand over the left. Rather than to 
take the obvious explanation of organic 
asymmetry of the two hands as a basis, Hertz 
shows that the hands have become symbols of 
polarities in thought and values which are 
represented in the one body of man standing 
at the centre of a universe of ideas. The 
realization of this allows him to predict that no 
essential physiological obstacle lies before & 
liberated community in developing ‘the 
energies dormant in our left side and in our 
right cerebral hemisphere, and to assure by 
an appropriate training a more harmonious 
development of the orgamsm '. 

In a lively introduction, Professor Evans- 
Pritchard places Hertz’s contribution in the 
framework of the Année Soctologique school 
and stresses the importance of the school’s 
main preoccupation with moral issues and with 
values. In the course of this there are some 
interesting remarks on the relation between the 
dual Jewish and rationalist upbringing and the 
Catholic background of the founder and many 
of his disciples. Closing a useful discussion on 
the drawbacks of Hertz’s work, examined 
after a fifty-year interval, the writer still 
beheves that the French school, working in 
the library, has produced more significant 
theory than a legion of empiricists working in 
the field. He is not entirely alone in England 
at the present time. 


E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


EMANUEL SARKISYANZ: Russland und 
der Messianismus des Orients: Send- 


ungsbewusstseim und politischer 
Chiliasmus des Osiens. xii, 419 pp. 
Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 


Siebeck), 1955. DM. 26. 


The theme of Dr. Sarkisyanz's book is the 
affinity between the messianic mysticism of 
Russia and the movements of political chiliasm 
that have arisen in oriental religions, notably 
islam and Buddhism. The book falls into 
two parts. The first, entitled ' Russische 
Weltansehauungen °’, contains a detailed and 
elaborately documented study of Russian 
revolutionary and utopian movements, and 
especially of their ideologies of suffering, 
mission, and redemption. These non-Marxist, 
even non-European elements are, in the 
author's opinion, of profound though some- 
times obscured importance in the character 
and composition of Russian Bolshevism, and 
give it much of its attractive power for the 
peoples of Asia. 

In the second part Dr. Sarkisyanz examines 
some of the major oriental religions, with 
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special reference to the messianic beliefs and 
revolutionary messiahs which have appeared 
among them, and which seem to show some 
affinity with Russian messianism and 
therefore—the jump is an important one—with 
Soviet Communism. Six chapters are devoted 
to Islam, including discussions in classical 
Islamic eschatology, Shi'ite and other doctrines 
concerning the Imam and Mahdi, and the 
political workings of these beliefs—or rather 
habits of belief—in modern times. Неге the 
author reviews a series of modern movements, 
from the Persian Babis and Sudanese Mahdists 
to such contemporary groups as the Frdaiyan-t 
Islam in Persia, the Tijaniyya in Turkey, the 
Muslim Brothers in Egypt, and the Khaksars 
in India. Even when the leaders of these 
movements are opposed to the political 
aims of Soviet Communism, their followers, 
Dr. Sarkisyanz maintains, are by long m- 
heritance susceptible to the kind of revolu- 
tionary messianism that they represent. This 
is illustrated in a chapter on the association, 
in some of the popular literature of Central 
Asia, of the Mahdi idea and the Lenin myth. 

A chapter each is devoted to Javanese 
chiliasm and Hindu messianism, the former 
being studied ın relation to its role in the 
Indonesian revolution, and five chapters are 
given to Buddhism, Burmese and Lamaistic. 
The book concludes with two chapters on the 
relations between Russian and oriental 
chiliasm, where the author observes that the 
growth of a new Bolshevik ‘ superimperialism ’, 
while immensely strengthening the position of 
Russian foreign policy in Asia, has significantly 
weakened the attractive power of Communism 
as an ideology. Inside Russia the Marxist 
Revolution has, by an apparent paradox, led 
to the emergence of a bourgeois society and vo 
the loss of spiritual dynamism. But at the 
same time Asia too is becoming bourgeois, and 
thus following the path that Russia has 
already taken. 

No one scholar could range with equal 
competence over the whole wide field covered 
in this book. Dr. Sarkisyanz's special field 
appears to be Russian studies, and in his 
oriental chapters he has had to rely to a large 
extent on secondary and translated sources. 
He has, however, at least in the Islamic 
chapters, shown remarkable skill in his choice 
and use of materials—though one wonders 
why, 1n & work on chiliasm, he has not made 
more of the movements that appeared abaut 
the year 1000 of the Мута. Not everyone 
wil agree with his treatment of the many 
difficult and controversial issues discussed ; 
there can, however, be no doubt that he has 
written & profoundly interesting and im- 
portant book. 

B. LEWIS 
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GUGLIELMO GuARIGLIA : Prophetismus 
und Heilserwartungs-Bewegungen als 
vólkerkundliches und religionsgeschicht- 
liches Problem. (Wiener Beitrage zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Bd. 
хш) xvi, 322 pp. Horn, Wien: 
Verlag Ferdinand Berger, [1959]. 
8. 160. 


For the first time a sociologist has attempted 
to make a conspectus of all syncretist cults 
and millenarian movements. These phenomena 
have long perplexed governments in Oceania 
and Africa and can now be seen to be 
distributed almost throughout the world and 
to have a long history. Their setting can be 
described in a few words and they may occur 
in any area where a small-scale society, geared 
to a subsistence economy, has had to meet the 
challenge of a more advanced (and usually 
Western) culture with a complex system of 
militant spiritual and economic  behefs. 
Following the first reactions of astonishment, 
confusion, and fear, there is a tendency to look 
upon trader and missionary as being, if not 
brothers, at any rate allies, and to link the 
white man’s religion and his materia] prosperity 
as being cause and effect. When it 1s realized 
that the adoption of the religion is seldom 
followed by a corresponding increase in 
material wealth or in technological success, 
disappointment and perplexity often follow. 
Moreover the fact that the new men usually 
reject, implicitly or explicitly, the essential 
values of the old society without providing 
acceptable substitutes can only add to the 
general feeling of discouragement and sullen 
apathy. 

The fact that the new religion does not give 
its new adherents the power and the wealth 
which its advocates so manifestly possess is 
perhaps significant. In a primitive philosophy 
all human endeavour, not least agricultural, 
technological, and commercial activities, de- 
pend for their success on the proper performance 
of religious duties and magical rites, and so 
clearly, some good reason must explain why 
the converts to Christiamty are unable to 
obtain material as well as spiritual well-bemg. 
Perhaps the white man 1s deliberately with- 
holding some essential magio, some secret rite 
which alone can secure the full benefits of the 
new faith. Itis usually in such a situation of 
frustration and bewilderment that a native 
prophet will see a vision and preach a message 
which may run somewhat as follows: ‘Tho 
end of the world 1s commg. Destroy your crops, 
kill your pigs, you have no further need of such 
things. The saviour (or the culture-hero) is on 
the march. The white man stands between 
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you and your rightful inheritance. His ways 
are the ways of the devil. The missionaries are 
liars and interlopers. Have nothing further 
to do with them. The saviour will put every- 
thing right. He will bring the ancestors back. 
and you will receive all the worldly goods that 
have so far been denied you. A miraculous 
rain will wash your skins white (and at the 
same time blacken the skins of the Europeans). 
Then all you who listen to my word will be in 
an earthly paradise for ever’. There are 
endless variations on this theme. A new cult 
soon arises around the prophet and it may 
spread, with or without social disturbances, 
with surprising rapidity. 

The acceptance of the prophecy and the 
carrying out of the prophet’s commands, 
often release a remarkable upsurge of energy 
directed to social ends. This activity is made 
all the more astonishing because of 16s contrast 
with the previous apathy. In the interests of 
the new movement long-standing feuds may 
also be resolved. In the majority of cases, 
however, the faith of the adherents does not 
survive the discouragement of repeated post- 
ponements of the millennium and the move- 
ment dies a natural death, perhaps only to 
reappear later in a different form. 

After discussing the historical background 
of millenarianism and messianism, the author 
puts forward a conceptual and terminological 
framework. Thus equipped, he tackles the 
formidable task of reviewing some 250 of these 
movements in all parts of the new and the 
old world with the exception of western 
Europe. Using a historical and comparative 
method and distribution maps he sums up his 
findings continent by continent and then makes 
a synthesis of his results. 

Not the least difficulty is that of terminology. 
Dr. Guariglia uses the phrase Heilserwartungs- 
Bewegungen to subsume all the movements 
within his purview. These vary widely ın the 
relative importance of their constituent forces, 
according to the part of the world concerned, 
the time and circumstances of occurrence, and 
the characteristic features of the culture in 
which a movement has been recorded. For 
instance the prophetic revelation may have 
been made in a context of spirit possession, of 
ancestor-worship and animism, or of belief 
in the return of a culture-hero. After giving an 
outline of the problem, the author proposes a 
working schema (pp. 57-8) in which eight 
elements or tendencies are posited for all 
millenarian movements. Three of these, 
grouped under the general heading of salva- 
tionism (Heilserwartung) have a retrospective 
implication, namely, revivalism, nativism, 
and syncretism. (Nativism is further divided 
under the headings of race conscious- 
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ness, nationalism, and politico-linguistic 
unitarianism.) 

Of the other five tendencies (grouped 
under the general heading of élan vital 
(Lebensschwung)) the author says that two 
represent a striving after short-term benefits, 
namely the expectation on the one hand of a 
Spiritual salvation (Vitalismus) and on the 
other of material prosperity by physical means 
(ie., ships or aircraft laden with goods, an 
expectation which has led to the term cargo- 
cult being specifically applied to the millenarian 
movements of the Oceanic region). The 
remaining three tendencies, representing a 
striving after long-term benefits, are 
millenarianism (the expectation of an earthly 
paradise), apocalyptical eschatology, and 
messianism (subsuming a number of different 
possibilities according to area and culture). 

Inevitably a work of this scope must 
sacrifice depth if it is to arrive at a view of the 
whole field. And yet it may be questioned 
whether the author has been painstaking 
enough in the assembly of his materials. For 
instance, when dealing with the Marching Rule 
movement in the Solomon Islands, one of the 
best-known. cargo-cults (р. 113) he refers to 
the heavy fighting in Malaita between the 
Americans and the Japanese. One of the 
curious features of Marching Rule was precisely 
that no fighting had taken place in Malaita 
(the cradle of the movement) and that the 
areas where the heaviest fighting did take 
place (e.g. Guadalcanal) were perhaps least 
affected by Marching Rule. 

When dealing with Fiji, the author speaks of 
the influence of the ‘ Anglican “ Wesleyan 
missionaries ” ’ (p. 77). The section of the 
book dealing with Oceania (pp. 63-132) has a 
number of maccuracies. Some of these may be 
due to hasty proof-reading or to a somewhat 
unsystematic transliteration into German. 
In other cases it is less easy to give the author 
the benefit of the doubt. Thus on p. 240 the 
name SARKISYANZ appears four times only to 
change on pp. 246-8 to SABKYSIANZ (five times). 
Quotations in French and English are some- 
times given with elementary grammatical 
and orthographic errors (pp. 9, 17, 70, 254, 
261) and the bibliography (pp. 278-305) 18 
marred by a considerable number of minor 
inaccuracies. 

In his endeavour to assemble a compre- 
hensive list of cases, the author has included 
a number of movements about which little is 
known, so that it may be doubted whether 
they were in fact millenarian in character 
(see Nos. 187-9, pp. 207-8). On the other 
hand, an important and well-documented 
movement (like the Mau Mau in Kenya) may 
only get a passing reference or (like the Mau 
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in Samoa) may be left out of account. The 
whole of the Asian continent is dismissed in a 
few pages in which there 1s no mention at all of 
Vietnam where syncretist cults have found a 
particularly fertile soil. 

The main thesis of this book may be 
summarized as follows. Millenarian move- 
ments, especially when they have strong 
nativist and revivalist features, represent a 
reaction against the position of inferiority into 
which a native society has been placed by 
coming into contact with a more developed 
and advanced culture. That 1з to say, the 
native society, in an effort to regain its 
equilibrium and to rally its members around a 
common standard of renewed allegiance, is 
invoking the aid of supernatural forces. 
Some millenarian movements, especially in 
Oceania and North America, are the outcome 
of a rejection of the new order and a refusal to 
recognize changed circumstances. Others 
seem to strive after a new equilibrium by 
endeavouring to reconcile the new values with 
the old within the framework of the old 
culture. It also seems clear that under the 
cloak of religious aspirations and beliefs, many 
millenarian movements show the influence of 
political and racial forces. 

In the concluding pages of his work the 
author raises a number of interesting questions 
(рр. 265-77), the answer to which may have 
an important bearing on the future political 
history of Asia and Africa. It is perhaps not 
always remembered that, just as in medieval 
Europe, the churches have a quasi-monopoly 
of educational facilities ın many parts of the 
world. Consequently political, economic, and 
technical aspirations may first be expressed by 
ex-missionary teachers in a semi-religious 
form. Closely connected with this question is 
that of the policy of the open Bible advocated. 
by Protestant missions. Many of the 
mullenarian prophets have found a ready 
source of documentation for their doctrines 
in the more cryptic parts of the Bible which 
they imperfectly understood or misinterpreted. 
Finally the author envisages a somewhat 
ominous possibility. If, he says, millenarianien 
is a world-wide malady of our time and the 
expectation of an earthly paradise is almost 
universal, it may greatly facilitate the task 
of all demagogues, national as well as 
international. 

In spite of its shortcomings this work is 
likely to be of interest and value to all 
sociologists, missionaries, and students of 
government. The attempt to look at the 
problem as being a global and not merely a 
regional one is particularly to be weleomed. 


G. B. MILNER 
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JEAN  YovorrTE and others: Les description of the great institution of the 
pèlerinages. [By 10 authors] Meccan pilgrimage, which 1s of considerable 


(Sources Orientales, ш.) 373 
Paris: Éditions du Seuil, [1960]. 


This is the third volume of a new series 
(see BSOAS, xxm, 3, 1960, 622—8 for the first 
two volumes), m which certain young 
orientalists of the C.N.R.S. and the École des 
Hautes Etudes are seeking to present successive 
studies of various forms of religious phenomena 
as they have found expression in the cultures 
of the East, both in the past and to-day. The 
theme of the present volume is that of the 
custom or institution of the pilgrimage. The 
phenomenon of pilgrimage is identified as 
involving the recognition of the sanctity of a 
specific place, and collective or individual 
recourse to that place for the purpose of 
obtaining some material or spiritual advantage. 
It is interesting to note that this definition is 
sufficiently precise as to exclude ancient 
Mesopotamian culture from consideration, 
although it was dealt with ın one of the series 
of articles under ‘ Pilgrimage’ in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics (vol. x, 
1918). 

One of the longest, and certainly the most 
heavily documented chapters of the book is 
that on pilgrimage in ancient Egypt. This 
study, by J. Yoyotte, constitutes a valuable 
contribution to Egyptology, besides being a 
record of the earliest known manifestations of 
the practice of pilgrimage. It includes an acute 
and detailed discussion of the evidence that the 
kings of the First Dynasty, after their deaths, 
were taken in turn to a number of sacred sites 
in the Delta. The purpose of such journeys is 
not certain, but, if the dead king was thought 
of as making his last visit to the dynastic gods 
of Buto, this was probably, according to 
Yoyotte, to obtain ‘ une force du survie’. His 
account of Abydos as æ place of pilgrimage, 
because of the reputed burial there of the head 
of Osiris, is important, especially the con- 
clusions which he draws from his analysis of 
the place of origin of those who erected stelae 
and cenotaphs there. The evidence of the 
graffiti left by pilgrims is examined, and, in 
discussing the many instances of engraved 
footprints found in Egyptian shrines, the 
suggestion is made that they attest the desire 
of the pilgrim, not merely to record the 
fact of his visit, but to leave some abiding 
symbol of himself in the divine presence. 

M. Vieyra’s account of Israelite pilgrimage 
is rather inadequate, especially for the later 
period, ignoring, as it does, the evidence of 
Josephus and the New Testament. It would 
have profited too, if reference had been made 
to J. Jeremias, Heiligengraber in Jesu Umwelt 
(1958). M. Hamidullah gives a detailed 


value as an account e fide, He draws only on 
literary sources for pilgrimage in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, and, because of his concentration on 
al-hajj, he does not consider ‘les pèlerinages 
maraboutiques', as J. Cuisinier does in 
deseribing the various forms of pilgrimage 
in Indonesia. C. Jacques quotes the 
Mahàparinibbàna sutta as containing the 
earliest reference to pilgrimage in India. 
Commenting upon the fact that in the 
Mahabharata the sacred place is pre-eminently 
the tirtha, and is essentially associated with 
water, he emphasizes the importance of the 
purifieatory factor in the Indian institution of 
pilgrimage. 

A.-M. Large-Blondeau shows that in Tibet, 
from the time of the introduction of Buddhism, 
the essential rite of pilgrimage has been the 
circumambulation of the object of veneration. 
The economic and social aspects of Tibetan 
pilgrimage are also considered, as well as its 
effect on literature in the provision of guide- 
books. Among the several maps illustrating 
this chapter there is, notably, a reproduction 
of one, bought at the Tibetan temple at 
Bodh-Gaya in 1959, of Tibetan places of 
pilgrimage in India. Pilgrimage to places 
connected with genii of the soil, divinized kings 
and ancestors of clans, as practised on the 
high plateaux of the Imerina in Madagascar, 
is the subject of 8.  Bernard-Thierry. 
K. Schipper attributes the fact that no study 
has been made of either the religious, historical, 
or sociological aspects of pilgrimage in China 
to Confucianist dislike of the custom as 
practised by ordinary people. Because of its. 
bad economic and social effects there was. 
‘une véritable politique anti-pélerinage ’. 
In Chinese, to make a pilgrimage is, 
significantly, ‘ visiter les montagnes pour y 
brûler de l'encens', Mountains were the places 
par excéllence of Chinese pilgrimage, because 
they constituted intermediaries between man. 
and heaven. Schipper describes both the 
imperial pilgrimage to the five sacred 
mountains of the official religion, and the 
popular pilgrimages to the shrines of Pi-hia~ 
yuan-kiun, ‘la princesse des nuages colorés ’, 
the daughter of T'ai Shan, the most famous 
of the sacred mountains. The Chinese Buddhist. 
also venerated three mountains as the dwelling- 
places of three especially revered Bodhisattvas. 
This chapter contains also an interesting 
account of the Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India to see the sacred sites of Buddhism and 
obtain Buddhist texts. The last chapter, by 
Sakai Usaku, provides a valuable account of 
Buddhist and Shinto pilgrimage in Japan. 

The present volume may be judged as 
successfully fulfilling its purpose in showing 
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the various forms of pilgrimage that have 
found expression over so vast a period of time 
and so wide a geographical area. No attempt 
is made at providing a comparative study, and 
the index does not really serve to this end, 
despite the statement that such is its intention. 
The documentation of some of the chapters 
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is very useful, and so are the many sketch 
maps. The editors are to be congratulated on 
their achievement so far, and the final two 
volumes of the series will be awaited with 
interest. 


S. G. F. BRANDON 
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Joser Larz (tr.): Das Buch der Wezire 
und, Staatssekretüre von Ibn ‘Abdiis 
Al-Gahsiyari : Anfünge und Umaiya- 
denzeit. (Beiträge zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Ht. 11.) 
ix, 182 pp. Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag 
fir Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 
1958. DM. 9.60. 


The ‘ Book of Wazirs ' of Jahshiyari is one of 
our most important texts on the early history 
of Islamic bureaucracy. In this volume 
Dr. Latz offers the first translation into a 
European language of part of this work, 
covering the period of the patriarchal and 
Umayyad Caliphs. The often elliptical 
narratives of Jahshiyari have been provided 
with cross-references to other sources where 
fuller versions are found, as well as with brief 
but useful annotations оп persons, places, and 
incidents mentioned. A fifty-page introduction 
discusses the author, the book, the diwan, and 
the secretaries. 


Ricsard Hitt: Egypt in the Sudan, 
1820-1881. (Middle Eastern Mono- 
graphs, 11.) xii, 188 pp., map. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1959. 25s. 


‘The object of this book’, says the author, 
‘is to explain the nature and significance of the 
Egyptian occupation of the Sudan.’ Covering 
the period from the first Egyptian invasion 
under Muhammad ‘Ali to the withdrawal 
of Egyptian forces before the triumphant 
Mahdi, the book is mainly concerned with 
political and military history, but also includes 
some consideration of social, economic, and 
administrative matters. Mr. Hill has used a 
wide range of pubhshed and unpublished 
sources, the latter including the archives in 
London and Cairo. There is & survey of the 
main sources used, but no bibliography. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and Epwarp D. 
Myers: A study of history. Vol. хт. 


Historical atlas and gazetteer. хі, 
257 pp. London, etc: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal 


Institute of International Affairs, 
1959. 35s. 


This volume consists of two parts. The first 
(pp. 1-80) is а gazetteer of all place-names 
mentioned in the Study of history, with 
references both to the full study and 


the Somervell Abridgement. The second 
(pp. 83-202) is an historical atlas, designed to 
ilustrate the text of the Study, but at the 
same time intended by the authors * to do more 
that this and to be of some value, also, as an 
independent work of reference’. A separate 
index of place-names 1n the atlas is provided. 
A special appendix (pp. 203-16) deals with 
Hittite sites and locations shown on two of the 
maps. 


JAMES Krirzeck and R. Bayity WINDER 
(ed.): The world of Islam: studies 
in honour of Philip К. Hitti. уш, 
372 pp., front., 6 plates. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 50s. 


The name of Professor Philip K. Hitti is 
well known to students of Arab history and 
literature. Professor Hitti, who was born in 
Shimlan, Lebanon, in 1886, retired from the 
chair of Semitic Literature at Princeton in 
1954, after playing a major role in the spread 
of Arabic studies in America. A volume 
of studies in his honour has now been produced 
by a number of his colleagues, former colleagues 
and students at Princeton University. It is 
divided into three parts, as follows : 

Part one—Islam. and its antecedents : 
The meaning of amàniy^ in sirah 2:73 
(Alfred Guillaume), Some similarities and 
differences between Christianity and Islam: 
an essay in comparative religion (Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith), ‘Urf and law in Islam 
(Farhat J. Ziadeh), The head upon the knees : 
a note to I Kings 18:42 (Rudolf Mach and 
John Н. Marks), On the patriciate of Imrv’- 
al-Qays (Irfan Kawar). Part two—the world of 
medieval Islam: Some new light on the 
history of Karman in the first century of the 
Hijrah (George C. Miles), Al-Mushatta, 
Baghdad, and Wasit (Oleg Grabar), The Arabic 
palimpsests of Mount Sinai (Aziz S. Atiya), 
Some biographical and bibliographical notes on 
Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (Nicholas L. Heer), 
Radwün the maligned (Robert W. Crawford), 
Ibn-Rushd's defence of philosophy (George Е. 
Hourani) Ibn-al-Tiqtaqa and the fall of 
Baghdad (James Kritzeck), a fourteenth- 
century view of language (T. B. Irving). 
Part  three—The modern Near East: 
Abu-al-Dahür, the Ruwalah ‘utfah (Jibra'il 
Jabbur) Islamic philately as an ancillary 
diserpline (Harry W. Hazard), Ideological 
influences in the Arab revolt (C. Ernest Dawn), 
Arab unity: ideal and reality (Harold W. 
Glidden), The Turko-'Iràgi frontier and the 
Assyrians (John Joseph), Islamic literature in 
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post-war Iran (Yahya Armajani) Education 
in Al-Bahrayn (R. Bayly Winder), Lebanon, 
“land of light ’ (Nabih Amin Faris), Americans 
from the Arab world (Morroe Berger). 

The volume also includes a biography of 
Professor Hitti and a bibliography of his 
published works in three sections, covering 
books (including reprints and translations), 
shorter studies (including newspaper articles), 
and reviews. 


WALTHER Hinz: Persisch. 1. Leitfaden 
der Umgangssprache. 3. verbesserte 
Auflage. ix, 280 pp. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1959. DM. 18. 


The appearance of a third (improved) 
edition of Professor Hinz’s Persisch is sufficient 
proof of the value of this ‘ primer °’. There is a 
brief introduction to the phonology, script, 
and grammar of Persian (pp. 1-45), but the 
greater part of the book (рр. 46-191) consists 
of useful colloquial and idiomatic phrases 
listed under convenient heads such as ° hotel ’, 
© meals ', ‘ sightseeing ', ‘illness’, etc. There 
follow (pp. 192-228) specimens of simple 
Persian prose, including stories, examples of 
correspondence, and a variety of official 
documents with which the traveller is likely 
to have to deal. The book concludes with a 
brief statement on Persian weights and 
measures, calendar, and currency. There is a 
German-Persian vocabulary containing ‘ more 
than 2,100 of the commonest words’. Alto- 
gether, the book constitutes an excellent vade- 
mecum for the visitor to Persia. 


R. M. SAVORY 


Middle Eastern affairs. No. 1. (St. 
Antony’s Papers, No. 4.) 141 pp. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1958. 
16s. 


There is no common theme in this collection 
of essays and a reviewer can only indicate their 
individual contents. ^ Four are basically 
historical: Professor Lambton's study of 
secret societies in Persia before 1905, which 
may usefully be read with recent Soviet 
writing on the subject; Dr. J. B. Kelly’s 
description of the establishment of the British 
position in the Persian Gulf; Dr. P. M. Holt’s 
study of the source materials for the Sudanese 
Mahdia; and Elie Kedourie’s discussion of 
the psychological problem of the Christian 
Arab in the twentieth century through the 
diaries of Khalil Sakakini. Two essays deal 
with the social policy of the Army régime in 
Egypt. M. T. Audsley contributes a severely 
factual account of trade unions and social 
welfare legislation and Gabriel Baer a very 
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useful study of wagf reform, based principally 
on Al-Ahram. The most ambitious essay is 
Albert Hourani’s attempt to discuss the 
implications of the Suez crisis of 1956. Time 
and chance have befallen this and now its 
only interest derives from the charm of 
Dr. Hourani’s writing and a curious period 
flavour. 
M. E. YAPP 


Dur Kumar GHOSE: England and 
Afghanistan : a phase in their relations. 
xv, 230 pp., 2 maps. Calcutta: The 
World Press Private Ltd., 1960. 
Rs. 15, 25s. 


Dr. Ghose has written an account of British 
policy towards Afghanistan from 1876 to 1887. 
The three chief events considered are the 
second Afghan war, the Panjdeh crisis, and the 
delimitation of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan by  Anglo-Russian agreement. 
His book is based on official papers in the 
National Archives of India together with a few 
letters from the Lytton papers, which are ın 
the India Office Library. He does not make 
any use of the Ripon papers, nor of any 
Russian work. 

The use of official papers does make this 
book an advance on previous writing on the 
subject, but the range of sources used is not 
sufficiently wide nor the argument sufficiently 
well knit to make it an authoritative study. 
In particular Dr. Ghose fails to establish some 
of his principal points. He argues that Lytta 
came to India already determined on breaking 
up Afghanistan, but only produces evidence 
that Lytton held these views after the massacre 
of Cavagnari and his party. Similarly it 1s not 
established that Ripon came to India deter- 
mined to maintain all the territorial gains of 
Gandamak. Non sequiturs are in fact endemic 
in the book. 

M. E. YAPP 


S. Sman Мр. Araur Ranma (ed): 
Safina-3-Hindi, by Bhagwan Das 
Hindi. (Arabic & Persian Research 
Institute Publication Series, 1.) [i], 
4, 318, [xxxii] pp. Patna: Institute of 
Post-Graduate Studies and Research 
in Arabic & Persian, 1958/1377. 
This biographical dictionary (iadhkira) of 

the Indo-Persian poets who wrote between 

1759 and 1804, edited from its only known MS 

in the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Library st 

Bànkipür, is the work of Bhagwan Das Hindi 

(b. 1750) who was a kayasth attached to the 

court of Oudh. He was the author of seven 

works in Persian prose and verse, including a 
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biography of the Prophet of Islam and 
mathnawis in imitation of Nizimi and Khusrau. 
In the eighteenth century Hindus contributed 
extensively to iadhkwa-writing in Persian; 
Bhagwin Рав, who is а representative of this 
tradition, held eclectic views and was a 
personal friend of the great tadhkira-writer 
Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgiràmi. 

The Safina-i Hindi is of considerable 
historical interest as a source-book of informa- 
tion about the Indo-Persian poets writing 
during the reign of Shah ‘Alam, for comparison 
of biographical material with  tadAkwas 
compiled at that time or later, for study of the 
survival of Indo-Persian poetry in an age when 
the literary scene had already come to be 
dominated by Urdu poets like Mir and Sauda, 
for references to hagiological associations in 
the lives of some well-known poets, and for a 
study of the Hindu contribution to the Persian 
version written in the subcontinent, as 38 out 
of 336 poets catalogued in this work are Hindus. 


AZIZ AHMAD 


SyED Hasan (ed.): Majmu-i-ashaar : 
Maulana Muzaffar Shams Balkhi. 
(Arabic & Persian Research Insti- 
tute Publication Series, 2.) [i], 20, 
96, [ii] pp. Patna: Institute of Post- 
Graduate Studies and Research in 
Arabie and Persian, 1958. 


This collection of the Persian verses of 
Burhan alin Muzafar Shams Balkhi, a 
Saft of Bihar who was a disciple and one of the 
chief successors of Shaikh Yahya Maneri, the 
famous saint of the Firdüsiyya order, is based 
on a MS which the editor claims to have found 
in the possession of Hakim Syed Tagi Hasan 
Balkhi, though comparative use has also been 
made of a printed version of these poems 
which appeared in 1909. 

Shams Balkhi’s verses are an interesting 
specimen. of the mystical poetry written by 
Suft poets of India in the late fourteenth 
century. Despite spontaneous mystic volition 
they show little poetic merit; and it 1s 
interesting to note that the style which is 
followed seems to have been derived from that 
of Rumi in his Diwan-i Shams-i Tabriz. 
Occasionally in this collection one comes across 
verses which relate to controversial tensions 
arising out of the practices of certain Saft 
orders, such as those justifying the inspiration 
of music and ecstatic dance. 

The material presented in the editor’s English 
introduction is based upon local hagiographical 
works, and is interesting, though one 1s left 
with the impression of a lack of historical 
analysis and of a critical approach. By far the 
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most serious shortcoming in the introduction is 
its unsystematic method of transliteration. 


AZIZ AHMAD 


MunaMMAD Вов (ed.): Panjabi qiggé 
farsi габат тё (mujallad duwwam). 
(Intishàrát Panjabi Adabi Akádami, 
5.) [vii], 97 pp. Lahore: [Panjabi 
Adabi Akaédami], 1338/1960. 


This is the second volume of articles on the 
Persian verse translations of Punjabi folk-tales, 
Of these, Sasst Panniin is represented by two 
Persian renderings: one, Zibà Nigar, by 
Muhammad Riza Rizà'i (c. 1643), and the 
other, Тйт- ‘ishg, by Salümat ‘Ali Khan 
Salami (c. 1896). The other Punjabi folk-tale, 
Hir wa Ranjha, is represented by three 
Persian renderings: the first, Mathnawi Hir 
wa Ranjha, by Hayat Jin Baqi Kulabi 
(c. 1579) ; the second, Muntakhabat-i mathnawt 
Hir wa Ranjha, by Mir Muhammad Murad 
La'iq Jaunpüri (c. 1685)); and the third, 
Qissa-i shq-i Hir wa Ranjhan, by Mir Qamar 
al-din Minnat (c. 1783). 

Three of the articles have been written by 
Muhammad Bagir and the remaining two by 
others: all follow a similar general pattern : 
brief examination of the biographical material 
relating to the Persian poets concerned, 
description of the MSS available, descriptive 
comments on the treatment of the story in the 
Persian versions outlining divergences and 
digressions in each case, and ending with 
extensive quotations from the particular 
Persian version. The five-page appendix 
consists of extracts throwing some light on the 
subject-matter of the text. It is followed by a 
short bibliography. 

The work is useful and of a scholarly, though 
introductory, nature; and it is interesting to 
note that the technique of research and 
compilation is very close to that used in. 
modern Tran. 

AZIZ AHMAD 


Рат HACKER : Prahlada : Werden und 
Wandlungen einer Idealgestalt. Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte des Hinduismus. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur in Mainz. Abhandlungen 
der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Klasse, Jahrg. 1959, Nr. 9, 
13.) 2 parts: 147 pp.; 149-253 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Verlag der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1960. DM. 
14, 10. 


This important publication gives more than 
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the title suggests. It is a major contribution to 
the history of Hindu mythology, religion, 
philosophy, and dharmaáüstra and their mutual 
relations. Even to-day Prahlada (or Prahráda) 
continues to be a symbol of Vaisnava piety, 
a ' King of the Devotees’ (bhakta-raj). His 
legend (or rather legends) is a ‘ border-line 
ease ’ in which a gradual transition, comprising 
several stages, from pure mythology to higher 
and more philosophical forms of religion 
becomes manifest. There are numerous 
versions of this legend in Sanskrit as well as 
in the modern vernaculars. Professor Hacker 
traces the history of these versions from the 
Vedie period (i.e. Brahmanas) onward, ex- 
amining the development and transformations 
of this pious, heroic demon or titan (asura, 
daitya, dànava) who, despite the horrible 
torments to which he was subjected, rose 
against his father, Hiranyakaéipu, in defence 
of Visnu of whom he had become an ardent 
devotee. Professor Hacker’s book 16 a model 
of critical textual investigation. It is based 
mainly on a comparative study of the relevant 
episodes in the Mahabharata and the so-called 
Purüna-Paücalaksama texts (see W. Kirfel) 
with reference to a very large number of other 
texts (Advaita, Visistidvaita, Buddhist, etc.). 
Detailed references and specifications of these 
texts are listed separately (pp. 237-42). The 
book gives a wealth of information which 
cannot be adequately summarized in a short 
notice. It comprises an introduction, five 
chapters with many subdivisions, and an 
appendix containing a schematic exposition of 
the relations of the investigated texts, indexes, 
bibliographies, etc. In the first chapter the 
author describes the origin of the legend 
(T'aittiriya Brahmana) in which Prahlada 
(with different parents) holds a position among 
the Asuras similar to that of Praj&pati among 
the gods and in which his character is almost 
opposite to that of the later developments ; 
genealogy and chronology of the myths; 
Prahlada in the myths of the Nrsimhavatàra 
and Vamanavatara (Vàmanapràdurbhava) of 
Visnu. The second and third chapters are 
devoted to a very detailed analysis of the 
legend in the Visnupuràna and the Bhàgavata- 
purana, the fourth and fifth to further and 
subsidiary developments. The book sheds 
considerable light on such topics as the 
development of Bhakti, the mutual influence 
of Buddhism and Vaisnavism, the relation 
between mythology and theology, ethics, 
Saktism, Saivism, and many others. 


D. F. 


A. HoHENBSERGER: Ратањија, ein 
Philosoph indischer  Gottesmystik : 
seine Lebensanschauung nach den 


wichtigsten Quellen. (Bonner Orient- 
alistische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 1C.) 
xvi, 159 pp. [Bonn]: Selbstverlag des 
Orientalischen Seminars der Univer- 
sitat Bonn, 1960. DM. 12.25. 


This book contains & lucid exposition of 
Vaisnavism in general and the Vifistádvaiza 
system in particular. It is based mainly on a 
new analysis of Ràmànuja's works, including 
the Sribhasya, the Bhagavadgitabhasya, and 
the Vedarthasamgraha. In the various chap- 
ters the author discusses the sources of 
knowledge, reality, the physical world, the 
individual souls, emancipation, and relevant 
temporal, cosmological, and eschatological 
theories. These chapters are preceded by an 
introduction in which the author gives a 
concise survey of Indian religious develoo- 
ments starting with the Vedic period. The 
final chapter contains an interesting 
‘retrospective view’ concerning the Indian 
and Western evaluations of Ramanuja as a 
philosopher and religious reformer as well as 
of his philosophy as compared with the 
Gospels. This section will be of special interest 
to Christian theologians. The work is written 
not only for professional Indologists and 
theologians, but also for a wider circle of 
interested readers. For this reason, nearly all 
Sanskrit technical-philosophical terms have 
been omitted, Only translations and para- 
phrases are given, even in the index. This ів a 
regrettable defect in an otherwise good book. 
The author has added an extensive but by no 
means complete bibliography. Especially wich 
regard to the Buddhist section (p. 577.) 
more up-to-date works might have been 
included. 

D. Е. 


S. SUBRAHMANYA Sastri (ed): The 
Samgitaratnakara of Sárigadeva, with 
the Kalanidhi of Kallinatha and tie 
Samgitasudhakara of Simhabhipala. 
Vol. ir—aedhyayas 2-4. Revised by 
V. Krishnamacharya. (The Adyar 
Library Series, Vo. 43.) x, 434 p». 
Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, [1959]. 


Scholars in the field of research in Indian 
music certainly are greatly indebted to the 
Adyar Library and Research Centre for 
reissuing the second volume of their valuable 
edition of the text of the Samgitaratnakara 
with the commentaries of Kallinétha and 
Simhabhipala, which, between them, reflest 
the development of Indian music over a period 
of about three centuries. 

This is not a mere reprint. The editors have 
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taken pains to correct mistakes that had crept 
into the 1944 edition (out of print since 1954) 
and to improve defective readings, especially 
in the text of Simhabhipila’s commentary, 
which enhances the value of this new issue. 
The most important work of the middle period 
of Indian classical music must be available in 
as perfect a form as possible. 


A. A. BAKE 


Prerre Bessaicnet: Tribesmen of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. (Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan Publications, 
No. 1.) Cover-title, [iv], iii, 4-110 pp., 
20 plates, 8 maps, 3 tables. Dacca: 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1958. 
Rs. 5. 


This publication is the result of several 
brief spells of anthropological field-work 
undertaken at a time when Professor 
Bessaignet headed a Unesco project aiming at 
the creation of a Department of Sociology in 
the University of Dacca. Our information on 
the hill tribes of Eastern Pakistan is so sparse 
that any contribution to the ethnography of 
this area is welcome, and Professor Bessaignet’s 
monograph contains a lucid general description 
of the present situation of the hill tribes as well 
as some detailed data on individual settlements 
and family groups. The latter are presented in 
the form of notes taken presumably from the 
author’s diaries, and it would seem that the 
slim volume was made up, perhaps somewhat 
hurriedly, by including every item of new 
information which became accessible to 
Professor Bessaigent in the course of his 
academic work in Dacca. Thus there is an 
appendix with miscellaneous ethnographic 
data and another appendix consisting of 
documents from the archives of a local raja 
family. Finally there is a third appendix 
containing a collection of personal memories 
by the daughter of the last British Deputy 
Commissioner of the Chittangong Hill Tracts. 


C. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORF 


Евон HaENisCH (ed.): Der Kienlung- 
Druck des mongolischen Geschichis- 
werkes Erdeni yin tobci von Sagang 
Secen. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Liveratur in Mainz. Veróffent- 
lichungen der Orientalischen Kom- 
mission, Bd. хш.) viii, 271 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GMBH, 1959. DM. 28. 


This is the fourth major work devoted by 
Erich Наепіве to the Mongol chronicle 
Erdeni-yin tob, written in 1662 by the Mongol 
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historian Sayang seéen. More than half a century 
separates this latest publication from the first 
of the series: Die chinesische Redaktion des 
Sanang Setsen im Vergleiche mit dem mongol- 
ischen Urtexte (MSOS, OS, үп, 1904, 173-99). 
Later, Haenisch discovered the Manchu 
version and published it in transcription: 
Monggo han sai da sekiyen. Die Mandschufas- 
sung von есет Sagang’s  mongolischer 
Geschichte (Leipzig, 1988). The original 
Manchu text was reproduced in facsimile and 
published, together with the Chinese version, 
by G6 Minoru, L4 Tr Uu HE Moko genryit 
(Tokyo, 1940). 

The present volume consists of a short 
preface followed by the facsimile of the Mongol 
text as printed in China, towards the end of the 
reign of Ch‘ien-lung. This is the earliest 
printed version of the Erdeni-yin tobéi. Some 
forty years later it was followed by I. J. 
Schmidt’s edition and translation: Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Furstenhauses, 
verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen . . . (St. Petersburg, 
1829), a considerable scholarly achievement. 
Four manuscripts of the chronicle have 
recently been published, one by Haenisch 
himself: Hine Urga-Handschrift des mongol- 
ischen Geschichiswerks von Secen Sagang (alias 
Sanang Secen) (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institat fur 
Orientforschung, Verodffentlichung Nr. 25, 
1955), and three others by Fr. Antoine 
Mostaert: Erdeni-yin tobéi: Mongolian 
chronicle by Sayang Sečen, with a critical 
introduction (Scripta Mongolica, п, 4 vols., 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 

With the publication of the printed Ch'ien- 
lung version the time has perhaps come to 
attempt a critical edition of this important 
source of Mongol history. We note with 
sincere pleasure that, in spite of his advanced 
age, Professor Haenisch still finds energy to 
make further contributions to those studies 
which already owe hun so much. 


DENIS SINOR 


Suau Wine Cuan: Elementary Chinese. 
Second edition. xxx, 508 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
[01959]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 76s.) 


Professor Chan has revised his Chinese 
primer by appending a list of simplified 
characters with their traditional equivalents, 
arranged in what is surely the most sensible 
manner: by the number of strokes of the 
simplified forms. He has also expanded his 
introduction and made a number of minor 
corrections. | Elementary Chinese remains a 
useful primer for those whose inclination it is to 
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learn the language through the medium of 
Chinese characters, supplemented by a 
modified form of the Wade-Giles transcription. 
Teachers will find the simple colloquial texts 
contained im the later lessons useful for the 
early stages of character text reading. 


J. D. C. 


W. К. Liao (tr.) : The complete works of 
Han Fei ігй: а classic of Chinese 
political science. Vol. п. (Probsthain's 
Oriental Series, Vol. xxvi; Unesco 
Collection of Representative Works, 
Chinese Series.) ix, 338 pp. London: 
Arthur Probsthain, 1959. 42s. 


Dr. Liao published his translation of 
ch. 1-30 of the work of Han Fei tzü ek JE +, 


Legalist philosopher of the third century 
B.C., ав many as 20 years ago. The new 
volume, published posthumously, covers the 
remaining 25 chapters. Its high standard of 
scholarship and not so high standard of 
English will be familiar to all readers of the 
first volume, who will welcome the completion 
of an important addition to the Chinese 
literature accessible to Western readers. 


A. О. GRAHAM 


Liane Cnm'r-ogíAo : Intellectual trends in 
the Ch'ing period (Ch‘ing-tat hstieh-shu 
kai-lun). Translated with introduction 
and notes by Immanuel C. Y. Hsü. 
(Harvard East Asian Studies, 2.) 
xxii, 147, lii pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 45s.) 

This essay was the first of Liang’s two works 
on Ch‘ing dynasty thought and scholarship. 
It was written as a preface to a work on the 
European Renaissance, proved too large, and 
was published separately; but the very 
overdrawn analogy between Ch‘ing thought 
and the European thinkers of the Renaissance 
period was sustained. It was hastily written, 
is superficial, and like so much of Liang’s work 
fundamentally polemical; all but the best of 
Liang’s work contained a streak of journahstic 
irresponsibility. It was influential in its 
time, however, 1n. that it established Chinese 
precedents for the adoption of Western ways of 
thought and restored the reputation of the 
Ch'ing scholars. It is of interest now аз a 
historical document of the 1920's, but only one 
part of it, the brief description of the late 
Ch‘ing chin-wen school, is now of more than 
historical mterest. 

Suitably corrected and amplified by the 
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translator's competent notes and qualified by 
a foreword such as the thoughtful one here 
written by Dr. Brandt, it can serve as an 
introduction for the English reader to 300 
neglected years of Chinese thought. Perhaps 
its chief interest, however, is in the actual 
translation, which set tough problems because 
of the nature of Chinese philosophical 
terminology. Dr. Hsü has shown great talent 
and judgment here, and his equivalents for 
these Chinese terms will greatly assist the 
student who goes to the originals. 


JOHN GRAY 


Joun К. FAIRBANK and  Sso-vo 
Тёма: Ching adminstration: three 
studies. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, xrx.) x, 218 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1960. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 40s.) 

This volume consists of reprints of three 
articles first published in the Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies between 1939 and 1941. 
They are: ‘On the transmission of Ch‘ing 
documents °, HJ AS, rv, 1939, 12-46 ; ‘ On tha 
types and uses of Ch'ing documents’, HJ AS, 
v, 1940, 1-71; ‘On the Ch'ing tributary 
system,’ HJAS, vi, 1941, 135-246. 

These articles laid the foundation of the 
study of the institutions through which China 
conducted her foreign relations in the early 
nineteenth century. Their reissue in ons 
volume will assist specialists who must refer to 


them frequently. 
JOHN GRAY 


SHIRLEY М. Bracer (tr.) : Chapters from 
а floating life; the autobiography of с 
Chinese artist : Shen Fu. xv, 108 pp., 
8 plates. London, еіс: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 16s. 


Mrs. Black has chosen to treat the Fou-sheng 
lu-ch$ in an extremely high-handed way. 
Not only is her translation abridged anc 
rearranged (her preface prepares us for that). 
it actually adds to the original Poems by 
Tu Fu (p. 13) and by Li Po (p. 14) have been 
inserted into a literary discussion. A short 
paragraph in the middle of p. 12 seems to be 
pure invention. Several trite allusions, worth 
perhaps & brief note, have been expanded 
info long explanations and placed in the 
narrator’s mouth. But these are really only 
extreme instances of a process of padding to 
which the whole work has been subjected ; 
the ‘ yawning’ of the bride’s attendant on 
p. 9, for example, does not appear in the 
original. Moreover, even in those parts of her 
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translation which do reflect the Fou-sheng 
liu-chi closely, Mrs. Black's version is none too 
accurate. There are several elementary 
mistakes, Thus, on p. 38, the S Ж... Ж 
ЖП construction has been misunderstood, and 
what should be something like ‘Why go on 
pinching and scraping when by one great 
effort we can have a lifetime of leisure ?' has 
been translated ‘You may even find some 
pleasure in the business of buying and selling. 
Nothing could be worse for you than enduring 
the weariness and monotony of enforced 
idleness '. 

If this were the first translation ever made of 
the Fou-sheng liu-chi, it would have a certain 
value. In fact, a complete translation by 
Lin Yutang has long been available. It was 
first published, in instalments, in the Tien 
Hsia Monthly in 1985; it was then published 
separately, together with the Chinese text, by 
the Hsi Feng Shé w A jik, 1939; finally, 
it was included in The wisdom of China. 


P. D. H. 


Ne Broseen Fone: The Chinese in 
New Zealand : a study in assimilation. 
ix, 145 pp. Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University Press; London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
HK$ 20, 30s. 


This study, based on an M.A. thesis for the 
University of Otago, is the first published work 
of any length on New Zealand’s Chinese 
minority. The author emigrated from China 
as a child in 1939, and is thus anatomizing the 
very small community to which she herself 
belongs—a circumstance which lends to her 
work a certain piquancy. For the most part, 
she writes from her own experience and 
observation, but she also makes use of such 
historical works (mainly unpublished theses) 
and. statistical data (mainly census figures) as 
are available. Apart from a brief sketch of 
Chinese immigration, there are chapters on the 
composition of the Chinese population, 
institutional life, family organization, educa- 
tion, occupation and recreation, social 
acceptance, and the various factors favouring 
assimilation. Because of the vagaries of New 
Zealand’s immigration policy in the past, it is 
possible to divide the Chinese population 
neatly into a number of groups. With this 
division as the basis of her work, the author is 
able to demonstrate clearly the rapid rate at 
which the second-generation Chinese are being 
assimilated. One shortcoming of the study is 
the comparative lack of information on inter- 
marriage. 

P D. B. 
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Kazuo Kawar: Japans American 
interlude. vii, 257 pp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
(English agents: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 40s.) 


This book is a survey of the American 
military occupation of Japan (1945-51) with 
particular reference to those aspects of policy 
which were directed to the introduction of 
democracy. The author is Japanese and was 
editor of the principal English-language 
newspaper of Japan during much of the period 
in question. He is also American-educated and 
now teaches political science at an American 
university. This, though it makes him in some 
respects untypical as a Japanese, qualifies him 
admirably to expound a Japanese viewpoint— 
in practice, that of the moderate reformer, or 
the conservative of liberal outlook—to the 
Western reader. Most of his book deals with 
politics or with the political consequences of 
economic and social policy: political parties, 
the constitution, the role of the emperor, the 
judiciary, the bureaucracy, trade unions, 
business combines, land reform, education 
(both primary and university), the press and 
radio, all these are discussed in turn and 
related to the central theme of democraoy. 
The treatment is discursive, introducing à good 
deal of historical and sociological background 
(much more accurately than is usual for books 
on recent events), making the whole a survey 
of Japanese society in a rather wider context 
than that merely of the occupation years. 
Moreover, it presents a reasoned case for the 
modification of some of the changes then 
introduced, a justification of the ‘reverse 
course ! in balanced terms, which is not often 
to be found in English. All in all, it 15 a useful 
and welcome book. Perhaps an enterprising 
publisher will now persuade a Japanese 
Socialist (if he can find one as well qualified) to 
present a different point of view. 


W, Ө. BEASLEY 


JUDITH Dsamour: Malay kinship and 
marriage in Singapore. (London 
School of Economics. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 21.) [vii], 
151 pp. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1959. 
25s. 

Dr. Djamour went to Smgapore in January 
1949, and left at the end of November 1950, 
thus living in the Colony at a time of increased 
preoccupation of Muslim leaders with reform 
in the field of marriage and divorce. She 
divided her work between a fishing village of 
local Malays on the south-west coast and an 
urban area inhabited by local Malays, 
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immigrant Indonesians, Chinese, and Indians. 
Two months were spent in an exclusively 
Malay suburb known as the Malay Settlement. 
When arriving in the field, she was interested 
in two main problems: firstly the problem of 
marriage instability and its effect on divorced 
couples, their children, and their kinfolk; 
secondly the problem of whether a lack of 
formal corporate groupings among the 
economically depressed Malay minority might 
not be compensated by special types of 
informal economic solidarity between one 
person and his or her close relatives. Later she 
became interested in the additional problem of 
the adoption of young children as an integral 
part of Malay family organization. 

Dr. Djamour found that these Malays 
attach almost equal importance to both 
maternal and paternal relatives. Though 
Islamic ideology decrees that the latter are 
‘stronger’ and ' more important’, people in 
practice had strong ties with the former 
through frequent matrilocal residence and the 
fact that children of divorcees tend to live 
with their mothers, From a comparison with 
East London material, she argues that, in all 
societies where marriage is unstable, close 
emotional and economic ties can be expected 
between a woman and her olose kin. A child’s 
position, on divorce, however, will be 
determined by the nature of the kinship 
system and, in a bilateral society, will 
frequently lead it towards the maternal side. 
Though ‘the conditions of Islamic Malay 
society would have led one to expect a strong 
subservience of women, Dr. Djamour found 
that wives had as much authority as husbands 
if not more. Though divorce meant hardship 
for а woman, she would face it with a courage 
graphically illustrated in the remark ‘ What use 
is a full belly when the heart is sad?’, one 
congruent with the value placed on immediate 
personal happiness exhibited in all spheres of 
Malay life. 

A tradition to protect and behave kindly 
towards women and to give them help in times 
of need; reliance on the natural links of 
kinship for help; the sacrifice of parents in 
respect of children with very little reciprocity ; 
the ease with which divorce can be obtained in 
Islam and the toleration shown towards it; 
the extremely neat way in which Malays 
exploit the everlasting need of some to have 
children and of others to get rid of them 
without losing sight of the child’s interests 
and happiness are examined successively, and 
with strong emphasis on economic and social 
effects, as factors permitting marita] instability. 
Looking to the future, Dr. Djamour sees the 
increased education of women and the reform 
of the divorce machinery balanced by an 
increased realization on the part of men of 
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their maintenance responsibilities. Nor is 
there any likelihood that Malays, by becoming 
more self-reliant economically will cease from 
wishing for the advice, friendship, and 
company of their kin. 

In a field where no great quantity of 
anthropological work has been carried out, this 
clearly written and unpretentious monograph, 
based on Dr. Djamour’s thesis material, will 
stand as a useful adjunct to the work of her 
husband, Dr. M. Freedman, on Chinese family 
organization in the same area. 


E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


Lesie Н. PALMIER: Social status and 
power in Java. (London School of 
Economics. Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, No. 20.) x, 171 pp. 
London: University of London, The 
Athlone Press, 1960. 30s. 

Dr. Palmier writes about central Java, where 
he lived in 1951 and 1953. He discusses the 
position of the leaders of Javanese society 
taking as his main problem ‘ systems of status 
in Java and their relation to changes in the 
administrative and economic field ’. 

A main element in this élite is the nobulizy. 
The author traces the origin of the nobles, 
describes their position under Dutch rule, 
analyses a typical set of kinship links within 
a sample of noble families, and demonstrazes 
a strong connexion between traditional 
status and position in the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. This analysis is extremely neat and 
sharp, but the samples from which it is made 
are very small, and one would have liked a more 
resolute attempt at generalizing the findings. 
But this is, perhaps, an inadequacy not so 
much in the author as in the whole discipline 
of social anthropology. 

Noble birth is, in theory at least, no longer 
an avenue to power in Java, and Dr. Palmier 
shows that many of those who were coming 
into power at the time he was in Java employed 
status symbols and held values which the 
traditional nobility did not hold—in particular 
a militant adherence to Islam. Nevertheless 
the traditional style of life of the nobility 
still commanded respect—at least in the 
somewhat provincial society in which 
Dr. Palmier lived. We are given convincing 
reasons for this conservatism, and a lucid 
exposition of relationships between varicus 
categories in the élite. 

On questions of status and status symbols 
the author is almost invariably sure-footed. 
On questions of power he seems rather less 
clear. His general description of what has 
happened since Indonesia became a republic 
is clear, when he is telking of the whole state. 
But in his minute and careful analysis of the 
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two towns, on which the main part of the book 
is based, it is less easy to see who calls the tune. 
We get a very clear picture of social status 
(in the sense, almost, of ‘ etiquette’), but a 
much less clear picture of the realities of power 
at the present day. 

One final word on the general significance of 
studies of this kind should be made. In the 
last decade there has been much sociological 
research in the peasant societies of Asia and 
elsewhere, and by far the greater part has 
concentrated upon peasants, the lowest level 
of the society. Dr. Palmer has studied an 
élite and he is to be praised for having made a 
venture into an important new field. 


F. G. BAILEY 


CHARLES VERNIER: Introduction à la 
langue tahitienne : grammaire, vocabu- 
laire usuel, conversation. 163 pp. 
Paris: Éditions Besson & Chante- 
merle, 1959. 


This work (a second and enlarged edition of 
the Grammaire de la langue tahatienne (essai) 
of 1934) will be of interest to linguists concerned 
with the problem of the status of the parts of 
speech. Within a small compass the author 
has succeeded in making room not only for a 
Tahitian grammar in outline (part 1: 
* Éléments de grammaire du dialecte tahitien °) 
but also & great deal of materiallikely to be 
useful to residents of or visitors to Tahiti 
(part п: ‘Analyse grammaticale—lectures 
appliquées—vocabulaire—conversation ’). 

The problem of voice and aspect in the 
Polynesian verb is treated with appropriate 
emphasis but it may be doubted whether an 
original solution has been proposed for this 
refractory problem. In setting out the 
dichotomy of the two well-known nominal 
classes the author sets up (p. 36) an interesting 
subdivision of class ‘ O ' into (a) ‘ Chacune des 
parties d’un tout, qu’il s’agisse d’une personne, 
d'un animal ou d'une chose inanimée’, 
(b) * Tout ce qui émane, sort ou provient d'un 
étre vivant ou d'une chose inanimée’, and 
(c) Tout ce qui recouvre, revêt, abrite ou 
protège un être vivant ou une chose inanimée ’. 
A curious discrepancy will be noticed between 
the treatment of pronunciation and phonology, 
where the author shows his competence, and 
the handling of morphology and syntax which 
seems to take it for granted that the method 
suitable for the description of Latin is also 
adequate for Tahitian (pp. 26-9: ‘ Le cas. 
Vocative: 6 juge, vous condamndies’). This 
inadequacy from the pomt of view of 
descriptive linguistics may be due to the 
author’s desire to provide a foundation of 
formal Tahitian grammar upon which the 
teaching of French may subsequently be laid. 
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It is probable that the reader will, however, 
regard this as a gallant, but unsuccessful, 
attempt to teach by proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. Yet in spite of its 
theoretical insufficiencies, the work under 
consideration leaves the impression of being a 
conscientious and well-informed analysis. 


G. B. M. 


Howarp J. Prpraza:  Borrioboola- 
Gha: the story of Lokoja, the first 
British settlement in Nigeria. xii, 
118 pp., 7 plates. London, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 18s. 


In this agreeably written little volume 
Mr. Pedraza outlines the principal phases of 
British enterprise in Nigeria as seen. from one 
fixed point, the little river port of Lokoja at 
the Niger-Benue confluence, where he has 
himself served for some years as district 
officer. 

For many years as the Dickensian title 
reminds us the implanting of a ‘civilized ° 
settlement near the confluence was among 
the darling projects of those British phil- 
anthropists who sought the regeneration of 
Nigeria by the stimulation of ‘legitimate’ 
commercial ties with Europe. 

The author traces their exploratory efforts 
in some detail from Laird’s expedition of 1832, 
the failure of the Model Farm project of 1841, 
and the extraordinary career of W. B. Baikie 
the self-appointed ‘ consul’ at the confluence 
and, in 1860, the founder of Lokoja. 

The later chapters, in which tho narrative 
becomes rather more localized, deal with the 
development of Lokoja as a commercial and 
administrative centre in the era of Goldie and 
Lugard. 

This is not strictly a work of scholarly 
research but Mr. Pedraza has read widely and 
supplements the published material from 
documents in the Public Record Office as well 
as from the local records of Lokoja. His book, 
which will be useful to African schoolboys 
and undergraduates, is a welcome addition to 
the growing library of Nigerian history. 

D. H. JONES 


D. Новавт HovanroN (ed.) : Economic 
development in a plural society: 
studies in the Border region of the Cape 
Province. xv, 401 pp. Cape Town: 
Oxford University Press on behalf of 
the Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, Rhodes University, 1960. 
60s. 

This is а very detailed economic and 
socio-economic survey of a very small part of 
the Union of South Africa prepared by a team 
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from Rhodes University under its Professor 
of Economics during a five-year research 
programme. The initiative for it came from 
the Buffalo Catchment association, an 
unofficial body concerned with the conserva- 
tion and development of the resources of the 
Buffalo River basin. This lies within the two 
magisterial districts of East London and 
King William’s Town, and it is to this small 
area that most of this survey is directed, some 
1,547 square miles and some 200,000 
inhabitants, 60,000 whites and 140,000 
‘natives’ and Coloureds. 

There would seem to be few accessible 
economic facts about this area which are not 
set out here; one may learn, for example, 
that in 1955, 1,878 avocado pear trees were 
cultivated in the East London district, and 
that in 1947, 51-9 per cent of the gross profits 
of East London, hotels came from the sale of 
liquor, a figure, incidentally, appreciably 
below the average for South African cities. 
However, the diligent reader will discover 
more vital information than this, for East 
London is the fourth port of the Union and, 
although easily its smallest industrial area, it is 
somewhat surprisingly the most rapidly 
growing. The chapter on transport is a useful 
contribution to South African economic 
history. However limited it may have been in 
its origins, the survey cannot ignore the fact 
that East London is the commercial and service 
centre for one of the Union’s greatest native 
areas, the overcrowded and impoverished 
Transkei reserves, the scene of the original 
Glen Grey experiment. It would seem that 
to date East London and its surrounding areas 
of white settlement have gained little or 
nothing from the proximity of the reserves, 
not even labour, for they have enough cheap 
black labour of their own, but in the conclusion 
to this study some concern is expressed lest the 
implementation of apartheid might not cut off 
East London from what must be regarded as 
its ‘natural economic hinterland’. Equally, 
however, a true policy of ‘separate develop- 
ment’ might well be very beneficial for the 
whites of East London. The usefulness of the 
book is impaired by lack of a good map. 


J. D. FAGE 


Ersy LEUZINGER : Afrika: Kunst der 
Negervólker. (Kunst der Welt, ihre 
geschichtlichen, soziologischen und 
religiósen Grundlagen: die ausser- 
europäischen Kulturen.) 235 pp., 
including 64 col. photos., 4 maps. 
Baden-Baden: Holle Verlag, 1959. 
DM. 29.80. 


This book is intended as а general 
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introduction to African art but it does not 
contain much new or first-hand material. Tt 
begins with six background chapters on the 
geography, religion, sociology, material culture. 
techniques, and main artistic themes of the 
sculpture producing tribes. This section is 
followed by а necessarily sketchy survey of the 
many different styles of African sculpture 
according to regions. There is an appendix 
with maps, & bibliography, & glossary of 
technical terms, and an index. Theillustrations 
are disappointing. They consist of crude line 
drawings in the margins of the text and colour 
photographs which, though quite decorative 
in themselves, give a false idea of the tone 
values of the objects. The book as a 
whole compares unfavourably with Hans 
Himmelheber's Negerkunst und Negerkünstler 
(Braunschweig, 1960), where most of the 
photographs are original and printed olearly 
in black and white, and the text embodies the 
results of several study tours in Africa. 


GUY ATKINS 


A. К. HEgwrrr: Guide to resources for 
Commonwealth studies in London, 
Oxford and Cambridge, with biblio- 
graphical and other information. viii, 
219 pp. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press for the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies. 
1957. 21s. 


Mr. Hewitt has packed into the present 
Guide much of the information collected by 
him over a number of years in the course of his 
duties ав Secretary and Librarian of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies in the 
University of London. It is divided into three 
parts. The first gives a ‘general survey of 
resources’, beginning with a chapter on the 
general library picture in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, going on to describe the principal 
manuscript and archive depositories and the 
main collections of certain types of printed 
material such as parliamentary papers and 
official publications, periodicals and news- 
papers, with a chapter on theses and research 
in progress. In addition the author has 
provided a ‘ concise survey of library resources 
by subjects’ wherein the principal libraries 
specializing in history, political science, 
geography, law, sociology, and tropical 
medicine are named, and a select list of 
bibliographies of reference books, the latter 
term comprising mainly biographical works. 
Part x lists the libraries in the three cities and 
gives details of their principal collections on 
the Commonwealth with very useful informa- 
tion on times of opening and services provided. 
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A very short part rm indicates universities in 
the U.K. providing facilities for Common- 
wealth studies and higher organizations and 
institutions concerned with Commonwealth 
affairs. 

The Guide is intended, ın the author's words, 
as a help for advanced research workers, 
particularly those coming from overseas, to 
locate material for the study of the British 
Commonwealth. It may, however, be con- 
fidently asserted that other classes of persons 
will derive equal benefit from it: the research 
worker not yet ‘advanced’ for instance, will 
profit considerably from a careful study of the 
book in the very earliest stages of his research, 
the hbrarian of all types of library interested 
in the Commonwealth will find it indispensable 
in his daily work, and. the most senior student 
of Commonwealth affairs will certainly obtain 
from it information on matters important to 
him and hitherto unknown. 

A new edition will most certainly be called 
for, and it is to be hoped that the author's 
departure to other spheres of interest will not 
prevent him from undertaking this. It 
should, as already envisaged in the present 
work, contain notes on resources in other 
places in the British Isles: while overseas 
visitors will profit most from sojourns at 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge they will 
find it not unprofitable to visit Edinburgh, 
Aberystwyth, Manchester, and Belfast, to 
name but а few places. Inevitably in a work 
of this kind slight errors have crept in and 
improvements might be made. The statement 
on p. 72, for instance, that ‘ Asian material is 
available in the India Office Library and the 
library of India House, London’ is a little 
vague and insufficient. 


J. D. Р, 


A. R. Hewirr (comp.): Union list of 


Commonwealth newspapers in London, - 


Oxford and Cambridge. ix, 101 pp. 
London: University of London, The 
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Athlone Press for the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, 1960. 21s. 


The extent to which newspapers should be 
collected by libraries and preserved for poster- 
ity is a frequently-discussed problem. Their 
value as historical sources 1s at best somewhat 
dubious: their size and shape and the poor 
quality of the paper used for printing them 
make them expensive to store, whether binding 
or microfilming be the accepted method. 
All who make use of these documents, how- 
ever, and all librarians will receive gratefully 
this second bibliographical guide prepared by 
Mr. Hewitt for the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies in the University of London. Tt lists 
collections of 2,426 newspapers to be found 
ın. some 60 hbraries, archive depositories, and 
agencies in London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
(It is unlikely that many collections of value 
exist outside these three cities.) All territories 
within the British Commonwealth, with the 
exception of the United Kingdom, are included. 
Of former members, Burma is included up to 
1947, but Eire before its secession is not. 
Newspapers published in Egypt and Palestine 
will not be found in the list, but those of the 
Sudan up to 1955 are included. 

The largest collection is in the British 
Museum Newspaper Library at Colindale, in 
fact the Union list is basically the catalogue 
of that institution, with fairly substantial 
additions from the Public Record Office 
(limited to the period 1824-57), the India 
Office Library, the Bodleian, Rhodes House, 
and Cambridge University Library, and minor 
contributions from others. Exact details, in 
so far as these could be deduced from catalogues 
and lists provided by the libraries themselves, 
are given for dates covered and changes of title 
are recorded. The arrangement is alpha- 
betically by territory and place of publication, 
with an index of titles. 

The book is reproduced photographically 
from typescript, the titles being set out very 
clearly bearing in mind the restrictions 
imposed by this method. 

J. D. P. 
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A ROSETTE PHIALE INSCRIBED IN ARAMAIC? 
By A. D. H. Bivar 


(PLATES I-II) 


` FJ HE silver libation-bowl (phialé) to be described in this note was purchased 
in London about five years ago by the Hon. Robert Erskine, and now 


. forms part of his collection. To the owner's most generous co-operation we owe 





.. this opportunity to publish the piece, and the excellent photograph which 


| appears on plate т. At the time of the purchase, no information was available 






is to the place and circumstances in which the bowl was found. The опу 
conclusions to be reached are therefore those based on internal evidence. 
Bowls of the phialé type were very widely used in the ancient world.* 
For the purposes of the present discussion the range of comparisons can he 
narrowed. The large class of bowls possessing a hollow central boss—the 
phialé mesomphalos familiar to classical archaeologists—may be left wholly 
~ out of account. Our concern here is with the parallel class of rosette phialai. 
Within it are included a considerable variety of designs, of which, however, 
‘o but two groups are relevant in this context. Both are characterized by traces 
.. of manufacture on the lathe (with its corollary, the absence of hammer-marks 
_ evidencing the techniques of ‘ raising’, ‘ sinking’, and repoussé)? In both 
. groups the finer decoration consists of an incised pattern of lotus leaves. In 
ў both, ав we shall see, the rosette which decorates the base is worked by tke 
`` ehamplevé method. While this completes a summary of the chief features of 
the first of the two relevant groups—which we shall argue is the earlier—tke 
second group, to which from examples in glass the designation of the * Canosa 
group’ may be attached, has the further conspicuous detail of a row of pro- 
jecting lobes, made separately from the bowl, and attached singly to the 
underside, no doubt as a purchase for the user's hand. We shall consider 
the relationship of these two groups in the finds where they have been reported 
to occur, with a view to establishing the date and origin of the * Canosa group’, 
and consequently of the inscribed phialé. 
The detailed appearance of our subject may be gathered from figs. 1 and 2 


1 We are greatly obliged to Dr. R. D. Barnett, of the British Museum, for calling our attention 
to this object, and for his assistance in the practical arrangements for its study. Also to Dr. E. S. G. 
Robinson for the kind loan of his photographs of the silverware from Tel el-Maskhuta (see 
below), one of which he has allowed us to reproduce at plate 11, and to Mr. A. F. Shaw, Depart- 
ment of Egyptian Antiquities, British Museum, for the hospitality of his Departmental Library. 

? The classic dissertation of H. Luschey, Die Phiale, 1039, makes short work of the search 
for comparisons. 

3 For the technical terminology, and clear descriptions of the processes involved, see Herbert 
Maryon, ‘ Metal-working in the ancient world’, American Journal of Archaeology, Li, 1949, 
93-125. E 
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and from plate т. The bowl bears a short Aramaic} inscription in dotted 
(pointillé) lettéring upon one side. This has every appearance of having been 
applied at the time of manufacture, and seemed likely to provide corroborative 
evidence as to the date, place of origin, and authenticity of the bowl. The 
photograph was therefore submitted for an opinion to Professor W. B. Henning, 
who has kindly contributed the following note of commentary : 

‘The type of writing employed in the inscription suggests + 300 в.с. 
as its date. It consists of merely six letters, JIE" Tryprn; the third 
letter is large, although not unduly so, for y, but its left arm is far too short 
for g. Tryprn, the name of the owner of the bowl, would have been 
*Tippépvns in Greek rendering. It is as yet unattested?; it means 

- “ (possessing) good fortune through (the god) Тит”. The name of this 
Persian god, whose existence Néldeke established (Persische Studien, [1], 
1888, 33-36), is spelled "$ Try-, with emphasis on the second vowel (cf. 
Armenian T"), also in FAW Trybzw = TipiBafos on satrapal coins (e.g. 
Babelon, Perses achéménides, pp. xxix, 21, pl. ш, no. 16). A fuller spelling, 
=Y Tyry, may have been in use at the same period, if (+ • •  )3" m 
Cowley, Aramaic papyri, no. 37, line 13 belongs here, as either Tyry 
= Tipatos or CHAMIN *Tyrybwg “ (hoping for) salvation through T.". 
This became the normal form in Parthian in the first century B.c.; thus 
Tyry, Tyrynk,-Tyrydt (Tipiddrns) beside Туға, Tyrymtrk in the Nisa 
documents (I. M. Diakonoff and V. A. Livshitz, Dokument? iz №57, 1960, 
р. 24). At an early date the divine name was shortened to Tir in Persian ; 
hence the series Pahlavi tyrmtry (line 32) = Parthian tyrymtry (line 26) 
= Greek Ti pep (line 62) in the great inscription of Shapur I. This interesting 
name, which means “ (trusting in) a contract of alliance. with T'r(i)", 
is found also in a Manichaean fragment, as tyrmyhr = Tirmihr. A further 
example of the short spelling usual in the third century of our era is T'yld: 
= Tirdat in the inscription of Paikuli.’ 

The personage for whom the bowl was made will thus have been a Persian. 

To the left of this inscription is a group of lightly scratched Arabic numerals 
TA. Unless they be an auction number, which seems unlikely, it is difficuls 
to take them for anything but a Muslim (Hijri) date, equivalent to A.D. 1919-20 ; 
so recent a figure could only be the date of discovery, or of acquisition by some 
former, Muslim owner. The rosette upon the base has fourteen petals. The 
number of projecting lobes is eighteen, and there are, correspondingly, eighteen 
lotus leaves upon the underside of the bowl. The method by which the lobes 
are attached is of some interest. Each is hollow and separately shaped, unlike 

1 For phialai with Aramaic inscriptions, compare those from Tel el-Maskhuta, noticed on 
p. 193 below; also, of rather later date, those from Prokhorovka, near Orenburg, described in 
the Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte, s.v. Prochorovka; and by P. К. Kokovtsov apud M. L 
Rostovtsev, Materialy po Arkheologit Rossii, XXXVII, 1918, p. 82 (though from the available 
photographs they might equally well be Parthian), 


2 An analogous form, Tiravharna, is found in a Kharosthi inscription, S. Konow, ‘Kabul 
Museum stone inscription of the year 83 ', Acta Orientalia, xv1, 1038, 234-40. 
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the body of the bowl, by the repoussé method. The open edge of each was then 
turned out to form a flange. At the point upon the bowl where each lobe was 
to be attached a groove was cut, and this groove then undercut on the outside. 
Into the slot so made, the flange of each lobe was then inserted, perhaps by 
tapping lightly with a hammer. Finally the edge of the slot was tapped down 
with hammer or punch to hold all firmly in place. It is not clear why at the 
present time these lobes rattle when the bowl is shaken. They may contain 
some fragments of metal accidentally loosened, but no significance seems to 
attach to this circumstance. There are traces of a patch at one point on the 
rim of the bowl, but whether this is an ancient repair, or the work of a modern 
restorer, it is difficult to decide. 

Traces on the body of the bowl indicate that this was made by ‘ spinning’ 
upon a lathe. There is a series of very light, closely spaced, horizontal striations 
made by the pressure of the shaping-tool as the disk from which the bowl was 
made revolved upon the lathe. In the centre of the rosette under the base, 
and in the corresponding position inside the bowl are indentations which 
mark the points of attachment to the spindles of the lathe. "These features are 
of interest, since the date of the earliest use of the metalworker’s lathe has not 
been definitely established. There is, however, a suggested example of mid- 
fourth-century glassware ‘turned’ on the lathe which is likely to antedate 
our example in silver by several decades.? The rosette pattern on the base is 
worked by the champlevé method—the paring away of the surrounding field 
to leave the decoration in relief. The surrounding pattern of lotus leaves is 
outlined by a simple incised line, but the manner in which these leaves have 
been given their rather slighter degree of relief is less apparent. Immediately 
above the row of lobes at the neck of the vessel are two horizontal grooves which 
again would easily have been worked by the use of the lathe. On the bowl 
· itself there are no signs of hammer, or repoussé work. 

These special features of the inscribed bowl bring it into relationship with 
three groups of finds, which are all from Egypt and mutually interconnected. 
These are the treasures of Tel el-Maskhuta (ancient Pithom), of Tel Tmai 
(Thmouis), and of Toukh al-Garmous. The first contains an unlobed rosette 
phialé in other respects similar to our example, a deeper bowl with a more 
elaborate incised lotus design, and a variety of other objects. The second 
contains an identical deeper bowl, a very similar unlobed rosette phialé, and 
two lobed phialat comparable with our example. The third contains unlobed 
phialai, with strong numismatic evidence of a late (third century) date. When 
the three finds are compared, a relative chronology seems to emerge, and in 
the case of the unlobed bowls it is possible to essay an absolute dating. It will 
be convenient to list here the contents of the three finds, and to cite the relevant 
bibliography. 

1 See p. 189, n. 3. 


2 Corning Museum, Glass from the ancient world: the Ray Winfield Smith Collection, New 
York, 1957, 40-1, no. 6. 
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(a) Tel el-Maskhuta (Pithom) 


1. Rosette phialé, without lobes, broken in places. Decorated on the outside 
with incised leaf pattern (plate 11), and on the inside, with a radial lotus motif. 
New York market, 1953 ; subsequently acquired by the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art. 

2. Deep bowl, with lotus-bud decoration on underside, and Aramaic inscription. 

3. Phialé mesomphalos with marginal double-lotus pattern and Aramaic 
inscription round the rim. 

4, Vase or oenochoe (wine-pourer), with lotus-bud decoration as of (2) on 
underside. The Achaemenian-style ibex handle once attached seems not to 
belong to this vessel. 

5. Plain deep bowl with long Aramaic inscription. 

6. Numerous onyx ornaments in gold mounts. 

7. A large hoard of post-Salamis Athenian ‘ owl’ tetradrachms. 


Bibliography : 

Brooklyn Museum, Five years of collecting Egyptian art : catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion held at the Brooklyn Museum 11 Dec. 1956-17 March 1957, pp. 48-4, 
pl. 68-74. 

Isaac Rabinowitz, ‘ Aramaic inscriptions of the fifth century B.C.E. from 
a North-Arab shrine in Egypt’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, xv, 
1956, 1-9. ' 

Isaac Rabinowitz, ‘Another Aramaic record of the North-Arabian goddess 
Han-llat', Journal of Near Eastern Studies, хуп, 1959, 154-5. 

E. 8. G. Robinson, ‘ The Tell el-Maskhuta hoard of Athenian tetradrachms ’, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1947, 115-21. 

M. Jungfleisch, ‘ Procés-verbal de la séance du 5 juin 1948’, Bulletin de lc 
Société Française de Numismatique, juin 1948, 3. 

M. Jungfleisch, ° Remarques sur une trouvaille de tétradrachmes athéniennes 
faite au voisinage de Pithom ', Revue Numismatique, 1949, 27-34. 

M. Jungfleisch, ‘ Trouvailles faites aux abords de Tell-el-Maskhuta ', Spink’s 
Numismatic Circular, October 1949, 487—90. 

M. Jungfleisch, ‘Le trésor de Tell-el-Maskhuta. Note complémentaire ’. 
Revue Belge de Numismatique, xov, 1949, 124. 


From the associated coins Dr. Robinson has deduced that the date of this 
deposit falls in the first quarter of the fourth century B.c. Monsieur Jungfleisch 
has maintained a rather later date. Despite a lack of scientific documentation, 
the association of the coins and the silverware 1s generally accepted. For the 
latter, Dr. Rabinowitz has maintained a late fifth century date on the evidence 
of the inscriptions. It should be noticed that the existence of a virtual replica 
of the deep bowl listed above as no. 2, in no. 53274 from Tel Tmai, counts 
against too high a dating, and tends to pull the Tel el-Maskhuta treasure closer 
to those of Tel Tmai and Toukh al-Garmous, which we have now to examine. 
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(b) Tel Tmai (Thmowis), 1871 1 


53274. Deep bowl, with lotus-bud decoration on underside, a replica of Tel 


el-Maskhuta no. 2 above, but uninscribed. 


53275. Rosette phialé, lobed (the rosette having twelve petals), closely 


resembling the bowl in the Erskine Collection, but more elaborately 
finished. There are thirty, proportionately smaller, attached lobes. 


53276. Rosette phialé, unlobed (the rosette having fifteen petals). Lotus- 


leaf decoration on the underside is outlined with an unusually delicate 
incised line. 


53277. Rosette phialz, lobed (the rosette having fourteen petals). The pattern 


of leaves on the underside is now arranged so that alternate leaves are 
overlapped. There are twenty-eight attached lobes. 


53267. Phialé mesomphalos, with lotus-leaf pattern, and bosses round the bowl, 


all shaped by the repoussé method. 


Bibliography : 


E. 


E. 


Vernier, Catalogue générale des antiquités égyptiennes : bijoux et orfévreries, 
52001-53855. 

Vernier, La bijouterie et la joaillerie égyptiennes (Mémoires de l'Institut 
Français d' Archéologie Orientale du Caire, п), pl. xxr, 1 (= 53267), XX1, 2 
(= 53274), xxii, 1 (= 53275). ` 

W. von Bissing, Metalgefasse, nos. 3581-3584. 


(c) Toukh el-Garmous (elsewhere Qarmous) 


. A drinking-horn (кёраѕ) in a Greco-Iranian style, terminating in the form 
.of a winged griffin. A piece of exceptional quality, though damaged by 


corrosion. 


. Fine silver phialé mesomphalos, with a band of radial fluting about the 


central boss, and a marginal ‘ double-lotus ' pattern (as on Tel el-Maskhuta 
no. 3). The whole worked by the repoussé technique. 


. Rosette phiale, with lotus-leaf pattern of overlapping leaves surrounding 


the rosette. The rosette worked by champlevé technique, and the leaves 
incised. 


. А deeper bowl, similarly decorated, with a more elaborate and less successful 


rendering of the rosette. 


. An unstated number of similar silver phiala? and bowls, which appear not 


to have been illustrated. 


. A number of gold bracelets, and pieces of gold jewellery not relevant to our 


purpose here. 


. A large quantity of gold and silver coins, which seem not to have been 


published in detail, but which were described by C. C. Edgar in the following 
words : 


1 So named in the early literature, but subsequently stated to have come in fact from Mendes. 
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‘The date of all these objects is fixed within certain limits by the 
hundreds of gold and silver coins which were found along with them. 
The gold ones, according to the classification of Svoronos, belong to the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter and Ptolemy Philadelphus. The silver ones, 
which are much more numerous and varied, have as yet been only partly 
cleaned, but the great majority seem to fall within the satrapy and reign 
of Soter. Most if not all of the other articles must have been made 
within the period covered by the coins; or in other words they may 
be dated within a generation of 300 в.о’ 


Bibliography : 

C. C. Edgar, in M. G. Maspero, Le Musée Egyptien, 11, 57-62. 

Sydney P. Noe, Bibliography of Greek coin hoards, s.v. Toukh al-Garmous. 

M. I. Rostovtsev, Social and economic history of the Hellenistic world, 374, 

and pl. XLVI, 3. 

Ulrich Hausman, Hellenistische Reliefbecher, Stuttgart, 1960, 20, and Taf. 1, 1-2. 
L. Byvanck-Quarles van Ufford, ‘Les bols Mégariens', Bulletin van de 

Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis van de Antieke Beschaving (Leiden), 

XXVII, 1953, 14-15 and fig. 10; idem, ‘A propos d'un vase à Heidelberg’, 

ibid., хххи, 1957, 63. 

The comparison of these three groups of material shows plainly enough the 
context to which the Erskine bowl belongs, and at the same time suggests a 
relative chronology of the two varieties of rosette phialé. The specimens without 
lobes occur alone in the manifestly earlier Tel el-Maskhuta find. This is closely 
linked with that of Tel Tmai, in which, however, the lobed ‘ Canosa group’ 
phialai also appear. At the same time the occurrence of unlobed phialai in 
the Toukh el-Garmous find, connected by its coins (some of which may be 
as late as 246 в.с.) with the first half of the third century, suggests that the 
fifth-century horizon is too early for this material. An absolute dating for 
either of these varieties is not immediately obvious, but the consideration of 


some additional parallels will be helpful. 


(d) Achaemenian burial at Susa 


Contains, amongst a variety of objects, a spun, incised rosette phialé of 
the type with which we'are concerned, and two silver coins of the Phoenician 
city of Aradus, of the period 350-332 в.с. 


Bibliography : 
Délégation en Perse, Mémoires publiées sous la direction de M. J. de Morgan, 
уш, 1905, 43 ff. 
The phialé from Susa provides a valuable check on the dating. The two 
coins of Aradus with which it was found cannot be far removed in date from 
the phiale, and suggest the latter also was made about 350 s.c. Further 
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discussion of its relevance is, however, best postponed until the list of parallels. 
has been completed.! 

It is instructive to compare the examples in metal with some remarkably 
similar vessels in glass, of which details have conveniently been collected by 
Dr. Axel von Saldern in his article * Glass finds at Gordium ’.? 


(e) Glass phialai with moulded leaf pattern on underside, but without 
‘lobes? ( fins ") 

Nos. 17-20 in von Saldern’s catalogue correspond closely with the unlobed. 
phialaé with incised patterns listed in the inventories above. His no. 16 is 
a deep bowl closely related to no. 4 from Toukh al-Garmous above, complete 
with a very similar rosette. Another publication of his no. 18 is Corning Museum, 
Glass from the ancient world: the Ray Winfield Smith Collection, 40, no. 5. 
The key item is his no. 17, in the British Museum, a pressed glass phialé from 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, for the dating of which there is stratigraphic 
evidence. It is described by von Saldern as ‘ probably before 350 3.c.’, and this 
date coincides well with that suggested by the phialé from Susa. 

It seems permissible to deduce that the whole group of ‘ unlobed ' rosette 
and other phialat with a lotus-leaf pattern on the underside, both in glass and 
silver, were made around, and shortly before, 350 в.с. This accords well enough 
with Robinson's dating for the coins from Tel el-Maskhuta, though some of 
the earlier estimates of date for other silver pieces in this find may need a small 
adjustment. 

For the next group of glassware (and its corresponding silver) there seems 
to be no independent dating evidence, but there is little doubt that it must be 
understood to fall in the immediately following generation, and therefore to 
come under the rubric ‘ last quarter of fourth century B.c.’—a term allowing 
in the case of some at least of the examples in glass, for marginal overlap 
into the early years of the third century. 


(f) Glass phialai with attached ‘lobes’ (‘ fins’) and moulded leaf pattern on 
underside. Called the ‘ Canosa group’, from the best-known example 
in the British Museum 3 


Nos. 10-13 in von Saldern's catalogue, with the addition of the fragment 
from the Antikythera undersea find noted by him * constitute another homo- 
geneous group. I do not use his term ‘fins’ for the attachments, since it is less 


* Below, p. 198. 

2 Journal of Glass Studves, x, 1959, 23-49, an important reference which I owe to Dr D. B. 
Harden. 

з Although the evidence connecting these bowls with the site of Canosa appears to be that of 
the vendor, and somewhat lacking in documentation, it would be plausible to associate the bowls 
with the chronological horizon noticed by A. W. van Buren in American Journal of Archaeology, 
LXI, 1957, 379, ‘ between the beginning and the middle of the third century B.c.’. 

4 ^Ednnepls dpyaioAoyucij, 1902, 167, no. 34. 
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appropriate in the case of the silverware, on which they are more rounded. 
An interesting discussion of the relationship between the glass and silverware 
. of this class is provided by P. Fossing, ‘ Drinking bowls of glass and metal 
from the Achaemenian time’, Berytus, 1v, 1937, 121-9. Add now Pierre 
Demargue, Fouilles de Xanthos, 68, no. 1856, and pl. xx, ‘La découverte de 
Xanthos semble bien confirmer l'hypothése d'une fabrication Alexandrine 
du е siècle’. 

The main chronological picture now becomes reasonably clear. We have to 
do with two consecutive groups of phialai, the glass and silverware in each group 
‘developing side by side. The first group, that without lobes (‘ fins’), as repre- 
sented in pl. т, falls around 350 в.с. The second, known as ће ‘ Canosa group ’, 
distinguished by the presence of lobes, but in other respects similar, is less 
exactly documented ; however, it is likely to follow closely upon the first, 
commencing from towards the end of the fourth century в.с. The Erskine 
phialé which is the subject of our inquiry appears to be a typical specimen of 
this second group. Both groups are unusual because the metal examples are 
shaped by ‘spinning’ on a lathe, instead of the hammer techniques mare 
common in earlier antiquity. Examples in glass are shaped in a mould," but 
there is а hint that in glass also the lathe was occasionally used in finishing.? 
It has already been observed that dotted inscriptions on ancient silver vessels 
Seem usually to have been applied by the maker, that on the Erskine phialé 
suggesting that the piece was made for a Persian owner. Two broad historical 
questions therefore remain to be answered. 


(a) Geographical 


Is it possible to decide whether these groups of phiala? are to be regarded 
as examples of Greek, Persian, or Egyptian workmanship ? The point, which 
is not without difficulty, has been touched on by Fossing in his study noticed 
above. The decoration of the inscribed phialé presents little that is inconsistent 
with Greek taste and artistic idiom.? At the same time, rosette phiala? of closely 
similar type * are well known from the eastern lands of the Achaemenian 
Empire. That empire was a cosmopolitan society, in which thousands of Greek 
and Egyptian craftsmen, amongst others, lived at certain periods as Persian 
subjects, and worked for customers of all three communities. It may be a 
mistake to attempt too rigidly to define national criteria in the products of 


1 Either by pressing, or by cire-perdu casting, of. Frederic Schuler, ‘ Ancient glassmaking 
techniques’, Archaeology, хп, 1959, 47-52. 

2 Corning Museum, Glass from the ancient world : the Ray Winfield Smith Collection, 40, no. 53. 

3 A piece from Toukh al-Garmous is treated in a principally Greek context by Ulrich Hausman, 
Hellenistische Reliefbecher, 20. For the subsequent connexion of Alexandria with the Hellenistic 
* Megarian bowls’, cf. especially L. Byvanck-Quarles van Ufford, ‘ Les bols Mégariens ', Bulletin 
van de Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis van de Antieke Beschaving (Leiden), xxvm, 1953, 
1—21; idem, ‘ Variations sur Је thème des bols Mégariens’, ibid., xxxiv, 1959, 58-67. 

4 For example a fifth-century specimen from the Oxus Treasure in O. M. Dalton, The treasure 
of the Oxus, 2nd ed., 1926, p. 9, no. 19, and pl. v. 
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craftsmanship. Fossing, after examining the resemblances to earlier Egyptian 
products of vessels belonging to the groups here studied, came to the conclusion 
that they were after all manufactured in Babylonia or Assyria. He writes, 
in support of his view, ‘ The Babylonian—Assyrian territory is the only part of 
the Persian Empire—except Egypt—where a glass industry has existed from. 
ancient times °. 

A piece of evidence which might support the theory of an Iranian or 
Mesopotamian origin for the Erskine phialé and related pieces is that of the 
Susa specimen (above, list (d)). However, the testimony of this piece cannot. 
be regarded as unequivocal. Several of the minor objects belonging to this. 
burial were seen by de Morgan to be of Egyptian origin, for instance, the two. 
small pendant amulets, one in the form of a sphinx, the other of a cat. The two. 
Phoenician coins on which the dating depends point in the same general 
direction. It is impossible to exclude the hypothesis that the occupant of this 
grave might have travelled to Egypt. This country had indeed been independent. 
of Achaemenian rule since the revolt of Amyrtaeus in 405 B.c., yet Persian. 
forces under Pharnabazus operated in the Delta in 385-383 5.0. and again in 
373 B.c. In 344 B.c., nearer perhaps to the time indicated by the Susa burial, 
came the final Persian reconquest of Egypt under Artaxerxes III. It is tempting 
to think that the Egyptian objects, the phialé and the Phoenician coins included, 
might have been acquired by the buried person in the course of the events of 
344 в.о., although, of course, the interchange of goods between the Persians 
and Журш along their front line in Syria during preceding yos is not 
quite out of the question. 

The factor of geographical distribution certainly appears to favour the 
theory of an Egyptian origin for all the relevant phialaé ; while the existence 
of close analogies in glass for every stage of the development in silver might be 
explained on the same hypothesis, since the importance of Egypt as a centre 
of the early glass industry is generally admitted Until the evolution of this. - 
industry both in Greece and other parts of the Near East has been finally worked 
out, the last argument cannot be considered decisive, yet to the present writer 
the weight of evidence favours the view that the Erskine phiale, though made. 
for a Persian customer, was the work of a craftsman trained in the Egyptian. 
tradition. 


(b) Chronological 


The deduction that the Susa phialé would have been acquired after 344 в.с. 
applies also to the subject of this study. If made by an Egyptian craftsman 
for a Persian customer, it is unlikely to be earlier than the reoccupation of 
Egypt by Artaxerxes III. In fact, the comparisons listed suggest that it is. 
somewhat later. It is tantalizing that although the last quarter of the fourth. 


1 G., M. A. Richter, A handbook of Greek art, London, 1959, 373. М. I. Rostovtsev, Social: 
and economic history of the Hellenistic world, 371. 
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century B.C. was a period of decisive changes in Egypt and the Near East, 
there is no clear indication of the relation of the phialé to these changes. We 
cannot say whether it represents the last stage of the local, no doubt partly 
Hellenized, Egyptian craftsmanship, or the first in the newly-founded tradition 
of Hellenistic Alexandria; whether it was ordered by its Persian owner 
immediately before the invasion of Alexander, or whether he was one of the 
Persian community who managed to maintain his position after the Greek 
conquest of 331 в.с. Yet the editor of the treasure of Tel Tmai may well have 
been right when he surmised that those finds, and by analogy therefore the 
Erskine phialé, belonged to the immediate post-Alexander period, and not to 
that of the previous Achaemenian administration. If so, the date of the phialë 
will fall very close to 300 в.с. 


A MAMLUK LETTER OF 877/1473 


By Jonn WANSBROUGR 
(PLATES IJV) 


MONG the numerous Islamic documents preserved in the Venetian State 
Archives are a few which come from the chancery of Mamluk Egypt. 

One of the most interesting of these is a letter from Sultan Qàitbay to the 
Doge Nicolo Trono, dated 10 Sha ban 877/10 January 1478,5 which is to be 
presented here in its original Arabie together with a contemporary ltalian 
translation found in the enormous diplomatie register known as the Libri 


Commemoriali.? 

The translations of foreign documents in the Commemoriali can be regarded 
as ‘ official’ as distinguished from the ‘ working copies’ of such translations 
often produced abroad for the reference of Venetian consuls and haphazardly 
preserved in private archives. It appears that translations were not written 
and kept for all foreign documents. A marginal note, added by the scribe 
who entered the translation of Qaitbay’s letter in the Commemoriali, indicates 
a repository in the Venetian archives for other Arabic documents of which 
only the originals were preserved (^ Mandata vero et concessiones ipsius Sultani 
in arabico autentica sunt reposita et reservata in bancho in quo servantur alie 
omnes scripture recepte, et hoc quia non sunt traducte in latinum ").* It is 
particularly fortunate that we possess the Italian translation of Qaitbay’s 
letter, because it contains also a portion of the text which has been lost 
in the original, whose upper part has been torn off and is missing. It is the part 
which contained the Sultan’s titles, of which by collating the Italian text with 
the titles of the Mamluk Sultans preserved in Arabic sources, an at least 
tentative reconstruction is possible. These sources are documents, inscriptions, 
handbooks of chancery practice, and the Mamluk chronicles with their occa- 
sional instances of rulers’ titles.* Possibly in the lost portion there figured above 


1 Archivio di Stato di Venezia (ASV), Documenti turchi, busta 15. The letter is mentioned 
by A. Bombaci, ‘ La collezione di documenti turchi dell’ Archivio di Stato di Venezia ', Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, xxiv, 1949, 97 ; and summarized by him in his ‘ Regesti dei documenta 
turchi’ still in typescript at the Archives. The letter was also briefly deseribed and partly 
translated mto German by Subhi Labib, ‘ Ein Brief des Mamluken Sultans Qà'itbey ', Der Islam, 
хххп, 3, 1957, 324-9. 

2 ASV, Libri Commemoriali, xvi, fol. 74. For the contents of this register and the nature 
of the documents of which its entries are copies, see R. Predelli’s introductory chapter to vol. т 
of his Regesti dei Libri Commemoriali, Venice, 1876 (these are brief summaries of the entries). 
Bombaci refers to the translation in his ‘ Regesti’. Labib does not mention it. 

3 Such as, for example, are the Italian translations of the Mamluk-Venetian treaties of 1442 
and 1512, of which I am preparing an edition. 

4 І have been informed by the Venetian archivists that this receptacle must have been 
destroyed by fire, probably in 1574 when the archives were still housed m the Ducal Palace. 
See A. Bombaci, ‘ Collezione °, RSO, xxiv, 1949, 98. 

5 See the inscriptions collected ın M. van Berchem, Materiauz pour un Corpus inscriptionum 
Arabicarum, Cairo, 1894-1930 (especially 1, pt. 2, pp. 326-7, 431-9, 460-4, 469-89, 492-501, 
514-26, 673-8, 748-50; in E. Combe, J. Sauvaget, and G. Wiet, Répertoire chronologique 
d'épigraphie arabe, Cairo, 1931-56 (Mamluk inscriptions begin vol. хі, p. 212); in J. Sauvaget, 
* Décrets mamelouks’, Bulletin Ф Études Orientales (Paris), п, 1932, 1-52, тп, 1933, 1-29, хп, 
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the titles the cipher (‘aléma or tughra) of Qaitbay, as shown by various af 
his decrees.! 

Comparison of the translation with the original letter provides interesting 
evidence of the practices of translators of the time.* The numerous instances of 
imprecision in the Italian rendering of the Arabic are indicated in the notes to 
the texts. Here shall be discussed three points in which the translation differs 
principally from the original. First, the Venetian envoy to Cairo to whom the 
latter only refers as such is mentioned in the translation by full name. Qaitbay’s 
letter appears to be a reply to one received from the Doge. The fact that we 
are told the name of the envoy who forwarded the correspondence helps to 
place the letter in the history of Mamluk-Venetian relations. Giovanni Emo 
received instructions from the Senate on 22 July 1472. One of the points 
which he was to bring to the attention of the Sultan concerned the purity of 
the pepper exported from Egypt (‘ Materiam insuper piperis quod nostris datur 
humefactum et terra lapidusque plenum memora et recense"), the only one 
of the Doge's questions which as we shall see the Sultan troubled himself to 
answer in his reply. Qàitbày's silence with regard to the two further and major 
portions of the instructions, wrongs suffered by Venetian merchants in Syria 
and a proposed alliance between Venice and Uzun Hasan, is surprising but 
perhaps not impossible to explain. It is not unlikely that the oppression of the 
Venetians in Syria was the consequence of the Sultan having learned of the 
Venetian-Àq Qoyünlü negotiations. Rumours of an alliance had provoked 
anxiety at the Mamluk court where it was reported that an offensive was to be 
directed against both the Ottoman Turks and the Mamluks. Emo was 
instructed not to touch upon the subject unless it were mentioned by the Sultan 
and, in that event, to say that the negotiations were concerned solely with a 
1947-8, 5-60; the treaties and letters addressed to the Republic of Florence in M. Aman, 
1 diplomi arabi nel R. Archivio Fiorentino, Florence, 1863, pp. 165, 181, 184, 221-2 ; to the kings 
of Castile and Aragon in M. Alarcón y Santén and Ramón Garcia de Linares, Los documentas 
arabes diplomáticos del Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, Madrid-Granada, 1940, pp. 335, 350, 
355, 360, 365 ; to the Republic of Ragusa in G. Elezović, Turski spomenici (Belgrade), x, pt. 2, 
1952, pp. 168, 175-6 ; and in the 72 decrees edited by H. Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultansurkun- 
den des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden, 1960; an example for general use in correspondence with 
Christian rulers in Qalqashandi, Subh al-a'shà, Cairo, 1920, уш, p. 25 (French translation in 
H. Lammens, ‘ Correspondence diplomatiques entre les mamelouks et les puissances chrétiens ’, 
Revue de l'Orvent Chrétien, тх, 1904). 

1 See W. Bjorkman; Beitrage zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, 
Hamburg, 1928, 95. Facsimiles of Qaitbüy's ‘alama are pubhshed in B. Moritz, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte des Sinai- Klosters im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1918, pl. 1 (reproduced in P. Wittek, ‘ Notes 
sur la tughra ottomane ’, Byzantion, xx, 1950, pl. п, fig. 8); and A. S. Atiya, The Arabic manu- 
scripts of Mount Sinai, Baltimore, 1955, pl. xvc. 

2 For a discussion of some European translations of Ottoman Turkish documents see 
P. Wittek, ‘The Turkish documents in Hakluyt’s “ Voyages", Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, хіх, 1943, 121-39. 

3 ASV, Senato deliberazioni secrete, xxv, fol. 142. 

4 Ibn Tyas, Badà'i' al-zuhir (ed. Kahle-Mustafa), Cairo, 1936, п, p. 84. For an extensive 
discussion of Venetian-Áq Qoyünlü relations, see G. Berchet, La repubblica di Venezia e la 


Persia, Turin, 1865. A similar incident occurred in 1510 when the Mamluk Sultan learned of an 
alliance between Venice and Shah Isma‘il, see Ibn Lyas, Bada’s‘, xv, 191, 205. 
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possible alliance against the Ottomans (* Si de Usono Cassano tibi alique fierit 
mention et de missione nostri ad eum oratoris tu optime rem omnem intelligis 
sed tamen hec pauca verba tibi memorabimus. Dicas igitur prefatum Illustris- 
simum dominum misisse ad nos superioribus mensibus unum eius oratorem 
ut ad eos quos in bello cum Ottomano hoste suo intelligebant, et hortatus est 
ut illum hos quoque mitteremus oratorem nostrum quem pro complacendo 
et hónorando Excelsum suam misimus non pro displicendo aut offendendo que 
in aliquo Celsitudinem suam ’). 

Although Qaitbày did not mention the alliance in his letter it was very 
likely the subject of the verbal message to which he refers there (paragraph XII). 
This supposition finds some confirmation in the letter which the Doge wrote on 
5 July 1473, reassuring the Sultan that only the Ottomans were the object of 
the Venetian negotiations with Uzun Hasan and insisting that Venetian 
merchants not be held responsible for hostilities directed by the latter against 
the Sultan (‘Non negeremo anzi apertamente confesseremo esser vero che 
ritrovandossi nui in guerra aperta cum el Signor Turcho, havemo ricerchato 
ogni via de nuocerli como lui ha fato e fa a nui, et como vuol la raxon de la 
bona guerra. Et certo come a nui tal testamento et amicizia facto cum lo 
Illustrissimo Usson Cassam, inimicho de lo inimicho nostro, ё iusta honesta 
e laudabile, cussi che per questo vostra Celsitudine se renda ale persone et 
haverne [dei] nostri mercadanti infesta et acerba, non puo esser a nui se non 
singularamente molesta e despiacevele. Et sel predicto lllustrissimo Signor 
Usson per iniuria che ali apari haver ricevute da li vostri ha contra vostra 
Celsitudine facto o facesse cossa alcuna, non é perho iusto ne honesto che la 
colpa sia data a nui ne retenuti i mercadanti nostri, i pensieri de i quali al tuto 
sono stati dezo alieni, et directi in onfexa solamente de le othoman nostro 
, accerrimo inimicho e non de la Illustrissima Signoria vostra ’).? 

Another difference between the two texts is the enumeration in the Ttalian 
of the Sultán's gifts to the Doge. There is in the Arabic (paragraph XIIT) 
a reference to a separate list (gà ima) of gifts, which was attached to the letter 
and apparently mislaid in Venice. The presents were those usually sent by 
the Mamluk Sultans to European rulers, and also usually listed on a separate 
sheet rather than described in the text of the letter. 

A further point in the comparison of the two texts is the concluding phrase 
(paragraph ХПІ) wa allah al-muwaffiq bi-mannihi wa karamihi in she allah 
ta‘ala, which is rendered in the Italian ‘ E dio sia quello che ve convertissa ’. 
It was not uncommon for letters from Muslim to Christian rulers to include 
an ambiguous phrase which could be interpreted as a wish for the conversion 
of the Christian to Islam. It was usually altered or omitted altogether in 

1 The roman numerals refer to the paragraphs into which I have divided the text of the 
letter. 

2 ASV, Senato deliberazioni secrete, xxvi, fol. 22. 

3 In addition to the references in W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen dge, 


Leipzig, 1885, п, 679, n. 7, see Alarcón-García, Documentos, pp. 346, 361-2, and A. S. Atiya, 
Egypt and Aragon, Leipzig, 1938, 26-34. 
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translation. The above phrase would not seem to contain this ambiguity, 
had the Venetian translator not so interpreted it.! 

As one might conclude from the tenor of the Sultan's letter Giovanni Emo's. 
embassy to Cairo was rather less than successful. On 10 May 1473 the Doge 
wrote again to Qaitbay to complain of the mistreatment of Venetians in Syria 
and in this letter he also expresses his disappointment in the results of Emo's 
mission (Essendo in questo anno passato inferita a nostri mercadanti nei 
luogi de la Soria del dominio de vostra Sublimità molte novita et iniurie per 
diversi chaxi occorsi, mandassemo ala presentia de la Serenità vostra el nobel 
citadin et ambassador nostro Zuan Emo come a quel Signor dal quale per suo 
singolar iusticia et bonta sperassemo impetrar emendation de ogni inferito 
danno e violentia passata. ... Ма pur in esse conto niente è sta fatto, credemo 
sia preceduto per male operation et ricordi di altri a chi la benivolentia de la 
vostra Serenità cum nui à molesta e despiaxevole ’).? 

Our document is a roll 17 cm. wide and as far as preserved about 600 cm. 
long though it must originally have been nearly 700 cm. The roll is pasted 
together from sheets each about 23 cm. long, and the space between the lines. 
is, except for the concluding formulae (see plate rv (b)) which are closer together, 
regularly 10 cm. The writing is of even quality, of the sort called thuluth,* 
and tends to curve upwards towards the left-hand margin, leaving a margin. 
of not more than 0-5 cm., except in the concluding formulae which are centred. 
on the paper. The right-hand margin is 5 cm. The ink is uniformly black and 
the paper brownish and slightly flecked, of fairly heavy quality and with no 
discernible watermark. At the beginning of the document (see plate 1 (a)) 
between the basmala and the tenth or eleventh line, a portion is missing, which. 
as we know from other Mamluk documents and can confirm by means of the 
Italian translation, must have contained the titles and possibly the cipher of 
the Sultan. It may have been torn from the letter by an official or scribe to 
be used for reference in the Venetian chancery. The small portion containing 
the basmala has been photographed with the rest of the document, although 
there is in fact a lacuna here of nine or ten lines. Just below the basmala at 
the edge of the torn fragment are visible several letters of a line which, however, 
does not admit of reconstruction. The basmala, preserved. with the remainder 
of the letter while the titles have been lost or mislaid, was ignored by the 
translator. : 

The texts of the original letter and its translation, with a rendering in 
English of the Arabic, follow. 

1 An example of such a phrase with its contemporary Italian translation occurs in a letter 
from the Mamluk Sultan to the Republic of Florence in 915/1509 (Amari, Diplomi, pp. 222, 389). 
This practice was common in the Ottoman chancery, the phrase employed being usually khutimat 
*awüqibulu bil-khair ‘May his end be good’; see Е. Kraelitz, Osmanische Urkunden, Wien, 
1991, 24, and P. Wittek, ‘The Turkish documents in Hakluyt’s “ Voyages" ', 138. I should 
like here to thank Professor Wittek and Professor Bernard Lewis for much helpful advice. 

2 ASV, Senato deliberazioni secrete, xxv, fol. 13. 


3 For the various scripts used in the Mamluk chancery, of which thuluth was the most common, 
see Bjorkman, Staatskanzlei, 95. 
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1 A tentative reconstrüction of the Arabic titles is contained in the notes to the Italian 
text below. The inversion in the translation of the Sultan’s titles and the salutation to the 
Doge may have been due to the repetition of the salutation on the outside of the document 
(the missing portion) after it had been folded, After translating the salutation on the outside, 
the Venetian translator could have ignored the salutation in the text of the letter. For examples 
of dual salutations see Amari, Diplom, pp. 182-3, 211-13, 222-5. 

а Sle in text (see plate т (a), 1. 2). 

3 spo in text (see plate т (а), 1. 4, and below, p. 510, n. 3). 


21 Qasim amir al-mu'minin. See Amari, Diploma, p. 222. 

22 The full name of the Sultan was Al-mahk al-ashraf abi’l-nasr saif al-din Qaitbay. See 
Ibn Тува, Bada'i, ш, 2. 

2 Khallada allah sultànahu. See Alarcén-Garcia, Documentos, p. 355. 

24 Wa nasara junidahu wa-a'wānahu. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. 

% Wa ојада “1271-4084 wal-bilad jidahu wa ihsünahu. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. 
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IIL Alo illustrisimo Doxe Excelente, famoso, potente sopra tuti laltri, 
honor de la fede de christiani, beleza de la nation che adora la croxe, de Veniexia 
e de altri paesi doxe e signor, mantignador 1 di fioli del batesimo, amigo de 
soldani e de i Re, che Dio lo mantegna doxe de Veniexia. 

П. ElSoldan grando Imperador Laserapho, Signor Sapiente, iusto, sancto, 
combatente, victorioso,? Spada del mondo e de la fede,? Imperador di Mori 
e del moresemo,* Quello che mantien viva la iustitia nel mondo,® Vendicator 
de li offesi,® Re di Re,? Soldan di Arabi Azemini e turchi,* Dissipator de infideli 
e patarini,? Donedor de reame е provintie,!? Alexandro al suo tempo," Signor 
del ben,!? Confermador di Re e de le sedie e de le согоре,13 Re de i do mari,'* 
Assegurador de i camini,!5 Servo de i do sancti luogi,!® Umbra de Dio in terra,” 
Quello che observa i comandamenti de 010,18 Imperator et assecurador de tuto 
el mondo dal levante al ponente,!? Signor de i Re e di i soldani,?? Vicario del 
califa, Abu el Nasser Caytbey,? Che dio mantegna nel suo Soldanego,? 
Е дара! victoria contra i suo nemici, E dona li gratia chel governa ben el 
suo stado.25 


1 The translator appears to have supplied without thinking a rendering of the more common 
expression ‘mûd bans al-ma‘midiya ; see Qalqashandi, Subh, vn, 47. 

2 Al-sultan al-a‘zam al-malik al-ashraf al-sayyid al-'alim al-‘adil al-ajall al-mujahid al-muzaffar. 
The titles in the first line usually appear in this order. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 181. In a forth- 
coming study on Mamluk commercial treaties I shall include an extensive discussion of the 
titles used by the Mamluk sultans. In this tentative reconstruction I have given only one of the 
many possible references for each title, and have employed documents exclusively as comparative 
material. 3 Saif al-dunyà wal-din. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 221. 

4 Sultan al-islàm wal-muslimin., See Alarcón-García, Documentos, p. 365. 

5 Muhyi'L'adi fr'l-alamain. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. 

5 Munsif al-mazlümin (min al-zàlimin). See Alarcén-Garcia, Documentos, р. 365. 

? Sultan al-mulük. See Alarcón-García, Documentos, р. 355. Possibly shahanshah, which is 
rare in Mamluk documents. See Elezovió, Turski spomenici, 1, pt. 2, p. 168. I have not found 
the isolated phrase malik al-mulik; malik mulik al-‘arab occurs in Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. 

8 Sultan al-‘arab wal-‘ajam wal-turk. See Elezović, Turski spomenici, 1, pt. 2, p. 168. 

з Qümi' al-khawarij wal-mutamarridin. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. ‘ Patarini’ is an Italian 
word for ‘ heretic’. See Zingarelli, Vocabolario della lingua italiana, Bologna, 1958. 

10 Wahib al-mamalik wal-agàlim. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. 

п Iskandar al-zaman. See Elezović, Turski spomenici, І, pt. 2, p. 168. 

1? Maula al-thsan. See Amari, Diplomi, р. 181. 

13 Malik ashab al-manabir wal-tukhit wal-tijan. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. This is the more 
common form, though mumallik ashab al-mandabir wal-asirra wal-tukhit wal-tijàn also occurs 
See Amari, Diplomi, p. 221. 

14 Malik al-bahrain. See Alarcén-Garcia, Documentos, p. 355. 

15 Musallik subul al-giblatain. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 181. As in several of these recon- 
structed titles, the Italian and Arabic are not identical, but because of the order in which they 
appear as well as their approximate meanings, there can be but little doubt that the Italian was 
meant to translate the Arabic. The invocations (n. 23-25, opposite) because less stereotyped. 
are less certain. 

16 Khadim al-haramain al-sharifain. See Alarcén-Garcia, Documentos, p. 360. 

17 Zill allah fi ardihi. See Amari, Diplomi, р. 181. 

18 Al-g@im bi-sunanihi wa fardihi. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 165. 

19 Sulfan al-basita mu min al-ard al-muhifa. See Elezović, Turski spomenici, 1, pt. 2, p. 168 ; 
and also Silvestre de Sacy, Notices et extraits, X1, Paris, 1827, 43: sultan al-sharg wal-gharb. 

20 Sayyid al-mulik wal-salatin. See Alarcén-Garcia, Documentos, p. 360. 
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IV‏ على da Л Gul‏ | على" يد eno cus‏ واحطنا Le Lele‏ وتقدم 
مثالا dl a б‏ حصرة الدوج اعلمتاه 43 بوصول القاصد 

All‏ كور leg‏ عاملناه به من О-У‏ باعظم من حيع sted‏ | ملوك 


EA‏ الواردين Lily! de‏ الشريفة لما نتحققه من 99[ احلاص حضرة 
Le» Ue à c‏ لاما الشريف 





a اشغاله‎ aa Саш وان مراسيمنا الشريفة برزت‎ |" ү 
بكتابة مراسم‎ |S Шш, ig E ما سال فيه صدقاتنا‎ = de 
lel 43 5 (JI نجار‎ | ent الاسلامية بالوصية‎ eu di 42 شر‎ 
دة‎ СКИ Gus 


КА e aln coil ذخيرتنا * الشريفة‎ Jab oL, ايضاً‎ | n E 
حضرة‎ | P jet Je كلل ذلك‎ Ыш, من الراب ولبلل‎ le | 
الدوج‎ 

ҮП‏ وغير ذلك مما نعرف به cyl iam‏ ”| ان الذهب ولفضة الى 
de cok‏ فى gbil‏ وغيرها ony "Sa ES ape‏ 
de‏ فا الغش عيث »9 | eh» LUi joi‏ من Šadl‏ اذا ow‏ 
تقارب ستين [OP Ces‏ وغالہا wl‏ 

AA الشريفة من الخمل‎ l القماش الذى يصل الى‎ 0 уш 
فجرت العادة ان يكون‎ Est С 9 فغالبه مغشوش بالنحاس‎ 
كل‎ OW وخسين ذراعاً وقد صار الجوخ‎ LA] OY كل خرقةر‎ gos 
ما هو مقطوع. من الوسط‎ aby Tel oot خرقة منه | تبلغ‎ 

Ix‏ وتضرر “| تجار المسلمون * بواسطة ذلك وتعجبنا كل العجب من 
هذه OP‏ الامور وكون уз‏ من تجار حضرة الدوج ذلك ولا يقابل 
٠ azul] | ®®‏ لذلك عا يلبق به من E CRM‏ وقد Је)‏ حضرة 
| الدوج بذاك able de^ дай als‏ 


1 Je in text (see plate т (Б), 1. 2) ; ef. Moritz, ‘Em Firman des Sultans Selim I. fur die 
Venezianer ’, in Festschrift Eduard. Sachau, Berlin, 1915, 429, (bottom line). 

2 лз in text (seo plate п (а), 1. 1, and p. 211, n. 7). 

3 Commonly used for 4 الاسكندر‎ gos see Moritz, ‘ Ein Firman’, 429 and 437, n. 2. 

4 sic (see plate-m (o), 1. 2). 
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IV. Havemo recevute vostre lettere par le man del vostro molto honorado 
Ambassador Zuane Emo, cavalier, homo de gran prudentia. Et si havemo fato 
risposta ala signoria vostra e serivessemo de i honori che i havemo facti pur 
che ad altri ambassadori che vegna ale nostre porte, perche savemo certamente 
lo Ámor e benivolentia che vui ne porte. 


V. E si comandasemo chel fosse facti comandamenti e spazade tute le 
cose chel volse segondo la richiesta воа. E si comandasemo chel fosse scripti 
comandamenti per tuto el nostro paese recomandandoli tuti i vostri merca- 
danti venitiani, le cose e servisi de quali non desprisiemo ma havemo care. 


VI. Et havemo comandado chel nostro piper che vien ogni anno dada 
non habbia terra ne piere ne sia bagnado. E tute queste cose havemo facte per 
amor vostro. 


VII. Ma avisemo la Serenità vostra come i argenti e l'oro che vien ogni 
anno dado per le galie e per altri in Alexandria vien xagalado,! si che de ogni 
cento pesi de argento fata la prova non riman sexandta, lo resto ё rame. 


VIII. E dii pani d'oro vien ale nostre porte la piu parte à lavorata cum 
rame. I pani de lana era uxanza che ogni peza era cinquanta cinque pichi.? 
Adesso ogni peza che vien portada é solamente trenta pichi, et aleune sono 
Scavezade per mezo. 


IX. De le qual tute cose i mercadanti mori se hano lamentadi a nui. 
E de questo siamo molto merveiadi che i vostri mercadanti facino queste 
cose e vui non i punite, pero ne havemo voiudo dar noticia ala Signoria vostra 
azio vui siati advisati del tuto. 


1 Debased or false money, from Arabic: zaghal, especially interesting as a translation of the 
Arabie ghashsh or maghshiish. i 

2 The ‘ pico’ or ‘ picco was apparently a cubit (Arabic: dhira‘), which was 22-73 inches. 
See W. Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian sultans, Berkeley, 1955-7, п, 35. It was 
an expression common in Levantine commerce, see B. Pegolotti, La pratica della mercatura 
(ed. Evans), Cambridge, Mass., 1936, 18: ‘ Picco in grechesco e in peresesco e in più linguaggi ' 
(in listing cloth measures) Cf. French pic (E. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue française, 
Paris, 1957, v, p. 1844, no. 5). - 
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وا تعرفه به ان Gu‏ | اللتين حضرتا صحبة الحتشم قاصده 
تعرض من oe lad‏ | الفرخ eie‏ من المسلمين cally‏ الاسلامية 
واخذوا مهم واسروا ?"| Же» os‏ ما اعتمدوه انم اخذوا امراة 
مسلمة وفسقوا y‏ | وانكرت خواطرنا الشريفة ذلك فإنه d‏ يكن 
kii iela | 80‏ إن ale dede aes‏ 
$a‏ الدوج cae d‏ تجار ё Ai — eem Bots‏ 
уке У о |‏ ذهبا ولا فضة مخشوشة ولا ne bjt‏ 
?0 | ولا GL‏ الا de Sols‏ ما جرت به العادة erb“? Acad!‏ 
SS‏ ذلك n goo‏ 
d‏ ذلك ويعرفهم انہم متى حصل منم شى من ذلك 8 | من OW‏ 
يقابلهم de‏ ذلك _ 
ويصغى حضرة الدوج PUE U‏ به M‏ ن المشافهة الصادرة عتا 
cbs,‏ حضرة “P >20) co‏ | الذين Quas ӘМ oss Ab VIS‏ 
ويقابلهم على ما اعتمدوه ae‏ | المسلمين "GEMENS reo‏ 
بتامه وکاله e£ s‏ ذلك al A‏ المسلمة ا الشريفة ويقابل 
ol“ Gull sal‏ كان قبض BILL Loss ale‏ فانه هو 
الذی J сё‏ | وفعل ذلك واقدم عليه ولا قبل له ولا لن کان معه 
فی ذلك | Y Die‏ حجة وان حصل مم d д‏ ذلك فجهزهم 
الى ابوابنا الشريفة Je Аш] өө‏ على ذلك بالمعدلة الشريفة 
وقد اعدنا قاصد حضرة cd‏ اليه ذا Old‏ الشريف بعد ان 
انعمت Wie‏ الشريفة ?^ | عليه E 40 A Кос asla de‏ 
وجهزنا على يده à LaL‏ | الدوج على سبيل المدية ما تضمنته AU‏ 
igal‏ طى هذا eX PME JUL‏ يف | فحضرة الدوج يتسلم ذلك ويطيب 
خاطره وخاطر تجار P‏ | البنادقة ويعلمهم انهم مشمولون بنظرنا الشريف 
وعنايتنا الشاملة 99| فيحيط Cle‏ بذلك dil‏ الموفق ae‏ وكرمه ان شا 
الله dis‏ 


dale جرت‎ 


3 ري‎ in text (see plate rv (a), 1. 2). 


X 


XI 


XI 


ХШ 
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X. Item advisemo la vostra signoria come i do navilii che hano porteto 
el vostro honorato ambassiator facto oltrazo ai nostri mori. 


ХІ. La vostra Serenità manda per tuti i vostri mercadanti е fazali co- 
mandamento che i non porta argento пі oro xagalado, ne manda peza de pano 
che non sia compida, segondo l'uxanza antiga. Non consenta la Signoria 
vostra chel sia.scavezada alcuna peza de pano. E de questo se ne expresso 
comandamento e se nissun fara in contrario punitelo. 


XII. Е fare che queste nostre parole habino luogo e che la vostra Excel- 
lentia manda per quelli che erano ne dicti navilii e puniteli per el mal cae 
hano facto. 


XIII. Havemo remandado lo molto honorado vostro ambassiator con 
questa nostra risposta, vesta et si i havemo dati i dinari per le spexe segonco 
uxanza. E mandemovi alcuni presenti per le soe man, zioe XX peze de рогсз- 
lane, do gentole de candi,? cinque sesse,* quindexe rotoli de legno aloe,* trenza 
rotoli de benzui,* una zucha de balsamo, diexe bossoli de tyriaga," uno согпезо 
de zibetto,? e do canteri de zuchari. Receva la Serenità vostra questo nostro 
presente per nostro amor, et ste de bona voglia vui e 1 vostri mercadanti veri- 
tiani. E se li certi che i ne sono recommendati e sono sotto е nostri ochi e воло 
la nostra iustitia. E sapie questo certo. E dio sia quello che ve convertissa. 


1 Twenty pieces of china. Heyd, Commerce, п, 678-80. 

2 Two cantars of erystalhzed sugar. Pegolotti, Pratica, 70. ‘ Gentole' (Italian: quintal ), 
like ‘ canteri’ below, is derived from Arabic gintar, a weight containing 100 ratls. See Poppcr, 
Egypt and Syria, r, 39. 

з Five (pieces of) muslin. © Sesse ' is Arabic sh@sh, see Quatremére, Histoire des sultans manz- 
louks, Paris, 1837, 1, pt. 1, 137. 

4 Fifteen ratls of wood of aloes. Heyd, Commerce, 11, 581-5. The Egyptian rail contained 
15-98 ounces. Popper, Egypt and Syria, 1r, 39. 

5 Thirty ratls of benzom. Heyd, Commerce, 11, 580-1. 

* One vase of balsam. Heyd, Commerce, п, 575-80. 

7 Ten wooden containers of theriac or ‘ Venice treacle’. Pegolotti, Pratica, 78, 297. 

8 One horn of musk (Arabie zabad ‘ foam’). Heyd, Commerce, и, 636. 

° Two cantars of sugar. For the various kinds of sugar see Heyd, Commerce, 11, 690-2. 
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xiv‏ ?"| عاشر شعبان المكرم 
"7 | سنة سبع وسبعين BU,‏ 
"P‏ | حسب المرسوم الشريف 
79 | الحمد لله وحده dee‏ الله e . Де‏ محمد واله dl ass‏ 
| حسبنا الله ركن 


I. In the name of God the Merciful the Compassionate. 

II. [The great sultan, the emperor Al-ashraf, sapient lord, just, venerable, 
combatant, vietorious, sword of the world and of the faith, emperor of the 
Muslims and of Islam, he who gives life to justice in the world, vindicator of 
the oppressed, king of kings, sultan of Arabs, Persians, and Turks, extinguisher 
of infidels and heretics, granter of realms and provinces, the Alexander of bis 
time, master of good, maker of kings and of thrones and of crowns, king of 
the two seas, ensurer of the roads, servant of the two holy places, shadow of 
God upon earth, he who observes the commandments of God, emperor and 
ensurer of all the world from east to west, master of kings and sultans, 
deputy of the caliph, Abü'l-Nasr Qaitbay, whom God preserve in his sultanate, 
and grant him victory against his enemies, and grant him grace that he may 
rule well his dominion.?] 

ІІ. . .. the dignified, honoured, eminent, mighty, exalted, gallant, 
bountiful, artic. glory of the Christian community, splendour of the sectaries 
of the cross, Doge of Venice and Dalmatia, Doge of Croatia, ornament among 
the sons of the baptized, friend of kings and sultans, may God Almighty 
preserve his elegance and renew his happiness.’ 

IV. [His letter has arrived] at our noble portals by the hand of his honour- 


1 See plate rv (b), I. 9. The stroke between de and „#2 is very likely an abbreviation 


used m the Mamluk chancery for the word U, which invariably appears in this formula. 
See for example Ernst, Sultansurkunden, 170, 206. 

2 The titles have been translated from the Italian text. 

3 Examples of salutations used by the Mamluk chancery for Christian rulers are to be found 
in Qalqashandi, Subh, уш, 27-53 (of which three are for the Venetian Doge, pp. 47-8) ; Amari, 
Diplomi, pp. 166, 182, 183, 211, 213, 222, 225; Alarcón-García, Documentos, pp. 344, 350, 
355, 360, 365, 368, 370; Elezovié, T'urski spomenici 1, pt. 2, pp. 169, 174, 184; and Amari, 
Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, Leipzig, 1857, pp. 342-3. Dalmatia and Croatia are the readings of 
Amari (‘ Dei titoli che usava la cancelleria di Egitto °, Memorie Accademia Lincei, хт, 1883-4, 
515, 519) for the manuscript of the Subh in which the two words appear аз L3L1l or aU ls 
and JIS or 41. He further suggests that JIS might be derived from ‘Cral, il titolo di 
principe ’ (p. 515, n. 1). The Doges of Venice were in fact granted the title ‘ Dux Dalmatie atque 
Chroatie' in 1084 by the Byzantine Emperor Alexios I (Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, 
Gotha, 1905-20, т, 165), and used the title in correspondence with Muslim rulers (see Mas Latrie, 
Traités de paix et de commerce, Paris, 1866, ‘ Documents’, pp. 216, 222). ‘ Ornament ’ (see text, 
plate x (а), 1. 5) is also the conclusion of Amari (' Dei titoli ', 519, 526) who read jù j rather 
than эз in the manuscript of the Subh, though the Cairo edition (үш, 47) has ja, which 
would appear to make less sense. 
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XIV. Data a di x de la luna saben, l'anno del profeta 877 nel millesimo 
rabesebo. Nel nostro millesimo a di vir del mese de zener 1472.1 


able envoy and we have taken cognizance of it. And our noble epistle ® 
has gone forth to his Serenity the Doge to inform him that the aforesaid envoy 
has arrived and that we have shown him greater favour than to all the envoys 
of Frankish kings who arrive at our noble portals, as we are certain of the 
devotion of his Serenity the Doge in love of us and of his prayer for our noble 
station. 

V. And our noble decrees * have been issued in fulfilment of all his concerns 
and needs in accordance with what he has asked of our noble generosity. 
And we have ordered the writing of noble decrees to the Islamic provinces ê 
in favour of all the Venetian merchants and their condition so far as we are 
concerned shall be looked after. 

VI. And we have ordered also that the pepper from our noble stores’? 
which is given to them be free of dust and moisture and admixture, all of this 
because of respect for his Serenity the Doge. 

VII. And besides this we would inform his Serenity the Doge that the 
gold and silver which have been arriving in the galleys 8 and other vessels at 


1 The Venetian new year began in March. 
? А not uncommon expression. See Amari, Diplomi, p. 166 ; and Alarcón-García, Documentos, 
. 370. 
T 3 This seems to be a fair translation of the word mithàl in the context of this document where 
it appears twice (see text, plates I (b), 1. 2, and ту (b), 1. 2). For its more technical uses in the 
Mamluk chancery see Bjorkman, Staatskanzlei, 113, 115, 138, 153, 168. 

4 Marsüm (pl. marasim) is the usual term for the Sultan’s order relating to commercial 
privileges, though manshür and murabba‘a also occur (see Moritz, ‘ Ein Firman ’, 429, 437, n. 1), 
as well as mithàl (see Amari, Diplomi, p. 205). ` 

5 Sadagatna al-sharifa is frequently used to indicate the Sultan. See Amari, Diplomi, pp. 167, 
208, translated ‘ bontà ’. 

° Al-mamélik al-islamiya was used by the Mamluk sultans to designate their realm, with 
the descendents of the ‘Abbasid caliphs in Cairo, as the centre of religious and political authority 
in Islam. See Ernst, Sultansurkunden, 158, 192 ; and Amari, Diplomi, р. 189. 

7 Dhakhiratna al-sharifa: see Popper, Egypt and Syria, 1, 98 (translated ' treasures") ; and 
Amari, Diplomi, pp. 296-7, 438 (translated ‘ tesoro’). It was invariably left ' Dachieri’ in 
contemporary Italian translations of Mamluk commercial treaties with Venice (in 1504, 1507, 
and 1512, see p. 200, n. 3), where it appears to designate the repository and market for the 
wares of which the Mamluk sultans from time to time had monopolies. Khalil al-Zahiri in Zubdat 
kashf al-mamalik (ed. Ravaisse), Paris, 1894, p. 110 (French trans., Beirut, 1950, p. 183) refers 
to a dîwan al-dhakhira with an inspector and officials and disposition over many sorts of property. 

8 ALqatà'i (sing. qit'a). This word, which occurs in the writings of Ibn Al-Athir and Ibn 
Khaldün, 1s defined by A. M. Fahmy in Muslim sea-power in the Eastern Mediterranean, London, 
1950, 129, as ‘ a kind of vessel, a piece or part of the fleet’. It was used for ships of war as well 
as for transport. See also Amari, Diplomi, рр. 199, 208, translated ‘ galea °. 
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the port of Alexandria and others is found to be debased, to the extent that 
when one hundred dirhams of silver are melted down they scarcely yield sixty 
dirhams, and most of it is copper.! 

VIII. And as for the stuffs? which arrive at our noble portals, such as 
embroidered velvet,’ the bulk of it is adulterated with copper. And as for the 
woollen cloth 4 it is customary that the measure of each piece be fifty-five 
cubits, but it has become so now that each piece of woollen cloth does not reach 
thirty cubits, and they are even cut in the centre. 

IX. The Muslim merchants have suffered on account of this, and we are 
-greatly astonished at these affairs and the fact that they could come to pass 
with merchants of his Serenity the Doge, and the representative 5 not be 
punished 6 for this with fitting reprimand and chastisement. And we have 
made all this known to his Serenity the Doge in order that he be aware of it. 

X. And we would inform him that those Franks aboard the two ships 
which arrived with his honourable envoy attacked a group of Muslims in the 
Islamic ports and took some of them prisoner.” And among that which they 
did was to take a Muslim woman and sin with her. And our noble mind has 
rejected this with abhorrence for it has not been the custom of Venetians to 
commit an act such as this. : 

ХІ. And let his Serenity Ње Doge summon all of the Venetian merchants 
and make this known to them and make it incumbent upon them that they 
not ship debased gold or silver and none but whole woollen cloth and stuffs, 


1 On Venetian coinage in circulation in the Mamluk sultanate, see Popper, Egypt and Syria, 
п, 41-79, 

2 Al-qumash appears to be a generic name for cloth, though Amari (Diplomi, pp. 189, 193) 
translates it ‘ mercanzie in generale e robe minute’. 

3 Al-mukhmal al-manqüsh. The embroidery was apparently supposed to have been worked 
in gold thread. See Heyd, Commerce, it, 703-5 (‘camelotto’); Pegolotti, Pratica, 79, 85 
(© velluto °). Neither mentions this cloth with gold embroidery. Perhaps ‘ camocato’ is meant 
(Heyd, п, 697, and Pegolotti, 36). See also В. B. Serjeant, ‘ Materials for a history of Islamic 
textiles—-I °, Ars Islamica, IX, 1942, 72. 

^ Al-jükh may be а general term for woollen cloth. See B. Lewis, Notes and documents from 
the Turkvsh archives, Jerusalem, 1952, 13, 14, 38, n. 20. Cf. Persian chükhà and Turkish choga 
in R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, Leiden, Paris, 1927, 1, 230. See also Amari 
(Diplomi, р. 187) where jükh and süf occur together, translated by him ‘panni, lane e simili’, 
* Cut in the centre ’ would seem to mean that the rolls of cloth were nat of one piece. 

5 Al-mu'tamad. The usual words for representative or agent are wakil and. gasid (rendered 
m this sense in Italian by ‘ ochilo’ and * messo °, for example m the Mamluk-Venetian treaties 
referred to in p. 200, n. 3). It is not impossible that mu'tamad ıs synonomous with qungul (Italian 
* console "), the Venetian consuls having been the sole representatives of the Doge in Egypt and 
Syria. 
в Qabala. See Dozy, Supplément, xx, 304. 

7 I have found no record of this episode, condensed to a sentence in the Italian translation 
(paragraph X), in Venetian sources, although similar cases of kidnapping in 1465 and 1475 
were the subjects of protracted negotiations between Venice and Cairo, and are recorded. in both 
Arabie and Italian sources. For 1465: ASV, Senato deliberazion: secrete, XXI, fols. 83, 95, 96, 
130; and Ibn Taghri Birdi, Hawàdith (ed. Popper), Leiden, 1930, 499. For 1475: ASV, Senato 
deliberazioni secrete, XXVII, fols. 95, 96; Ibn lyüs: Badi, ш, 110, 115; and G. Wiet, 
* Les marchands d'épices sous les sultans mamlouks P Cahiers d'Histowe Egyptienne, үп, 2, 
1955, 127. 
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‚ in accordance with ancient custom, and that they make no cuts in the pieces 
of woollen cloth and such. And let him enforce this upon them and inform them 
that when any of them commits an act of this kind henceforth he shall punish 
them for it. 

ХП. And let his Serenity the Doge listen to what he hears by word of 
mouth from us. And let his Serenity the Doge summon the Venetians who were 
aboard the aforesaid two ships and punish them for what they did with the 
Muslims and compel them to return what they took, completely and entirely, 
and to send this with the Muslim woman to our noble portals. And let him 
punish the Venetian Frank who was captured and whose release we have 
ordered. For it is he who has dared to do this. And let him (the Doge) accept 
from him or from his accomplices neither excuse nor argument, and should 
any of them make light of it let him send them to our noble portals that we 
may punish them for this in our noble equity. 

XIIL And we have sent back the envoy of his Serenity the Doge to him 
with this noble answer after our noble generosity had bestowed upon him 
and upon his party noble robes of honour and a grant for their expenses.? 
And we have sent by his hand to his Serenity the Doge by way of gifts those 
in the list ? enclosed in this noble epistle. And let his Serenity the Doge accept 
this and let it soothe his mind and those of the Venetian merchants. And let 
him inform them that they enjoy our noble consideration and complete care. 
And know this well. And God is | He who favours with His grace and his i 
God be willing.* 

XIV. On the tenth of Sha‘ban 877 [10 January 1473]. 

In conformity with the noble decree.» 

Praise be to God Alone, and God bless (our lord) Muhammad ane his family 
and his companions, and grant them peace.® 

God is our sufficiency [and] support." 

1 Al-ma‘dala al-sharifa. See also Ernst, Sultansurkunden, 182. 

* Nafaqa. This was the common practice in dealing with foreign envoys at the Mamluk court. 
See Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Nujüm al-zahira (ed. Popper), Leiden, 1909— , vu, 6, 114, 121 (trans. 
Popper, v, 4, 82, 86), and Hawüdith, 214, 477; Ibn Iyàs, Badà'i', пт, 62, 94, rv, 119, 124, 145, 
378, 402, and especially pp. 259 and 268 for Venetian and French envoys in 918/1512. When the 
Mamluk envoy Taghri Birdi travelled to Venice in 1506 the Senate ordered his expenses to be 
paid from the consular funds in Alexandria and Damascus (ASV, Senato deliberazioni secrete, 
xL, fol. 185). 

з Algü'ima. See Bjorkman: Staatskanzlei, 115. The usual Italian word is ‘ polizza’, 
list or receipt (see Pegolotti, Pratica, 41). 

4 This and the following concluding formulae appear, with slight variations, in most docu- 
ments emanating from the Mamluk chancery. A more detailed discussion of these formulae will 
appear in my forthcoming study of Mamluk commercial treaties, referred to in p. 205, n. 2. See 
Amari, Diplomi, pp. 217, 229; Ernst, Sultansurkunden, 192, 196. 

5 Amari, Diplomi, pp. 213, 217, 220; Alarcén-Garcia, Documentos, pp. 351, 356, 361, 366, 
369, 370; Elezović, Turski spomenici, 1, pt. 2, pp. 174, 182 ; Ernst, Sultansurkunden, 194, 196. 

5 Amari, Diplomi, рр. 211, 220, 225; Alarcón-García, Documentos, рр. 346, 351, 356, 361; 
Elezović, T'urski spomenici, 1, pt. 2, p. 182. 

7 Amari, Diplomi, pp. 183, 435, n. 7. Ernst, Sultansurkunden, 170, 178, reads in a decree A. 3 
* God is our sufficiency and it suffices ', rather than os. J. The more common hesbala is hasbuna 


allah wa ni*ma 'l-wakil ; see Björkman ; Staatskanzlei, 117 ; Amari, Diplomi, p. 225; Alarcón- 
Garcia, Documentos, pp. 338, 346, 350. 
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Part І. Prolegomena 


1. Bibliographical introduction 

The period of nearly three centuries which lies between Selim I’s overthrow 
of the Mamluk sultanate in 1517, and Bonaparte’s landing at Alexandria in 
1798 is one of the most obscure in the history of Muslim Egypt. For the latter 
part of the period, from the early twelfth/eighteenth century, there are ample 
materials for the reconstruction of the political history in the famous chronicle 
by Jabarti.! The Ottoman invasion, and the years which immediately succeeded 
it have also received some attention, thanks to the detailed information provided 
by the chronicler Ibn Iyas.? In contrast, there has been virtually no investiga- 
tion of the last seventy-five years of the sixteenth century and.the whole of the 
seventeenth. 

' This is not entirely due to lack of material. Admittedly the chronicles which 
purport to cover this period are very meagre on the events of the middle 
decades of the sixteenth century (their meagreness probably reflects a real 
absence of significant political developments in these years), but towards the 
end of the century their information becomes more copious. For the following 
century, although there is no historian of the stature of Ibn Iyas or Jabarti, 
there is a group of smaller chronicles, written in Arabic and Turkish, which are 
surprisingly full and detailed where the writers are dealing with events during 
their own lifetimes. 

The present study is based on three of these chronicles, The first was 
composed by Muhammad b. Muhammad Abi’l-Surir al-Bakri al-Siddigi,? 
and is extant in two forms. The shorter, which goes down to 1041/1632, is 
contained in his al-Rawda al-zahiyya ft wulat Misr al-qahira al-mu“tzziyya.* 


1 ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti, ‘430° al-athar fi l-taràjim wa'Lakhbar, Вад, 1297/1879-80— 
the edition used in this study. Later editions, both in Cairo, in 1302/1884—5 and 1322/1904-5. 

2 Muhammad b. Ahmad b. lyàs, Bada’s‘ al-zuhür fi waqa’i‘ al-duhür, v, Istanbul, 1932. 

3 of. Stanford J. Shaw, EI, new ed., s.v. al-Bakri, b. Abi'l-Surür. 

4 See Brockelmann, GAL, п, 383, Suppl., 1t, 409. The manuscript cited in this study 1s 
Bodleran MS Pocock. 80. ` 
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The longer form, which appears to be textually identical with the shorter 
as far as the above date, continues the record of events down to 1062/1652, 
and forms a part of al-Kawakıb al-s@ira fi akhbar Misr wa'l-Qahira1 The 
second chronicle is an anonymous, and apparently unique, manuscript in 
the British Museum, entitled Zubdat ikhtisár tarikh mulük Misr al-mahrisa,’ 
hereafter shortly referred to as the Zubda. It ended originally in 1111/1699, 
but has a further note on 1113/1701-2. The third chronicle is an anonymous 
fragment preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, which breaks off 
abruptly in 1120/1708-9. It will be referred to as the Paris Fragment? All 
these are far superior as sources of information to the one chronicle of this 
period which has been published, Ishaqi’s Akhbar al-uwal ft man tasarrafa ft 
Misr min arbab al-duwal*; a thin production, which in any case ends in 
1033/1623-4. 

The portions of all the four chronicles cited above which deal with the 
Ottoman period are constructed on the same pattern. After giving a little 
general information about the reign of each sultan, they deal in turn with 
each of the viceroys who governed Egypt under him. Within the successive 
viceroys’ periods of office, the chroniclers record in annalistic form the events 
in Egypt, and more particularly in Cairo. This style of historiography, the 
‘sultan-pasha’ type of chronicle, as it might be called, was also followed 
by Egyptian chroniclers writing in Turkish during this period. 

The value of these chronicles ic naturally highest where the writers are 
describing the events of their own lifetimes. The point at which their works 
become contemporary or near-contemporary can be marked by noting the 
increasing abundance and detail of information. Ibn Abi’l-Suriir actually 
mentions a feast given by his father, in Rabi‘ I 1005/October-November 1696, 
apparently on the occasion of his birth. The Zubda becomes a detailed source 
from about the middle of the eleventh/seventeenth century, thus overlapping 
with the latter part of Ibn Abi’l-Suriir’s chronicle. Much of its later data is 
clearly the jottings, almost the diary, of a contemporary. The effective scope 
of the Paris Fragment is similar to that of the Zubda, which it resembles and 
confirms. Details and language, however, show it to be an independent source. 

The material in the two succeeding sections of this part is based primarily 
on the above chronicles, and on accounts by European travellers and residents 
in Egypt. The biographies in the second part are compiled from the chronicles. 
Part II includes notices of some beys who lived on into the twelfth/eighteenth 
century, but not those who receive obituaries in Jabarti, since a study of these 
would involve a preliminary examination of Jabarti’s sources. 


1 See Brockelmann, as above, p. 214,n. 4. The manuscript cited in this study 1s BM Add. 
9978. 

? BM MS Add. 9972. 

? Bibliothéque Nationale, MS arabe 1855. 

4 Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu'ti al-Ishagi, AkAbar al-uwal fi man tasarrafa fi Misr min arbab 
al-duwal, Cairo, 1311/1893-4. 
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Since this study-is based mainly on Arabie chronicles, names and titles 
are mostly given in their Arabic form. The names of sultans, names of Turkish 
origin (e.g. Ozbek), and Turkish epithets (e.g. küchük) are, however, given the 
Turkish vocalization. The forms bey, káhya, and efendi have been preferred to 
bak/bayk, katkhuda, and afandi. Turkish has also been preferred to local usage 
in the names of two of the Seven Regiments, the Chavushan and the Gónüllüyan, 
which appear in the chronicles in a number of debased forms. Epithets added 
to personal names, e.g. Koja Mustafa, are italicized, and are disregarded in 
the alphabetical listing. 4 


2. The political history of Ottoman Egypt in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries 


The evolution of the beylicate in Ottoman Egypt took place within the 
context of far-reaching political changes. Several main phases may be dis- 
tinguished. The first of these, from the Ottoman conquest of 922/1517 to the 
viceroyalty of Ibrahim Pasha I in 931/1525, saw the overthrow of the Circassian 
Mamluk? sultanate, and the establishment of a new order under the viceroy 
Kha’ir Bey (7 Sha‘ban 923-8 Qa'da 928/25 August 1517-29 September 1522). 
The new régime was by no means purely Ottoman. Sultan Selim I never 
attempted a detailed territorial conquest of Egypt: his more limited objective 
was to eradicate his opponents in the Mamluk élite, grouped around their last 
sultan, Tümàn Вау, and the settlement under Khà'ir Bey was essentially 
a symbiosis of Ottoman and Mamluk elements. Kha’ir Bey was himself a 
member of the old Mamluk high amirate, and during his viceroyalty many of 
his former colleagues emerged from hiding, and received favourable treatment. 
The garrison of Egypt was composed partly of Ottoman, partly of Mamluk 
forces, later consolidated in the historic Seven Regiments, the establishment 
of which was ascribed by legend to Sultan Selim himself. 

The death of Selim in 926/1520, followed two years later by that of Kha'ir 
Bey, imperilled the stability of the new régime, which was challenged by the 
revolt of the Mamluk amirs, Jānim al-Sayfi and Inal, hashifs of Egyptian 
petty provinces. This was suppressed, as was the attempt of the viceroy 
Ahmad Pasha I (Kha’in Ahmad) to make himself an independent sultan in 
Egypt. Ottoman suzerainty was reasserted by the viceroy Ibrahim Pasha I, 
who was responsible for the promulgation of the Qaninndme of Egypt. This 
body of regulations formalized the fusion of Ottoman and Mamluk elements 
in the administration. 

The succeeding period of about sixty years was one of almost total quiescence 
in Egypt, during which no viceroy faced a concerted or dangerous opposition. 
The legend that the viceroys were confined to the Citadel of Cairo during their 


1 The spelling ‘Mamluk’ is used for institutions, whereas mamlük is used for the actual 
slaves or emancipated persons of the Mamluk households. 
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terms of office finds no support in these years.! Two of them, Sulayman 
(931-45/1525-38) and Sinan Pasha I (975-80/1567-73) used Egypt as a base 
for operations in the Indian Ocean and the Yaman respectively. Ibrahim 
Pasha II (appointed 991/1583) travelled throughout Egypt. During this 
period Ottoman suzerainty was extended over the lands neighbouring Egypt. 
The Yaman, over which the Mamluk sultanate had established its sway during 
its last years, was administered as a dependency of Ottoman Egypt. A Mamluk 
amir, Ozdemir, who had served Sultan Siileyman as governor of the Yaman, 
acquired for his master two new African provinces: Berberistan (Lower 
Nubia) between the First and Third Cataracts, and Habesh—not Abyssinia 
proper, as the name would suggest, but the Red Sea littoral with the two 
important ports of Suakin and Massawa.? 

The last years of the tenth/sixteenth century saw a rapid decline in the 
power and prestige of the Ottoman viceroys. The challenge came from the 
soldiery, especially, it seems, the Sipahis, the three cavalry regiments whose 
principal functions were to assist the kashifs to gather the taxes and maintain 
order in the petty provinces. The basic cause of their discontent was economic : 
the inflation resulting from the influx of silver into the Ottoman Empire, 
and the consequent depreciation of the currency. From the time of Uways 
Pasha (995-9/1587-91) to that of Muhammad Pasha IV (1016-20/1607-11) 
recurrent military revolts took place. In one of these a viceroy was himself 
attacked and killed—Ibrahim Pasha III (d. 1 Jumada I 1013/25 September 


1 A belief has arisen that the viceroy of Egypt.‘ could not leave Cairo, and was indeed con- 
fined to the Citadel by the Kdéniin-Ndma’ (Н. А. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society 
and the West, 1, Pt. 1, London, 1950, 202, n. 4. Although it is substantially true that in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the viceroys were restricted to the Citadel, this was not so 
previously, nor was it in any case an administrative requirement. The Qaninname merely 
assigns the Citadel to the viceroy as his customary residence ; cf. 0. L. Barkan, Osmanlı impara- 
torlujunda zirat ekonominin hukukî ve mali esasları, 1, Istanbul, 1943, ov, ‘ Misr kanunnámesi ’, 
378. In 923/1517, Sultan Selim appointed а military governor of the Citadel, who was enjoined 
to remain there, and not to go down into the city (Ibn Iyas, op. cit., 202). This person, an 
Ottoman named Khayr al-Din Pasha, was, however, quite distinct from the viceroy. Ibn 
Abi'l-Surür, who copies Ibn Îyãs’s statement verbatim (Kawakib, f. 14b) indeed adds the gloss 
respecting this officer, * and now in our time he 1s called the agha of Janissaries °. 

2 The common statement that Lower Nubia, Suakin, and Massawa were conquered by (or 
in the reign of) Sultan Selim I is a myth. It derives ultimately from the accounts given by 
J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, London, 1819, 133, 433, which presumably represent tradi- 
tions current in the early nineteenth century. Burckhardt’s statements were conflated with 
other local traditions by Na‘iim Shuqayr, Ta'rikh al-Sidan, Cairo, [1903], 1, 104; п, 55, 73-4, 
108-9. Shuqayr's account was in turn paraphrased in English in E. A. Wallis Budge, The 
Egyptian Südán, London, 1907, п, 200-1, 207. The resultant amalgam of legends has been 
uncritically accepted by such later writers as О. С. 5. Crawford, The Fung kingdom of Sennar, 
Gloucester, 1951, 123, 168-71. The ascription by local tradition of these conquests to Selim is 
in accordance with the tendency, of which there are other examples, to present Selim as an 
heroic figure. The Burckhardt-Shugqayr-Budge traditions all ignore Ozdemir Pasha, for whose 
exploits, see Qutb al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Makki, al-Barg al-Yamani, BM MS Or. 1183, 
ff. 43a—b, and Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, x, Istanbul, 1938, 840 ff., 939 ff., 950 ff. 

з Seo B. Lewis, ‘Some reflections on the decline of the Ottoman Empire ', Studia Islamica, 
1x, 1958, 119-22. 
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1604) who appears in the lists of rulers with the ominous epithet al-Maqtil, 
* the Slain ’. 

The last and most menacing of these revolts, that of 1017/1609, was a general 
rising of the soldiery throughout the Delta. The rebels bound themselves by 
an oath at the shrine of Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi in Tanta, and appointed 
a sultan and vizier from among themselves. Confronted at al-Khànqa, on the 
road to Cairo, by loyal troops under (72) Koja Mustafa Bey, they suddenly 
lost heart, and were destroyed piecemeal. In a phrase which reflects the 
apprehension of the government rather than the magnitude of the military 
operations, the chronicler Ibn Abi’l-Suriir speaks of this incident as ‘in truth 
the second conquest of Egypt during the sacred Ottoman government '. 

During the period of the military revolts, the viceroys and the sanjaq 
beys seem to have worked in alliance. Henceforward they were competing for 
predominance. Before the seventeenth century the beys had played no 
prominent part in events; now, in the middle years of the century, they were 
to display a steadily increasing power and audacity. In 1032/1623 they refused 
to accept a viceroy sent by the sultan, and insisted on the continuation in 
office of Mustafa Pasha V. They acted still more boldly in 1040/1631, when 
they removed from power the viceroy Müsa Pasha, who had killed one of their 
number, and successfully petitioned the sultan for his formal deposition ; 
thereby setting a precedent which was to be followed in the next century. 

The ascendancy of the beylicate was personified in (89) Ridwan Bey al- 
Faqari, who from 1040/1631 until his death in 1066/1656 was the dominant 
figure in Egyptian politics. Formally he held only the office of amir al-Hajj 
on an annual tenure ; in practice he was virtually irremovable, and his influence 
both within Egypt and at the imperial court frustrated the efforts of three 
viceroys to destroy his hegemony. Internally, Ridwan’s power lay in his position 
as head of a great political faction, the Faqariyya,? which had its nucleus in his 
own Mamluk household. After his death, the position of the Faqariyya was 
challenged by the rival faction of the Qasimiyya, which centred around a group 
of Bosniaks. A petty quarrel in the countryside, involving questions of 
patronage, developed into a trial of strength between the two factions. The 
Qasimiyya joined forces with the viceroy Mustafa Pasha VIII, and the 
Fagariyya grandees were driven out of Cairo and hunted down. Three of their 
beys, who had surrendered under a safe-conduct, were put to death at al- 
Tarrana by their inveterate enemy, (7) Ahmad Bey the Bosniak. The power 
of the Faqariyya was broken for a generation. It seemed at first as if a hegemony 
of the Qasimiyya would be set up, but on 9 Hijja 1072/26 July 1662 Ahmad Bey 


1 Numbers prefixed to the names of beys refer to the notices in the biographical dictionary 
in Part П of this study. 

2 See P. M. Holt, EJ, new ed., s.v. Dhu’l-Fakariyya. 

3 This incident is mentioned, but not described, by Jabarti, 1, 91. For a contemporary mono- 
graph on the subject, see Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr al-Salihi, Tarajum al-sawà'iq fi waqi'at al-sanàjiq, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS arabe 1853. 
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was assassinated by the retinue of the viceroy Ibrahim Pasha V, called Shaytan 
Ibrahîm. 

Bereft of their leaders, both the Faqgàriyya and the Qasimiyya lived in 
reasonable peace and subordination during the later years of the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century. The rank of sanjaq bey became less esteemed. In the 
middle years of the century, the viceroy could obtain a payment of twenty to 
thirty purses from an aspirant to the beylicate: by 1672 the khidmat al- 
ѕатјадіууа had dropped to fifteen purses." Not until the opening years of the 
twelfth century л.н. does factionalism revive with the attempt of the Faqari 
Ibrahîm Bey b. Dhi'l-Faqàr to establish his ascendancy in Cairo at the expense 
of the Qasimi Ibrahim Bey Abū Shanab. A feature of this new phase of 
factionalism was the existence of close links between the sanjaq beys and the 
regimental grandees, and the important role played by ‘ bosses’ controlling 
the Janissary headquarters, such as Küchük Muhammad and Afranj Ahmad.? 
These developments, and their outcome in the great struggle of 1123/1711, 
lie beyond the scope of the present study. 


3. The beylicate in Ottoman Egypt 


The sanjaq beys of Egypt bore an ancient Ottoman designation which 
was universal throughout the Empire. Nevertheless a distinction existed 
between the sanjaq beys of Egypt and those of the other Ottoman provinces. 
The sanjaq beys of the usual type held appanages; they were in origin com- 
manders of the provincial feudal levies and, by a natural extension of their 
functions, governors of their provinces. Hence in standard Ottoman terminology 
sanjaq (sanjaq) * came to mean a province governed by a bey. By the sixteenth 
century,the status of the sanjaq beys in the old Ottoman Empire had declined : 
the sanjags, or petty provinces, had been grouped into great provinces governed 
by beylerbeyis. Nevertheless, the principle remained that in the old Empire 
the title of sanjaq bey implied the tenure of a post with definite administrative 
and military functions under a governor-general. 

This was not true of the sanjaq beys in Egypt. They were, in the first place, 
not fief-holders but recipients of an annual allowance (saliyane) which was а 
charge upon the treasury of Egypt. It is therefore possible to speak of a salaried 
Egyptian establishment of sanjaq beys, distinct from the general Ottoman 
establishment. Secondly, although they were subordinate to the beylerbeyi 
(viceroy) of the great province of Egypt, they were not ex officio governors of 
the petty provinces of which it was composed. Eighteenth-century European 
writers sometimes speak of the twenty-four beys governing the twenty-four 
provinces of Egypt ; and this statement has been uncritically accepted by some 


1 P. Vansleb, Nouvelle relation... d'un voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, 1677, 93-4. 
2 See Jabarti, x, 90, 105-6. 

3 See арагы, 1, 92-3, 106—7. 

4 The form sanjaq is commoner in Egyptian sources than sanjaq or sanjáq. 
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later historians, but it is a myth, arising from the application to Egypt of 
Ottoman usages elsewhere. 

In this connexion the idiomatic usage of sanjag in Egyptian administrative 
terminology is significant. It never acquired any territorial significance what- 
soever, but it (or the derivative sanjaqiyya) was regularly used to signify 
the rank of bey. Thus Jabarti frequently uses the formula tagallad al-imara 
wa'l-sanjaqiyya to signify that a person was raised to the rank of bey. The 
plural sandjiq is invariably used by the chroniclers to mean ‘beys’: bak or 
bayk is used in the singular only, the modern plural bakawát never appearing. 
I have therefore used the neologism sanjagate in both these senses; the rank 
of sanjaq bey, and the order of sanjaq beys collectively. 

It must be stressed that in Egyptian usage a sanjaq bey was originally the 
holder of a rank, not of a specific office or function. The sanjaqate formed a 
` group closely connected with the viceroy, who was theoretically the normal 
agent of their elevation and downfall. Those of them who were resident in 
Cairo formed part of the viceroy’s court, although by virtue of, their permanent 
Egyptian domicile they were an element distinct from the household officers 
who accompanied him during his tour of duty. Together with the high officers 
of the Seven Regiments of the Ottoman garrison, they constituted the grandees 
who came increasingly to dominate Egyptian affairs in the seventeenth century. 

Although the neat systematization of an Egypt divided into twenty-four 
provinces ruled by as many beys is a myth, there is this much of truth in it, 
that some beys were appointed to some provincial commands which were in 
effect military governorships. The petty provinces of Egypt. were styled, 
sometimes iglim (pl. agàlim), sometimes kushüfiyya, i.e. territory administered 
by а kāshif. But käshif was a term unique in the Ottoman administrative 
vocabulary, and was in fact inherited from the old Mamluk sultanate. One finds 
in the seventeenth-century chronicles numerous references to the appointment 
of beys as kashifs of petty provinces, particularly when a territory was 
threatened by Arabs, and there are also examples of kashifs who did not hold 
therank of bey. There are also loose phrases such as the bey of the Manüfiyya ', 
‘ the governor of the Gharbiyya ’, but these are colloquialisms. A bey governed 
a petty province, not by virtue of his rank as bey, but by virtue of his com- 
mission as küshif. The Qününnüme of Sultan Süleyman. (1524), which states 
the norm of administrative practice in the early Ottoman period, has only-two 
passing references to the beys, but lays down in considerable detail the functions 
of the käshifs as provincial governors. | 

One provincial post of outstanding importance probably did not exist in 
the time of Süleymàn: this was the governorship of Upper Egypt. Egypt 
south of al-Bahnasà and the Fayyüm seems (with the exception of the Khārja 
Oasis) to have lain outside the area of direct administration in the early Ottoman 
period, and to have been controlled by tributary tribal chiefs (mashayikh 
al“ Urban, штат? al-Sa td). Direct control was probably established in the 
early seventeenth century, when a governor of the South (hakim al-Sa‘td) was 
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established with his capital at Jirja.1 From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, several of these governors of the South, or of Jirja, played an important 
part in Egyptian history. They were invariably beys, and had authority over 
a number of käshifs, administering districts rather than provinces on the banks 
of the Nile as far south as Lower Nubia (Berberistan). 

Besides providing the governors of the South and, frequently at least, 
the kashifs of the petty provinces of Middle and Lower Egypt, the sanjaqasve 
also furnished commanding .officers for special expeditionary forces. Such 
forces might be summoned by the sultan to serve in Crete, eastern Europe, 
Syria, Iraq, or elsewhere, or by the viceroy for action in the Hijaz, Yaman, or 
Habesh, which were dependencies of Egypt, or within Egypt itself. They were 
composed partly of troops drawn from the Seven Regiments, partly, no doubz, 
from the mamlük retainers of the grandees themselves, but their command wes 
invariably committed to a bey, not to a regular officer of the regular Regiments. 
Of a similar nature to these ad hoc appointments were two of a regular, annual 
character: the command of the treasure-convoy (Khazna), which took the 
tribute of Egypt overland to Istanbul; and the command of the Pilgrimage 
(wmarat al-Hajj). The holder of the latter appointment was one of the great 
officers of state. He was responsible for the safe convoy of the pilgrims and the 
Mahmil to Mecca, and for the still more difficult management of their return. 
Although theoretically held on annual tenure only, this office was frequently 
retained by successful commanders for a series of years, notably by the great 
(89) Ridwan Bey, who was amir al-Hajj almost without interruption for a 
quarter of a century. His long tenure played an important part in establishing 
the prescriptive claim of the Faqariyya to this office. 

The annexation of the command of the Pilgrimage to the sanjaqate was 
essentially a resumption of the practice current under the Circassian Mamluk 
sultanate. Before the Ottoman conquest, this office had been an annual appoint- 
ment held by an amir of the highest rank.? No Pilgrimage caravan left Cairo 
ір 922/1517, the troubled year of the actual conquest ; and in the two succeeding 
seasons the post was held by a bureaucrat, not a military grandee. Thereafter 
there was a partial return to tradition: in 925/1519 the commander was a 
mamlük of the viceroy Khair Bey, and, in the three following years the post 
was held by a leading Mamluk notable who held office under the new régime, 
the Amar Janim al-Sayfi, kashef of al-Bahnasa and the Fayyüm.? Subsequently 
the command of the Pilgrimage may have been held by the amir Jànim al- 
Hamzawi, a man of Mamluk descent who played a now obscure but clearly 
influential role in the early years of the Ottoman suzerainty. When Janim 
and his son Yüsuf were put to death by the viceroy Sulayman Pasha at the епа 


1 Vansleb, op. cit., 32, * Les Tures chasserent 11 y a cinquante ans, ou environ, ces Princes 
Arabes, et mirent en leur place des Sangiac-Beys, qui estoient Turcs naturels, dont le premier 
s’appeloit Soliman-Gianballat °. 

? of. D. Ayalon, ‘ Studies on the structure of the Mamluk army—TII ', BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 468. 

з Ibn Туйв, op. cit., 365, 389, 439. See above, p. 216. 
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of Hijja 944/May 1538, Yüsuf was amir al-Hajj. These men indubitably 
belonged to the military élite, but it is not clear whether they were members 
of the sanjaqate. The earliest unequivocal reference to a bey as commander 
of the Pilgrimage is to (80) Piri Bey in 1006/1597-8.? 

À non-military office of considerable importance which also appears in the 
seventeenth century as a perquisite of the sanjaqate was that of treasurer 
(Ar. daftardàr ; Turkish, defterdar). On the evidence at present available, the 
date of its annexation by the sanjaqate is not clear. In 944/1537-8, the daftardàr 
was a Circassian, hence a Mamluk, Muhammad b. Sulayman. In Hijja 967/ 
August-September 1560, the daftardár was a certain Ibrahim b. Taghriwardi 
(a name suggesting Mamluk descent), who is referred to in one source as 
Ibrihim Bey.* His successor is called by one writer Muhammad Bey (975/ 
1567-8), by another Muhammad Efendi. From the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century at latest, the treasurership seems invariably to have been 
held by a bey. 

Besides these permanent offices, a temporary position of great importance 
which came to be annexed to the sanjaqate during the seventeenth century was 
that of acting viceroy (g@im maqam). The holder exercised full viceregal 
powers between the death or removal from office of one viceroy and the 
installation of the next. The earliest ga im maqam to be noted is a certain 
Mustafa Bey, who was installed in office by a resolution of the military élite 
(al-‘asakir al-mansira al-Misriyya) on the death of Da'üd Pasha (13 Rabi‘ I 956/ 
11 April 1549).6 The next qaim тадӣт to be noticed was a judge: the gàdi 
Husayn Efendi b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin on the death of ‘Ali Pasha II in 967/1560." 
But in 1012/1603, (80) Piri Bey was appointed qà'im maqam by the outgoing 
viceroy, ‘Ali Pasha IV, and when Piri died in office, he was succeeded by 
another member of the sanjaqate, (101) ‘Uthman Bey, who was elected by his 
eolleagues.5 On the assassination of Ibrahim Pasha IIT in 1013/1604, the 
position of @@'%т maqüm was again offered to ‘Uthman Bey, but he refused it, 
and the military élite installed the gad? Mustafa Efendi ‘Azmizade.? This 
appears to have been the last occasion when the office was held by a member 
of the Religious Institution. Since the formal approval of the viceroy was 
necessary for some acts of state, the practice developed in the twelfth/eighteenth 
century of the removal of an obstructive viceroy by the dominant faction, and 


1 Al-Barg al-Yamani, f. 25a. 

2 Kawükib. f. 22b. 

3 Al-Barq al-Yamani, f. 28a. 

4 Al-amir Ibrahim b. Taghri (Bibliothèque Nationale, MS arabe 1854, ff. 462-49b) ; Ibrahim 
b. Taghriwardi (Mar b. Yüsuf, Bodleian, MS D’Orville 544, unfoliated) ; Ibrahim Bey (Kawàkib, 
f. 172). 

5 Bibliotheque Nationale, MS arabe 1854, f. 482; Kawakib, f. 18b. 

5 Paris Fragment, f. 31b. 

°" Kawükib, f. 178. 

8 Paris Fragment, f. 397b ; Ishàgi, 169: confirmed by Ibn Abi'l-Surür and the Zubda. 

° Kawākıb, f. 25a. For Mustafa ‘Azmizade, see further F. Babinger, EZ, new ed., s.v. ‘Azmi- 
Zade Mustafa. 
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the installation of one of their own members as qaim magdm: by this device 
a kind of constitutional sanction was given to acts of partizan policy. This 
development lies outside the period of the present study, but precedents were 
established in the eleventh/seventeenth century, when the grandees rejected 
the viceroy-elect ‘Ali Pasha in 1032/1623, and removed the ruling viceroy, 
Мава Pasha in 1040/1631: on both occasions installing a bey as gqa im maqam 
until their acts received retrospective approval from the sultan. 

The marked differences between the sanjaq beys in Egypt and in the other 
Ottoman provinces suggests that the Egyptian establishment was not a genuine 
Ottoman institution, but the continuation or revival of the high amirate as 
it had existed under the Mamluk sultans. There are several indications which 
support this identification. Traditionally there were twenty-four sanjaq beys, 
just as there had been twenty-four amirs of the first class (amir mra). A close 
link existed between the sanjaqate and the Mutafarriqa Regiment, from which 
some at least of the beys were chosen." But the Mutafarriqa of Egypt was 
itself unique as a provincial regiment, and bore the same name as the Ottoman 
sultan’s own bodyguard: in all probability it was the latter-day descendant 
of the Khassakiyya, the bodyguard of the former Mamluk rulers from which 
the amirs had been appointed.? Furthermore, there is a close resemblance 
between the functions discharged by the sanjaq beys and those of the high 
amürs. The command of the Pilgrimage is the clearest example, but the 
daftardér is the counterpart of the former khazindar Кайт, and the që’ im 
maqam performed functions resembling those of the ngib al-ghayba. The 
governor of the South in Ottoman times corresponded to the näib al-wajh 
al-qibli, resident in Asyüt, under the Mamluk sultans. Amirs of the first class 
were also appointed as käāshifs, just as were the sanjaq beys. 

If we grant that the sanjaqate represented the old high amirate with a 
thin Ottoman veneer, the question arises as to whether it was a continuation 
or a revival of the older institution. Against continuity, it may be urged 
that the term ‘ bey’ is not applied by Ibn lyàs to any grandee permanently 
domiciled in Egypt during the first few years after the Conquest. On the 
other hand, Ibn lyás's terminology may be misleading: his indiscriminate 
use of the title amir in these years may in some cases conceal the fact that 
its holder was а sanjaq bey. More positive evidence of continuity is given 
by the Qänünnäme of 931/1524. Since a qünün was declaratory of existing 


1 Vansleb, op. cit., 93, states that the beys were chosen from the aghas commanding the 
Regiments and from the Mutefarriqa. De Maillet, Description de Г Egypte, The Hague, 1740, 
и, 291-2, and P. Lucas, Voyage, Rouen, 1719, т, 396, speak of the beys as actually forming 
part of the Mutafarriqa. Estève ( Mémoires sur les finances de Égypte ’, Description del’ Égypte, 
état moderne, 1, i, 299) describing conditions in the late eighteenth century mentions as ‘a 
generally adopted opinion ’ that the beys were chosen from the Mutafarriqa, but ceased to belong 
to that regiment on appointment. 

2 ef. Ayalon, ‘ Studies—I ', BSOAS, xv, 2, 1953, 213-14. 

з Professor Lewis points out that in Ottoman diplomatic, amir was commonly used as 
equivalent to bey. 
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practice, the provision which this ordinance makes for the payment of stipends 
to the sanjaq beys" indicates that the sanjaqate was already established 
before the time of Sultan Süleymàn. This indication is supported by later 
Mamluk tradition. Husayn Efendi, writing at the end of the eighteenth 
century,? states that the sanjaqate was instituted by Sultan Selim I. That the 
sultan formally established the order may be doubted ; no such act is recorded 
by Ibn Iyas either of Selim or of his viceroy Kha’ir Bey. The more probable 
sense of the tradition is that the high amirate was allowed to continue under 
the new régime and was assimilated in name to the Ottoman institution of 
the sanjaq beys. There are other and earlier traditions which indicate Selim 
as the restorer (not, as might be expected, the destroyer) of Mamluk power and 
institutions, but these do not refer directly to the sanjaqate.? 

The sanjaqate was, then, on the present hypothesis, à Mamluk and not 
an Ottoman institution. A further question now arises: to what extent were 
the sanjaq beys of Egypt themselves mamlüks ? 4 

The only direct evidence on this point would appear to be provided at 
the very end of the period of Mamluk hegemony by Husayn Efendi. He divides 
the sanjaq beys into two categories. The deputy-viceroy (káhya al-wazw), 
and the garrison-commanders (gapudans) of Alexandria, Damietta, and Suez, 
were all appointed from Istanbul. The remainder were ‘beys of Egypt'.5 
Here it would seem that we have a distinction between Ottoman and Mamluk 
personnel in the sanjaqate. How far back this went is not easy to establish. 
The gapudan at Suez in 1041/1632 was (48) Muhammad Bey b. Suwaydan : 
certainly not a first-generation mamlik, but perhaps not an Ottoman either. 

There are, however, some sporadic examples of Ottomans being appointed 
to the sanjaqate, although not to the specific offices mentioned by Husayn 
Efendi, An example at the turn of the eleventh/seventeenth century was 
(66) Muhammad Bey Мијат Juz, who had been the gahvejt of Sultan Mehem- 
med IV, and became käshif of the Fayyüm. 

A considerable number of members of the sanjaqate cannot in any case 
have been mamlüks, but must have been free-born Muslims. This must have 
been so with some at least of the Qàsimiyya beys in the eleventh/seventeenth 
century who are referred to as a Bashüniga, i.e. Bosniaks. All bearers of the 
epithet al-Bushnáq, ‘the Bosniak’, were not necessarily such—they may have 
been genuine mamlüks of a household founded by a Bosniak ustadh—but it is 

1 Qününnàme in Barkan, op. cit., 381. 

2 Report of Husayn Efendi to Estéve, the French controller-general of the finances during 
Bonaparte's occupation of Egypt. Text in Shafiq Ghorbal, ' Migr ‘ind mafraq al-turuq ', Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Cairo, 1v, 1, 1936, 1-69. 

3 of, Ishaqi, 149-50; Jabarti, 1, 21-3. 

4 The ethnic origins of the Mamluks have recently been discussed by Professor Ayalon in 
* Studies in al-Jabarti', JESHO, xu, 3, 1960, 318-21. Since Ayalon’s underlying assumption 
is that the sanjaq beys were necessarily mamlüks, his investigation overlaps with that pursued 
in the following paragraphs, which, however, query the assumption and reach rather different 


conclusions as far as the seventeenth century is concerned. 
5 Husayn Efendi in Ghorbal, ‘ Misr’, 14. 
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perhaps significant that at least three of them, (7) Ahmad Bey bi-Qanatir 
al-Siba‘, his brother (92) Sha‘ban Bey, and the later ‘Abdallah Bey? are 
not spoken of as mamlüks. That (7) Ahmad Bey stood outside the Mamluk 
system may be indicated by the incident in 1066/1656, when his appointment 
as amir al-Hajj (after the death of (89) Ridwan Bey al-Faqgàri) was opposed 
by the Faqariyya with the cry ‘ How shall a foreigner take the place of our 
master ? *.2 

À later Bosniak immigrant into Egypt was the man who later became 
famous as Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzar, the governor of Acre at the time of 
Bonaparte's invasion of Syria. His career in Egypt is interesting, since Jabarti 
implies that he, a free-born Muslim, voluntarily affiliated himself to a Mamluk 
household: ‘He took service with ‘Abdallah Bey, the retainer of ‘Ali Bey 
Bulut Kapan, and learnt horsemanship in the manner of the Egyptian military 
élite °.3 

Certain other sanjaq beys who cannot have been mamlüks may be briefly 
noted, An obvious example is that of converts from Judaism. Two of these 
are recorded by Jabarti in the twelfth/eighteenth century. A number of beys 
are also noted by Jabarti and other chroniclers as having previously held office 
in the Seven Regiments. This is suggestive of a non-mamlük origin, but the 
evidence is admittedly inconclusive, and it із known that members of Mamluk 
households were appointed as officers in the Seven Regiments.* 

A special case was that of sons of mamlük beys who succeeded their fathers 
in the sanjaqate. Technically, such men, as sons of Muslim fathers, were free- 
born Muslims. Practically, they formed a very important part of the Mamluk 
élite in the Ottoman period. This represented an important departure from 
the practice of the Mamluk sultanate, when the sons of Mamluks had been 
debarred from military office. In contrast, such beys as (68) Muharram b. 
(44) Матау, (79) Özbek b. (90) Ridwàn Abi’l-Shawdrib, and, in the eighteenth 
century, the powerful Татай“! b. Îwãz, were leading figures in the history of 
Ottoman Egypt. 

A feature of the old Mamluk sultanate which reappeared in a new form düring 
the Mamluk revival of the seventeenth century was inveterate factionalism 
within the military élite. Under the sultanate this had appeared in its most 
marked form as hostility between the Julbdn, the household of the reigning 
sultan, and the Qardnisa, the survivors of earlier sultans’ households. This 
polarization naturally ceased with the extinction of the Mamluk sultanate. 


1 See Jabarti, 1, 93. 2 Paris Fragment, f. 50b. 3 Jabarti, IM, 321. 

4 One may note in passing a contrary process—the foundation of Mamluk households by 
officers of the Seven Regiments. Such a regimental household, originating in the late seventeenth 
century, was established by Hasan Balfiyya, agha of the Gónüllüyan Regiment (cf. Jabarti, 
т, 91) Another was founded in the middle of the eighteenth century by Ibrahim Kéhya (cf. 
Jabarti, 1, 191-2, and note that neither [brahim nor his colleague, Ridwan Káhya, was a bey, 
as stated in Gibb and Bowen, op. cit., 1,1, 227). These houses produced both beys and regimental 
officers, : 

5 See p. 231, n. 1. 
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But already before that event signs of a new factionalism had appeared, 
between those Mamluks who were prepared to accept Ottoman suzerainty 
(admittedly with the intention of safeguarding their own positions), and those 
who were determined on resistance. The protagonists of these two groups at 
the time of the conquest were Kha'ir Bey and Таштап Bay, although the 
latter was probably more moderate than the faction which supported him. 
With the defeat and execution of Tümàn Bay, followed by the appointment of 
Khair Bey as Selim's viceroy in Egypt, the party of collaboration seemed to 
have triumphed, but a nucleus of irreconcilables still remained. The revolt 
of Jānim and Indl in 929/1522-3, after the deaths of Selim I and Kha’ir Bey, 
showed that the Ottoman suzerainty was still not unchallenged. The attempt 
of the viceroy Ahmad Pasha I in 930/1524 to establish himself as independent. 
sultan of Egypt was backed by some survivors of the old régime. At this 
juncture, the collaborationist faction was headed by Jànim al-Hamzàwi, who 
with loyal Ottoman officers and troops crushed the revolt. Perhaps the last 
outburst of the resistance faction came in the great revolt of the provincial 
soldiery in 1017/1609. 

After 1017/1609 there are no further attempts to throw off Ottoman rule, 
but as the seventeenth century moves on signs appear of a new factionalism 
in the sanjaqate. This is the famous division between the Fagàriyya and 
Qasimiyya groups. The early history of the two groups is obscure. The legend 
given by Jabarti (1, 21-3) which places their origin in the reign of Selim I 
may be rejected. The alternative account (Jabarti, 1, 23) is undated but seems 
to link the factions with an increase in the size and patronage of Mamluk 
households, probably in the early seventeenth century. Of the two eponyms, 
Dhul-Faqàr Bey does not appear in the contemporary chronicles, but the 
founder of the Qasimiyya may just possibly be (84) Qasim Bey, who was an 
elderly man in 1040/1631. The strength, coherence, and duration of these two 
groups may be ascribed to their association with two already existing factions 
among the artisans and nomads of Egypt, Sa‘d and Haram. 

To summarize the conclusions of this investigation. The time-honoured 
phrase, ‘ the Mamluk beys’ is a valid expression in so far as it relates to the 
institution of the sanjaqate being of Mamluk, not Ottoman, origin. It is 
incorrect if it is taken to mean that, in the Ottoman period, all the beys were 
mamlik (i.e. slave) recruits, or specifically Circassians. Although the sanjaqate 
was probably derived without a break from the high amirate of the Mamluk 
sultanate, the seventeenth century seems to have witnessed an extension, or 
perhaps more truly a resumption, of its powers, so that in the eighteenth century 
it came to control the administration of Egypt. In this phase of its develop- 
ment, the sanjaqate reduced the viceroys, who had hitherto been significant 
political figures, to impotence, and completely overshadowed the high regi- 
mental officers, who in the late seventeenth century had been the peers of the 
beys. Although it became increasingly possible as time went on to describe 
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the beys in terms of their functions, the title was essentially one of rank and. 
not one of office. One may indeed hazard the hypothesis that the lack of specific 
functions attached to the sanjaqate in the early Ottoman period assisted this 
order to strengthen its hold over the Egyptian administration during the declina 
of Ottoman power. But the rise of the sanjaqate created new problems. The 
events of 1032/1623 and 1040/1631 had demonstrated the power of the beys 
as against the viceroy, but the reduction of the viceroys to figureheads was 
followed by the appearance of factionalism within the sanjaqate itself. From 
this resulted the instability of Egyptian politics which is so marked a feature 
of the later seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. This instability continuec. 
until Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, in the abnormal circumstances of the early 
nineteenth century, succeeded in resuming viceregal powers which had long 
been in abeyance, and in annihilating the Mamluk military élite. 


Appendix : Ottoman viceroys of Egypt in the eleventh/seventeenth century 


The following date-list of the Ottoman viceroys of Egypt is based on the 
principal Arab chronicles used in the present study, viz. Ibn Abi'lSurür, 
al-Rawda and al-Kawakib down to Muhammad Pasha XI; the Zubda thence to 
Muhammad Pasha XIII; and the Paris Fragment for the remaining viceroys. 
The dates given by Hammer, presumably from Turkish chronicle sources, have 
been compared with these. Generally Hammer agrees with the Arabic chronicles, 
and these agree among themselves, as far as the month, although they may 
differ as to the day of the month. I have therefore given the dates of com- 
mencement and termination of the viceroyalties to the nearest month only, 
and have noted divergencies between Hammer and the Arabic sources. The 
Arabie chroniclers regard a viceroyalty as commencing effectively with the 
entry of the viceroy into the Citadel, and as terminating usually with the arrival 
of a messenger bearing news of deposition. The Turkish and Arabic sources 
distinguish the viceroys with a variety of patronymics and epithets, some of 
which are given in Hammer’s lists. I have substituted simple enumeration 
for this cumbersome system. 


Viceroy Commencement Termination 
Muhammad IT Shawwil 1004/June 1596 Hijja 1006/July 1598 
Khidr Hijja 1006/August 1598 Muharram 1010/July 1601 
‘Alî IV Safar 1010/August 1601 ' Rabi‘ П 1012/September 1603 


1 Thus in Husayn Efendi's late eighteenth century account four beys served as deputy- 
viceroy and qapudans of Alexandria, Damietta, and Suez (see above, p. 224), three held the 
great offices of state as daftardàr, amir al-Hajj and amir al- Khazna, while five were the provincial 
governors of Upper Egypt, the Sharqiyya, the Gharbiyya, the Manüfiyya, and the Buhayra. 
The remaining twelve served in pairs on a monthly rota as commanders of the guard 1n Сао. 
Here the definition of the term ‘ bey ' by function is complete, but it would be wrong to read this 
back into the more fluid conditions of the seventeenth century, and still more wrong to state, 
as Husayn Efendi does, that a sanjaqate with these specific functions was instituted by Sultan 
Selim I. 
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Viceroy 
Ibrahim III 
Muhammad IIT 
Hasan П 
Muhammad IV 
Muhammad V 
Ahmad III 
Mustafa III 
Ja‘far 
Mustafa IV 
Husayn П 
Muhammad VI 
Ibrahim IV 
Mustafa V 5 
Mustafa V 9 
Bayram 
Muhammad VII 
Musa 
Khalil 
Ahmad IV 
Husayn ПТ 
Muhammad VIIT 
Mustafa VI 
Maqsüd 
Ayyüb 
Muhammad IX 
Muhammad X 10 
Ahmad V 


‘Abd al-Rahman І 


Muhammad XT 
Mustafa VIL 
Muhammad XII 
Mustafa VIII 
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Commencement 
Hijja 1012/May 1604 
Rajab 1013/December 1604 
Rabi‘ I 1014/July 1605 
Safar 1016/June 1607 
Sha'bàn 1020/October 1611 
Rabi‘ II 1024/May 1615 
Jumada І 1027/April 1618 
Rabi' I 1028/February 1619 
Ramadàn 1028/September 1619 
Ramadàün 1029/August 1620 
Jumada IT 1031/April 1622 
Ramadan 1081/July 1622 
Ramadan 1032/July 1623 
Rabi IT 1033/February 1624 
Sha‘bin 1035/May 1626 
Muharram 1038/September 1628 
Jumada IT 1040/January 1631 
Rabi‘ I 1041 /Осбођег 1631 
Qa'da 1012/May 1633 
Rajab 1045/December 1635 
Rajab 1047/December 1637 
Jumada II 1050/September 1640 
Sha'bàn 1052/November 1642 
Rabi‘ I 1054/May 1644 
Jumada I 1056/June 1646 
Safar 1058/March 1648 


: Rabi‘ II 1059 "1 /April 1649 


Rabi‘ II 1061/April 1651 
Muharram 1063/December 1652 
Shawwàl 1066/ August 1656 
Qa'da 1067/August 1657 

Qa‘da 1069/July 1659 


Termination 
Jumada I 1013 !/September 1604 
Safar 1014/July 1605 
Muharram 1016/May 1607 
Jumada IT 1020 ?/August 1611 
Rabi‘ I 1024/April 1615 
Safar 1027/February 1618 
Ihjje 1027 ?/December 1618 
Sha/bàn 1028/August 1619 
Ramadan 1029/August 1620 
Rabi‘ I 1031 4/February 1622 
Ramadan 1031/July 1622 
Ramadan 1032/July 1623 
Hijja 1032/October 1623 
Sha‘bin 1035/May 1626 
Muharram 1038/September 1628 
Rabi‘ I 1040/October 1630 
Hijja 1040 */July 1631 
Ramadan 1042/March-April 1633 
Jumada I 1045/Oct.-Nov. 1635 
Jumada II 1047 §/November 1637 
Jumada Y 1050/August 1640 
Rajab 1052/October 1642 
Hijja 1053 */March 1644 
Safar 1056/March-April 1646 
Qa‘da 1057/December 1647 
Safar 1059/March 1649 
Safar 1061 1*/January 1651 
Shawwal 1062/September 1652 
Sha'bàn 1066 #/Мау 1656 
Shawwàl 1067 11/July 1657 
Ramadan 1069 15/June 1659 
Ramadan 1071 1°/May 1661 


1 Assassinated : вее (101) ‘Uthmin Khattāt. Hammer gives his death date as Rabi‘ II, 
whereas the Egyptian chroniclers date the assassmation 1 Jumada I. 

5 Hammer: 1 Jumada I 1020/12 July 1611. 

3 Hammer: 13 Qa‘da 1027/21 November 1618. 

4 Hammer: 21 Rabi‘ II 1031/5 March 1622. 


5 First term. 


£ Second term. In the intervening period a certain ‘Ali Pasha was appointed viceroy, and 
is so listed by Hammer. He was refused recognition by the sanjaq beys, and never entered Cairo : 


see (36) ‘Isa. 


7 Deprived of office by the sanjaq beys : see (86) Qaytàs al-Kabir. 
8 Hammer: 15 Jumada I 1047/5 October 1637. 
? Hammer: 14 Safar 1054/22 April 1644. The discrepancy is due to the fact that the sanjaq 
beys deprived Maqsüd Pasha of office on 21 Hijja 1054/1 March 1644, but his formal deposition 


by the sultan did not arrive untillater. See (92) Sha'bàn. 


10 Hammer inserts a certain Mustafa Pasha between Muhammad Pasha IX and Muhammad 
Pasha X, but his appointment was almost immediately revoked. 

11 Date from the Paris Fragment. 

1 Hammer: 16 Safar 1060/18 February 1650. 
33 Date from Hammer. Month confirmed by the Paris Fragment. 
1$ Hammer: 8 Ramadan 1067/20 June 1657. 
15 Hammer: Shawwal 1070/June 1660. 

16 Date from Hammer. The Paris Fragment gives Shawwal 1071. 
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Viceroy Commencement Termination 
Ibrühim V Shawwal 1071/June 1661 Shawwàl 1074 !/ April 1664 
‘Umar Hijje 1074/July 1664 Sha'ban 1077/February 1667 
Ibrühim VI Shawwàl 1077/April 1667 иайда II 1079 ?/November 1668 
‘Al V Qa‘da 1079/April 1669 Sha‘ban 1080 */December 1669 
Ibrahim VII Muharram 1081/June 1670 Jumada I 1084 */September 1673 
Husayn IV Shawwal 1084/Jan.-Feb. 1674 Rajab 1086 °/September 1675 
Ahmad VI Shawwal 1086/December 1675 Hijja 1086 */February 1676 
‘Abd al-Rahmin II Jumada І 1087/July 1676 Sha'bàn 1091 */September 1680 
‘Uthman Ramadan 1091/September 1680 Ramadan 1094 8/September 1683 
Hamza Shawwal 1094/September 1683 Jumada I 1098 */March 1687 
Hasan ПІ 10 —— Muharram 1099 11/November 1687 
Hasan IV Rabi' II 1099/February 1688 Hijja 1100 1?/September 1689 
Ahmad VII Muharram 1101/October 1689 Jumada II 1102 13/March 1691 
‘Ali VI Ramadan 1102/June 1691 Muharram 1107 **/September 1695 
Isma'îl Safar 1107/October 1695 Rabi‘ I 1109/September 1697 
Husayn V Rajab 1109/February 1698 Rabi‘ I 1111 7°/September 1699 
Muhammad XIII Rabi‘ II 1111/October 1699 Rajab 1116 15/0ct.-Nov. 1704 
Muhammad XIV 1? Sha'bàn 1116/December 1704 Rajab 1118 !5/October 1706 
‘Ali VII Sha'bàn 1118/November 1706 Rajab 1119 1*/September 1707 


Part II. . Biographical dictionary 


The sanjaq beys in the eleventh/seventeenth century 


1. ‘Аврї 


Appointed commander of 2,000 troops intended by Muhammad Pasha IX 
to fight the Faqariyya grandees, (13) ‘Ali Bey and (89) Ridwàn Bey: 


1 Hammer: 5 Ramadan 1074/1 Apri! 1664. 
2 Hammer: deposed, 9 Jumada П 1079/14 November 1668. Both the Zubda and the Paris 
Fragment agree that he died ın office: the former gives the date as 17 Jumada I, the latter as 
17 Jumada II 1079/22 November 1668. 
з Hammer: deposed, 5 Sha‘ban 1080/29 December 1669. Both the Zubda and the Paris 
Fragment agree that he died in office. The former gives no date, the latter Sha'bàn 1080. 
4 Date from the Paris Fragment. Hammer gives 23 Safar 1084/9 June 1673. 
5 Hammer: 5 Jumada II 1086/27 August 1675. 
5 Hammer: 27 Safar 1087/11 May 1676. The viceroy was deprived of office by the sanjaq 
beys in Hijja 1086. His formal deposition by the sultan followed later. 
1 Hammer: 20 Jumada I 1091/18 June 1680. 
5SáHammer: Jumüdà І 1004/May 1083. 
? Date from Hammer. 
10 The events of the viceroyalties of Hamza Pasha and Hasan Pasha III are confused in the 
Arabic chronicles, and I have been unable to arrive at any certain date for the accession of the 


latter viceroy. 


1 Date from Hammer. 
3? Date from the Zubda: Hammer gives 1 Muharram 1101/15 October 1689. 


13 The Zubda and the Paris Fragment agree that Ahmad Pasha VII died in office on 
12 Jumādā П 1102/13 March 1691. Hammer gives his death-date as 13 Rajab 1102/12 April 1691. 

14 Hammer: Qa'da 1106/July 1695. 

15 Hammer: 14 Rabi‘ П 1111/9 October 1699. The Zubda and Paris Fragment give this 
as the date of commencement of the viceroyalty of Muhammad Pasha XIII. 

16 Hammer: 1 Muharram 1116/6 May 1704. 

17 Hammer inserts a certain Sulayman Pasha between Muhammad Pasha XIII and Muham- 
mad Pasha XIV. He did not take office. 

18 Hammer: Jumada І 1118/September 1706. 

19 Hammer: Jumada II 1119/September 1707. 
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13 Ramadàn 1057/12 October 1647. He incited the grandees and the troops 
to refuse to obey the viceroy's order. 
2. ‘ABIDÎN 

Amir al-Hajj at some date before 1022/1613-14. In 1022 he brought about 
the submission of several thousand troops sent by the grand vizier Nasüh Pasha 
to Cairo en route to the Yaman, who had blockaded themselves in the Bab 
al-Nasr quarter, and refused to leave. Probably identical with the ‘Abidin 
Bey who took part in the expedition to Mecca under the command of (84) Qasim 
Bey (Shawwal 1041/May 1632), and who died in the viceroyalty of Ahmad 
Pasha IV. 


3. “Автрїх 

Dragoman of Mustafa Pasha VI, who appointed him kdhya of the Chavushan 
Regiment, when these troops revolted in Shawwal 1051/January 1641 against 
their former kéhya. 


4. AHMAD 

Maternal nephew of (86) Qaytas Bey. Raised to the sanjaqate by (81) Qansüh 
Bey, when the latter was appointed governor-general of the Yaman and 
Habesh, he took part in the expedition to the Yaman which left Egypt in 
Muharram 1039/August-September 1629. Possibly identical with the Ahmad 
Bey who, in the viceroyalty of Mustafa Pasha VI was given plenary powers to 
fill the state granaries and give the troops their arrears of rations, thereby 
averting a general revolt. The grain had been embezzled by the clerk of the 
Divan. 


5, AHMAD в. QANSUH 

Probably son of (81) Qànsüh Bey. Head of the mission sent with the sultan’s 
orders, in Ramadan 1057/October 1647, reinstating the Faqariyya grandees, 
(89) Ridwan Bey and (13) ‘Ali Bey. Appointed commander of the Khazna 
by the victorious Faqariyya after their revolt against Muhammad Pasha XI 
in (? Sha bãn) 1066/(? May) 1656. 


6. Анмар al-Qahwajt 
Raised to the sanjaqate by Ahmad Pasha V. Possibly a member of the 
viceroy's suite ; cf. (14) ‘Ali al-T'utunj* and (53) Muhammad. 


7. Auman bi-Qandtir al-Siba‘ — 

А Bosniak, member of the Qàsimiyya faction. Possibly the daftardar 
Ahmad Bey who served as qaim maqam on the deposition of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Pasha I (Shawwal 1062/September 1652). He commanded an expeditionary 
force to Habesh, which suppressed a revolt under a certain Darwish, and was 
absent from Cairo between Muharram or Rabi‘ II 1065/November 1654 or 
February 1655, and Safar 1066/November 1655. His appointment as amir 
al-Hajj by Muhammad Pasha ХІ, after the death of (89) Ridwan Bey provoked 
the revolt of the Faqariyya in 1066/1656. He was rusticated by the victorious 
Faqariyya to the Qalyübiyya, then to Alexandria. Mustafa Pasha VII effected 
a reconciliation between Ahmad Bey and the Fagàriyya. He is possibly identical 
with the Ahmad Bey who left Cairo in Muharram 1065/October 1657 on a 
mission concerning the revenue of an estate: this person returned at the end of 
Jumada I 1068/March 1658, and was invested as daftarddr by order of the 
sultan. On the appearance in Cairo, in (? Jumada 1) 1069 (? January-February) 
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1659, of the Faqàri governor of Jirja, (54) Muhammad Bey, with an army, an 
imperial order was obtained appointing Ahmad Bey to the governorship of 
Jirja. Muhammad Bey’s refusal to accept a transfer to Habesh resulted in his 
defeat and death. Ahmad Bey did not apparently take up residence in Jirja, 
as on the deposition of Muhammad Pasha XII, shortly after the campaign 
against Muhammad Bey, he served as qaim maqam. In the great revolt of 
the Faqāriyya against Mustafa Pasha VIII (Safar 1071/October 1660), Ahmad 
Bey played a leading part. He commanded some of the troops sent against 
the Faqariyya, and was personally responsible for the breach of the safe- 
conduct and the execution of the Faqariyya grandees at al-Tarrána. He made 
а ceremonial entry into the Divan on 25 Safar 1071/30 October 1660, and was 
honourably received by the viceroy. He accompanied the next viceroy, 
Ibrahim Pasha V, on his entry into Egypt, but was assassinated in the Divan 
by the same viceroy’s orders on 9 Hijja 1072/26 July 1662. 


8. AHMAD bi-Suwayga 
Transferred from the sanjaqate to a regimental post (?) after the revolt of 
the Fagàriyya in 1066/1656. 


9. AHMAD 

Mamlük (or tabi‘) of (88) Qaytàs Bey bi-Qanatir al-Sibà', a member of the 
Qàsimiyya faction. Joint commander of an expedition sent on 24 Rabi‘ I 
1099/29 January 1688 by Hasan Pasha IIl against predatory Arabs in the 
province of al-Jiza. He was worsted in his engagements with the Arabs. He 
commanded the Khazna which was sent by sea in Ramadan 1099/July 1688. 
At the time of his death, shortly before 26 Ramadan 1101/3 July 1690, he was 
küshif of the Manüfiyya. Mentioned by Jabarti (1, 24) as Ahmad Bey of 
Manüfiyya, one of the Qasimiyya grandees at the opening of the twelfth 
century A.H. 


10. Auwa» Yaqüt 

One of the five grandees instructed to proceed with reinforcements to Upper 
Egypt, where Twàz Веу 1 was on campaign against the predatory Arabs of 
Ibn Wafi: 11 Rajab 1110/13 January 1699. 


11. “Аш в. AL-KBABIR (al-Khabirt) 

A tribal notable, associated with (72) Koja Mustafa Bey in the operations 
against the rebels in Qa'da 1017/February 1609. Raised to the sanjaqate 
by (81) Qànsüh Bey, when the latter was appointed governor-general of the 
Yaman and Habesh, he took part in the expedition to the Yaman of 1039/1629. 


12. ‘ALi 

Daftardar before 1040/1630-1, when he took part in the events leading to 
the removal by the grandees of Misa Pasha: 11 Hijja 1040/11 July 1631. Died 
during the viceroyalty of Ahmad Pasha IV. 
18. ‘ALi 

Member of the Faqariyya faction: probably a khushddsh of (89) Ridwan 
Bey. He took a leading part in the events leading to the deposition of Misa 
Pasha (11 Hijja 1040/11 July 1631). He was a member of the commission 
which subsequently assessed Маза Pasha’s liability to the treasury for receipts 


1 Not (39) ‘Iwad/Iwaz Bey, but a later bey whose obituary is given by Jabarti, 1, 94-5. 
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during his viceroyalty. He was in the expedition to Mecca under (84) Qasim Bey 
in Shawwal 1041/May 1632. He and (89) Ridwàn Bey were alternatively 
designated by the sultan as commanders of a force to be levied in Egypt for 
service against the Safavids. They were excused this service on the grounds of 
their important functions in Egypt, Ridwàn being amir al-Hajj, and ‘Ali, as 
governor of Jirja, being responsible for the supply of corn to Cairo: 
Sha‘ban 1044/January 1635. Possibly identical with the ‘Ali Bey whom 
Maqsüd Pasha sought to have assassinated together with (44) Mamay Bey in 
1053/1643-4. When Muhammad Pasha IX, acting on the advice of (82) Qànsüh 
Bey, attempted to deprive him of the governorship of Jirja, and (89) Ridwan 
Bey of the command of the Pilgrimage, a serious revolt of the Faqariyya 
ensued. Ridwàn and ‘Ali received the sultan’s sanction to proceed against 
their opponents. On 21 Jumada I 1057/24 June 1647, ‘Ali brought a numerous 
body of his troops to Cairo and imposed his will on the viceroy. The Qasimiyya 
grandees were proscribed, Qànsüh and others being killed. On 8 Ramadan/ 
7 October, ‘Ali withdrew from Cairo, in obedience to the viceroy’s order. 
Two days later, Ridwan, feeling himself threatened by the viceroy, fled to 
join ‘Ali. The viceroy prepared a force to fight them, but the troops, instigated 
by (1) ‘Abdi Bey, refused to proceed. In the meantime letters arrived from 
the sultan confirming Ridwàn and ‘Ali in their respective commands for life, 
and ‘Ali returned to Jirja. Ahmad Pasha V endeavoured to break the alliance 
between the two beys by obtaining an imperial order dismissing Ridwan from 
the command of the Pilgrimage and conferring this office on ‘Ali. ‘Ali arrived 
in Cairo on 19 Muharram 1061/4 January 1651, and was invested as amir 
al-Hajj four days later. Ridwan, who at this time was absent from Cairo with 
the Pilgrimage, accepted his dismissal, but on 8 Safar/23 January, he received 
news of the appointment of a new viceroy, ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha I. ‘Ali made 
a declaration of his alliance with Ridwan before an assembly of grandees, and 
reinvested Ridwàn with the command of the Pilgrimage. ‘Ali continued to 
hold the governorship of Jirja until his death in 1063/1652-3. 


14, ‘Azî al-Tutunji 
Raised to the sanjaqate by the viceroy Ahmad Pasha V. Possibly a member 
of the viceroy’s suite ; cf. (6) Ahmad al-Qahwaji and (53) Muhammad. 


15. Küchük ‘Axi 

À member of the Faqàriyya faction, who nevertheless served under the 
viceroy Muhammad Pasha XII in the expedition against the rebel Fagàri 
governor of Jirja, (54) Muhammad Bey, in Jumada II 1069/February-March 
1659. He was one of the principal grandees implicated in the great revolt 
of the Faqáriyya (Safar 1071/October 1660). At this time, although governor 
of the town of Damietta, he was resident in Cairo, and ignored the viceroy's 
order to return to his command. When the Faqariyya grandees dispersed before 
the viceroy's forces, Küchük ‘Ali, together with (28) Hasan Bey and (41) Lajin 
Bey made their way to the Buhayra. Here with his colleagues he surrendered 
under a safe-conduct, but was put to death at al-Tarrana by order of (7) Ahmad 
Bey on the night of 23 Safar 1071/27-8 October 1660. Jabarti (т, 91) mentions 
him as ‘Ali Bey al-Saghir, a member of the household of (89) Ridwan Bey. 


16. ‘Ai 
Multazim of al-Za‘ira (-Dha‘ira) in the Manüfiyya. Raised to the sanjaqate 
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of (9) Ahmad Bey on 26 Ramadan 1101/3 July 1690, after the latter's death : 
hence he presumably succeeded Ahmad as kashif of the Manüfiyya. At the 
end of Shawwal 1103/14 July 1692, he was appointed kdshif of the Buhayra, 
in place of Ibrahim Bey Abi Shanab, after troubles which had occurred during 
the previous year in this province and quarrels among the grandees in Cairo. 
He still held this province when he was appointed commander of the Khazna, 
but died on his way to take up his new command : 25 Hijja 1106/6 August 1695. 


17. Kara AYYÜB 

Retainer (100°) of (54) Muhammad Bey, the Еадатї governor of Jirja; 
raised to the sanjaqate by Mustafa Pasha VIL: 16 Muharram 1067/4 November 
1656. He was killed in the suppression of Muhammad Bey's revolt: Jumada П 
1069/February-March 1659. 


18. BAyazip 

One of the grandees who were accompanying Ibrahim Pasha III when he 
was killed by rebel troops at Shubra: 1 Jumada I 1013/25 September 1604. 
ef. (20) Darwish b. ‘Uthman Efendi. 


19. BAYRAM 
Qapudan at Damietta. Died during a great epidemic, which lasted from 
late Rabi‘ I to late Jumada П 1028/March-June 1619. 


20. DarwisH в. UTHMAN Efendi 

Son of a 9047 in Cairo. One of the grandees who were accompanying Ibrahim 
Pasha III at the time of his assassination: 1 Jumadà I 1013/25 September 
1604. cf. (18) Bayazid. 


21. Darwisx 
Agha of the Circassian Regiment. Raised to the sanjaqate of (16) ‘Ali Bey 
on the latter's death : 26 Hijja 1106/7 August 1695. 


22. DHU’L-FAQAR 

Appointed by Mustafa Pasha VIII to the joint command of troops sent 
against the rebellious Faqariyya : Safar 1071/October 1660. On 22 Jumada I 
1076/30 November 1665, he escaped from prison, and made his way to Istanbul. 
Possibly identical with either (23) Dhu'l-Fagàr Bey al-Mahi, or (24) Dhu'l- 
Faqàr Bey Abd Sa‘da. 


23. DEU’L-FAQAR al-Mahi (-Mahi) 

Summoned to Istanbul together with the Riiznameji Mustafa Efendi b. 
Suhráb: 16 Jumada I 1075/5 December 1664. Mentioned by Jabarti (т, 91) 
as a Faqàri grandee of the household of (89) Ridwan Bey, and a survivor of 
the cataclysm of 1071/1660. 


24. Dnv'r-FAQAR Abi баа 

Appointed as deputy-governor (ngib) by (56) Muhammad Bey, governor of 
Jirja: 13 Jumada I 1075/2 December 1664. 
25. DILAWAR 

Commander of an expeditionary force levied in Egypt against the Safavids : 
23 Qa‘da 1044/10 May 1635. He had previously been amir al-Khazna. 


26. HASAN 
Daftardar : served as qaim maqam on the deposition of Husayn Pasha IT: 
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19 Rabi‘ I 1031/1 February 1622. When the grandees refused to accept ‘Ali 
Pasha as viceroy, and insisted on the continuance in office of Mustafa Pasha V 
(Hijja 1032/October 1623), the vital meeting was held at Hasan’s house: 
it is not clear whether he had yet been raised to the sanjaqate. When the 
grandees deposed Müsà Pasha in Hijja 1040/July 1631, they appointed Hasan 
(now referred to as ‘bey’) g@im maqam. In Safar 1043/August-September 
1633, the sultan ordered an expeditionary force to be levied in Egypt for 
operations against the Druze amir Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n, and Hasan was given the 
command. On his suggestion, the viceroy Ahmad Pasha IV wrote to the sultan 
for a supply of copper, because of the lack of small coins in Egypt. The arrival 
of this copper in Shawwal 1043/April 1634 gave rise to further problems ; 
cf. (73) Mustafa. His great tent, which was erected with others by (89) Ridwàn 
Bey on the occasion of the state entry of Husayn Pasha III (17 (?) Rajab 1045/ 
27 December (?) 1635), was confiscated by the viceroy without compensation. 


27. Hasan Sahr Sinan Pasha (? Sahr al-Nagib) 

Hasan Bey Sahr Sinan Pasha was made qà'im magüm on the deposition of 
Muhammad Pasha IX in Qa'da 1057/December 1647. He is probably identical 
with a Hasan Bey called in one source байт al-Nagib, whom Muhammad 
Pasha IX had invested as amir-al-Hajj (12 Ramadan 1057/11 October 1647) 
in an attempt to weaken (89) Ridwàn Bey: the slip Sahr al-Nagib for Sahr 
Sinan Pasha could arise from confusion with the later (109) Yüsuf Bey Sahr 
al-Nagib. 


28. Hasan 

A member of the Faqàriyya faction; he is described by Jabarti (т, 91) as 
belonging to the household of (89) Ridwàn Bey. He accompanied Ridwan, 
when the latter fled from Cairo on 12 Ramadan 1057/11 October 1647 to join 
(13) ‘Ali Bey. After the successful revolt of the Fagàriyya against Muham- 
mad Pasha XI and (7) Ahmad Bey in 1066/1656, Hasan was appointed amir 
al-Hajj. He played a leading part in the great revolt of the Faqariyya in 
1071/1660, and was one of the victims of (7) Ahmad Bey at al-Tarrana 
(23 Safar 1071/27-8 October 1660). 


29. HAYDAR 

A member of the commission which detained Husayn Pasha III after his 
deposition (15 Jumada II (?) 1047/4 November 1637) to settle his accounts 
with the treasury. 


30. Husayn 

Mamlük of (84) Qasim Bey. He had been raised to the sanjaqate before 
9 Hijja 1040/9 July 1631. Probably identical with the Husayn Bey who was 
exiled to Alexandria after the assassination of (7) Ahmad Bey. 


31. Husayn 

A member of the Faqiriyya faction. He played a leading part in the great 
revolt of the Faqàriyya in 1071/1660. When the Fagariyya grandees dispersed 
before the viceroy’s forces, Husayn took a company by way of the oasis of 
al-Kharja to the Sudan, where he disappears from history. He may be identical 
with the Hamza [sic] Bey, not otherwise noted, who is stated by Jabarti (1, 91) 
to have been killed in the revolt of al-Tarrana. 
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32. Topal Husayn 

Accompanied the expeditionary force sent to the Нал by Ibrahim Pasha VI 
to fight the rebellious Sharif Hammüda : Shawwal 1078/March-April 1668. Died 
Jumada II 1107/January-February 1696. 


33. IBRAHIM 
Died during the viceroyalty of Muhammad Pasha VIII. 


34. IBRAHÎM 

Kéhya of (89) Ridwan Bey: he was raised to the sanjaqate after the 
successful revolt of the Fagàriyya in 1066/1656. Probably identical with the 
Ibrahim Bey who was amir al-Hajj for the Pilgrimage of 1070/1660: he 
returned to Cairo in Safar 1071/October 1660, and supported the viceroy 
in his action to suppress the rebellious Faqariyya grandees. He was exiled 
to Mecca with other grandees (? of the Faqariyya faction) by Ibrahim Pasha V : 
5 Hijja 1072/22 July 1662. 


35. IBRAHIM 

Formerly chief of police (wali, zaîn) in Cairo, and hence a member of the 
Janissary Regiment. Appointed to collect the loot taken from Arabs defeated 
in the province of al-Jiza: 17 Rajab 1110/19 January 1699. 
36. ‘Isa 

Appointed g@im maqam at the time of the first (unsuccessful) deposition 
of Mustafa Pasha V: Hijja 1032/October 1623. He was confronted by the 
mutinous troops demanding a special payment (iaragg?) on the occasion of 
the change of viceroys. This situation gave rise to the refusal of the grandees 
to receive ‘Ali Pasha, the newly nominated viceroy. 


ЗТ. IsmA‘IL 

The maternal nephew of a muftî in Anatolia: this relationship led to his 
selection by the grandees to carry their petition to the sultan after they had 
deposed Müsà Pasha in Hijja 1040/July 1631. Died during the viceroyalty 
of Muhammad Pasha VIII. 


38. IsmA‘In 
Died when an expeditionary force returning from Crete under his command 
was shipwrecked at Alexandria: 1 Ramadan 1080/23 January 1670. 


39. ‘Iwap (IwAz) 

He was appointed g@im maqam by Mustafa Pasha VIII, when the viceroy 
left Cairo to suppress the great revolt of the Faqariyya in Safar 1071/October 
1660. This appears to be the sole instance of the appointment of a gq im maqam 
while a viceroy was in full exercise of his powers. He served as qà^im maqam in 
the customary fashion on the deposition of Ibrahim Pasha V: 24 Jumada I 
1074/24 December 1663. In Shawwal 1086/December 1675-January 1676, 
he took command of an expeditionary force of 2,000 men for (?) Kamenets. 
40. KAN'AN 

He was present when (86) Qaytas Bey was assassinated by order of Misa 
Pasha (9 Hijja 1040/9 July 1631), and took part in the events leading to the 
deposition of Misa two days later. A leader of the grandees’ opposition to 
Magsiid Pasha. Не was invested as g@ im maqam by the dying viceroy ‘Ali 
Pasha V (Sha‘ban 1080/December 1669-January 1670), and in this capacity 
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sent a relieving force to Alexandria, to help the troops who had been ship- 
wrecked on their return from Crete: 17 Ramadan 1080/8 February 1670. The 
incoming viceroy Ibrahim Pasha VIII investigated his accounts, and sent him 
with the Khazna to Istanbul. After being held for a time, he was released, but 
died in Istanbul. 


41. LAxim (LACRIN) 

A member of the Faqàriyya faction; he is described by Jabarti (1, 91) as 
belonging to the household of (89) Ridwàn Bey. He accompanied Ridwàn 
when the latter fled from Cairo on 12 Ramadan 1057/11 October 1647 to join 
(13) ‘Ali Bey. He took part in the expedition organized by Muhammad 
Pasha XII against (54) Muhammad Bey, the rebel Faqari governor of Jirja 
in Jumada II 1069/February-March 1659. He was one of the ringleaders 
in the great revolt of the Faqariyya in 1071/1669 and perished together with 
(15) Küchük ‘Ali Bey and (28) Hasan Bey at al-Tarrána: 23 Safar 1071/ 
21-8 October 1660. He had held the post of governor of the Gharbiyya. 


42. MaunwUD в. Rrpwan Abi l-Shawürib 

Son of (90) Ridwan Bey Abw’l-Shawarib. He was apparently raised to the 
sanjaqate during the viceroyalty of Mustafa Pasha VI, on the death of (75) 
Mustafa Bey b. ‘Abd al-Nabi. 


43. MAHMÜD 

He was sent in command of an expeditionary force of 1,000 men to Mira 
(the Morea): 28 Rabi‘ П 1098/13 March 1687. Possibly identical with 
the Mahmüd Bey who was appointed governor of al-Bahnasa in Safar 1109/ 
August-September 1697. 


44. MAMAY | 

Raised to the sanjaqate, and given the command of the Khazna by Muham- 
mad Pasha ҮШ. On appointment he paid the viceroy a relief (khidma) of 
15,000 gold pieces. Maqsüd Pasha sought unsuccessfully to have him and 
(13) ‘Ali Bey killed in the Divan: 1053/1643-4. He was an associate of 
(82) Qansüh Bey, the favourite of Muhammad Pasha IX. When Qànsüh 
tried to obtain the transfer of the command of the Pilgrimage from (89) Ridwan 
Bey to Матау, the Faqariyya revolted. Mamay and Qànsüh were arrested 
on 27 Jumada I 1057/30 June 1647, and put to death the next day. One 
account states that the executioners found Матау already dead in the attitude 
of prayer. 


45. MUHAMMAD в. AL-TABBAKH 

The rebellious soldiers demanded his life from the viceroy Muhammad 
Pasha IL. He was intercepted on the way to the Citadel, and beheaded: 
1 Rajab 1006/7 February 1598. 


46. Монлммар Hajji 

Served as daftardar. He was appointed g@’im maqam by Muhammad 
Pasha IV on leaving Egypt: Jumada I or II 1020/July-August 1611. He was 
subsequently governor-general of the Yaman. 


47. MUHAMMAD Jebejyi 
Died in the great epidemic of 1028/1619; ef. (19) Bayram. 
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48. MUHAMMAD B. SUWAYDAN 

Qapudan at Suez. Joint commander of the naval force which took part :n 
the expedition under (84) Qàsim Bey to the Hijàz in Shawwal 1041/May 1632. 
The force occupied Jedda without resistance. He died in the viceroyalty of 
Ahmad Pasha IV. 


49. MUHAMMAD 

Formerly agha of the ‘Azab Regiment, he was raised to the sanjaqate by 
(81) Qànsüh Bey, when the latter was appointed governor-general of the 
Yaman and Habesh. Qanşüh appointed him his дайт maqam in Habesh, 
and he set out with a small force of about 200 men about the end of 1038/ 
August 1629. 


50. Munamman Ash.k Sh.làn (? Eshek Chalan) 
Died in the viceroyalty of Ahmad Pasha IV. His son took part in the 
expedition to Baghdad under (90) Ridwan Bey Abw'l-Shawàrib : 1048/1638. 


51. MUHAMMAD в. AL-M.x.s.x ( ? al-Mukassih) 

An associate of (82) Qànsüh Bey and (44) Mamay Bey. Qansüh is said in 
one account to have endeavoured to make him governor of Jirja in place of 
the Faqàri grandee, (13) ‘Ali Bey. Не lost his life in the proscription of the 
Qasimiyya which followed the failure of this attempt: 1057/1647. 


52. MUHAMMAD B. AL-MuvüÜLt ( ? al-Mawlà) 
Warden (muhafiz) of Sabil ‘Allan. Arrested and put to death during the 
proscription of the Qàsimiyya: 1057/1647. 


53. МонлммаАр F wali (N.wàli) 
Raised to the sanjaqate by Ahmad Pasha V; cf. (6) Ahmad al-Qahwaj: 
and (14) ‘Ali al-Tutunji. 


54. MUHAMMAD 

Mamlük of (13) ‘Ali Bey, whom he succeeded as governor of Jirja (1063/ 
1652-3); a member of the Faqàriyya faction. During the absence of the 
Fagàr amir al-Hajj, (87) Qaytas Bey, with the Pilgrimage of 1068/1658, 
Muhammad marched on Cairo with a host including 400 armed mamlüks and 
1,600 Circassian troops, as well as a vast number of Arab tribesmen. Muhammad 
with his troops encamped in the Qarafa, and greeted with insults and blows a 
delegation of beys who had waited on him, to promise him their intercession 
with Muhammad Pasha XII. Muhammad Bey was clearly aware of a plot to 
remove him from the governorship of Jirja, since at this juncture an imperial 
order arrived, transferring him to the province of Habesh and appointing 
(7) Ahmad Bey to Jirja. The viceroy duly invested Ahmad with his new 
command, despatched a musallim to Jirja with a token force of 70 men (ten 
from each of the Seven Regiments), and sent a delegation to the camp of 
Muhammad Bey, to invest him as governor-general of Habesh. Muhammad 
refused to accept this transfer, which was tantamount to exile. The viceroy 
convoked the grandees and religious notables, and obtained a fatwa that 
Muhammad might be punished as a rebellious subject. A punitive expedition 
was then organized under the command of the viceroy, which began its advance 
to the south on 7 Jumada II 1069/2 March 1659. Qaytàs Bey had by this time 
returned from the Pilgrimage, and was sent with (41) Làjin Bey, (15) Küchük 
‘Ali Bey, and others with an advance force against Muhammad, who had 
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withdrawn to Manfalüt. The rift between Muhammad and his Fagàriyya 
colleagues was complete. The advance force routed some of Muhammad’s 
troops under his kdhya, Qànsüh, and on receiving the news Muhammad fled 
to the oasis at al-Khárja. Here he was defeated and captured by a force under 
Qaytàs Bey. He was taken to the viceroy's camp at Mallawi, where he was put 
to death on the night of 4 Rajab 1069/27-8 March 1659. 


55. MUHAMMAD B. AFRANT 
Raised to the sanjaqate early in the viceroyalty of Mustafa Pasha VIII ; 
ie. probably late 1069-70/late 1658-9. 


56. MUHAMMAD 

Although probably а Еадалї, he supported Mustafa Pasha VIII against the 
rebels in the great revolt of the Fagariyya : 1071/1660. He is described at this 
time as governor of Jedda. Ibrahim Pasha V exiled him to Mecca : 5 Hijja 1072/ 
22 July 1662. He subsequently returned to Egypt, and was apparently 
appointed governor of Jirja on 13 Jumada I 1075/2 December 1664. During 
the viceroyalty of ‘Umar Pasha he headed a disorderly company of soldiers 
(ta «fat al-zurab) which caused damage and looting in Cairo. The viceroy ordered 
his assassination in the Divan. His associates shut themselves up in the 
Mu’ayyadi mosque, but were seized and for the most part put to death. 


57. MUHAMMAD 
Possibly identical with (56) Muhammad Bey. He took part i in the operations 
against the rebels in the great revolt of the Faqariyya 1071/1660. 


58. MUHAMMAD в. AL-BayTAR 
Raised to the sanjaqate іп 1077/1666~7, he resigned his position in the 
following year and went to Mecca, where he remained until his death. 


59. Монлммар Abi Ойго 

He was the commander of an expeditionary force sent in Shawwal 1078/ 
March-April 1668 against the Sharif Hammiida in the Hijäz. He was appointed 
governor of Jedda for the occasion. 


60. Munamuap Abw’l-Shawarib 
A Bosniak, raised to the sanjaqate at the end of Qa‘da 1079/April-May 1669. 


61. MOHAMMAD al-Jdwish 
Arrested on 26 Jumada II 1080/17 April 1670; cf. (94) Shawish Bey. 


62. Jundi MUHAMMAD 

A member of the delegation sent to Istanbul on 10 Hijja 1086/25 February 
1686 to report on the deposition of Ahmad Pasha VI. On his arrival there, 
he was exiled to the island of L.mih (? Limni = Lemnos). 


63. Монлммар al-Habashli 

Formerly а káhya of Janissaries. When Küchük Muhammad seized control 
of the Janissary headquarters on 10 Jumada II 1087/20 August 1676, he was 
raised to the sanjaqate. This was a device to evict him from the Janissary 
Regiment. He subsequently resigned his position. 


64. MUHAMMAD 
Formerly agha of Janissaries, he was raised to the sanjaqate on 1 Safar 1098/ 
17 December 1686, in accordance with an imperial order. 
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65. MUHAMMAD 
Abkhaz (Абага) by origin, he was raised to the sanjaqate and appointed 
governor of Jirja in Jumada II 1100/March-April 1689. 


66. Монлммар Murjan Jaz (Kaz) 

Mentioned by Jabarti (т, 24) as a Faqàri grandee at the beginning of the 
twelfth century А.н. Jabarti states that he was originally gahveji of Sultan 
Muhammad [IV, 1058-99/1648-87]. He was appointed hashif of the Fayyüm 
in Safar 1109/August-September 1697. 


67. MUHARRAM 
Died in the great epidemic of 1028/1619. 


68. MUHARRAM в. MAmay 

A certain Muharram Chelebi b. Матау was raised to the sanjaqate at the 
same time as (55) Muhammad b. Afranj: probably late 1069—70/late 1658-9. 
A Muharram Bey, one of the umard’ al-Jarükisa (i.e. not a sanjaq bey) is men- 
tioned in the events leading to the great revolt of the Faqariyya (1071/1660). 
Later in the same episode, it is stated that Mustafa Pasha VIII raised Muharram 
Chelebi b. Матау Bey to the sanjaqate. All three notices probably refer to 
the same person, the son of (44) Mamay Bey. Muharram died in Rabi‘ I 1075/ 
September-October 1664. 


69. Мовар al-S.k.ri 

One of the grandees whose lives were demanded by the provincial soldiery 
from Muhammad Pasha II in the revolt of Rajab 1006/February 1598. He 
succeeded in escaping to Anatolia. 


70. MURAD 

A member of the Faqariyya faction, possibly governor of Jirja. In 1067/ 
1656-7, he came from the south to Old Cairo, where he was killed by one of 
his mamliks. 


71. Murap ; 

А member of the Qàsimiyya faction, mamlük of (79) Ozbek Bey. He was 
raised to the sanjaqate in 1092/1681-2. Не became daftardar. When the 
superintendence of four important wagfs was transferred from Janissary and 
‘Azab control to the sanjaq beys, he received one of them: 8 Rabi‘ I 1103/ 
29 November 1691. He ceased to be daftardar on 11 Shawwal 1103/26 June 1692, 
perhaps in order to take command of an expeditionary force. He subsequently 
resumed the position of daftardar. On 13 Shawwal 1106/27 May 1695, he 
summoned, on the order of ‘Ali Pasha VI, a council of the grandees and 
multazims to deal with the effects of a serious shortage of grain in the imperial 
stores (al-shuwan al-sharifa). The council’s proposal to commute the troops’ 
corn-rations for a money-payment produced a mutiny. The soldiers were 
pacified by the issue of their usual ration-coupons, which they then sold to the 
multazims. This satisfied both parties, since the soldiers received an inflated 
sum in lieu of corn, while the multazims were dispensed from the necessity of 
producing corn to the imperial stores. In 1107/1695-6, Murad was appointed 
kashif of the Gharbiyya and the Manüfiyya, but on 11 Sha ban 1107/16 March 
1696 he was given command of an expeditionary force required by the sultan. 
His death on campaign was reported on 13 Rabi‘ I 1108/10 October 1696. 
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72. Која MUSTAFA 

Formerly kéhya of the Chavushan Regiment, he was raised to the sanjaqate 
by Muhammad Pasha IV (late Shawwal 1017/January-February 1609) and 
put in command of the force sent against the rebellious provincial soldiery of 
the Delta, who were marching on Cairo. The rebels were defeated near al-Khànqa. 
by 10 Qa'da 1017/15 February 1609, and Mustafà Bey made a triumphal 
entry into Cairo. He may probably be identified with the Mustafa Bey who was 
implicated in the revolt of the soldiery against the retinue of Mustafa Pasha ПІ 
(7 Shawwal 1027/27 September 1618), and with the Mustafa Bey al-B.q.j.l 
(-B.q.j.h) who was put to death by Mustafa Pasha IV on 5 Muharram 1029/ 
12 December 1619. 


73. MUSTAFA 

Daftardéy before 1040/1630-1. He was appointed by Ahmad Pasha IV 
on 5 Hijja 1043/2 June 1634 to superintend the compulsory purchase of copper 
(originally sent by the sultan for the manufacture of coins; cf. (26) Hasan) 
by the people of Cairo. The sale of this copper to the artisans and wagfs began 
on 16 Hijja 1043/13 June 1634, and the full price was not collected until the 
end of Sha bãn 1044/17 February 1635. He died at Qus, on the way to Habesh, 
of which he had been appointed governor-general, in 1048/1638-9. 


74. MUSTAFA 
Governor of Jedda. He was killed in Sha'bàn 1041/March 1632 during a 
Yamani invasion of the Hijaz, stirred up by a pretender to the amirate of Mecca. 


75. MuSTAFA в. ‘Авр AL-NABĪ 

Raised to the sanjaqate by Muhammad Pasha VIII, at the same time, and 
for the same expenditure, as (44) Mamay. He died during the viceroyalty of 
Mustafa Pasha VI. The troops at this time were in a mutinous condition owing 
to a lack of grain in the imperial stores: the discovery of 200,000 ardabbs 
of wheat among the effects of Mustafa Bey helped to restore the situation. 


76. MUŞTAFA 

Daftardar. He served as @@%т maqam after the deposition of Ahmad Pasha V, 
and while holding this position, presided over the reconciliation between 
(89) Ridwan Bey and (13) ‘Ali Bey. In 1063/1652-3 he was appointed as 
commander of an expeditionary force to Crete. He is probably to be identified 
with Mustafa Bey al-Fagdari, who acted as ga’im maqam before the arrival of 
Mustafa Pasha VII in Shawwal 1066/August 1656. This Mustafa was, in 
1071/1660, governor of Jirja, but was in Cairo at the time of the great revolt 
of the Faqariyya. He disobeyed the viceroy’s order to return to Jirja, and 
was deprived of both his rank and his province. When the Fagàriyya rebels 
dispersed before the viceroy's advance, he withdrew to Jirja. He was arrested 
and sent to Cairo, where he was beheaded on the route of the triumphal 
procession of (7) Ahmad Bey b:-Qanétir al-Siba‘: 25 Safar 1071/30 October 
1660. 


TT. Mustara Jad 

Like (63) Muhammad al-Habashlz, he was originally a káhya of the Janissary 
Regiment, and was raised to the sanjaqate in consequence of the coup d'état of 
Küchük Muhammad in 1087/1676. He retained his sanjaqate until he died in 
Jedda. : 
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78. Musrara T.kiz Kh.laf (? Dokuz Khalaf) 
He commanded an expeditionary force of 2,000 men, sent to Adrianople : 
1 Jumada I 1100/21 February 1689; cf. Jabarti, 1, 24. 


79, ÛZBEK в. RipwAn Abi l-Shawarib 

A member of the Qasimiyya faction, son of (90) Ridwàn Bey Abw' l-Shawárib. 
He was raised to the sanjaqate during the viceroyalty of Muhammad Pasha IX. 
He was amir al-Hajj for the Pilgrimage of 1077/1667, and while in Mecca 
promised to obtain the amirate of the city for the Sharif Hammüda. The 
refusal of Ibrahim Pasha VI to concede this amirate led to the revolt of 
Hammüda. This was ultimately suppressed by an expeditionary force under 
(59) Muhammad Bey Abi Qura, which accompanied the Pilgrimage of 1078/ 
1668 with Ozbek again as amir al-Hajj. On 17 Ramadan 1080/8 February 1670, 
he was sent by the gam maqam (40) Kan‘an Bey as the joint commander of 
a force to assist the troops who had been shipwrecked on returning from Crete. 


80. Pini 

Amir al-Hajj. He was one of two grandees who attempted unsuccessfully to 
calm the mutinous soldiery during the revolt against Muhammad Pasha II in 
Rajab 1006/February 1598. He was appointed @@'%т maqam when ‘Ali Pasha IV 
personally accompanied the Khazna to Istanbul (Rabi‘ П 1012/September 
1603), but died in office on 15 Sha ban 1012/18 January 1604. 


81. Qansiz 

Amir al-Hajj. Because of his wealth, he was appointed on the suggestion 
of Muhammad Pasha VII as governor-general of the Yaman, which was slipping 
from Ottoman control: early Jumada I 1038/late December 1628. He was at 
the same time appointed governor-general of Habesh, to which he nominated 
(49) Muhammad Bey as his q@ im maqam. He commanded a force composed 
partly of volunteers enrolled in Egypt, and partly of troops sent by the sultan. 
He set out in Muharram 1039/August-September 1629. The expedition failed. 
Some of the troops who had accompanied Qànsüh were found in Mecca by the 
expedition which accompanied (84) Qasim Bey in 1041/1631-2. 


82. QAnstx al-Saghir 

A member of the Qasimiyya faction, mamlük of (84) Qasim Bey. He served 
as qû im таат on the deposition of Ayyüb Pasha: Rabi‘ І 1056/April-May 
1646. The incoming viceroy, Muhammad Pasha IX, made a favourite of 
Qànsüh and allowed him to dominate his actions. Qansüh and his associate 
(44) Матау used their influence to weaken the powerful Faqariyya grandees, 
the amir al-Hajj (89) Ridwàn Bey, and the governor of Jirja (13) ‘Ali Bey. 
A report was sent to Istanbul, laying the responsibility for a brawl in Cairo on 
10 Rabi‘ І 1057/15 April 1647 on a gang stated to be retainers of Ridwan and 
‘Ali. The two beys were also accused of detaining the revenue due from them, 
and the viceroy requested the transfer of the command of the Pilgrimage and 
the government of Jirja to Qansiih and his party. Ridwan dispatched a counter- 
petition to Istanbul, and received imperial authority to investigate the question 
of the revenue. The arrival of ‘Ali Bey with an army from the south on 
21 Jumada І 1057/24 June 1647, strengthened his hand. Six days later a 
great assembly of the grandees and troops was held in the Rumayla, to which 
Qànsüh and Матау were summoned. Qànsüh wished to defend himself in his 
house against his adversaries, but was finally persuaded by Mamay to attend 
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the assembly. ‘Ali Bey accused them of detaining tribute, a charge which they 
denied. They were then summoned before the viceroy. Once again Qànsüh 
wished to stand and fight, but was overborne by Матау who desired to avoid 
bloodshed. On arriving at the Citadel, they were arrested by the agha of the 
Janissaries, and put in confinement. On the morning of Jumada 1/1 July, 
they were put to death by the attendants of (87) Qaytàs, the chief of police, 
Qànsüh resisting to the end. 


88. Олм&он Fatih Јата (i.e. ‘ the Conqueror of Crete ") 

He was commander of a force of 1,000 troops, levied on 13 Ramadan 1079/ 
14 February 1669, for service in Crete, where the siege of Candia was then 
entering its final stage. He served as gà óm maqüm on the deposition of Husayn 
Pasha IV: Rajab 1086/22 September 1675. In Jumada II 1097/May 1686 
he again led a force to Crete, where he died. 


84. QASIM 

Possibly the eponym of the Qasimiyya faction, he is described as an elderly 
man in 1040/1631. After the assassination of (86) Qaytàs Bey in the Divan, 
by order of Müsà Pasha (9 Hijja 1040/9 July 1631), he took a leading part 
in the events leading to the deposition of the viceroy by the grandees. After 
the deposition, he, the q@’im maqam (26) Hasan Bey, and (13) ‘Ali Bey formed 
a commission to investigate the accounts of Миза Pasha. He was commander 
of the expedition sent by Khalil Pasha to the Hijàz in Shawwal 1041/May 1632. 
The Yamani troops, who had seized Mecca in the name of a pretender to the 
Sharifian amirate, offered no effective resistance, and Qasim’s forces occupied 
the city, and performed the Pilgrimage. After an engagement on the frontiers 
of Najd, the Arabs capitulated. Qàsim and his army left Mecca for Egypt in 
Safar 1042/August-September 1632. He died during the viceroyalty of 
Muhammad Pasha VIII. 


85. QASIM 

Qapudan at Damietta. Joint commander of the naval force which took part 
in the expedition under (84) Qasim Bey to the Нал in Shawwal 1041/May 1632 ; 
cf. (48) Muhammad b. Suwaydan. - 


86. Qaytas al-Kabir 

Maternal uncle of (4) Ahmad Bey. In Sha‘ban 1040/March-April 1631, the 
viceroy Misa Pasha received imperial orders to send an expeditionary force 
to fight against the Persians (Qizilbash). Qaytàs accepted the appointment 
of commander of this force, and paid the viceroy about 22 purses. After 
receiving this and about 100 purses levied on the Egyptians for the hire of 
camels, Müsà Pasha cancelled the expedition, on the grounds that the treasury 
lacked sufficient funds to bear the expense. Qaytàs tried in vain to persuade 
the viceroy to let the expedition proceed. Müsà now determined to rid himself 
of Qaytàás, who was assassinated in his presence on 9 Hijja 1040/9 July 1631, 
at the end of the visit customarily paid by the beys to the viceroy on the 
Feast of the Sacrifice. This incident provoked a revolt of the grandees, 
culminating in their deposition of Müs& Pasha. The estate of the dead bey 
was used to meet the expenses of a delegation sent to report the action of the 
grandees to Istanbul: сЁ. (37) Тата“. 


87. Qayras al-Majnün 
A member of the Fagariyya faction, by origin a Circassian retainer (120) 
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of (89) Ridwan Bey. As chief of police’ (subashs), he was responsible for the 
execution of (82) Qànsüh Bey and (44) Матау Bey when the Fagàriyya 
seized power in Jumada I 1057/June-July 1647. He was probably raised to the 
sanjaqate about this time. He was appointed governor of Jedda, but in 1060/ 
1650 a certain Hasan Pasha was sent from Istanbul to supersede him. Fighting 
broke out between Hasan and the Sharif Zayd, the amir of Mecca. Qaytàs 
supported Hasan, and bombarded the houses of the Ashraf and the Ka‘ba. 
The ‘ulama’ of Mecca reported his sacrilegious act to the sultan, who ordered 
the viceroy, Ahmad Pasha V, to put him to death. At this time Ahmad Pasha V 
was trying to break the power of the Еадагіууа, but the imperial orders which 
he intended to use against them lapsed with his deposition in Safar 1061/ 
January 1651, and Qaytàs returned to Cairo in safety. After the death of 
(89) Ridwan Bey, he was invested as amir al-Hajj for the Pilgrimage of 1068/ 
1658. During his absence from Cairo, the revolt of the governor of Jirja, 
(54) Muhammad Bey, took place. Qaytas took a leading part in the subsequent _ 
operations, and captured Muhammad in the oasis of al-Kharja: Jumada II 
1069/March 1659. The death of ауаз himself occurred soon afterwards, 
in Qa‘da or Hijja 1069/August-September 1658. 


88. Qavrás al-Kabir (bi-Qanàtir al-Siba) 

A member of the Qasimiyya faction, he was appointed qa im maqüm on the 
deposition of ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha П : 10 Sha ban 1091/5 September 1680. 
On 12 Jumada I 1097/6 April 1686, after serving as daftardar, he took command 
of an expeditionary force sent to Mürh (? the Morea): he was again appointed 
qd m magam on the deposition of Hasan Pasha IV : 5 Hijja 1100/20 September 
1689, when again he was daftardar. He died on 24 Rajab 1102/23 April 1691. 


89. Rrpwaw ! 

A Circassian ; member of the Faqariyya faction, of which he was the most 
outstanding representative in the eleventh/seventeenth century. He was 
amir al-Hajj in the Pilgrimage of 1040/1631, and held this post almost un- 
interruptedly until his death, a quarter of a century later. He took part in 
(84) Qasim Bey's expedition to Mecca in 1041/1632. His great influence as head 
of the Faqariyya in Cairo led to several attempts by various viceroys and the 
Qàsimiyya faction to displace him. In Sha'bàn 1044/January 1635 he and the 
other powerful Faqari grandee, (13) ‘Ali Bey, governor of Jirja, were nominated 
by the sultan as alternative commanders of an expedition against the Persians 
(Qizilbash) but succeeded in obtaining exemption from the viceroy Ahmad 
Pasha IV. On the deposition of this viceroy in Jumada I 1045/October- 
November 1635, Ridwan served as q@' im maqam. His probity in this office 
was eulogized by his friend, the chronicler Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi'l- 
Surür. He spent over 100 purses of his personal wealth on the reception of 
the incoming viceroy, Husayn Pasha III, who confiscated Ridwan’s great tent. 
Much distress was caused to the people of Cairo by the Druzes in Husayn 
Pasha’s retinue. When these attempted to extort an illicit levy from the 
shopkeepers at the end of Ramadan 1045/March 1636, under colour of gifts for 
the Feast, the tradesmen closed their shops and sought the mediation of 
Ridwan. He induced the viceroy to prohibit the practice. He or (90) Ridwan 


1 See P. M. Holt, ‘ The exalted lineage of Ridwàn Bey : some observations on a seventeenth- 
century Mamluk genealogy ’, BSOAS, ххп, 2, 1959, 221-30. 
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Bey Abwl-Shawürib was a member of the commission which investigated 
Husayn Pasha's accounts on his deposition in Jumada II 1047/November 1637. 
With the next viceroy, Muhammad Pasha VITI, Ridwan's relations were hostile 
from the start. In 1048/1638-9 he was again appointed to command an 
expedition to Baghdad, but obtained exemption by paying the viceroy 40 purses. 
A disagreement between Muhammad Pasha and Ridwàn occurred at the outset 
of the Pilgrimage of 1048/1639, and the viceroy took advantage of the death 
of (73) Mustafa Bey to obtain the nomination of Ridwan as governor-general 
of Habesh. At the same time he seized Ridwan’s effects for the sultan. The 
viceroy sent a messenger to Ridwan, ordering him to hand over the temporary 
command of the Pilgrimage to a janissary officer at Jedda, and proceed at 
once to Habesh. (103) Turk Wali Bey was appointed as amir al-Hajj, and set 
out for the Hijaz on 27 Hijja 1048/1 May 1639. When the viceroy's messenger 
reached Ridwan in Medina, he declared his obedience, but the janissary officer 
announced his own incompetence to take the temporary command of the 
Pilgrimage. Ridwan therefore remained in command until he met Wali Bey 
at Wajh, when he surrendered his powers. Instead of going to Habesh, however, 
he fled to Istanbul, and sought the mediation of the vezir Muhammad Pasha 
and the тиў Yahya Efendi. Sultan Murad IV at first intended to have him 
put to death for disobedience in evading the command of the expedition to 
Baghdad, and in neglecting to proceed to Habesh. Finally he was placed under 
house-arrest. He obtained an amnesty a few days before Murad’s death on 
16 Shawwāl 1049/8 February 1640. The accession of Ibrahim I was followed 
by the appointment as viceroy of Mustafa Pasha VI, in whose house Ridwan. 
had been detained. Ridwan obtained the restoration of his previous position 
in Egypt, including the command of the Pilgrimage. The news of his return 
led to a dispute among the troops, as to whether he should be received, but on 
the advice of (44) Mamay Bey, the grandees agreed that their intervention in 
the matter of his restoration would be ultra vires. Ridwan reached Bülàq 
on 6 Rajab 1050/22 October 1640, and received a great welcome from the 
people of Cairo. In 1054/1644-5 Ridwan mediated in a dispute between the 
ex-viceroy Maqsüd Pasha, and his successor, Áyyüb Pasha, over the former's 
financial liabilities. Under Muhammad Pasha IX, a very serious clash occurred 
between the viceroy in alliance with the Qasimiyya, and the Faqariyya headed 
by Ridwan. The viceroy was guided by (82) Qànsüh Bey, the mouthpiece of 
the Qasimiyya. After a brawl in Cairo on 10 Rabi‘ І 1057/15 April 1647, 
the viceroy reported to Istanbul that the cause of the trouble was a gang of 
hooligans from the Yaman, who were retainers of Ridwan and (13) ‘Ali Bey. 
The two beys and their followers were further accused of detaining the revenue. 
The viceroy proposed to relieve them of their offices in favour of Qansith and 
Матау. The proposals were supported by numerous signatories, one of whom 
disclosed the scheme to Ridwàn. He immediately wrote to Istanbul, denying 
the accusations in advance, making counter-charges against Qànsüh and Матау, 
and protesting his loyalty to the sultan. His version was favourably received, 
and he was instructed by the sultan to investigate the matter of the revenues, 
in association with ‘Ali Bey. On receipt of the imperial order, Ridwan sum- 
moned ‘Ali Bey to Cairo, where he arrived on 21 Jumada I 1057/24 June 1647, 
accompanied by a large army. Breaking all precedent, the viceroy went down 
from the Citadel to greet ‘Ali in Qara Maydàn. Six days later an assembly 
of the grandees and troops, now dominated by the Faqariyya, was held in the 
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Rumayla. А proscription of the Qasimiyya followed, in which Qànsüh and 
Матау were the first victims. When the killing was over, on 8 Ramadan 1057/ 
7 October 1647, the viceroy instructed ‘Ali to return to Jirja. The order was 
obeyed, but a fresh crisis between the viceroy and Ridwain was already 
developing. On 12 Ramadàn/ll October, Ridwan, suspecting treachery. 
thrice refused an invitation to a banquet in the Citadel. The viceroy then 
appointed (27) Hasan Bey to the command of the Pilgrimage. This was an 
open breach, and Ridwan fled with his friends from Cairo, to take refuge with 
‘Ali Bey. The viceroy conferred the governorship of Jirja on (107) Yüsuf Bey. 
and ordered an expeditionary force of 2,000 men to set out against ‘Ali and 
Ridwan. (1) ‘Abdi Bey, who had been nominated as commander of this force 
was, however, a partizan of the Faqariyya, and persuaded the grandees to 
discountenance the action. When the troops were paraded on 14 Ramadan/ 
13 October, ‘Abdi announced their unwillingness to proceed, and the viceroy, 
conscious that he had become the pawn of contending and unstable factions, 
exploded with anger. At this juncture, Ridwan’s káhya arrived from Istanbul 
with imperial orders granting Ridwan and ‘Ali the tenure of their commands 
for life. A delegation was sent to the Faqariyya grandees, and on 19 Ramadan/ 
18 October, Ridwan returned to Cairo. One further attempt was made to dis- 
place him, by Ahmad Pasha V. Sultan Ibrahim I, who had favoured Ridwan 
since his accession, had been deposed in 1058/1648, and the nominal sultan, 
Muhammad IV, was a child. When Ridwan left Cairo with the Pilgrimage in 
Shawwal 1060/September-October 1650, the viceroy petitioned Istanbul for 
his removal from the command of the Pilgrimage, which was to be conferred 
on (13) ‘Ali Bey. This action which was undertaken without 'Ali's knowledge, 
was clearly an attempt to sow discord between the two Faqàriyya grandees. 
‘Ali was summoned to Cairo, and invested as amir al-Hajj on 23 Muharram 
1061/8 January 1651. Ridwan accepted his supersession equably. He was 
at this time on his return journey to Cairo, but on 8 Safar/23 January the news 
arrived of the deposition of Ahmad Pasha V, and the appointment of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Pasha I as viceroy. With this, the transfer of the command of the 
Pilgrimage lapsed. Ridwan made a triumphal entry into Cairo amid popular 
acclamation. He was reconciled with ‘Ali Bey, who on 10 Safar/25 January, 
in the presence of the ga’im magdm (76) Mustafa Bey and the grandees, solemnly 
renounced the command of the Pilgrimage and invested Ridwàn in the official 
robes. Ridwin Bey died on 23 Jumada II 1066/18 April 1656. Ridwan is 
briefly mentioned by Jabarti (1, 91), as the patron of one of the two households 
(the other being that of Balfiyya) from which most of the grandees of Egypt 
originated. He calls him Sahib al-máàra ; Ње ‘imara (Turkish, “imaret = soup- 
kitchen), being no doubt one of Ridwàn's charitable foundations. 


90. Ripwan Abw’l-Shawarib 

A member of the Qasimiyya faction. He unsuccessfully opposed the 
deposition of Misa Pasha in Hijja 1040/July 1631. He accompanied (84) Qasim 
Bey on the expedition to the Hijaz in Shawwal 1041/May 1632. He was com- 
mander of the expedition sent to Baghdad in 1048/1638-9, in place of (89) 
Ridwan Bey. А conspiracy of the grandees against Maqsüd Pasha met on 
12 Ramadan 1054/11 November 1644 at his house. Jabarti states (1, 91) that 
after the death of (89) Ridwan Bey (1066/1656) he formed a triumvirate with 
a certain Qàsim Bey Charkas (not otherwise known) and (7) Ahmad Bey 
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bi-Qanatir al-Siba‘, whom he predeceased by about seven months. This would 
place his death in c. Jumada I 1072/December 1661-January 1662. 


91. Sirm 

Amir al-Hajj before Muharram 1025/January-February 1616, when he was 
appointed commander of an expeditionary force of 1,000 men, sent to Persia. 
He served as qd im maqam on the deposition of Ibrahim Pasha IV (7 Ramadan 
1032/5 July 1623), and again on the deposition of Bayram Pasha (9 Muharram 
1038/8 September 1628): 


92. SHA'BÀN 

Daftardàr in the time of Maqsüd Pasha, who sought to dispose of him. He 
was apparently raised to the sanjaqate when the troops removed Maqsüd 
(21 Hijja 1053/1 March 1644) and appointed him qû’ im maqam. 


93. SHA BAN 

A Bosniak member of the Qàsimiyya faction, brother of (7) Ahmad Bey 
bi-Qanatir al-Sibà'. He was raised to the sanjaqate by Mustafa Pasha VII on 
16 Muharram 1067/4 November 1656. During the great revolt of the Faqariyya 
in 1071/1660, Mustafa Pasha VIII invested him as governor of Jirja, in place 
of the rebel Faqàrt (76) Mustafa Bey. In the operations against the Faqariyya, 
he commanded the troops sent up the Nile in ships. He died on 10 Jumada I 
1076/18 November 1665 in Crete, where his tomb became an object of pilgrimage. 
He was a pious man. 


94. SHAWisH 
Amir al-Hajj. He was arrested on 26 Jumada II 1080/17 April 1670 with 
(61) Muhammad Bey al-Jawish. 


95. SULAYMAN 

A Bosniak ; hence presumably a member of the Qasimiyya faction. During 
the viceroyalty of Husayn Pasha IV he was in command of an expeditionary 
force of 3,000 men sent to (?) Kamenets. He is probably to be identified with 
Sulayman Bey al-Daftardàr who took part in Hijja 1097/October-November 
1686 in an expedition against the Arab chief ‘Abdallah b. Wafi. A Sulayman 
Bey, probably the same, took part in a xelief expedition sent to the province of 
al-Jiza, where (9) Ahmad Bey had been worsted by the Arabs: Rabi‘ I 1099/ 
February 1688. He is also perhaps to be identified with a Sulayman Bey who 
was kashif of the Manüfiyya in 1106/1694—5, and was sent to Istanbul with the 
Khazna at the end of that year. If, as seems probable, a further identification 
can be made with a Sulayman Bey tabi“ Qaytás Bey, who took part in a relief 
force sent to assist [waz Bey? against the Arabs of al-Jiza on 11 Rajab 1110/ 
13 January 1699, the subject of this notice was a khushdash of (9) Ahmad Bey. 


96. SULAYMAN 

Formerly agha of the Circassian Regiment, he was raised to the sanjaqate 
on 17 Hijja 1105/9 August 1694. 
97. SULAYMAN 

A retainer (tabi) of ‘Ali Agha al-Khazindár, he was appointed by the 
qa im maqam Mustafa Bey Qizlar (Jabarti, 1, 114) as kashif of the Manüfiyya, 
14 Rabi‘ I 1109/30 September 1697. 


1 See р. 231, n. 1. 
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98. “Umar 

One of the commanders of the advance force sent by Muhammad Pasha XII 
to fight the rebel Faqari governor of Jirja, (54) Muhammad Bey, in Jumada II 
1069/March 1659. 


99. ‘Umar 

A retainer (fabi‘) of Ramadan Bey," he was transferred from his sanjaqate 
in Jumada II 1091/June-July 1680, and made governor of Gaza. He was 
killed by nomad Arabs on 22 Rajab 1092/7 August 1681. 


100. ‘Umar 
He fled from Egypt on 3 Safar 1105/4 October 1693 with Mustafa Bey (?) 
Qizlār (Jabarti, 1, 114) to Istanbul, to complain of the viceroy ‘Ali Pasha VI. 


101. ‘Uramin Khattat 

Не was appointed ga’im тадат by the sanjaq beys on the death of the 
qa im maqam (80) Piri Bey : 15 Sha‘ban 1012/18 January 1604. He held office 
until the arrival of Ibrahim Pasha III in Hijja 1012/May 1604. He was in the 
company of this viceroy when the latter was assassinated by mutinous troops 
on 1 Jumada I 1013/25 September 1064. The rebels sought to reinstal him as 
qd im maqam, but he refused, and the appointment was given to the judge 
Mustafa Efendi ‘Azmizade. Не may perhaps be identified with the ‘Uthmān 
Bey who died in the viceroyalty of Ahmad Pasha IV. 


102. Uwavs 

A member of the Qasimiyya faction, who was raised to the sanjaqate by 
Mustafa Pasha VIII during the great revolt of the Faqariyya in 1071/1660, 
in place of the rebel (76) Mustafa Bey, governor of Jirja. He was sent by the 
qa im magam (39) “Тай. Bey to Bülàq, to meet a party of the rebels who had 
decided to surrender. He subsequently became daftardar, but was killed during 
a rising of the Janissaries and ‘Azab in the Rumayla: 19 Rabi‘ I 1075/ 
10 October 1664. The mutineers claimed that he had killed one of his mamlüks 
who belonged to their regiment. 


103. Turk Wari 
He was appointed amir al-Hajj in Hijja 1048/May 1639, in place of (89) 
Ridwan Bey, by Muhammad Pasha VIII. 


104. Yosur al-Ghattas 

One of the grandees sent to parley with the rebel provincial soldiery in 
Qa'da 1017/February 1609. Ніз kdéhya was a member of the delegation sent 
to Alexandria to induce the viceroy-designate, ‘Ali Pasha, to leave Egypt: 
Hijja 1032/October 1623. He is probably identical with the Yüsuf Bey who 
served as qaim maqam when Mustafa Pasha V was finally deposed in Sha‘ban 
1035/May 1625. 


105. Yosur 

Amir al-Hajj. He fled from Egypt after the rising of 7 Shawwal 1027/ 
27 September 1618 against the retinue of Mustafa Pasha III. He subsequently 
joined in the revolt of Muhammad Abaza Pasha in Diyarbakr against Sultan 
Murad IV, but quarrelled with his confederate and was killed. 


1 See Jabarti, 1, 93-4. 
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106. Yosur Afranj 

Commander of the marine expeditión which formed part of the force sent to 
the Hijàz in Shawwàl 1041/May 1632 under the general command of (84) Qasim 
Bey. He may be identical with the Yüsuf Bey who died during the viceroyalty 
of Muhammad Pasha VIII. 


107. Yosur 

Daftardér. He was appointed governor of Jirja on 13 Ramadan 1057/ 
12 October 1647 by Muhammad Pasha IX, when the latter attempted un- 
successfully to oust (13) ‘Alt Bey. Probably identical with the Yusuf Bey 
who was a leader of the opponents of Maqsüd Pasha in Ramadan (?) 1053/ 
(*) November-December 1643. 


108. Yosus bi-Darb al-Jamamiz I 

Formerly clerk of the Mutafarriqa Regiment, and kéhya of the Chavushan 
Regiment. He was appointed ga@im maqam by the Faqariyya, when they 
revolted and deposed Muhammad Pasha XI in 1066/1656. He again served as 
g@im maqam on the deposition of Mustafa Pasha VII: Ramadan 1067/ 
June 1657. He died at the end of Qa‘da 1077/May 1667. 


109. Yosur Sahr al-Nagib 

He took part in the operations against the Faqariyya in the great revolt of 
1071/1660. He was a member of the expeditionary force sent with (59) Muham- 
mad Bey Abü Qüra against the Sharif Hammiida in the Hijaz after the defeat 
of (110) Yüsuf Bey: Shawwàl 1078/March-April 1668. On the death of 
Ibrahim Pasha VI (Jumada I or II 1079/October-November 1668) he was 
appointed ga@’im maqam in the Divan. He fell into disgrace during the viceroyalty 
of Ibrahim Pasha VI, in connexion with an investigation of the revenue, and 
his possessions were sold to liquidate his debt to the treasury : 1081-4/1670-3. 
He subsequently lived in poverty in Cairo. 


110. Yosur 

Appointed governor of Jedda and Shaykh al-Haram by Ibrahim Pasha VI: 
18 Rabi‘ I 1078/7 September 1667. He left Cairo with a force of 500 troops in 
late Jumada II 1078/December 1667, but was defeated near Yanbu‘ by the 
Sharif Hammiida, and died in captivity. 


111. Үбѕоғ bi-Darb al-Jamamiz II 
Appointed commander of the Khazna : 15 Hijja 1101/19 September 1690. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DOSIRI DIALECT 
OF ARABIC AS SPOKEN IN KUWAIT 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


HE dialect material set out in this article was collected mainly from 
two informants of the Dosiri (pl Duwasir < Dawásir) tribe living in 
Kuwait. Although the dialect is described as Dosiri, there is no doubt that the 
informants had been influenced by the local form of ‘Ajmi, a dialect of high 
social prestige. This influence was particularly noticeable when the informants 
were conversing with one another. 

Among Kuwaiti Bedouin, those of high social status in a sharif tribe conform 
to a speech norm which distinguishes them from other Bedouin of their own 
tribe and more particularly from speakers belonging to non-shar?f tribes.? 
The speech of my informants conformed to a norin of this kind. Such people 
consider themselves to be preserving a traditional standard of purity of 
language. In Kuwait the ‘Ajman are believed by other Bedouin to speak the 
‘best’ Arabic, as defined in this way. Roughly speaking the idiosyncrasies 
which earn them this reputation, and in which these Duwasir shared, are 
as follows : 

(1) They consistently avoid pronunciations which they consider to be 
Kuwaiti vulgarisms, such as the pronunciation of ai (3) as y (as e.g. Dósiri jà, 
Kuwaiti уй, Cl. Ar. el ‘he came’), of 5) (k) as ch (as e.g. D. kalb, К. chalb, Cl. 
Ar. کلب‎ ‘a dog’), and of о (q, g) as j (as e.g. D. bagi, К. baji, Cl. Ат. GL 
‘remaining, remainder "), although these variants are very common in an area 
much larger than Kuwait. 

(2) They avoid the use of certain local words, which can be presumed to 
be considered by them as vulgarisms, such as: ’aku ‘there is’, mäku ‘there is 
not’, wajid ‘much’, mal ‘ of, belonging to’, hagg ‘for’, mayy ‘ water’, kullish 
* quite ’, etc. 

(3) They have a tribal vocabulary which covers many everyday things and 
which (they claim) is not used by other tribes.* 

Despite strong similarities to “Ajmi, however, I have continued to call 
the dialect described in this article Dosiri, partly because my main informant, 
Hasan ‘Ali, being very conservative in his speech habits and proud of his 
Désiri origin, was anxious to keep his linguistic heritage pure of admixture, 

1 At that time (1958) in the employ of the Kuwait Oil Co. who gave me special facilities to 
do this work, and work on other related dialects. 

? As far as I could determine my informants had been brought up in Kuwait by an ‘Ajmi 
mother, from about the age of 11 in the case of the elder informant, now about 22-25. "Their 
original habitat was apparently the area of Wadi Duwásir (Dawásir) in Sa'üdi Arabia (500 km. 
east of Mecca) though the elder seems not to have been born there. 

з of. H. В. P. Dickson, Kuwait and her neighbours, London, 1956, 83. 


3 In particular names for natural phenomena and a few common particles. Some of these 
are mentioned in the course of the article. 
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and partly because he could differentiate himself, and demonstrate to me, 
differences between the dialects, though these were not always maintained 
in ordinary conversation. However, it would be rash to make too definite a 
statement about the exact relative position of this dialect until more compara- 
tive material is available. 

As regards its broader affinities, this dialect appears to be close in structure 
and vocabulary to the dialects of Nejd,! though without the consonant variants 
mentioned briefly above. Some of these similarities are pointed out in the course 
of this study.’ 

Although this dialect is quite different from Kuwaiti, Kuwaiti words and 
forms were used occasionally by my informants, particularly when speaking 
with non-tribal Arabs or as a lingua franca. Such forms are noted where they 
are relevant. 


1. TRANSORIPTION 

The transcription used is a conventional one, but the reading conventions 
attaching to the symbols used for certain of the vowels and consonants need 
special comment. The terms of phonetic description are broadly speaking 
those of the IPA. 
1.1. Vowels 

d: this is a not quite fully back open vowel (or a mid-open vowel). It is 
only slightly different in quality (being a little further back) in contiguity with 
the emphatics f, s, and dh, and emphatic ^ and l, in contiguity with g, and 
after kh. 

However, there appears to be no difference between the following in quality 
of vowels : 

ghab bab 
gam nam 

A fully back vowel is sometimes found in the 3 c.pl. of hollow verbs, as: 
Катал, gàlaw. The free variants ати, gülu do not have the fully back vowel. 

In disyllabie words the ultimate syllable of which contains a long vowel 
and whose penult is a short open syllable containing the vowel a, there is a 
tendency to lengthen the penult. The unlengthened form is, however, freely 
variant. This lengthened a is of the same quality as that of the short vowel 
which it replaces. Examples are: 


'ayüz ('agüz) 
tarwa (tarwa) 
saraht saraht 
khadhet khadhet 
rama (ramla) 


1 of, А, Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, Leipzig, 1900, and ‘Abdallah al-Khalid al-Hatim, 
Khiyàr ma yultagat min al-shi‘r al-nabat, Damascus, [part 1], 1952, and part 2, Al-shi‘r al-nabafs, 
Damascus, 1956. 

2 cf. for example the appended text (р. 292) where the Dosiri word for 13 (thálatte-'áshar) 
is followed immediately by the Kuwaiti word (thalattdsh). 
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The effect of this lengthening makes it difficult to decide which syllable 
of the form is stressed. 

é: this is a mid front spread vowel. 

The short equivalent of ё is somewhat closer in quality and is transcribed i. 
ё and 4 are often interchangeable as e.g. in the freely variant forms : 


'a'téha, atha I give her 
khadheét khádhit, khadhit I, you took 
tassét tdssit I, you filled 


е: this is a centralized mid-front vowel. 
6 (0): this is a mid-back rounded vowel corresponding generally to aw 
or @ in Classical Arabic forms : 


yom dhéhor 
lom, etc. — yashribón 
galo, ete. 


In open syllables the diphthong aw is an alternate form for 6 or à in verbs, 
as ráhaw, galaw, etc. 
Final vowels which in Classical Arabic are long tend to become short (or 
shorter) in this dialect except in pause, or when they are stressed. 
In the following examples the form used in rapid speech is given first, ana 
the pausal form(s) second. y 
(i) (ii) 
јата jarà (stressed jará-) 
E li, liy 
künu künü, künou, kānuw 
Such a final vowel has the same quality as that of the long vowel which it 
replaces, unless there is a change of form, as mashd (pausal), misha, mishe 
(rapid speech). 
Long vowels in' closed syllables usually remain long, except in the active 
participle, thus : 
kant (variant of kanat) 
but 'ajlat* (act. part. ‘ajal ‘to hurry’) 


1.2. Consonants 
j: thisis usually a voiced palatal plosive, i.e. one that is formed by raising 
the front of the tongue so as to touch the hard palate midway between the 
contact-points of d and g. 
A voiced palatal affricate (IPA dz) also occurs freely in D, however, and 
these two sounds are not differentiated in the transcription. 
dh: this is a voiced dental emphatic fricative, the emphatic correlate of 


1 This is even written cse by informants. 
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dh. No distinction of the kind indicated by ض‎ and Р in the Arabic script or 


by, say, d and 2 in relation to other forms of Arabic, exists in this colloquial. 
g: this is a voiced velar plosive. It corresponds to qaf in Classical Arabic ав: 
(Cl. Ar.) gam  (Dosiri) gam 
q: this is a voiceless uvular plosive as in Cl. Arabic. The sound is com- 
paratively rare in this dialect, but occurs in a few words such as: targi 
* traveller ’. 


1.3. Geminate consonants 
As a rule three consonants may not follow one another in succession in 
this dialect, e.g. ‘ind + na > "indina, ‘indéna. However, where the first or 
second element is a geminate consonant,? the geminate consonant becomes a 
single consonant.4 Compare the following examples: 
widd + na > widna 
widd + tk > widk (pausal form : widdsk) 
ти}, > inh- 
nsallih > nsalh(é) 
mitzarrima > mitzirma 
mjazziya > mijiya 
msawut- > miswi-(ha) 
This loss of gemination is of considerable importance in some forms of 
the derived verbs (II and V). 
It should be noted, however, that, except for wid- where the elided form 
is conventional, the uncontracted forms are also found. 


1.4. Rapid speech 
Rapid speech is characterized by considerable laxness of articulation, that 
is to say lack of mobility and tenseness in the lips and tongue. Because of 
these factors a series of new sounds is found in rapid speech. Fairly frequently 
for example : 
b is a bilabial v between vowels. 
th is a frictionless continuant without dental contact. 
dh is also a frictionless continuant (voiced). 
sh is (less frequently) a voiceless palatal fricative (IPA с). 
1 is pronounced without dental or alveolar contact. 
^ js elided post-vocalically, with or without nasalization of the preceding 
vowel, as kan, kā, kd. 
e (the centralized vowel described earlier) is mainly found in rapid 
speech, in contiguity with the ‘non-emphatic’ consonants. 
nefey Һе jumped (isolate or pausal form nafay) 
dhebeh Һе killed (isolate or pausal form dhabah) 


1 A few (presumably borrowed) words are found with the consonant d. The only instances 
known to me are Rûder ‘ present (time)’, tagaddà ‘ purchase °, and magàdi * purchases ’. 

2 Although there are exceptions where one of the consonants is slurred in articulation. 

3 kull has two forms, kul- and kulit-. 

4 viz. without the tenseness of articulation associated with a final geminate as in madd. 
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It is not found in verbs in which the medial radical is A, ‘, or А, as: 
fahag to leave 
maan to hold back 


or in verbs whose final radical is A, °, or А, when the stress falls on the second 
syllable, as : 

dhebáht I, you killed 

rejá'nà we returned 

In rapid speech there are also unexpected types of elision and stress patterns 
which arise from phrase and not word structure, as : 

lak-án lë b-ag'ád me‘him But І am the one who will stay with them 
1.5. Stress (accentuation) 

The stress is marked in the transcription by an acute accent, as: 
ta‘dlamt, etc. Stress is usually marked only in examples taken from tape 
recordings. 

1.6. Other writing conventions 

The hyphen is used to connect two words which share one stress, as : min-int ? 
* who are you ?’, etc. 

The ligature (_) is used sparingly to indicate liaison (usually with elision). 


2. THE VERB 
2.1. General 
The verb consists of the perfect and imperfect, imperative, active and 
passive participles, and the verbal noun. 
(a) The perfect describes completed actions, as: 
"ajáni khátt min ай-й A letter came to me from a brother of mine 
and is used in some kinds of time and conditional sentences (cf. sect. 5.2). 
(b) The imperfect is used to describe present habitual actions as : 
yaskinünha bádu-w yaskinünha Bedouin and settled people live there 


l-hádhar 
and as a dependent verb, as : 
khánna (khálna) némsi Let us spend the night (here) 
fa-gámat is-saghira tálwa bil- And the younger one began hiding behind 
kabira the elder 


It occurs frequently in subordinate clauses describing past actions, where 
the main clause is introduced by yom (cf. time and conditional sentences, 
sect. 5.2). 

It may be used with kan to make a compound verb, though this i is not 
common. It seldom denotes a habitual action, as: 

wi-kanat tágni hawáülei аа“ Апа (at that time) she was in possession 

miyt ‘anz of 400 goats 

When the particle b- (bi-) is prefixed to the imperfect, it has the meaning 
of the future or conditional, аз: 

w-ána b-dréh atagánnag и b-ütish And I shall go hunting, and come (back) 

to you 

"ábgh, аз ísh-hum b-isawwón I wanted to see what they would do 
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(c) Asin some other dialects ! the active participle may have a past meaning. 
In the following examples the active participle seems to have the meaning 
of a past action the effect of which extends to the present. 
wi-l-gabilat il-makyün ‘aléha And the tribe which was raided was 
ma dima destroyed 
hassáltha }йуа b-wéled sgháyyar I found she had given birth to a small boy 
wlé md na thalath arambin And (behold) we had with us three rabbits 


gayidinhà f-tarigna which we caught on the way 
kan húwwa téja‘th rkübih min- Ніз knee was hurting him from a fall he 
tihtin táyhha fi s-sféri had had in the autumn 


(من طيحت طايحها فى الصفرى) 
yimkin in-hdlhum hállin hol Perhaps their family have made camp‏ 


ahdlkum near your family 
hummalé-hin fi ték ir-rott li Then we were in that rawda which my 
miswiha rabbi (M у) Lord made 


On the other hand the active participles of verbs of motion and knowing 
(except jd) generally have a present meaning. 
The active participle in conjunction with kän seems to have no frequentative 


meaning аз: | 
wi-kin dhükir f l-khátt nni And he mentioned in the letter that I 
"ádhhab ileh should go to him 
ú kunt-ána јат“ al-fárdh And I was saying (at that time) all the 


obligatory prayers at one time 
(d) The verbal noun of the simple verb is not commonly found in speech 
except with verbs of going, cf. mijà ‘coming’, rujü' ‘ return’, mamsha ' going’, 
eto. 
2.2. The perfect of the simple verb 
There are four basic kinds of the perfect of the simple verb in this dialect, 
viz.: 
(а) * tala ‘ get up, go up? (back vowels) 
fahag ‘leave alone’ (front vowels) 


nefej * jump ' (centralized front vowels) 
(b) rakab ‘ ride’ (back vowels) 
kasar ‘ break’ (front vowels) 


(c) sharib ‘ drink’ 
(d) helb, hleb ‘ milk’ 


1 of. Т. F. Mitchell, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1952, which treats very fully with the Cyrenaican dialect 
and the same author's An introduction to Egyptian colloquial Arabic, Oxford University Press, 
1956, 104. See also Socin, Diwan, part їп, p. 232: ' Das Particip Activi steht haufig im Sinne 
einer vergangenen Handlung’. Similar instances may be found in Cl. Ar. occasionally, as: 
МЛ الساقط من‎ а. ‘which has fallen’ (Н. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des 
Arabischen, Leiden, 1898, 68). The general rule, however, is (quoting from Reckendorf, op. cit., 
67) that: ' Das Partiz. enthalt Nichts von Zeitstufe, aber auch Nichts von Zeitart '. 

2 cf. notes on e on p. 252. 
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The distinguishing features of group (a) are, firstly, uniformity of vowel 
in both syllables of the root form (3 m.s.), secondly that the first syllable is not 
elided after a vowel (as wi-fala‘t) and not wi-tlat) and thirdly the occurrence of 
trisyllabic forms in 3 f.s. and 3 c.pl. (tala‘at, [аа оло). 

Group (b) also has the same vowel in both syllables of the root form, but 
verbs of this kind have a different syllable structure after a word ending in 
a vowel (as kasar but u-ksarat), and the 3 f.s. and 3 с.р]. are disyllabic (as 
kabrat, rakbaw). 

Verbs of group (c) are distinguished, firstly by the ‘ characteristic ’ vowel ? 
and secondly by the fact that the vowel of the first syllable of the 3 m. and f.s. 
may be elided post-vocalically.1 

Verbs of group (d) are found with the initial consonants Al-, Ih- (as lheg 
* to catch on to’), sh- (sheb ‘ to drag away, take away’), sl- (sleb- ‘ plunder’), 
etc., viz. initial combinations of the consonants A, h, kh with the consonants 
s, 2, t, d, l, r, w, and m? 

The system of endings in terms of person, gender, and number is given 
in the following paradigms. The paradigms give (i) initial, non-affixed forms, 
that is to say the forms which occur as the first word in a sentence or after a 
pause, and (ii) post-vocalic forms where these are different from the initial 
forms. These latter are preceded by a hyphen to indicate that they are part 
of a complex.? 


(2) (b) 4 (с) (2) 
(i) (ii) (i) (i) (i) (ii) 


3 m.s. sárah kásar -ksar shárib -ghrib helb -hleb 
hleb 

3 f.s. sárahat (kásrat) -ksárat sháribat 9 ^ -shribat hélbat -hlébat 
hlébat 

2 m.s. saráht kasárt -ksart shribt -ghribt lebt -hlebt 

2 f.8. saráhti (kasárti) (-ksdrti) shribti (-shríbti)  hlébti (-Alébti) 

1 as, saráht kasárt -ksart shribt -hribi hlebt (-hlebt) 

3 ері" — sdrahaw (kdaru) -ksáru shribu -shribu hélbu -hiébu 
Шери 

2 c.pl.* saráhtu kasdrtu -ksártu shribtu (-shribtu) (Мыш) (-hlébtu) 

1 c.pl$ sardbna Казатта -ksárna shribna -ghríbna hlébna -hlébna 


Post-consonantally forms beginning with two consonants have a shwa- 
vowel either before or after the first consonant, as (éshribt), shéribt, etc. 
The ending -aw in the 3 c.pl. is found in regular verbs with back vowels, 


1 The other persons already begin with a consonant cluster. 

? There is а similar syllable pattern to be found in nouns where the same conditions apply, 
cf. Мета (Cl. Ar. IL, hdebat (2), hmesa (a), ete. 

3 This convention is used throughout. Similarly, suffixed forms which are given without therr 
suffixes are followed by a hyphen, as shebó-, etc. 

4 Bracketed forms are interpolated on the basis of comparable attested forms. 

5 This trisyllabic form is well enough attested but one would expect shirbat. 

ê The final vowel in these forms may be long, particularly in pause. 

7 3 f.pl. forms occur but they are rare, cf. yer‘in ‘ they (f.) pasture’. 
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as: wdésalaw} (alternate waslu ‘they arrived’), tábakhaw ‘they cooked’, 
rakbaw ' they rode’, ete., and in those with front vowels whose final radical 
is № or ‘, as dhébehaw ° they killed ’, and réje‘aw ‘ they returned ’. 

In suffixed forms of the verb, if the first syllable of the form may be elided, 
it is elided, and if the form ends in a vowel it must be long. The endings -aw 
and -u (3 c.pl.) become -0-: as: 

ksdr-th : ksdr-ha 
ksdrat-th: ksardt-ha 
(ksarti-h): (ksarti-ha) 
shebü-h : hleboha etc. 
2.3. The imperfect and imperative of the simple verb 

The imperfect of the simple verb may have the ‘characteristic ° vowel 
а, $, or u.? The paradigms of these three types are given below in terms of 
person, gender, and number. The additional forms given are optional alterna- 
tives, occurring less frequently than the forms preceding them.’ 


(a) Imperfect 


9m.s.  ydshrab уйт] yáskun * 
3 fs. táshrab tá'rif táskun 
2m.s.  táshrab tá'rif táskun 


2 f.s. tashrabén —— ta'rifén — taskinen 
tashrabin ta'rifin — taskinén 
les. "áshrab "ату "áskun 
3c.pl.>  yashrabón ^ ya'rifón ^ yaskinón 
yashrabün ^ ga'rifüm ^— yaskinün 
20.01.5  tashrabón іатјдт taskinőn 
lashrabün — ta'rifün — taskinün 
1с.рі. náshrab тір náskun 
(b) Imperative 
2m.s. ishrab "a rif "üskun 
2fs9  "éshrabi á rift "üskuni 
2epl "зар "тўи "áskunu 


1 Verbs with initial waw are regular in this dialect, cf. sect. 2.6. 

2 There are certain indications that imperfects of the form yaf‘ul are becoming rarer. A 
number of verbs which have their imperfects in a, still have imperatives in u, as for example 
yakhraj, "ukhruj, while many others, which have imperfects of the type yaf ul in Cl. Ar., in this 
dialect have the characteristic vowel a throughout, as yag‘ad, impve. *ig'ad. In Kuwaiti Arabic 
there are no verbs which have wu as their characteristic vowel, imperfects being of the form yaf il 
or gif ‘al. 

з These forms in -in and -ün are less characteristic and may represent the influence of the 
Kuwaiti dialect. 

+ Before consonants usually yaskil, task, etc. 

5 Forms for the 3 £pl. (but not for 2 f.pl.) are found only m set phrases, proverbs, еіс. The 
3 f.pl. forms for these verbs would be (yashrabin), (ya‘rifin), (yaskinin). 

6 Kuwaiti forms are sometimes used in 2 f.s., as dakhli, sim‘ay, etc. 
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The negative imperative 18: 
la - tashrab 
la - tashrabén 1 
la - tashrabón * etc. 

The paradigms give initial/post-vocalic forms. These may also be usec 
post-consonantally, though in this case the preformative ya- (if unstressed) 
sometimes becomes ?-. 

Representative ? suffixed forms are given in the following paradigms : 


(а) (b) 
yádhribi(h) gadhribóni(h) 
yadhribha 3 gadhribónha 
yádhribik yadhribónik, yadhribonk 
yádhribish gadhribónish 
yadhribne 3 yadhribón(nyi 


yadhribhum 3 yadhribonhum 
yadhribkum ? yadhribonkum 
yadhribna 3 yadhribon(n)a 
The pronominal suffixes -ha (-hà-), -ni (-mi-), -na (-nd-) may, however 
carry the stress when they are followed by an unstressed syllable, as for 
example: ya‘rifni_r-rajjal (or yá‘rifni r-rajjdl). 
2.4. Derived verbs 
The derived verbs are classified below on the Cl. Arabie system althougk 
in fact there is nothing corresponding to type IX ( (افعل‎ in this dialect, whereas 
there are two types ( fó'al, tfo'al) which are not found in Cl. Arabic. 
Perfect Imperfect Imperative (Act.) Part. Verbal Noun 


Il ‘allam gt allim ‘allim тайт ta'lim 
(‘alm-) ta‘lim 

III bàrak yibarik barik тратай 5 (báraka) % 

Ша sohf yisõlif solif ansolaf (salfa) * 

IV ’akhlaf yikhlif 'akhhf mikhlif ? Мау 
hakhhf 


1 The retention of the -n 18 common to all dialects of this area but ın both the rmperfect and 
imperative of the 2 f.s. the -n is elided when the suffix -ni is added, as la tlahhini ‘ you do not 
amuse me ’, la tsadgina (, 5 1.23 Y) ' you do not believe me ’, eto. 

2 Series (а) is representative of forms which are paroxytonic and series (b) of forms which 
are oxytonic before suffixation. 

3 Post-consonantal forms -idhribha, etc , also occur as free variants in rapid speech. Compare 
also lüzim në hddin ig'ád тейт, ‘ someone must stay with them’, where the change ш stress 
appears to be a function of the whole sentence complex. 

1 Such types are not uncommon in related dialects, as Socin, Diwan, part nr, 154, and 
C. Reinhardt, Hin arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zanzibar, Stuttgart, Berlin, 1894. 
249. 

5 Mbarak is a passive participle. As а rule derrved verbs seem to have only one participle. 

5 Verbal nouns of these verbs are replaced by verbal nouns of another type. ПІ has a verbal 
noun of the form fi'al (as khilaf) but IIIa and V seem to have no verbal noun. 

* There is considerable variation of vowel m participles of IV, as: mughdur, mighdwr ° dark’, 
maghrim ‘ fond. of’. 
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Perfect Imperfect Imperative (Асі.) Part. Verbal Noun 
V tčgánnaş =yit(é)gdnnas ^ tagánnas — mit(é)gdnmis — (ganas)! 


yatagannas * 
VI telam yit alam te alam mit‘ alim tilàm 3 
Via tsólaf yitsolaf tsdlaf тй = —— 
УП "inksar yinksar | —— munksar "inksar 
VIII "маў = yikhtalif 'ikhtalif  mikhtalif кна) * 
ЗЕНИТ  yikhtilif "khühf тај 
X ’istaghrab yistaghrib "іад mistaghrib — "istighrab 


The derived verbs shown above are given in their isolate/initial forms. 
Post-consonantally forms beginning with a consonant cluster change as follows : 
tsolif > étsolif, 1800, etc. After a word ending in а (à) the initial hamza 
and vowel of IV elide, as ma-khlaf, ete. After other vowels the elision of the 
initial syllable is rare. In types V, VI, VIa, VII, VIII, and X elision of the 
vowel of the first syllable is common, as: "u-stabaht ‘and I had a morning 
draught of milk’, wi-thaddathna ‘ and we talked ’, etc. 

Other verbs of type Ша are: ‘dlag ‘to string game for carrying’, zdwa‘ 
* to belch ’, Aójar ‘ to travel at the hottest part of the day '. 

In derived verbs of types П and V, the medial radical often loses its gemina- 
tion (cf. sect. 1.3) since three consonants as a rule may not follow one another 
in succession. Compare: wi-sbehdni ‘ they gave me a morning draught of milk’ 
and nsalhé ghawa ‘we make coffee’. Such non-geminated forms are most 
frequent in rapid speech. 

2.5. Hamzated verbs 

(a) Initial hamza 

Verbs corresponding to that group of verbs in Cl. Arabic which has initial 
hamza may retain the hamza in the perfect, or elide the first syllable, but they 
are most commonly conjugated as defective verbs (e.g. kala, khadhà, ete. ; 
cf. sect. 2.8). 

Although forms with initial hamza are not rare, it may well be that speakers 
are ' classicizing ' when they use them. The forms shown below with elision of 
the initial syllable, where they are distinguishable from the equivalent parts 
of the defective verb, are relatively rare. . 

The imperfects, imperatives (in which the initial hamza is retained), etc., 
are distinctive and confined to this group of verbs. 


1 See p. 257, n. 6. 

2 The retention of the second vowel of the imperfect is strange, but such forms are well 
attested. 

3 It is not known how representative this verbal noun 1s, since verbs of this type are rare. 
There is no verbal noun of the form tafa‘ul in common use. 

4 Compare the verbal noun 'intsaf Lati * the middle of the night’, etc. which has a three 
consonant cluster. This seems to be possible with nks, nts, and jim (as 'ijtma'u). 
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Perfect Imperfect 
(a) (b) 
3 m.s. 'ákhadh khadh yakhidh, yakhudh 
3fs.  'ákhadhat  khadhat takhidh, takhudh (etc.) 


2 m.s. '"akhátt ай tákhidh 
2 f.s. аһан khatti takhdhin, tákhdhin 
les.  'akhátt khatt "ákhidh 


8c.pl. 'ákhadhaw ^ khadhaw  yakhdhiin, yakhdhun 
2 е.рі.  'akháttu khatiu takhdhün, tákhdhun 
le.pl  'akhádhna ^ khadhna ^ nákhidh 


Impve.2 m.s. "hidh, ’ukhudh 
2 f.s. 'akhdhi 
2 c.pl. 'akhdhaw 


Act. ptc. "akhadh, 'akhdh- ('akhdh-) 
Pass. ptc. makhudh 
Vb. noun 'akhdh 


Derived verbs of this group are most common from the root (ns) namely : 
II—wannas ‘ to make someone one's favourite’, ITI—^wanas ‘ to treat pleasantly’. 
V-—tawannas ‘to chat pleasantly’, VI—tawdnas ‘to treat one another 
pleasantly ', and X—‘sta’nas ‘ to be content’. 

Derived verbs from other stems include: wakhkhar ‘to move back’, 
"istáhal ‘to deserve’, sta jar ‘hire’, the participle mimin ‘ believer ’, etc. 

Compare also the double weak wann ( “oh ' to groan, sigh’. 

(b) Verbs with medial and final hamza 

Verbs with medial hamza are rare. ya’as ‘to despair’ and sa’al ‘ to ask 
are occasionally used, but the usual word for ‘ to ask’ is neshed, yanshid. 

Verbs which in Cl. Ar. have medial hamza may be hollow verbs in this 
dialect, as raf, yrüf ‘ to be kind to’ which corresponds to Cl. Ar. Al). 

Verbs of the kind which in Cl. Ar. have final hamza are defective verbs 
in Dosiri, conjugated like lagà (q.v. sect. 2.8) as e.g. дата (gara), yagra (yagra), 
impve. igir, etc. 

2.6. Verbs initial w and y 

Verbs with initial w do not ерде the w in the imperfect or imperative and 

are conjugated in the same way as simple verbs like sarah, etc. (cf. sect. 2.3), as 
wasal ydsil ogil! 
wagaf yogif gif! 

The ‘ characteristic ° vowel of the imperfect is always 7. Contracted forms 
are found occasionally in the perfect, as waslu (l5), and (lin)-urddat (< отада?) 
* (when) they come down to water ’. 

An older form of the imperfect is conventionally used with the root wld, 
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viz. lid ‘she bears (a child)’ and the doubly irregular (wt), viz. tata ' she 


treads’. 


Derived verbs are frequently found, as: II—waggaf ‘to stop, halt’, III— 
waguf * ‘ to confront’, IV—awsaf, yissif (< yiwsif ‘to describe"), ’dja‘, уб] 
© give pain to’, V—twassa‘ ° to broaden itself’, VI—tuwäguf 1 ‘ to meet, confront 
one another ’, VIII1—ittasa‘, yattass‘ ‘ to be extended ’, sttakal, yatiakil ‘ rely on’. 

There are a few verbs with initial y, yabis ‘to be dry’ and yattam (II—‘ to 
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orphan °) but their use is not frequent. 
2.7. Hollow verbs 


(a) The simple verb 


The following table shows the types of hollow verb which occur: 


Perfect 


3 m.s. 
3 f.s. 
2 m.s. 
2 f.s. 
los. 
3 c.pl. 
2 cpl. 
1 c.pl. 


Imperfect 


3 m.s. 
3 f.s. 
2 m.s. 
2 f.s. 
les. 
3 epl. 
2 c.pl. 
1 c. pl. 


(1) 
sar 3 
sürat 
sirt 
sirti 
sirt 
saraw 
sirtu 
sirna 


ysir 
tsir 
tsir 
tswin 
ази 
ysirün 
tsirün 
nsir 


Imperative 
2 m.s.* sir 


2 f.s. 
2 c.pl. 


In suffixed forms the 3 c.pl. ending -aw becomes -0-, as gald-Ina ‘ they said 


sri 
siru 


(2a) (2b) (3) 
gal rah nam 
gàlat rahat màmat 
gult raht nimt 
gulti rahti nimti 
gult там таті 
galaw, дйо(и) ^ rühaw пато(и) 
gultu rahtu nimtu 
gunna, guna rahna. nimna 
ygül уй , упат 
igül trith inam 
tgül trüh inam 
igilin irūühm tnamin 
agül 'arüh "anim 
ggülün yrühün  ynamun, ynamun 
tgülün tihin тат 
ngül мий} nam, 
gul ruh nam 
gül rūhi mama. 
gülu vühw mama 5 


to us’ and shafona ‘ they saw us’. 


1 Before f, b, and w, a often becomes u as bduwi ° (a) Bedouin °’, guwi ' strong ’, ‘rubi * Arab’, 
etc. In other words the а is only rounded before these consonants, as: faww- ° just, newly °» 


wagaf ‘ stand’, etc. 
2 T have no imperfects of this kind of verb. 


з The meaning of these verbs is: sûr ‘become’ (jlo), ‘go’ (yl), gal ‘say’, rah ‘go’, 


nam ‘lie down’. 


4 In the Kuwait: dialect these forms have long vowels, as gil, rüh. 
5 The imperative 2 Ёр]. was given to me as nomen ('). 
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Some verbs of this type have the characteristic vowel -o- in the imperfect 
and imperative instead of the commoner -w-, cf. m-adhógha ‘ I wouldn't (even) 
taste it’ and shofi ‘look’, 2 f.s. 

The active participles of hollow verbs of all types are of the same pattern, 
as exemplified by the participles of rah: rdyih, rayh-, rayh- (m.s.), ráyha, 
rayha (£.s.), rayhin, rayhin (m.pl.), rayhat, rayhat (£.pl.). 

The passive participles are of the form makyin, etc. 

(b) Derived verbs 

Derived verbs of types II, ILI, V, and VI are the same in structure as the 
sound verb, as for example ‘awwad ‘ return °, ghayyar ‘ change ’, j@wab ‘ answer’, 
and so on. Type IV is not found and hollow verbs corresponding in form to >! l, 
etc. in Classical Arabic are simple verbs in Dosiri, as rûd yrid ‘want’, dar 
уйй © turn’. 

2.8. Defective verbs (verbs final waw or уй) 

(a) Simple verbs 

Defective verbs are those verbs ending in -a (4), such as masha ‘to go’, 
dara ‘ to know’, ete. The pausal forms of such verbs in the perfect are masha, 
darà, ‘ata ‘to give’, lagà ‘ to find’, etc., and in the imperfect yamshi, yalgé, 
ete., but in rapid speech this final vowel is usually short. 

Defective verbs are conjugated in the perfect as follows : 

(a) (b) (0 (seeffiwed forms) 

3m.s. dára dara dara- 

3 f.s. даа dárat dárat- 

2 т.з. darét dárit darit-, darét- 

2fs. daréti айй  dariti- 

les. даті darit dárit-, darét- 
3c.pl. ddraw ddraw  daro- 

2c.pl  darétu атш ^ daritü- 

le.pl  daréna біта ^ dariná- 


Series (a) above shows forms which are used always in slow speech, and fre- 
quently in rapid speech. Series (b) shows forms used in rapid speech only. 

Some verbs of this group are found with alternate forms additional to those 
described above as: masha, mishe (3 c.pl. mishaw). Such alternates are found 
only in verbs with front vowels. 

The imperfects of verbs of this type fall into two classes, those which have 
3 m.s. in -4, as masha ‘ go’, ‘ata ‘ give’, haka ‘tell, speak’, bagha+ ‘ want’, 
dara * know °, and those with the 3 m.s. in -a, as ra/a ‘ tend flocks ’, buga ‘ stay ’, 
jana * pass away’, laga ‘ find’, etc. 

Verbs which in Classical Arabic have 3 m.s. imperfect in -@ (as l>), in Désiri 
have ~i, as e.g. yarjz ‘he hopes’, yatli ‘ he follows’, yaghdi ‘he gets lost’. 


1 Imperfect also yabghai, yabghei. 
VOL, XXIV. PART. 2. 19 
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Examples of imperfects are given below. 


Suffized бийлей 
3 m.s. yádri yadri- yálga yalgá- 
Зз. tddri tadri- п аці 
2 m.s. tádri tadri- tálga talgá- 
2 #5. tadrín (tadrén) tadrin- ^ talgén talgén- 
les. 'ádri "adri- "да ’alga- 


3 c.pl. yadrüm (yadron) yadrün- ^ yalgón yalgon- 
2e.pl. tadrüm (tadrón) tadrün- ^ talgón talgon- 


le.pl mádri nadri- nálga nalgá- 
The active participles of verbs of this type are of the form 
Sing. Pl. 
m. maski mashiyin, mashyin 


f. méashiya, mashya mashiyat, mashyat 
The passive participles are of the structure: marmi, marmiyya, etc. Impera- 
tives are formed as follows : 
m.s. "таб, 1 
f.s. "amsht 
com. pl. "émshu (rarely f.pl. imshin) 
The imperfect of ‘ata is slightly irregular, viz. : ‘at, ‘att, ‘ato. 

The verbal nouns of defective verbs are frequently formed with the pre- 
formative ma- (masdar mimi), as mamshà ‘ going’, maghzà ' raiding’, etc. 

Verbs which in Classical Arabic have a final hamza belong to this type 
in this dialect, as: gard, gara ‘read’, imperfect yagra, yagra, active participle 
907%, imperative igir. 

Verbs which have initial hamza, as 'akhadh, 'akal, etc. are more frequently 
found as defective, than as hamzated verbs. So kala, kalat, kalit, ete., khadhà, 
khadhat, khadhit, etc. 

The imperfects of verbs of this kind are, however, always distinct in structure 
from the defective verbs, аз yakhidh, yakil, ete. (cf. sect. 2.5 (a)). 

(b) Derived verbs 


Perfect Imperfect Act. Part. Imperative 
П khdlla ykhálli mkhálli khal(l)- 
ПІ nûda упай тпай п@4- 
ТҮ 'ámsa yimsi mimsi (ams) ? 


V taghádda yat(ajgħádda ^ mügháddi — taghád(dZ) 
VI talaga yatlaga mitlägi (talág) ? 


УІІ ’inshára yinshára (minshára) ? 
вата 
ҮНІ "ihe yiltihi máltihi "éltih 
X ’istárha yastarhi mastárhi (Vstárh) ? 


1 With some verbs the final consonant cluster is split by an ‘ intrusive ’ vowel as ishir ‘ buy °, 
ete. The absence of a final vowel ш the 2 m.s. is common to all the dialects of this area (cf. Palest. 
equivalent 2 m.s. ’¢msht). 

2 The forms bracketed were obtained by questions, and some are rare, as "istárh ° be confident’. 
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Verbal nouns of the derived forms are rare, except for those ending in @ 
(as ims, lihê’, etc.) which seemed to be used only when speakers were 
© elassicizing ’. 

2.9. Doubly weak verbs 

The most important of these is jà ‘to come’, which is conjugated below. 

The additional forms given are optional alternatives. 


Perfect Imperfect 
3 m.s. jä, ja (yt, Wt 
3fs. Jat, jVE "по, tijt, tiji 
2m.s. jæ, jit chin 
2fs. Јн "пой, tijt, tiji 
les. jé, jit "ái 
Зор. jaw, ju yjun | 
2epl. jétw 'itchún, jin 
lepl.  jéna niji, nij 


Active participle : 300, jayy, etc. 

There is no imperative formed from this root. Its place is taken by : ta‘al, 
ta/üli, eto. 

The verb rà ‘ to see’ is found only in the 3 m.s., 2 с.р]. (тёш), and 1 c.pl. 
(rena). 

The imperfect is not found but téra occurs occasionally as an interpolative 
particle meaning ‘ see, you see’. 

The verb até is used only in the imperfect and imperative, as уйй, (ай, 
etc. The imperative seems always to be used in conjunction with the particle w-, 
as w-it ‘come’, 

Other verbs which have more than one radical w or y are conjugated as 
defective verbs of the same type, as, sawwda ‘to do’, waddà ‘to take’, khawa 
‘accompany ’, tawdzd ‘ to be in difficulties ’. 


3. THE NOUN 
3.1. Gender 
(а) Singular feminine substantives end in -a, -at. The ending -at is an 
optional alternative which occurs less frequently than the ending -a. Examples 
occurring in both forms are given below : 
il-marrat il-marra the time 
il-gharat il-ghéra the raid 
й-утаа утаа Ње group, the company 
'asmimat  'asmima camel-humps 
ghawat ghawa coffee — 
Elision of the vowel of the ending -at is not uncommon, as 
Tl-mart tth-thalitha the third time 
gabilt min gubayl one of the tribes 
nshittim_bārda (о>уо 553) a rude (unceremonious) question 


1 In the word marat, mar'at the ending -at appears to be the only conventionally per- 
missible one. 
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Nouns which are feminine in gender without feminine endings (beside double 
parts of the body, countries, etc.) include : göm ‘ (a) war-party ','arnab ‘ rabbit’, 
bindig ‘rifle’ ga‘ ‘land’, as well as rth, nafs, ete. 

(6) Singular feminine adjectives end in -a, and, less frequently than nouns, 
In -at. 

Irrational plurals are qualified by feminine singular adjectives, or broken 
plurals, as : 

dl-hirün smán u-zéna Ње young camels are fat and good 

There are some adjectives which have a special structure in the fem. sing., 

as: dhammén (Cl. Ar. OU), dhamma. Some adjectives which can qualify 


only feminine nouns, have no specifically feminine ending, as áj?' ‘ (a) divorced 
woman’, hábil “© pregnant’. 
3.2. Tanwin 

The ending -in (-n, 3, etc.), which is invariable for case, may be attached 
to masculine and feminine nouns which are undefined, whether they are singular 
or plural, and to proper names. It is sometimes attached to words which may 
not have tanwin in Classical Arabic, as for example sound masculine plurals 
(usually active participles, as dar‘tnin ‘ reaching ") and words which are diptote 
in Cl. Ar., as gugáran ‘ neighbours’ (s| 25). 

The frequency of its occurrence in prose depends to some extent upon style. 
In one story of a raid, for example, one indefinite noun in three had tanwin 
(about five words in every hundred). In ordinary conversation between two 
and three words in every hundred have tanwin. 

The examples given are labelled according to whether they are from an 
informal story (a), conversation (Б), or from a formal story (c). 

The different styles show relatively little variation in the way in which 
tanwin is used, and most cases fall into three categories. Tanwin is found 
suffixed to indefinite words which are, in order of frequency of occurrence : 

(i) predicates of nominal sentences, or of kän, sar (le)? 

(п) before min (particularly wahdim_min and whittim_ min) 

(iii) accusatives (objects or adverbial) and genitives 


Examples : 
(i) (а) falakin ma-fiha hddharin asilin But there were no settled people 
(Ode) there of good origin 
walláh-ana rájlin l-áhriz ámshi I am a man who cannot walk on my 
‘dla тё feet 
wi-kün ‘útfat il-wádi ghamiga- The bottom of the wadi was thick 
tin min ts-sálim with salam trees 


1 This is equivalent to about 10-15 per cent of the indefinite nouns in the texts studied for 
this purpose. 

2 Tn terms of Arabic grammar some of these could be defined as the subjects of the sentence, 
viz. those sentences which in Enghsh begin ‘there is, was, etc.. These and the complex 
wahdim min, ete., are the only kind of subjects of sentences which have the tanwin suffix. 
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wi-kán ‘indtha gídirim, mhdtu- 


tin (Joa) 'aléh ‘abat 
wi-kán id-dárb dárbin dhéyyigî 
bên jbelén 
(b) wi-hátt {ЫП ftha_‘wsdtin 
да 
ghár ...ma-hib zénatin ‘dla 


wallahé ‘indéna bintin 
(с) hádha hiwwa mawdhü'in min 


isråjin 
wij jmû'a таё 'awalidin 
már-ráb'ah (АЈ) 
u-sür bénhum u-bénhum ma‘rik- 
tin hayla 
(ii) (а) gal wéhdim_minhum 


gamat whittim_ min (n-)niswan 
(b) tifhdgha-w. kháll) wáhdim., 
mil-li-ghmar ydsrah ‘ind íl- 
bil (Le (انت‎ 
(с) u-hdtiaw kul-wahidim_ mán- 
hum ‘indé ras tth-thant 
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She had a pot (in) over which a cloak 
was put 

And the road was a narrow one 
between two mouritains 

And amongst the camels there are 
even very refractory ones 

But they are not satisfactory (good) 
now that they are not drinking 1 

Now we have a girl... 

This is a tale of Siraj 


And the company with him were the 
young ones of his men 

And there was a terrible battle 
between them 

One of them said... 

One of the women got up 

Leave her alone and let one of the 

young men go out with the camels 


And they put each of them by the 
head of the other 


A number of the instances where tanwin occurs before min could also be 
categorized as objects, predicates, etc., and more examples are not given, 
since it is difficult to decide in these cases just what is the decisive factor. It 
occurs so frequently, however, that it seems possible that the use of tanwin 
before min is determined by phonological as well as grammatical factors, the 
complex -im_ min (with assimilation) being commoner than any other. 

(ii) Genitives 
(a) wi-dirha’athari ghánmin kéthir And round them were the traces of 


many sheep 
fü künat hadhi bá'ad gissatin And that was after a very long story 
kübarin jû et tli had come to me 


(b) ‘dzzil-ghdmrin térádda mdgsimih My condolences to the youth whose 


а (proverb) luck with them (camels) is bad 
min fartdhin fi mihzd: From pass to pass 


laki wallahi min ba‘tdin ‘é-l-ma Butit is a little far to the water 
shodyy (LUI (1e) 


1 The dhma is the ‘ thirst’, the state of not drinking water, when camels are mjazziya or 
mijziya ° able to do without water’. 

? In the styles studied : (a) over 33 per cent of the cases, (b) 12 per cent, and (c) over 33 per 
cent. 
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(с) wi-filélin ml-hiyàli ~ Andonenight... 
'áwwal betin The first house 
la-réje min ráb' israjin Ша There returned from Siraj’s band 
khámsa only five 
Accusatives 


Examples are not given of adverbial accusatives such as *ugbin ‘ afterwards ’ 
and janübin ‘ to the south ’. 


(а) hummaléhni, shüf-li whittin Then I saw a luggage-cache opposite 
mgabléthum ( hay) them 
mlê shálatin ЕШ (£.s.) a pot 
‘éyyenna lélin kher We spent a pleasant night 
(b) må ndbgher gurbin halhum We do not want a place near them 
b-takhudh lélin b-yóm. You will take a night and a day 
(c) jéme‘ násim, min atraf ráb'ih Не gathered people from (all) sides of 
his tribesmen 
u-daggóha ghartin ‘aléhum They made (it) a raid against them 


The monosyllables shayy ‘ thing’ and had ‘ someone’ are found often with 
the -in suffix." That this tanwin or - suffix is not a borrowing from literary 
Arabie is quite clear, since borrowed words of this kind (which apart from 
dayman are relatively rare) have the ending -an,? as: tab‘an, fi‘lan, etc. Accusa- 
tives of this sort which have not been borrowed end in Dosiri in -a (-@), as 
hala-w mashala (p23 As) * welcome’. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the tanwin suffix is a living part of this 
dialect for the following reasons; (a) the material from which the foregoing 
examples were taken was completely unrehearsed and spoken at great speed, 
(b) the informants had no reason to know that I was interested in this 
phenomenon in prose (it is common enough in Nejdi poetry), (c) the informants · 
though extremely intelligent had little knowledge of literary Arabic, and 
(d) Bedouin in the whole area of the Persian Gulf use this -în suffix frequently, 
though not as frequently as these Duwasir. 

3.3. The dual 

The dual of nouns is used for enumeration, as, shahrén ‘two months’, 
sanatén ‘two years’, bintén ‘two girls’, etc. (cf. Numerals, sect. 3.7 (a)). 
Only nouns have a dual form. Other parts of speech in association with a 
dual are plural if the word is a dual of a rational being, or feminine singular 
(or a broken plural of an adjective if there is one) if the word is the dual of an 
irrational noun, as: 

as-sanatén il-madhiya the past two years 

ir-ragjülen iz-zēnīn the two good men 

il-gà^udén b-aháttha jiházi (jıدgعall)‎ the two young riding-camels I shall 

put for my bride-price 

1 of. Northern Arabic (та...) hadan where an -an suffix is found, presumably originating 
in tanwin. 1 

2 Except dls which appears both as khassatan and khastin. 
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Parts of the body occurring in pairs are oftener plural than dual, as: ‘uyan 
‘eyes’, rijül or rijlēn ‘ feet’, but "iden ‘hands’. 
3.4. The plural 
(a) The sound plural 
The sound plural of masculine nouns and adjectives is in -in, as : zén—zén-n 
* good’. 
The sound plural of feminine nouns and adjectives is in -01, as: zéna— 
zénat. 
The sound masculine plural is rare with nouns, since the large group ја“ 
* trades, professions ' has a broken plural, cf. hattab ‘ woodsman ’, pl. hatatib. 
(b) Broken plurals 
The following are the commonest forms : 
fia rikab ‘ riding-camels ', sing. not used 
btan ‘ fat of camels’, from Байт | 
bkar * young f. camels’, from bikr (viz. AKİ) 
Ри)“, f(a)‘ol dyüd ‘ udders, breasts ’, from ded 
*ulüm ‘ news’, from ‘alm 
ris (Cl. Ar. ‚уә $ )) ‘heads’, from ras 
bzor * children ’, from багт 
trosh ‘ travellers’, from türish 
fial, fu al himmil * pregnant’, from hamil 
rujja', ijja' ° divorced women °, from raja‘ 


fu ‘al khuttar ‘ guests’, from khator 

ru‘‘ay ‘ shepherds ’, from ra'(7) 
af ‘al 'ajnàs ‘ kinds’, from jins (rare: cf. f'al supra) 
"af 4la(t) 'asnima(t) * camel humps’, from snam 
f(a)wa^i swalif * conversations ’, from salfa 


F(a) ay(ayl rakāyib ‘ mounts °, from raküba 
jawayil * shepherds ’, from jawwal 
gbayl ‘ tribe’, from gabila 
flan widyàn ‘ dry watercourses ’, from wali 
sillàn * watercourses, valleys ’, from зай 
rifgàn ' companions ', from rafig 
ran ° young unweaned camels’, from hwar 
Jalan, f alan батат ‘ valleys’, from байт 
gé an * lands, pastures’, from ga‘ 
sbayan ‘ youths’, from sbayy 
fu‘ala(a) gusara ‘ neighbours’, from gasir 
f ula gsusa ‘ stories’, from gussa 


1 The final -n of the dual is sometimes retained in the construct, as 'ideni * my hands’ bus 
'idéi, rijlei are the preferred forms. 
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f(a) ak baläwi ‘ calamities °, from balwa 
jafûri ‘ sheep pregnant for the first time ’, from jafrà 
hawi ° riddles’, from heaya 

fa ala(a) dhamaya * thirsty ’, from dhammàn 
ta‘aba * tired’, from ta‘ ib 


f(a) harim ‘ women’, from hurma 

dli * buckets’, from dilu 
f ala zibãna ‘ customers, hosts’, from zabin 
fa all 'arünib * rabbits ’, from 'arnab 


baratim * lips’, from burtum 

majarr ‘ drawers’, from majarr 
foal rajājil * men ', from rajjàl 
f(aYatin b'ürin ° camels’, from br 

Some nouns have irregular plurals or plurals formed from another stem, 
as: nds (from insdn), niswan (sing. marat), banat (from bint), kh(u)wan, ’ukhwa 
(from ’akhu} ‘ brother’), khawàt (from ’ukht ° sister °’), etc. 

3.5. Declension of nouns 
Nouns do not vary for case in this dialect, but certain kinds of accusative 
endings occur in fixed expressions : 
(1) -in ‘ugbin * afterwards ' 
janübin ‘ southwards ' 
(п) -4,а  hala-w mashala-w marhaba * welcome? 
(i) -an flan‘ indeed.’ 
tab‘an ! naturally ’, etc. 

The last group can be presumed. to be borrowings from other dialects or 
from modern literary Arabic, since accusatives of this type which are clearly 
not borrowings end in -a. For example 'aAlan wi sahlan is sometimes used as a 
(borrowed) synonym of hala-w mashala. 

9.6. The construct state 

Masculine nouns singular, dual, or plural remain unchanged in form in 
the construct, as: "iden tr-razjal * the man's hands’. 

Feminine singular nouns in the construct state end in -at, -t as: bi-rgubati, 
bi-rgubti * by myself’. This form is not distinctive to the construct state, the 
ending -at being found as an optional ending for defined and undefined feminine 
nouns which are not in the construct state (cf. supra). 

Feminine plural nouns ending in -d£ remain unchanged in the construct. 
3.7. Numerals 

(a) Cardinals 

The cardinal numbers from 1 to 10 are: 


masc. fem. 
wahid wahda 
had, ahad hada, 'ahada 


1 Also the construct state of this word. The form 'akh, 'akhkh is known but used only in 
non-Dosiri expressions. 
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masc. fem. 
2 thnzn thintén 
3 thalath thalatha 
4 arba 'arba/a 
5 khams khamsa 
6 sitt sitia 
7 sab‘ sab‘a 
8 thaman thamanya 
9 tsa‘ tis‘a 
10 “азм ‘ashara 


(i) Wahid is used (often with tanwīn) to mean ‘ one’ (the number) ; had on 
the other hand is used to mean ‘someone, anyone’. Wald is seldom used 
in conjunction with a noun. The following sentences and phrases illustrate 
how these words are used. 

wiylihum * hdl bétén, wáhdim, mínhum (Behold) they were a community of 


ísmih sh‘dwwab... two tents (groups) the name of 
one of whom was Sh'awwab 
u-kån ma-'alíha hédin mi-l-‘iyal And she had no children 
bétna khali, mà fihé 'áhad Our house was empty. There was no 
one in it 


(ii) The number thnén is not generally used in conjunction with a noun, 
the dual being used to indicate duality (as: samatén ‘two years’). When is 
is used with a noun (for emphasis) it is preceded by the noun in the plural, as 
khanàjir thintén ‘ two daggers’. The following examples show its use : 

hummaléni b-thintén kinnéhum There I was with two (girls) (as beautiful) 


18-80 ав if they were game 
wlé тапа thaláth arámbin ... There we had three rabbits . . . two of 
thintén sáyidinha, ms )اران(‎ which we caught yesterday 
f-gárrabat. ir-rikáb ithnén She brought the two mounts 


(ш) With the numbers from 3 to 10 the feminine numeral is used with a 
masculine noun or to indicate a masculine noun omitted. The masculine numeral 
is similarly used for feminine nouns. The noun enumerated is in the plural. 
Before masc. nouns beginning with a vowel (after elision of hamza) the numeral 
is used in the construct. Examples are given below : 


thalütha "ükhwa three brothers 

wi-dhébehaw ith-thalatha And they killed the three (men) 

bd‘ad sáb'at ayyam in seven days’ time 

wi-la biga min il-jma‘at Ша None remained of the group except three 
thlathat atfal w-drba‘in min children and four of the women 
in-miswan 


1 wiylihum is a variant of wlthum, wlihum (cf. sect. 4.2). 
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The number thalath-a often appears in the forms (m.) thdlath (usually with 
assimilation of the final th to a following dental) and (f.) thálatt, as : 


thálat, tabkhát 
thálatt éshher 
thálattin mi-dh-dhibbán 


three cups (or: brews of coffee) 
three months 
three (of the) lizards 


(iv) The numbers from 11 to 19 form a much looser compound than in 
most dialects, both elements being stressed (except 12), as: hdde-‘dshar, thna- 
*áshar, thilatte-(thdlathte-) 'áshar, ’drba‘te-‘dshar, etc. Examples : 


fa-gháb min rab‘ isrájin thalátte- 


‘dsharin (usual stress thálatte-) 


wi-yibi'th fi d-dira b-hawülei 
thdlatte-“dshar riyal fráns 


There were missing from the party of 


Siraj 13 (men) 


And he sells it in the town for about 13 


(Maria Theresa) riyals 


These numerals are followed by a singular noun. The numeral is the same 


for masculine and feminine. 


(v) The numbers from 20 to 100 are: ‘ishrin, thalathin, ’arba‘in, khamsin, 
etc., to miya (100). They are of common gender and the noun enumerated is 


in the singular. 


The higher numbers are mitén (200), thalath miya (300), ete., to 'alf (1,000). 
The construct of miya is miyt. Examples : 


hawálei khámsé w-‘ishriw_ wdlad 

hawálei kháms u-‘ishrin naga 

hawálet thaláth miya wi-khamsin 
ами 

*indéhà 'árba* miyt ‘mz 

(b) Ordinals 


about 25 young men 
about 25 female camels 
about 350 riding camels 


She has 400 goats 


(i) The ordinals from 1 to 10 are : 


masc. 
'awwal 
thant 
һай 
radi‘ 
khamis 
50008, etc. 


15% 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 


fem. 

'áwwalat, 'awwdlt 
thaniya, thanya, thanit 
thālitha, thalétha 
rabi‘a 

khamisa 

: sadisa, etc. 


The ordinals are used either as adjectives after the noun or as construct 


nouns before it. Examples: 
‘dwwal тта, 
il-mdrrat l-awwált 
f-dtlaqu ‘aléh ith-thanit 
дит ‘indé&ha_wwal yom wi- 
thant yom wi-fi l-yóm ith- 
thalith aja ‘abddllah 


the first time 

the first time 

They shot at him the second (bullet) 

I stayed with her the first day and the 


second day and on the third day, 
‘Abdallah came 


(ii) The ordinals from 11 upwards are the same as the cardinals but the 
larger numbers are rarely encountered in practice. 
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3.8. Personal pronouns 
The independent personal pronouns are given below : 


Sing. Pi. 
9m. hi, huwwa hum 
ЗА hā, hiyya (hin) 
2m. "int, "inte intu, 
2 f. "inti (ин) — 
le. ana hin 


The monosyllabic forms are usually unstressed enclitics, following the verbs 
or other words with which they are associated. The pronoun of the 3 f.pl. is 
used relatively rarely. Except in proverbs and set phrases, the masculine hum 
is used for both genders. Neuters and irrational plurals take the pronoun Ai 
(3 £s.) The final vowel of ’inti is commonly elided where the verb shows 
the gender clearly. 

The following sentences show the use of these personal pronouns in nominal 
and verbal sentences. 


hummaléni b-bkhdyta wiyyû 'akhiho 
hum jüránna t-timb fi t-timb (الطنب)‎ 
'awsafát-li makünhwum illi-hum fih 


mnén-int jáyyin, ya-wéledi % 

w-ána shift idh-dháma báyn fi 
wájhak тубт jit-int (cy V) 

wi-njé l-marát ly_ dna jétha. f-awwél 
iz-zamăn 

"dna m-adáwwir ill_ill-int tábghen 
(sc. cai У) 

wi-ntitayh hétta-hin la tigahwéna 


There I was with Bkhayta and her 
brother 

They are our immediate neighbours 
(tent-rope to tent-rope) 

She described to me the place where 
they were 

Where do you come from, my boy ? 

I saw thirst plain in your face from 
the time you came 

We come to the woman I came to 
at the start 

I only look for the kind you want 


We lay down without even taking 


(№) coffee 
"The suffixed personal pronouns are : 
Sing. Pi. 
After After 
consonants vowels 
3m. -ih -h -hum 
3f -ha, -hà -ha, -hā -hum (-hin) 
2m. -ik -k 
2£ -ish ^ } Kum 
le. 4 -$, -y, -ya -na (па) 
nil 


1 After verbs and some particles. 
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The forms ла and иб are mainly pausal. -hin is not used frequently, the masc. 
hum being regularly used for rational feminine plurals. 

The post-vocalic forms of the suffix for the first person sing. are illustrated 
in the following words: ‘aséy ‘my stick’, manay ‘my meaning’, hdhiyya 
‘my shoes’, fiyya ‘in me’, khüs ‘ my brother’, etc. 

The post-verbal form -ni is also frequently used after particles such as 
gad * ‘ already ’, ‘dd? ‘ still’ (cf. sect. 3.2). Where the independent personal 
pronouns are monosyllabic it is commoner to suffix these pronouns as 
enclitics, cf. : 


hummalé(h)ni shift ‘odin All at once I saw a big one 
941-т ráht I had already gone 
góm-nà jit-bih. when I brought it 
but : 
wlé-hin ‘ind dhélak il-farig There we were with that group 
wi-refigi géd-hu kháwwi lil-gháwa And my companion was dying for 
coffee 


A final short vowel is usually elided before the suffixation of the pronominal 
suffixes—sometimes, in the case of feminine nouns, with a change in the syllable 
structure, as: shdrib ‘moustache ’—sharbi: hurma ° (a) woman ’—hrumti : 
marat * woman '—marti : rugba, rguba ‘ neck ’—rgubti. However, elision is not. 
universal, cf.: ya-wéledi, yd-wledi ‘my boy’, bákarati ‘my young camel’. 

Disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns are formed by adding the 
relevant suffix to the accusative particle (’z)yyd- as (?)yyày ‘me’, (v)yyàk 
‘thee’, etc. These are used only as the second object of verbs which have a. 
double object, the only such verb in common use being ‘ata, ‘ata ‘he gave’; cf. : 


‘dtatniyyah she gave me it 

hdttat il-mérat fiha md-w ‘atdti(h)- The woman filled it (Ё) with water 
yyaha and gave him it 

‘ugub-ma_ ‘taniyyah after he gave me it 


However, -iyyd- is not always used after ‘ata for the second object, cf. ‘atininah 
© give (f.s.) me it (ш), from 'afi-ni-(a)nà-h. 
3.9. The definite article 
The definite article is basically | and it appears in this form before words 

beginning with a vowel (viz. after the elision of the initial hamza) and after 
a word ending in a vowel, as: 

Layyam time, the days 

hú l-wéled he is the boy 


1 gad could be used with pronominal suffixes even in old Cl. Ar.; of. C. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1913, тт, 38. 

2 ‘äd could be used as a particle in older Cl. Ar. also ; ef. Le Djámi' ibn Wahb, ed. J. David- 
Weill, Cairo, 1939, п, p. 32, note on lines 17-18. 
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Before nouns beginning with a consonant the article is usually 4-, occasionally 
й-.+ 

il-weled the boy 

li- arg the sand-dune 

Ui-hamdh to the saline plants (20>!) - 
"The І of the article is assimilated to t, th, d, dh, 7, z, s, sh, s, t, dh, l, and n, and 
occasionally to j, as : 

ir-rajjül ^ the man 

4jémà'a the group 
Before nouns beginning with two consonants the article is li-, whether or not 
the first consonant is a ‘ sun-letter’ as : 

li-shala the jug, water-pot 
"The following anomalous forms of the article are interesting : 


ráht min ém-blad ? I went from the country 

kám-hi mim-bkar ® How many are young female (camels) ? 
(من الابکار)‎ 

réb‘ih ir-khassin his special companions 


3.10. Demonstrative pronouns and adjectives 
The demonstrative adjectives indicating near objects (* this’, ete.) are: 
m.s. dha-, -dha (var. -dhé) 
fs. dhi- 
e.pl. Aadhóla 
The singular adjectives are prefixed or suffixed to definite nouns, and carry 
no stress, as : 


dha-r-rajjál this man 
al-fintog-dha this sand-hill 
dhi-l-mérra this time 
The plural hadhola precedes or follows the definite noun it qualifies ав: 
E t reaji | these men 
ir-rajàj4l hadhéla 
The demonstrative pronouns indicating near objects ( this one’, etc.) are: 
m.s. hadha 
fs.  hüdhi 
c.pl  hadhóla 
This series is used as the subject or object of a sentence, etc., as : 
hadha rajjál zên This is a good man 
sáw hadha Do this! 
hadha ? This (man) ? 


hádha sh-shdyy £l an-dbghei This is the thing I want 


1 In my material only with ‘ and А. 
2 ef. South Arabian forms. 
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The demonstratives indicating far objects ( that’, etc.) are not divided in 
this way, and the one series is used both adjectivally and pronominally : 
m.s. dhak 
fs. tek 
c.pl. (ha)dholak, dhélak 
As adjectives they may precede or follow the word they qualify as : 
dhàk r-rajjál (ir-rajjăl dhák) that man 


ssh-shágga têk that ravine 
ijma‘a dholak that group of people 


As pronouns they are used as the series hadha, etc., аз: 
têk márat zêna That is a good woman 
This series is often used (adjectivally) to mean ‘ a certain, such-and-such ’,1 as = 
dhebáh-li r-rajil dhak So-and-so whom you know 
flint khåbir dhak «l-khartif killed such-and-such a lamb for me 
The demonstrative particle hd is used to mean ‘ this is, here is’, as: 
ha biládna, bilád bádu This is our country, a country of Bedouin 


3.11. Relative pronouns 

When the antecedent of the relative clause is a definite noun, the relative 
pronoun is illi (variants -lli, -0-, -ly, -li, il-, -1), meaning ‘ who, which’. When. 
the antecedent is indefinite the construction is as in Classical Arabic, viz. the 
relative clause is not introduced by a relative pronoun. 

The relative pronoun ma (mà) means ‘that which’, ‘what’, and min 
‘he who’, Examples: 
Def. antecedent 

il-farig illi hélik yissofun ® ma‘hum... The group, which your family is (lit. 

are) described (as being) with... 


Indef. antecedent 
ma-lib hyúd hátt an, agírbi! shayy-int There are no rocks, so that I might. 
tedhhinén-bi (viz. for me to) knock into some- 
thing by which you would be 
conscious of me 
тй: 
ma-“ndi min tr-ray ma-yikhlif má I have no opinion contradicting 
‘indik what you think 
min : 
fl-bil, ‘asd läh у аит, min yrüf һа May God help him who is good to 


camels 
When the verb of the relative clause is a participle of a verb meaning ‘ to know ’,3 


„ * This is not dissimilar to some uses of ‘ this' in modern English. 
2 viz. yiwsdfun. Occasional (apparent) passives are found but it is difficult to determine what 
if anything is distinctive in their form, cf. yídhkarun ‘ they are mentioned’, khilg ‘he was created ’, 
3 Tt may be that this is true for all relative clauses whose verb is a participle, but I have no 
other examples in my material. 
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the relative clause does not contain a pronoun (viz. an Је) referring to the 
qualified noun, as: 


ir-råjil dhak ті khábir such-and-such a man whom you 
know 
lén tji hddim_ mir-rubi ( ez М с) till there comes one of the friends 
ily-ána ‘Grif whom I know 


Illi is also used frequently meaning ‘ the one who’, particularly as the com- 
plement of a nominal sentence whose subject is a personal pronoun. In some 
cases it seems to be equivalent to an emphatic personal pronoun. Compare : 


him ШИ yigülin : b ádi They are the ones who say: badi (a 
greeting)! 

wi-hü-li b-isséfénk 4l-khdbar They (are the ones who) will give you a 
description 


3.12. Interrogative pronouns and adjectives 
These are min © who’, wésh, wish ‘ what’, and 'ayy ‘ which’. Min is usually, 
and wésh is often, followed by a personal pronoun. Examples: 


min-hu dha-r-rajjál ؟‎ Who is this man ? 

min-int minnih ? Who (what tribe) are you from ? 

wésh-hu dha-sh-shayy li-mdhdyyigish ? What is this thing that is (has been) 
; annoying you ? 

wish-halkum ya-jmá'a ? How are you, you people ? 

wish-góm ma-mallahtáha ? Whatis wrong that you haven't given. 

them salt ? 
"dy minhum jå minnák 1 =~ Which of them came from there ? 


Other pronouns are hadin, hedin ‘ someone’ (masc.), hada, hadatin (fem.), 
la-had, ma-had (от as separate words) ‘ по one’ (maso.), wahid-wahid ‘ one—the 
other’, kull) walid ‘everyone’, shayy, shayyin ‘something’, méa-shayy, 
la-shéyy ‘ nothing’, shwayy ‘ some, a little’, ba'dh ‘some’, kull ‘ all’, kullibi- 
(with pronominal suffixes) ‘all’, fíán ‘someone, such-and-such a person’. 
Examples : : 

wi-njib * 4z-zád. ili b-hddatin тар And we bring the provisions which 

are with someone there 


lá-had. ja-min id-dira 3 Nobody has come from the city- 
(town) 
wlé whittin (viz. wahidatin) dkbar-min And ете, one was bigger than the 
wáhda other 
‘ása ma-shayy jara-lih I hope nothing has happened to him 


1 Compare the greeting: Ya ba'd hayyi * O you who come before my tribe’ (Mutayri). 

2 Or wi-nji biz-zdd. The two elements are often separate in this dialect. 

3 Here dira is used in the Kuwaiti sense. It is used in roughly this meaning (Bahrain—home- 
land) by most town-dwellers of the Persian Gulf. Bedouin usage, however, is different, dira 
meaning the ground covered in their annual peregrinations and also perhaps the (trading) centro 
round which these peregrinations revolve. Cf. also South Arabian réda (Landberg, Glossatre 
datinois, 11, Leiden, 1923). 
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b-dshdik ‘dn shayyin bdyyin (32530) II ask you about something plain 


(opening to a riddle) 
m-dbghay ghérth sháyy I don’t want anything else 
‘ad-dhak bá'dhih ‘indéna We still have some of it left 
killéha *ánz—gühh АП of them are goats—unmixed 
f-hédef kullibina jamk For the goal of all of us is the same 
(common) 
walla rahélik, rah ‘aliha flan Well now, so-and-so has gone off on 


your riding camel 

4, PARTICLES 
4.1. Prepositions 

The prepositions occurring most frequently are : 
‘ala, ‘a- © оп, against’, b- ‘ with, by’, ba'd, ba‘ad ‘ after’, Бет ‘ between’, din 
* behind, beyond ’, ft, fi, f- ‘in’, fog, fogh ‘ over, westward of’, hawülei, hawal 
* about, approximating to ’, hol ‘ near, in the neighbourhood of ’, ila < towards ’, 
‘ind ‘ at, at the house of, in the opinion of, with ’, l- ‘ to, for’, ma‘ * with, along, 
in the possession of ’, med ‘ to’, min, mi, më ‘ from, out of’, mithil ‘ like’, siwá 
‘except’, sdb ‘ towards ’, taht ‘ below, east of’, ‘ugub ‘ after’, ward ° behind’, 
and wiyyd, wiyya ‘ along with’. Examples: 


bën th u-lá between yes and no (ie. lukewarm 
in response) 
fá-htimu ith-thalatha dún ibilhum The three sheltered behind their 
camels 
ilfarig ili héuk yissdfun таит The group of tents, with whom your 
yidhkarun min foghna family is described, is mentioned 


(as being) to the west + of us. 
hawdlet is used of numbers and measures, Бб} of position : 
wi-kanat tágni hawálei árba‘ miyt‘énz She possessed about 400 goats 
ma nábghei girbin holhum We don’t want a place (too) near 
them 
wiyyd is used oftenest with intransitive derived verbs of types V and VI, less 
frequently otherwise to mean ‘ together with’ : 


*ügub-ma tékhawét-ana wiyyak after I accompanied you 

‘tigub-ma ta'álamt dna wiyydha after I got to know her 

ta‘dshsha ‘aléh ht wiyya 1-јтаа We had it for supper together with 
“па his group 

#12 алойјёћот, him wiyya-sbur il- They suddenly met with the scouts 
göm ( y s») of the war party 

hü-wiyya ráb'h he together with his men 


1 Т. A. Shumovskii, Tri neizvestnye lotsii Ahmada ibn Majida, Moscow, Leningrad, 1957, 
gives (p. 157) Š, as meaning ‘ eastward, to the east of’. The meaning of taht and fög may 
depend on the position of the speaker. 

2 viz. Йа (a variant of wlé, equivalent to the Cl. Ar. w 31). 
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ma‘ is used with things to mean ‘ with, along, over, at (of time)’, and with 
people to mean ' in the possession of, along with °. 
‘úgub-ma tdhibb та“ il-fintog-dha after you climb along (over) that 


Р sand-hill 
wi-má' il-fåjir rakbaw And they rode at dawn 
wi--jmá'a. må'ihë 'awalidin mir- And the company with him were 
ráb‘ih (24) the young ones of his men 
falakinni má-khatt bingí-m'i (34) But I had not taken my rifle with me 
Thi-má'na тат, We have eight (f. camels) 
méd | (variant mid) is used meaning ‘ to, for’ in a dative sense : 
gült méd khawwéti I said to my (female) companion 
il-gaudén ( (القعودين‎ b-ahditha jihüzi The two male camels I shall put 
méd imdra (aside) as my bride-price for a 
wife 


min combines with ла, and hnāk to give minna ‘here, from here’ and 
minnak ‘ there, from there’. 
sb means ‘towards’ and is used oftener than "ila, which may perhaps be used 
when the speaker is ' classicizing ’ : 

falákin. gad-widd_érih sdb il-jma‘a But I do want to go to the group 

(settlement) 

The forms with pronominal suffixes are not always predictable. The more 
important of these are given below, with important variants in brackets. 
3 f.s. pausal forms usually end in -hā : 


3 m.s. 8 f.s. 1 е.в. 
'ala ‘aléh ‘aléha (‘altha, ‘dliha) ‘aldyy (‘aldyya) 
b- bih biha, -bha ® (ibha 3) bi (bi, biy) 
fi АО) fia fya 
"ila "Uh (iih) — "iéha ili 
l- lih liha, lha (-lha,? ilha,3 illa) li (li, liy) 
ma’ & mah ma‘ha mai (-т“,2 -m‘ay ?) 
min тимир, minha minni 
wiyyä  wiyyäh wiyyaha wiyydy 


Compare also: mithil: 3 m.s. mithlih, 1 c.pl. mithinna. 
There are, in addition to the simple prepositions given, a large number of 


1 Compare Landberg, Glossaire dafinois, m, Leiden, 1942, 2727, where Ad is given as 
meaning ‘so that’ (pour que). In his Études sur les dialectes de U Arabie méridionale, Leiden, 
1901 (vol. т, Hadramofit, p. 719) he gives méd as meaning ‘ cause, reason ’ and оі Aye © because’. 
Elsewhere in the same volume (p. 259) he compares this with the (rare) Cl. Ar. usage of ùl Ju 
(variant ОЇ +.) to mean * because ’. 

2 Post-vocalio. 


3 Post-consonantal or initial. 
4 2 m.s. ma'ak and post-vocalically mak. 
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compound prepositions, the first element in which is min. In many of these min 
loses the meaning it has as a simple preposition : 

min fog ‘ westwards, from the west’, min gabil ‘ before, ago’, min ‘ind 
* from, de chez, in the possession of ’, viz. as ‘ind, min 506 ‘ from the direction 
of ’, min taht ‘ eastwards, from the east’. 

4.2. Adverbs 

(a) The adverbs occurring most frequently ! аге: 

‘ad * © still’, "amma ‘as for’, 'ams, ’amsin ‘ yesterday’, ’arab- ‘ perhaps’, 
ay, hay billa ‘ yes’, ba'd * still’, balla ‘just’, bass © enough’, ?ёу, ay паат, 
"eéywa ‘yes’, gad ‘already’, hatta ‘even’, hawésh ‘how’, hnà ‘here’, hnak 
* there ’, huwmmalé ‘ behold, suddenly ’, 7, 3 ‘ yes ’, illa ‘ yes’ (Fr. st), la (та)... 
illa ‘not... except’, inn ‘surely’, kef “ how’, là ‘ no, not’, la’ ‘no’, lésh, léh 
‘why’, let ‘would that’, mā ‘not’, mite ‘when’, mnén ‘whence’, na‘am 
‘yes’, shi- ‘surely’, wén ‘where’, wlé ‘suddenly, then’. Less frequent 
are taww- and dób- ‘just’. ‘ad and its negative la-‘ad may be used alone as 
introductory particles, or with personal pronouns in their suffixed forms or 
more loosely attached as enclitics. The commonest series is (sing.): ‘dd-hu, 
‘ad-hi, ‘d-int, ‘ddish, ‘аат ; (plu.): 'ad-hum, 'adkum, ‘ad-hin.8 Examples : 

‘ad yimkin ir-rajjäl innih dhamman Perhaps the man is still thirsty 


‘ad khawwéti rágda My companion was still asleep 
. . . willa ‘dish mitetrma 1 . . . ог are you still shy ? 

‘ädmy_ábghei hadiyyat minnik . I still want a present from you 
wi-la-'ád-hob widna ’inkum . . . We still don’t want you to... 


"атта is used in its Cl. Ar. meaning but without а fa- to introduce the 
sentence following : 
galat : la ámma dhal-hin t&jarrét She said: No, now I may talk freely 
'arab- is not a separable particle : 
'arábna asid shë min is-séd Perhaps I shall catch something in 
the way of game 
balla * (Sk) means * just, only’. It is not followed by pronominal suffixes : 


"ána b-akhawik bálla b-rést, *alashán I shall just accompany you by my- 


rahdlik tángul ilma w-ána b- self, since your riding-camel is 
dshrab bdlla bi-rgábét carrying the water, and only I 
myself will drink it 


gad may mean ‘already’ with participles and the perfect, or it may 
emphasize the completion of an action. It may also be used as an emphatic 


1 This list excludes some Kuwaiti adverbs occasionally used like kulish ‘ quite’ and wajid 
‘much ’, 

2 ‘ad cannot be considered a verb in D. On the other hand ‘asa ‘it is to be hoped’ may 
still be an impersonal verb. 

з 1f a conclusion can be drawn, it seems that the pronominal suffixes are used only where 
the non-suffixed form is disyllabic and could not be used enchtically (ints, 'ana, "intu). 

4 This word is characteristic of this dialect and is never used in Kuwaiti. 
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"Чек jima s-mghárib . . . gád-hin 
gat‘in li-“irg-dha 


máthil-mà gad-gal ra‘ il-mithil 

‘asghirhum mà-gád. tazáwwaj ila l- 
wágt il-hádir [sic] 

gad-widd_ ёг}, 

wi-yom gad-hin fi-ték il-hûyrat hum- 

malé-hné jimlatin hajjatin 


wi-nhdtt mi-rékübna. gád-hi wallahi 
ta'ába 


219 


particle with nominal sentences, when it means ‘ really, definitely’. It takes 
suffixes in the same way as ‘ad. 


till (when) evening came . . . we were 
already crossing this sand-dune 
(definitely) 

as the proverb-speaker has said 

The young ones are not married even 
up to now 

I (do) want to go 

And when we were (already) in such- 
and-such an oasis: there we had 
a group (of gazelles) panicking 

We unloaded our camels (and) they 
were really tired (already) 


With the future gad means * nearly ’ (245 ?) 
wlénni dhamman hélkin (halikin) min There I was (me voici) thirsty, 
idh-dhamá, gédni b-amiit perishing of thirst, nearly dying 
wlé (wile, ila) and hummalé(h)! are demonstrative particles equivalent то 
Cl. Ar. ио 15]. wlé may be used by itself, and both wlé and hummalé may be 
used with suffixed or enclitic personal pronouns of the 3rd and Ist persons 
singular and plural, as follows (variants in brackets) : 
sing.: wléh, wléhi, and wlénni (wléni, wléhni) 
ph: — wílihum and wléhna (wléhné, wlé-hin) 
The following examples show how these particles are used : 
f-dtlagu ‘aléh ith-thanit wilé ‘They shot the second (bullet) at 
fagiénir_rasth (су 5) him and (behold) they blew his 


head off 
wlé whittin ákbar-min wáhda And (behold) one was older than the 
. other 
wlénni dhamman (Behold) I was thirsty 
wléhna hal betên And, there, we had a family of two 
tents 


She took some measure or other and 
hummaléh milyan filled it and, there, it was full 
hummalém rawiyan (Behold) I had had enough to drink 
Although it is not usually followed by Б (as is 15]) it may Бе: 
hummaléni b-thintén kínnéhum 1s-séd There were two as (beautiful as) 
game 
It is synonymous with "inn both as an 


khádhat dhak il-mézan u-tassatih 


The particle shi- is interesting. 


1 ef. also conditional and time sentences (sect. 5.2). 
2 This is presumably the sh of wésh ‘ what’ but compare Hebrew ske- and Bab. sha. My 
main informant avoided using it because it was ‘‘Ajmi’. 
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introductory particle (Ol) and as a conjunction Col). It combines with 


personal pronouns аз follows : 

(sing.) shih, shiha, shik, (shish 3), shinni; (pL) shihwm, (shikum 2), shi-hin. 
A number of examples will be found in the appended text. 

(b) In addition to these adverbs there are a number made up of nominal 
and demonstrative elements, etc., as: 

dhal-hin ‘now’, kadha, kadhalik ‘ thus’, ’awwal ‘ firstly’, b-ras-, bi-rgubét- 
(with pronoun suffix) ‘ alone’ (compare ex. balla), daym, dom ‘ always’, gall 
‘little’, ghayr ‘ otherwise’, kathir ‘much’, lihhet ‘a little bit’, Lissa‘ © yet’, 
lkón- (with pronoun suffix) ‘ perhaps’, shlén, wish-lon ‘ how’, shwayy ‘a little’, 
il-yom ‘ to-day’, etc. 

There are also the accusatives ending in -an, -in, or -a. Those in -an seem 
to be fairly recent borrowings : 

fi'lan ‘indeed’, fab‘an ‘naturally’, khastin (4.0\+), dayma(n) ‘always’, 
raji‘a ‘back’, 'abda(n) ‘ never’, jidda ‘ very, much’, ‘ugbin ‘ afterwards’. 

There are also some prepositions which serve as adverbs, as: min gabil 
‘before’, fög ‘ above ’, etc. 

4.8. Conjunctions 

The conjunctions in common use! ате: 

'alashün ‘ because, since’, fa-, fü, ‘and’, ghàr? ‘but’, hatta ‘so that’, 
lên, alên, len ‘until’, inn ‘that’, kinn ‘as if’, lakin, falükin, walakinn, 
lak- * but’, lamma, Imá- ‘ when’, linn ‘ because’, mà-dám ‘as long as’, mé-yóm, 
тубт. ‘since, from the time that’, shi- ‘that’, wi-, wa ‘and’, willa ‘or’, 
wlê ‘if’, yom ! when’. 

There are also those conjunctions compounded of prepositions or nouns 
and the relative ma (mà), as: 

ba‘ad-ma ‘after’, bi-sébeb-ma ‘for the reason that’, gabil-ma ‘before’, 
mithil-ma ‘as’, ‘ugub-ma ‘ after’, etc. 

The conditional and the most important of the temporal particles are 
discussed in sect. 5.2. 


linn and. kinn are compounds of inn : 


‘dyyanna snafiya kinha s-séd We saw a beautiful girl as if she 
were game (as beautiful as a 
gazelle) 

máà-dàm is used as follows : 

ma-dam idh-dhib isir Һа} (This shall last) as long as the wolf 
runs bare-foot i 

yom may be followed by suffixed or enclitic personal pronouns in the same 

ways as gad, as: yomnijét...‘whenIcame...’.. 


1 Less common із mer ‘ but’ which is also Nejdi, of. Socin, Diwan, glossary. 
2 See appended text. 
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5. SOME SYNTACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
5.1. Negatives ; 

The verb is negated in the imperfect and perfect by mà (ma), less frequently 
by là (la), as : 


al-man‘ il-yóm ma-witrih To-day we shall not consicer for- 
bearance 
wi-ma shribt minnih And I drank none of it 


The negative imperative is made up from Їй and the imperfect with the 
retention of the final n, in 2 f.s. and 2 c. (unlike CI. Ar.) as: 
là-trühin do not go (f.s.) 
la-ddhánnon до not think (ОЁЛУ) 
When ig (la) is the negative particle it is usually in the complex w-ld, 
wi-la, wá-la, as: 
wá-la 'arafóns, ma-‘arafoni b-shakhsiy- And they didn’t know me, they 
уай didn't know me personally 
However, when one negative sentence follows another, in the meaning 
‘neither . . . nor’, the negative particle is lä (la) in both sentences, ав: 
la-áddo “йау ma wi-la 'áddo ‘ау They did not make water ready for 


201 me, nor provisions 

wésh-gümák . . . lá m‘ak matiyya w-la What's wrong with уоп... ycu have 
mak sháyy . . . no mount or anything ? 

la- mmi b-mawjüda wi-láà khawüti My mother was not there nor were 
b-mawjūdăt my sisters 

lá-hi tghánni ‘aláy w-lé-tlahhini She did not sing to me or amuse me 


Nominal constructions are negated usually by mā, occasionally bv là ar 
wa-lā, as: 


ma-bénha fárg E There is no difference between them 
ma-widdish némsi 1 Do you (f.s.) not want us to stay 


overnight (here)? 
The personal pronouns are negated as follows : 
Sing. Pl. 
3 m.s. m(a)-höb, la-hob 1 
3f£s. MORE E | ыр 


1 This complex one can reasonably presume has arisen from c» 4 L, ete. (cf. Wright. Ar. gr., 
it, p. 158 D). However, the second element (-Aób, -hib, etc.) is now regarded as а mngle word by 
speakers of this and related dialects, at least in so far as the 3 m. and f.s. and 1 c.s. are con- 
cerned. The sound change in 3 m.s. hit b- > höb and some usages where the b can hardly be con- 
sidered a separate element lead one to believe that the native speakers are right in this respect. 
Compare the sentence: ma-nib min shmi‘a ‘I am not from a bush (I am well-born) ', where 
b-min shmi‘a can hardly stand. Socin, Diwan, part ш, р. 236, says ‘ Die Construction mit b is: 
sogar so tief eingewurzelt, dass sie selbst vor Pradicaten, die aus einer Práposition mt ihrem. 
Casus bestehen, eintritt ', etc. 

There is, moreover, a literary tradition which supports taking -héb, etc. as one word, ct. 
‘Abdallah al-Khàlid al-Hátim, op. cit, п, 198 (iL), 217 ,(لاھيب)‎ ete. 

In some dialects of the Persian Gulf this complex has evolved further, into mub “written 
qa) in Bahraini and Qatari, and mub and hub in the dialect of Bmaimi. In Buratmi mui 
and hub may be used with any person, as 'ana hub süyr, "ата mub sayr ‘І am not going’. 
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Sing. PI. 


2 m.s. manteb T 
9 а. тат (Ы) (ae 
le. manib mahnab 


The 8rd person m. and f.s. is in commoner use than the other persons. The 
following examples show the use of these negated personal pronouns. 


mántib máthli І You (f.s.) are not like me 

mhöb dhal-hin (It is) not just now 

walláh ma-hib ‘åttik (diale) w-lá ‘att Ву God, it is not your custom nor 
ébik your father's 

la-hib dhamma (Cl. Ar. Ар) They are not thirsty 


Adjectives and participles may be negated either with the negative personal 
pronouns, or in the first person with mà-lib (ma-lib), as : 


"inni ma-lib dkla dh-dhibban I don’t eat (edible) lizards 
‘dna ma-lib dhémmán I am not thirsty 

ma-lib may also be used in a sense closer to its (apparent) literal sense, as : 
má lib mitidhilin ‘aléh I have no one to rely on 


5.2, Time and conditional sentences 

The conditional particles are ’in, 'in-kàn, law, wlé, and ’idha.2 Кап in con- 
ditional sentences is a particle which may have personal pronouns suffixed, 
as Ейт, kannik (Каті), eto. 

The basic forms of the conditional sentences ате: 


(а) * law shuftih, kataltih If I see him, I shall kill him 
"in shuftih, kan b-aktilih If I see him, I will kill him 
"idha shuftih, kän b-aktilih If I see him, I will kill him 
dka kin (känni) shuftih, if- When I see him, I shall kill him 

b-aktilih 


(b) law-kān shuftih, Кат, kataltih If I saw him, I would kill him 
(с) law-kün gad shuftih, kin gad If Y had seen him, І would have 


kataltih killed him 
Type (c) is rare, however, and past conditions of any kind are usually 
expressed as (Б), e.g. 
^ law-kánni dhammán, kün-gült lik- Tf Y had been thirsty, I would have 
askóni тё-удт jëtik told you ‘ Give me a drink’ when 


І сате to you 


1 wlë (and variants) is equivalent to Cl. Ar. [3] both as a conditional and as a demonstrative 


particle. | 
2 idha is not a dialect word (cf. п. 1 above). The examples where it occurs are not collected 


from texts, and the speaker may be presumed to be classicizing. T'hese examples are still useful, 
however, to show the sequence of tenses. 

3 These examples were not marked for stress when they were colleoted, and they have been 
left as they were. 
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The verb of the protasis may be imperfect or future with 'in or "in-kàn, in 
which case the apodosis is preceded by f- ( fa-), ав: 
{тё ma-tsadgint flémma jéthum If you don't believe me when I get 
f- dish bi-tsadgini, inshdllah to them, you will believe me, I 
فلا جيم فعادش‎ foci ما‎ ol) hope 
بتصدقینی ان شا الله)‎ 


in-künik bi-tkhawini, f-márhaba-w If you are going to accompany me, 


máshala, khüwwitak f-tishara. welcome; your company is ac- 
cepted (bought) 
wle is used as a conditional particle to mean ‘ even if, although ’, ав: 
wlé nakhudh ‘a-l-ma-nna yomén even if we take two days to our water 
(3 الما‎ de) 
in-gád. ndáwwir lil-ga‘ illi tzin Пра We'll look for the land which is good 
mnén-ma kant, wlé-hi fi l-máshrig for them wherever it be, even if 
willa sób ‘én ish-sharga it is in the east or towards the 
very middle of Sharja 


The particles yom and lamma ‘ when’ are syntactically similar to some of 
the conditional particles in that they require the following clause to be 
introduced by fa-. 

Yom is used to introduce a clause describing a completed action and may be 
followed by a verbal or a nominal clause. The verb of the protasis is perfect, 
and that of the apodosis imperfect when it describes a result or consequence, 
and perfect when it describes only sequence : 

yom ja- ind is-suibh f-gárrabat ir-rikáb When morning came, she brought 


ithnën 1 the two riding-camels 
yom ja-ind is-sübh f-ndsrah wi-na'tíha When morning had come, we set out 
yomha and gave them their head 


(morning ...,so we...) 
wi-yom ja-‘ind is-sübh f-‘allémthi When morning came, І told her that 


rkabna bághat tghádi our camels had nearly got lost 
). . . Ol (فعلمتا‎ 
wi-yóm zál(l) minna khabith il-lél fa- When the bad part of the night had 
ngár(r)yib rikabna passed, we brought our riding- 
camels 


(The bad ..., во we...) 
The apodosis may be introduced by the particle hummalé followed by a participle 
or & nominal construction, as : 
wi-yàóm, ghabat ish-shams kathirha-w When all of the sun had gone, there 


galilha, hummaléhna darin is- we were reaching the silam trees 
silim 

wi-yom já m'-idh-dhálhi hummalé- Апа when it came to about between 
hin ‘dla l-hísi raji‘a 8 and 10 in the morning, there 


we were in Hisi on the way back 
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The particle lamma introduces a clause describing an uncompleted action. 
The verb of this clause is perfect and that of the dependent clause, if any, an 
imperative introduced by fa-, as: 

Imá jit-&nté hassén f-shéddidu l-jma‘a When you get to Hasan, get the 


sdbna group loaded (to come) to us 
lmá  sállaw-w juk w-gül-hk int- When they have prayed and come 
tábghei ma f-gil-lh, ld to you and he says: Do you 


want water, tell him, No 
hü-wídk inshidd lëhúm lámma já-s- Do you want us to load (and go) to 
subh ? them when morning comes ? 
Similar to lamma in that it requires the verb after it to be in the perfect is 
the complex lámma-hná * (lammá-hnà, lmá-hnà), meaning ‘ sometime ’. 
lammá-hnà "inshallah váht u-shtaghdlt Sometime, I hope, I shall go and 
fi sh-shárikat work in the company 
It is most frequently found combined with zd (lamuná-hnà zid) to mean 
‘at some other time, again sometime ’, ав: : 
gult-ána tá'ib wi-lámma-hnd, nshálla ТІ said : Yam tired. Some other time, 


zid sarahna-kkum (-lkum) if God wills, ГЇЇ come out to you 
wi-‘ad-hi lmá-hnà zídé thanéné r- Some other time we'l water them 
ríyyat again 
TEXT 


Introduction. The following text was delivered by my two main informants 
completely spontaneously and at a high speed, without my having asked them _ 
to do so. It is not completely natural in that the conversation does not refer 
to a real immediate situation, but on the other hand it is clearly based on 
their own experience. 

The version in Arabic script is put in to avoid innumerable йу foot- 
notes. What is obscure in their pronunciation is usually clear enough in this 
Arabic script. I have left the version as it was prepared at the time, following 
the informant’s writing conventions, except to add some phrases omitted then, 
make some minor corrections, and change the spelling of the tanwin which at 
the time was written with a nun. 

Kile pei 


ب — Re‏ السلام. 
ИЕ‏ 
Ce‏ النور. 
оте)‏ 
all —‏ يعافيك ماجور. 


1 The second element ıs the word usually meaning ‘ here’. 
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alii —‏ يعافيك ويش حالك. 

ب л‏ جعلك به ويش حالك. 

أ مير لك الحير. ويش علومك زانت. علمنا من ELE‏ من صوب ذالفريق اللى 
وراک ومن صوب القاع Ul‏ عندهم. ویش لون در pre‏ ویش لون قبول 

ب — ally‏ ما بلا عفاك. انا الى وجهت البارحه من عند الین en‏ سلمت ele‏ — 
Rite‏ السلام. يا الله حياهم الله. IIE‏ — ويش Ne‏ یا ela‏ قلت ally‏ 
هو ла‏ الحمد لله. کان ودنا е‏ غار ابعدتم شوی منا. والله امسیت عندهم. 
es‏ لى الراجل ذاك اللى انت خابر ذاك اللحروف. تعشى عليه حن ويا е!‏ 
عنده. Cool ex‏ اليوم فحابوا تياك الناقه MS dps‏ وسرحت. (ee‏ 
من القيعان. قالوا olx all‏ والله زينه. ولا عاد هوب ودنا Ki‏ تقعدون 8( SIS‏ 
SIS oSI‏ ذاك شين ولا هوب زين على ЫЛ‏ مكانا الى عندنا زين. 
الله الله. لما جيت انت حسن فشددوا а‏ صوبنا Y‏ عاد لا عاد gud‏ 
شحن „Де oo‏ علمه. 

e —‏ الله العزيز ОКИ‏ اللى ees‏ للبل ندورله مثل ما قد قال راع JA‏ وهو راع 
البل من يوم خلق. قال البل عسى الله يعاون من يروف be‏ عزى ZU‏ 
تردی مقسمه فما وهی ally‏ ان الله قاله. ان قد ندور el‏ اللی تزین ضما من این 
ما كانت ud)‏ المشرق ولا صوب АЗДАЙ (ле‏ ولا صوب е‏ منا ولا US‏ 

os‏ — عز الله ان eee S‏ زینه. 

ااه هو ودك نشد مم لما جا الصبح. 

ب ally‏ بصرك. 

| لا اصبحنا فقل للنسوان يقربون الركاب وخلهم يشدون Ub Yale‏ باسرح 
Moos‏ 

eb ب‎ 

Less Un خن الد وا‎ deal. cake 

ب ما Ll We‏ باقعد مع acl)‏ 

أا انت اقعد مع ال أعه (ANS‏ 

ب ب ان شا الله. 

eda — |‏ على الطريق ويت بهم مع الفرضان اللى انت خابر. 

ب ان شا АЙ‏ 
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. من فریض ف مهزع‎ . . . одд он 
ان شا الله.‎ — 
قاع ا‎ fF الین‎ 
اى . .. لازم‎ . . сәр! البل فا عوصات جدا ولا‎ ey ب ان شا الله.‎ 
معهم. لكن انا اللى باقعد معهم‎ Jai Je ان‎ 
عليه الا اجعلك انت.‎ dece تقعد معهم.‎ ETE 
ظبا. شك‎ "PE جنوب منا.‎ bee من‎ ШЙ شف الشقه تيك‎ со 
Ud بتحصلها اليوم‎ 
کل شوی ولا هنا زد‎ Lala Lay iS ا یا رجال کہا منا الجاریر الیوم معنا‎ 
у> 
ودك.‎ UE ب ها بصرك‎ 
whe Ji ely As) n واجعلنى ببالك لما جيت انت الحاعه‎ bl 


تشهر منهم بشويه لبلنا اتساع ها ومراح ها Lulas MAS‏ ومهدافها. 
cu ET‏ 
ب ما ден tle‏ من I‏ 


!— حن Las JI cl a3‏ ما eS‏ قرب الناس. 

pie.‏ من n‏ انت تشوف الابرق. 

| 
ere ede 5 NI- 

puma 

co‏ ها pu‏ جفاته من حدرا. 

| هذا عندك فى әй c‏ 

ب ای all‏ حل UM‏ تسرح منا وحادر. 

ا 

ب ای. 

iO LI‏ حن ندور له و . . . وكذلك حى لما جاوا . . . لما جا فی وقت 
امارد . . . اى جا ف وقت المارد فالقاع الى من Оле‏ تسير del‏ من القاع 

o‏ های یا رجال. 

cial |‏ الى حن حالين فما كانت مرتفعه. 
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ay &‏ من عندنا Jes‏ للبل U‏ وردت لكن ally‏ من بعيد على الما شوى. بتاخذ 


(эз لیل‎ 

là (dail TLB e ae = 
еи 
ha! 


ЛС О oa 
Glos Vela alb — co 
oe 
واجد.‎ body لبن ومرغیه‎ bby سان‎ OLA! ب بطان وزینه.‎ 
هو‎ d ob ذا.‎ Bb Je فلان غار . . . ماهیب زینت‎ ШЫ اما‎ ally لا‎ | 
هنا زيد ثنينا الريت وصدرنا‎ Ц حن‎ obey ААЦ (قومها). ما بعد استرجت على‎ 
ان شا الله تجزی.‎ bel 
Jat الله ما ملحتوها. اش قوم ما ملحتوها مثلنا. حن ملحينها . . . جاى‎ - 
Moly ous 


alel‏ ذاك زين. 
ب — ale‏ ذاك بعضه Lite‏ کان ودک نعطیک منه ولا فنملح. 
| ای ДЬ‏ وعطونا „а‏ 
NEE‏ 
ب ليه. 
| ما بعد ШАШ ее‏ منه. 
ب — فلو فروحوها للحمض. 
ea Seo‏ الحمض وا . 
cel —‏ بالله. 
р‏ — های بالله. 
ist ly — |‏ على الما لنا يومين. 
ب های All‏ 
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ag dl РШ... tll Lab das... dle 

Ki SN البل البل ھی عوضنا الل ھی عوضنا من کل شی وغیرہ. البل ھی‎ =I 
علينا الايام.‎ um Late lle 

o‏ لا عاد ترعون البنات з‏ شف البنات lee‏ هل . . . ابلنا. 

| ان حن نفرقهم كلهم من AS)‏ 

ب — والله عندنا بنت يومهى عند البل مهيب مصلحتا ولا البل ollas‏ ولا هيب 
Де cu]‏ وعقب A‏ وسرحت اخوی Up‏ مهوب ودی. 

| انه Чуй‏ عزى لمن يرعن الصبايا حلالله والرجع الى ما بعد جن بصيب. 

US j لب س‎ 

„Ш الرجع يرعون‎ UE Уі 

ب — نعم dad‏ من لعنه. 

|- انت افهقها Joy‏ واحد من ДӘЙ‏ يسرح عند البل. 

ب ها 345( ذا adem‏ 

1 — هو الى يرجى مستقبلها الطيب. 

ب — ai‏ ذا Аа‏ وهی uel‏ تنقل الما نى البيت. 

Sas @—!‏ من اللقحات ذالين. 

ب ب معنا CIN‏ عشر. 

nit — | 

OLE معنا‎ > — | 

ed CWE, تمان‎ — o 

ul - 

IRM من‎ uu ب‎ 

SDN هی‎ | 

ب ثلاث ابکارو . . . 

| ثلاث ابکار وقعود. 

ب — قعود واحد. 

us | 

ee پک‎ 

ا eei‏ ابکار. 
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ب ب الله ali‏ 
ا Ab‏ 
ب تسح ابکار وقعودین. 
ا 
co‏ — القعودین باحطها جهازی مید امره. 
| — تستاهل. انا مستعد ان اعوضك. 
ب ب الله al‏ 
| — باعوضك من فلوس الشركه. 
ب الله يعافيك الله يعافيك. Gole‏ ابغى Шода‏ منك . . . انك جای من الشركه. 
| لا هنا ان شا الله رحت واشتغلت فى الشركت وجيتك بالفلوس وكل شى وخير. 
ب ب ان شا ай‏ 


Transcription 


> 


. salam * ‘alékum. 
B. ‘alékum is-salam. 
А. sabah il-kháyr. 
В. sabah in-nür. 

А. màjür. 

B. Па уай. majür. 

А. Па уай. wish-halik ? 

B. b-khdyrin j‘alik bih. wish-halik ؟‎ 

A. b-khdyr úk dl-khágr. wish ‘uliimik zánat? ‘alimna min majik min s0b 
dhal-farig il-warakum wi-min sdb il-g‘ li-indhum. | wish-lón дитё dibishhum, 
wish-lon gubül gà hum ? 

B. walláh ma-bálla ‘fák. *ána-l wajjéht 3 il-barha min “indikum, 'alén jithum 
(f-)sallémt ‘aléhum : ‘alékum is-salam, yálla hayyahum * álla. gálu : wish-halkum, 
ya jmá'a. gutt: wálla, hú b-khdyr, il-hdmd-illa. kû widna b-jam'ákum ghar анё 
shwdyy . . . minna. walla, ’amsét ‘indihum. | dhebáh-li т-тауй dhak íl-int khabir 
dhák i-kharüf. ta'áshsha 5 ‘aléh ht wiyya l-jma‘at ‘indih. убт asbdht il-yom 
J-hélbu tëk in-naga wi-sbehéni® minha wi-sáráht." | tabakhkhásthum mil-gë ûn. 


1 Written without a definite article and pronounced without any noticeable initial gemination. 
Note too the absence of wi- in the response. 

2 Apparently TII with elision of the long vowel of the first syllable. 

3 Compare wi-nkhalliha twajjih * and we let them go’. Other intransitive verbs of this type 
are: kaddar ‘ go down ', gayyal ‘ have a siesta ’, and ‘awwad ‘ come back, return ’. 

4 For hayyakum. Changes of person are not uncommon (iltifat). 

ë Note sing. verb. Similar lack of concord is not uncommon, cf. hum yitih, hum yitkassar 
‘they will fall, they will get (bones) broken °. 

5 viz. c with loss of gemination (cf sect. 1.3). 


7 viz. سرح‎ with lengthening of first vowel, cf. sect. 1.1 (under à). 
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gálu 1-дё‘ат walláh zêna.  wi-la-üd-hob widna пит tag‘adtin fi dhûk il-makan. 
makankum dhûk shén, wd-la hób zên ‘dlil-bil. mékénna-l “ndina zên. ’dllah 
álla. Imá jit-ént& hassén f-shéddidu l-jma‘a sõbna w-la-ad, la-‘ad дайни, shi- 
hin(n) b-nizra ‘alékum. ‘álmih.! 

A. ‘dez allûhi ‘aziz il-mékan illi yáşlah Uil-bil ndawwár-lih mithil-ma gad-gal 
та“ dl-máthil wi-hiwwa ra‘ il-bil тё-убт khilg. gal: i-bil, ‘asa lláh win min 
yrüf tbha. ‘ázzi l-ghámrin térádda mágsimih fiha. w-hi walldhiy_in allah galih. 
in-gad ndáwwir lil-ga‘ illi tain aha mnén-ma kant, wlé-hi fi l-máshrig willa sob 

‘én tshrsharga willa sdb ‘énha minná willa mánná. 

B. д allá, т gà hum zêna. 

A. . hii-widk inshidd léhüm lámma já-s-subh. 

B. vll básrik. 

A. lámm asbéhna fa... gil lin-niswin ygarbiin® ir-rikåb wi khdlhum 
ishiddun ‘aléha, w-dna b-dsrah mitndwwir min táMékum. 
ma-‘aléh. 

. "arábni ’asid shë . . . min is-séd, willa hnû . . .. 

ma-ykhalif. w-ána b-ag'ád ma‘ dj-jmá'a. 

int 1044 ma‘ 4j-jmá'a-w sánni hum.3 

"пераа. ; 

. u-dilhum ‘ála t-tarig w-it * béhiim má‘ il-furdhan ly-int khabir. 
"inshálla. 

. min faridhin ft . . . min faridhin fi mihzá‘. 

"inshálla. 

. dén йом да“ il- . . .. 

"inshálla. wi-hdtt il-bil fiha_‘wsdatin 5 jídda, wa-la ljema‘at . . . ё 
lazim nd hádin ig'ád теит. lak-án lë b-ag‘dd me hûm. 

А. lázim-int ЙИ tag‘dd тейт. ma lib mittakilin ‘aléh dll, aj álik int. 

- B. shóf ish-shiigga tek li-myaminna janübin minnā. shinni® ‘dynté? "ámsin 
Ња. shik bi-thassilha l-yóm fiha. 

А. ya-rjal, kábha £ mánnà, |-majarir 9 il- -yóm (m)á' na kthir, úw idh-dhbá 
nishallitha kullê shwdéyy-u lam(m)á-hnà zid dawwárna. 

B. Ай... básrik. lli-widdik. 

A. fü . . . w-aj ánni (b-)balik 19 Ima jît-int il-jma‘ah dhélák . . .'aj dni 
(b-)balik thill hélhum, tsháhhir min(hu)m bi-shwiyyé l-ibinna_ttsa‘ lhà-w merah 


W pe Ud pe v Pe EU pe UJ pe Ud 


1 viz. e cf. p. 257 (imperatives). 2023. 
з OL Аг. ao, сЁ sar ,(صار)‎ sidir (صدر)‎ et al. al. 

5 Act. Part. f.pl.; cf. Lane, An English-Arabic lexicon, London, 1863-93, s.v. 

€ shi- is the ‘Ajmi word for inn. 

T e (not jle), cf. *áyyenna lélin Eher * we saw (viz. spent) a good night ’. 

Vi e. 

3 cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

19 The bracketed b- is not pronounced, nor was it written. I have amended the text and 


transcription. 
11 This clause should be introduced by fa- (after lemma), cf. sect. 5.2. 
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lha-w migrabha-w misdárha-w mihdafha. khállih iji ba idin minhum. ma nábghei 


gürb . 


POP OP bh LP 


. . mû ndbgher gürbin hélhum. 

. ma-'aléh. bi-nhill min téhtéhum. 

. hin nábghei 1-90“ 12-2ёпа. ma-ndbghei gúrb in-nas. 
. bi-nhill min tahtthum. | "int-tshüf l-abrág ? 


ha. 

l-abrág il-min táhtéhum ? 

*éywa. 

ha... bi-nhill müjfátih * min hadérá. 
hadha ‘indik fi l-mánzil z-zén? 


. billa. kháll ibínna tásrah minna-w hádir. 
. êy nd am. 


~~ 


V 


. hádh, ilê hin (n)dawwir-lih wi- . . . ’u-kadhalik hátta lámma jaw . 


aos 


lémma jû fi wágt il-márid . . .°ё, jû fi wágt il-marid, f-il-gà illi min “ndina tsir 
dshal min il-gå‘ lli hin-kån ® hallinin 3 (sc. fiha) . . .. 


B. 
A. 
B. 


hay, ya-rajjál. | 
il-ga‘ illi hin hallinin fiha Катай martéfi‘a. 
wi-hétta min* ‘indéna sahil И-Ы (l)m_urddat. — láki wallahi, min 4 


ba‘idin ‘d-l-ma shwayy. b-takhudh lélin b-yóm. 


p t p b> Wb d p 


. т... kám hatiétu dhmakum, dha-(dh)-dhma-dhé ? 
. ‘tina háms.* 


kháms ? 
háms. 


wa . . . м kéf-hi dhal-hin gáyla ? 5 


. walláhi ma-'aléha-w btán. 


btàn. 


. "ébtán и-гёпа. wi-l-hivdn smán u-fiha lében u-mirghtyya u-lebénha wajid.? 
. lá майа}, amm_ibinna y@ . . . flán, ghár . . . ma-hib zénatin ‘dla dhmaha- 


dha. m-ddri hū (sc. gómha). ma-bd‘ad istárjat 8 ‘dla dhmáhà. wi-'ád-hi lmá-hnà 
zidê thanéné r-riyyat úw sadárna w-ardbha "inshálla tijzi. 


B. 


'allá, ma mallahtüha ? sh-góm má mallahtüha mithinna. hin mimléhinha . . . 


jayin b-himil bîrên u melléhiha: 
A. ‘dd-dhak zên. 


B. 
A. 


‘ad-dhak bá'dhih ‘indéna. kû widku(m) na‘tikum minnih willa f-nimlih ? 
% billa, wa-‘tén(n)a mánnih. 


1 viz. 43Uz.. This is a Kuwaiti form (9 > j). 

? kan is frequently used as a particle indicating that the following sentence is the past. 
3 Here the tanwin seems to precede the sound plural ending, viz. hallin-in. 

+ min here seems to lose any significance in this usage. 

5 This may be a Dósiri form rejected by A (the elder brother). 

f of. wish-gayl ‘how 1". This complex (as: sh-gayl) occurs also in Trucial Oman Arabic. 
7 Kuwaiti. 

8 For ¢ jl (cf. p. 295, n. 3). 
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. hà . . . må ykháhf. 

. ghar ibinna mhib арені, “ад. 

leh? 

ma-bá'ad, ‘dténaha minnih. 

ftu f-ruwwihühá, li-hámdh. 

‚ yimkin nrdwwihha li-hámdh, willa . . . 
ЫШ. 

‚ nkhálliha, f-irabihhum \—fi-ndhabbihhum. 

háy billa. 

. wlé nakhudh *a-Lmá-nna yómén. 

háy Billa. 

. hádha mhób is-sána‘ ® tz-zén ? 

. Dil . . . tabghá, 16... yitábbi hd, l-ma'áshi . . . il-ga‘ tz-2éna. 

. abil, ай Му ‘auoddhénd, al-bil hi tato dnas min küllé shéyy u-gháyrih. 
al-bil Milti nártaki ‘aléha ‘indé-ma tédhig ‘aláyna (Di-ayyám. 

В. la-'ád train il-bánat fiha. shóf il-bánat ilahhúnha hál . . . ibinna. 

А. hin nfarrighum külléhum mi rafigih.? 

B. walláhé ‘indéna bintin убт- ‘ind il-bil f-mhib mislihatha w-lä l-bil 
b-btan. — w-lá-hib zénat ‘álihā-w ‘úgbin fahágtha-w sãrráht* akhúi wlé-mhob 
(w)édds, 

A. "inh-igül: ‘ázzi min yir'in ts-sabaya halélih-u т-та“ lê ma-bd‘ad 
jén bi-sib. | 
. ná'am, ná'am. 

‚ la-tkhálli а-ја“ yir *u(n)-nna ЫЙ. 

паат, náb'ad min lá'na.5 

. tifhdgha-w khdl(l) waihdim_ mil-li-ghmar ydsrah "nd íl-bil. 
ha, gédni-dha * hattétih. 

hüww, Alli yinjt? mastagbalha t-táyyib.® 

gédm-dha 5 hattétih, wi-hiy akhdlliha tángul-(l-)mé fi l-bét. 
kám mé kum mi-l-lgahdt dhal-hin ? 

. mana thálatté 'áshar. 

. thalatiash ? ? 


ا جز ا ڑم جز pa‏ جز م جز م جم w‏ ج 


POP þ bU bo bv 


1 p. 296, n. 2. The following word seems to me to be a gloss added to explain a difficult word. 
The gemination (-bb-) is a function of the stress pattern only. -hum is less usual than -ha in this 
context. 

? of. sann (Cl. Ar. pve, cf. supra). 

3 rafig(at)ha would be the expected form. 

4 viz. lengthening of first vowel of sarrah, cf. sect. 1.1. 

5 Or perhaps lama ‘ blame’? This sentence is very indistinct. 

6 Since -dha is used only adjectivally in this dialect, it may be that this ıs the demonstrative 
gad-dha (which is common in ‘Utaybi as spoken in Kuwait) with an interpolated pronominal 
suffix. gad-dha is used in ‘Utaybi as a pronoun, apparently not as a demonstrative adjective. 
For its use ın Jewish Yemeni cf. W. Fischer, Die demonstrativen Bildungen der neuarabischen 
Dialekie, The Hague, 1959, 184. 

* Imperf. оғ). 

* Pronounced mástagbal hat-táyyib. ? The Kuwaiti word for ‘13’. 
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. thálatté “áshěr lgáha. 
. hi-má'na thman. 
than? voi-Lkhalafát kám-hi? 
"árba'. 
kám-hài mim-bkár ? 
hyd thaláth. 
thalath ibkär-u . . . 
. thalath ibkar u-g'üd. 
да“ wåhid. 
bass. 
hin-má'na tisë. 
. tása‘ ibkàr ? 
. dah álla. 
. yálla bil-báraka. 
tisë‘ ibkür u ga^üdén. 
likin ána та... . 
. il-gã'udën b-aháttha jihûzt med imára. 
. tastahil? ’dna mista‘idd inn-a‘odhik.2 
. "állah álla. 
‚ b-a‘édhik min йз igh-shárika. 
. Па уай, Па уар. ‘adny_dbgher hadiyyat minnik . . . inmik jay mn 
ash-sharika. 
A. lammá-hnà inshallah ráht u-shtaghált fi sh-shérikat u-jitik bil-filis u-kil- 
shayy u-khayr. 
В. inshdlla. 


Ed e Ed be bU D- bU be bd be pd De Pe Dd Pe UO 


Translation 


. Peace be on you. 

. On you be peace. 

. Good morning. 

. Good morning. 

. May you be rewarded. 

. God give you health. May you be rewarded. 

. God give you health. How are you ? 

. Well, may He make you so. How are you ? 

. Well and the same to you. What is your news? Has it been good ? 
We learnt of your coming from that group ? behind you and from the land that 
they have. And how is the milk of their herds, and what is the future of their 
land ? 

B. Really just what would please you. It was I who went (I am the one 
who went) from your place yesterday till I got to them (or: When I got to them) 
I greeted them: On you be peace. O God, may God give them peace. They 
said : How are you, you people ? 3 I said: Really it is well, thank God. We 


Pie We oP 


- 


1 se; cf. sect. 1.1. 2 0292. 
3 A. Musil, The manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New York, 1928, 78, describes 
a farig as a camp with less than ten tents. Jmé‘a means the people inhabiting a camp. 
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wanted to join you but you went rather far away from us. Anyhow I stayed 
the night with them. Such-and-such a man that you know killed such-and- 
such a lamb and we supped on it with the people of his camp. When it was 
morning (lit. I was in the morning) to-day, they milked such-and-such a camel 
and gave me a morning draught from it, and I set out. I asked them about the 
lands. They said: The lands, really, are good. We don't want you still to stay 
in that place. That place of yours is bad, and it is not good for the camels. Our 
place that we have is good. Yes, yes. When you get to Hasan, get the people 
of (your) camp loaded up (to come) to us. And do not stay there any longer, 
any longer, because we shall be angry at you. Tell him. 

А. Glory to almighty God. We look for the place that is good for the camels, 
as the proverb-speaker has said and he was a camel-herd from the day he was 
created, he said: I hope that God will help him who treats camels well. I am 
sorry for the young man whose fortune with them is bad. And that is as if 
God had said it. We will look for the land that is good for them wherever it 
might be, even if it is in the east or towards the very middle of Sharja, or to 
the very middle of it (viz. this part) here or here. 

B. God be praised that their land is good. 

A. Do you want us to pack (and go) to them when morning comes ? 

B. Well, as you please. 

A. In the morning tell the women to bring the riding-camels and let them 
load them and I shall go hunting to the east of you. 

All right. 

. Perhaps I shall catch something in the way of game, or here... . 

There is no objection. And I'll stay with the people of our camp. 

. You stay with the group and organize them. 

Very well. 

And direct them to the road and bring them along the passes you 


Very well. 

From pass to . . . from pass to pass. 

. Very well. 

. Till you come to the land of the.... 

. Very well. But, you see, there are among the camels some quite un- 
manageable ones and the group сап... eh . . . somebody will have to stay 
with them. However, I'll be the one to stay with them. 

À. You will have to be the one that stays with them. I have nobody to 
rely on unless Í appoint you. 

B. Look at that ravine that is to the-right of us south of here. I saw gazelles 
(there) yesterday. You'll get them there to-day. 

A. Man, let’s leave them alone (lit. leave them from us). We have a lot of 
young camels due to be killed * and we КШ gazelles every so often, and... 
we'll look some other time. 

B. Well, as you please. Whatever you want. 

A. And keep me in mind when you get to those people—make sure (that 
when) you camp near them you go apart (lit. spread out) from them a httle 
for our camels to have room and have space to go and come, and come up from 


B 
Wei p- t8 d p» bj bib р 


1 In order to save their mothers’ milk; cf. Lane, Lexicon, sub جر‎ 
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watering and come home. Let it be far from them. We don’t want a place 
near... we don’t want a place near them. 


В. Allright. We'll camp to the east of them. . . . 

A. We want good land. We don’t want to be near people. 

B. We'll camp to the east of them. Do you see that light-coloured hill ? 
A. Yes. 

B. The light-coloured hill that’s to the east of them ? 

A. Yes. 

B. Well, we'll camp behind it to the east. 

A. In your opinion is that in a good camping-place ? 

B. Yes, indeed. Let our camels go from here towards the east. 

A. Yes. 

B. Yes . 

А. That's what we are looking for, and . . . and also so that when they 


come... when it comes to the time for going down to water . . . yes, it comes 
to the time for going down to water, the land we shall have will be easier than 
the land we have been camping (in). 

B. Yes, man. 

A. The land we have been camping in was high. 

B. And even where we are is easy for the camels when they go down to 
water. But it’s. really a little far to the water. You would take a night and 
a day. 
. How long . . . how long are you making them go without water ?! 

. We have made it (lit. given) five (days). 

. Five? 

Five. 

And... how are they doing now ? 

. Well, they're all right and fat. 

Fat ? 

. Fat and good, and the young camels are fat and they have milk and they 
are giving foaming milk ? and they have plenty milk. 

A. No, well, as regards our camels, oh . . . so and so, but . . . they are not 
doing well without water. I don't know what... (MS interp. is the matter 
with them). They have not the courage to go 5 without water yet, and we'll 
still water them again some other time again and come up from the water and 
if God wills perhaps they will recompense (us) (viz. be satisfactory). 

B. Good gracious, have you not given them salt? What's wrong, you 
haven't given them salt like us ? We have given them salt. I brought a two- 
camel load and gave them salt. 

A. You have done well. 

B. We still have some of that. Did you want us to give you some of it ? 
Or we'll give (them) salt. 

À. Yes certainly, give us some. 

B. Well, there's nothing against it. 

A. But our camels are not used to it. 

B. Why ? 


bd > bd bm bd p En > 


1 dhmā is the interval between two waterings, cf. Lane, Lexicon, sub s ge. 
2 of, roghrwa, orghra in C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, London, 1923, 1, 263. 
3 viz, 2.2.41, with metathesis of the first and second radicals. 
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A. We still haven't given them any. 

B. Or else take them to the hamd.! 

A. Perhaps we'll take them to the hamd, or... 

B. Yes, certainly. 

A. ... well leave them and kill them before they are weaned 2. . . kill 
them and... (that is to say). 

B. Yes, indeed. 

A. Even if we take two days to our water. 

B. Yes, indeed. 

A. Isn't that the right way of doing ? 

B. Camels . . . like the опе... who takes them to the pastures . . . the 
good land. 

А. Camels, camels they take the place for us (lit. are our substitute), camels 
take the place of everything and more besides. Camels, they are the ones we 
rely on when times are difficult for us. 

B. Don’t let the girls pasture them still. Look, the girls spoil these . . 
camels of ours.? 

A. Well separate them from one another. 

B. Well, we have a girl (and) when she is with the camels, she doesn't 
treat them well and the camels aren't fat. And she isn’t good for them, so later 
I left her and sent my brother out although I didn't want to. 

A. He says (the proverb-speaker): My condolences to one whose flocks 
girls pasture and divorced women who haven't yet borne children. 

B. Yes, yes. 

A. Don’t let divorced women pasture the camels for us. 

B. Yes, may we be far from (this) curse. 

A. Do leave her alone and have one of the young men go out with the 
camels. 

B. Yes, I've already put him (in charge). 

A. He is the one who hopes for a good future for them. 

. I have put this one (in charge) and I am leaving her to carry water at 


bs 


E 
В 
Ф 


PrP bb ib > tp! 


. How many pregnant camels have you got now ? 

. We've got thirteen. 

Thirteen ? 

. Thirteen pregnant camels. 

. We have eight. 

Eight? And how many camels with young ones? 
Four. 

How many young females ? 

. There are three. 

Three young females апа... 

. Three young females and a young male (riding) camel. 
One male. 

. That's all. 


1 A generic name for saline plants. 

2 of. Lane, Lexicon, sub Ё P 

з hal-ibinna: a doubly defined noun. (ha- means ‘this’: Kuwaiti word). Presumably 
the speaker changed his mind about what he was going to say. 
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. We have nine. 
. Nine young females ? 
Yes, yes. 
God give you his blessing. 
Nine young females and two males. 
But I don’t.... 
. The two young males I’m putting (aside) for my bride-price. 
Does she deserve it ? I’m ready to give you something in exchange. 
. Well, well. 
. ГІ give you something in exchange from the company’s money (viz. my 
wages). 
В. God give you health. I still want a present from you. Have you come 
from the company ? І 
A. Sometime, God willing, ГЇЇ go and work in ће company and bring you 
money and everything will be well. 
B. If God wills. 


Ej > td p- bd > bd De td‏ حم 
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THE INITIAL LABIAL SOUNDS IN THE TURKISH 
LANGUAGES 


By GERARD ÜLAUSON 


PROPOSE in this paper to discuss only pure Turkish words, that is 

I specifically exclude all words which were borrowed from some other 
language at one time or another, and what I shall try to establish is one segment 
of the phonetic make-up of the oldest form of the Turkish language which we 
can reconstruct, that is the Turkish spoken appreciably earlier than the eighth 
century A.D., the date of the earliest substantial specimens of the language : 
which still exist. 

One of the arguments on which the Altaic theory is based is the contention 
that there was in the ' primitive Altaic language’ an initial unvoiced labial 
plosive p-, which survives as p-, #-, or h- in some Tungus languages and became 
h- in early (thirteenth-fourteenth century) Mongolian and zero in most later 
stages of that language and in Turkish. This argument is supported by various 
dubious etymologies, some undoubtedly spurious, which І discuss in greater 
detail in the Excursus at the end of this paper. The most convenient and recent 
exposition of this argument is contained in Dr. Pentti Aalto’s paper ‘ On the 
Altaic initial p-*’ in the Central Asiatic Journal, 1, 1, 1955, which begins with 
the words, ‘neither the Turkic nor the Mongolian languages possess an initial 
p- in old original words’. 

In a series of articles ending with ‘The Turkish elements in 14th century 
Mongolian ’, Central Asiatic Journal, v, 4, 1960, I have stated my reasons for 
not believing in the Altaic theory, and I need not enlarge on that subject here ; 
all I want to do is to examine the validity of the statement that the only initial 
labial plosive which ever existed in Turkish was the voiced plosive b-. 

Before discussing the plosives, however, I should like first to dispose of the 
other initial labials. I will begin with the initial labial nasal m-. 

A good many words with initial m- are found in all Turkish languages at 
all periods except for some early (eighth and immediate following centuries) 
dialects and some of the so-called Oguz languages, the most important survivors 
of which are Azeri, Osmanli (together with its present-day successor Republican 
Turkish), and Türkmen. 

At first sight it might have been supposed that this initial m- was part 
of the original phonetic make-up of the language, but careful examination of 
the words in which it occurs shows that this is not so. In fact initial m- is 
found only in 

(1) one or two exclamations like ma: ‘ here you are, take this!’ ; 

(2) one or two onomatopoeics like me: ‘ the sound of bleating', and quasi- 
onomatopoeics like meme ‘ the female breast’ ; 

(3) words which contain, or once contained, a nasal sound, usually as the 
second consonant, occasionally later in the word. 
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I shall say nothing more about the exclamations or the onomatopoeics or 
quasi-onomatopoeics, since philologically speaking they can hardly be reckoned 
as genuine words. As regards the third class, however, there is overwhelming 
evidence that in these words the m- is an original plosive nasalized by regressive 
assimilation to the subsequent nasal. This is shown, for example, by the case 
history of ben ‘I’. This word appears as ben in the oldest Türkü inscription, 
the memorial to Tofiukuk, datable to the first quarter of the eighth century ; 
in the oldest Uygur inscription, that at Shine Usu, datable to the third quarter 
of the same century; and in about 80 per cent of the Yenisei inscriptions 
which are probably a little later, ninth century or in some cases later still (see 
L. P. Kyzlasov's article (in Russian) ‘ A new dating for thé inscriptions in the 
Yenisei script’, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 1960, part 3). In the other Türkü 
inscriptions and documents, in all the other remains of Uyğur and the cognate 
dialects, and in the literary texts of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries the 
spelling is consistently men, but Kasgari in the Diwánw l-ludàti l-Turk, written 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century, says! that the Oguz, Kıpçak, 
and Suwárin (the last a tribe related to the Volga Bulgars) converted every 
initial m- into b- and that thus these tribes said ben, while all the other Turks 
said men. Ibn Muhanna, who compiled, probably early in the fourteenth 
century, an Arabic-Turkish vocabulary, says ? in a discussion of the dialectic 
differences between the Turkish of Turkestan and that of ‘our country’ 
(probably Iraq and Azerbaijan), that in the former the word used was men 
and in the latter ben. In the thirteenth to fifteenth century Arabic vocabularies 
of Kipgak, which include some Tiirkmen material, the form shown is con- 
sistently men but Abii Hayyan, writing early in the fourteenth century, says ® 
that the Türkmen form was ben. Ihn Anatolia it has been consistently ben 
from the thirteenth century to the present day, but oddly enough Azeri and 
Tiirkmen have changed sides sometime during the intervening centuries and 
both now use men, not ben. 

One or two words are particularly interesting, since at first sight they 
seem to have an initial m- without any nasal letter in the word. The explanation 
is that the retrospective assimilation was caused not, as is normally the case, by 
dental -n- or guttural -y= but by the rare palatal -fi- sound which disappeared 
almost completely in the ninth or tenth century. One of several words for 
‘animal dung’ is mayak. It is found in eighth century Uygur, chiefly in the 
medical texts,! in eleventh century Xàkàni (Kagfari), once in thirteenth 


1 В. Atalay, Divan ligat-it-Turk tercümesi, Ankara, 1939 (hereafter quoted as ‘ Atalay’), 
1, 31 (middle); 1, 339. 

2 Kitab hilyati’l-insin wa halbati’l-lisin, edited by Kilisli Mu'allim Rif‘at, istanbul, 1921, 

. 80 (top). 

i з Kitáb al-idrák li-lisdn al-Atrák, edited by Ahmet Caferoğlu, Istanbul, 1931, Arabic, p. 36, 
2nd column. 

4 F. W. К. Muller, ‘ Uigurica °, AKPAW (Berlin), 1908, p. 29, 1. 6. G. R. Rachmati, ‘ Zur 
Heilkunde der Uiguren ', SPA W, 1930 (hereafter quoted as ‘ Rachmati "), p. 23 (index). 

5 Atalay, ur, 167 (bottom). 
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century Kıpçak t and in one modern language, that of Chinese Turkestan, 
commonly called Türki in the West and Neo-Uygur in the Soviet Union and 
China. Fortunately Kasgari, without linking the two, also records ? an Oguz 
word for ‘ dung ', baynak. Both mayak and baynak are later forms of the original 
word *baiiak. = 

The ‘ female maral deer’ is called muyğak in Uyğur,’ in Xakani (Kāşğarī 4 
and the Kutadgu bilig 5) and in one or two modern languages of the North- 
Eastern (or South Siberian) group like Teleut and Khakas. Fortunately the 
Vienna MS of the Kutadgju bilig spells the word not muy£ak but mungak. As 
is well known, this MS is a transcription in the Mongolian Official Alphabet 
of a text in Arabie script which was very inadequately pointed, and it is full of 
misspellings. For example yayig ‘fickle’ is more often spelt tayig, yatig, 
or even tatig. It is quite possible that mungak is merely another similar mis- 
spelling ; but it may represent a genuine phonetic tradition, since the word 
was no doubt originally *buiigak. 

The word for ‘ brain ’ appears in a most astonishingly wide range of spellings. 
The earliest occurrences are in an Uyğur medical text * where it is spelt méyi, 
The Xakani (Kas8ari? and Kutadgu bilig 8) form is meye/méni. The fifteenth 
century Cafatay forms are meye and meyin®; the thirteenth to fifteenth 
century Arabic vocabularies 10 give meyi, meyini, beyin, beyni, and beyini, the 
first two obviously Kıpçak, the last three Türkmen. Modern forms range from 
me: and mi: in the North-Eastern group to beyni/beyin in Osmanli/Republican 
Turkish. The word must originally have been *béiii:. 

Thus it is clear that in the earliest reconstructable form of Turkish there 
was no labial nasal initial m- ; in this respect Turkish was completely different 
from Mongolian, which contains numerous words with initial m- followed by all 
sorts of consonants in the second place. 

There are, in a very limited number of modern Turkish languages, a few 
words which begin with the voiced labial (bi-labial rather than denti-labial ?) 
fricative v-, or even the bi-labial semi-vowel w-, instead of the b- which occurs 
in other languages. The initial w-, which seems to be peculiar to Krim (in 
this and many other respects a South-Western language) is certainly a secondary 


1 M. T. Houtsma (ed.), Hin turkisch-arabisches Glossar, Leiden, 1894, Arabic, p. 15, 1. 5. 

2 Atalay, ш, 175 (middle). 

3 А. von Le Coq, ‘Turkische Manichaica aus Chotscho I’, AKPAW, 1911, p. 35, 1. 5 
W. Radloff, Uigurische Sprachdenkmaler, Leningrad, 1928, 102c.3 and 5. 

4 Atalay, nr, 175 (bottom ; musvocalized). 

5 R. R. Arat, Kutadgju bilig, 1, Metin, Istanbul, 1947, verses 79, 5374. 

5 Rachmati, lines 63 and 89. Y 

? Atalay, 1, p. 299, 1. 20. 

9 Verses 57, 1836. 

° Sanglax (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series’, New Series, xx), London, 1960, facsimile 
319r.28; 321%.10. 

10 Houtsma. Arabic, р. 21, 1. 12 (beyin). Abii Hayy&n, Arabic, p. 89, Ist column (meyi, 
in Turkmen beyni).  Ettuhfet uz-zekwye fi-lügat-it-Turkwye, edited by B. Atalay, Istanbul, 
1945, facsimile 42.13 (beyini in margin); 15a.12 (meyini; in margin beyini). 
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form of v- and so can be left out of account. So far as І am aware the orly 
languages in which initial v- occurs are two modern representatives of the 
Oguz group, Azeri and Osmanli/Republican Turkish and the only words in 
which this sound oceurs are var ‘ existing’, var- ‘to go’, and ver- ' to giv>’, 
together with a few words derived from these basic words. In these words -he 
initial v- seems to have existed continuously from the thirteenth centu-y, 
the earliest period at which these languages are known, down to the present 
day. It should be added that there is also in these languages another wozd, 
vur- ‘ to strike ’, with initial v- but in this case the v- is prosthetic and relativsly 
recent, the original form of the word was ur-. We have seen in the case of initial 
m- that the Oğuz group has certain very archaic phonetic characteristics, and 
it is not impossible that initial v- in these words is a survival from a very eacly 
period, but the evidence is not conclusive. Kagfari who was familiar w-th 
eleventh century Oguz, does not mention the sound as an initial in that 
language,’ and there is no mention of it in any other medieval authorizy. 
The verdict therefore can only be ‘ not proven ’. 

If there was not an initial v- in very early Turkish, the labial series diffezed 
in this respect from the dental series where, as I have shown in my paper ‘ The 
Turkish y and related sounds’, Studia Altaica : Festschrift für Nikolaus Pope, 
Wiesbaden, 1957, there is clear evidence that an initial voiced dental fricative, 
d-, existed in pre-eighth century Turkish. 

I now come to the initial labial plosive or plosives and the question whetaer 
it is true to say that the Turkish language never possessed an unvoiced lakial 
plosive initial р-. The solution of this problem is enormously complicated by ће 
inadequacy of most of the alphabets used to write Turkish and the uncertairty 
regarding the phonetic values of some of the letters employed. There are, 
however, some fixed points to start from. The so-called ‘Runic’ alpha>et 
had different letters for b and p, and in the relatively limited vocabulary 
of the texts in this script there is in fact no case of an initial p-. The Manichsan 
Syriac alphabet too distinguished between b and p and here too in the relativsly 
restricted vocabulary of the texts in this script there seems to be no example of 
initial p-. The position is quite different in the case of the Uygur MSS in ahe 
Brahmi alphabet published by Professor von Gabain in Türkische Turfan- 
Texte, viri, Berlin, 1954. These texts contain as many initial p-'s as b-'s end 
indeed probably more, but close analysis of the texts shows that of the 15 MSS 
concerned six have only initial p- and ph- and three only initial b- and th-, 
while the remaining six use both letters indiscriminately, usually with a strcng 
preference for one over the other. What we seem to be faced with here is a partial 
breakdown of the elaborate phonetie notation of the Brahmi alphabet. It 
seems likely that by the time that the alphabet was adopted for writing Turkish 
the scribes were frankly at а loss to know which letters to use for representng 


1 It should be added, by way of negative evidence, that in Atalay, 1, 31, the Oguz, Kipcak, 
Suwarin equivalent of (‘Turkish’) men bardum is given as ben bardum. 
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some Turkish sounds. No firm conclusions therefore can be drawn from the 
spellings in these MSS. 

There is а gap of some centuries between these MSS and the next document 
in which an alphabet clearly distinguishing between b and p is employed. It is 
the Codex Cumanicus, which contains a fairly extensive vocabulary of Koman, 
a Kıpçak dialect spoken in South Russia early in the fourteenth century, 
and uses a Latin alphabet to write Turkish. There is no case of a Turkish word 
with initial p- in this vocabulary although Persian loan-words containing 
this sound are so written.! The position is the same in the seventeenth century 
Koman texts written in the Armenian alphabet and published by J. Deny in 
L'Arméno-Coman et les * Ephémérides? de Kamieniec (1604-1613), Wiesbaden, 
1957, and in the (rather later ?) Karaim texts written in Hebrew characters, 
which represent another North-Western language.? 

Other medieval Turkish texts are nearly all written in Arabic script. There 
was no unvoiced р in Arabic, and although Каѕбаті was aware of the existence 
of this sound, which he called al-ba^w'l-sulba, in Turkish,’ he had no means of 
writing it. When the Arabic alphabet was adapted for writing Persian, a special 
letter, triply dotted bà, was devised to represent p, but this letter was used so 
sporadically, even to write Persian, that it would be unwise to draw any con- 
clusion from the absence of the two extra dots in any partieular case. Indeed 
it would be more sensible to make no attempt to draw any conclusion regarding 
the existence or non-existence of initial p- from the evidence contained in 
documents written in Arabic script. 

If, therefore, any evidence of the original phonetic structure of the Turkish 
language is to be found, so far as initial labial plosives are concerned, it can 
only be in modern languages which have been recorded in scripts which clearly 
distinguish between b- and p-. Here the position is one of great variety, indeed 
even greater than would be inferred from the standard dictionaries. Professor 
N. A. Baskakov’s excellent little book Tyurkskiye yazyki, Moscow, 1960, gives 
a wealth of information about the phonetics of many dialects, including, for 
example (p. 216), such disconcerting facts as that in the Northern dialects of the 
Mountain Altai language all initial labial plosives become m-. Broadly speaking, 
however, the position is as follows. A few North-Eastern languages, like 
Khakas, devoice all initial labial plosives and so have only p- except in recent 
loan-words, mainly Russian. The great majority of modern Turkish languages 
consistently use initial b-, and have initial p- only in loan-words, a few ono- 
matopoeics or quasi-onomatopoeics, and a mere sprinkling of other words, but 
these last may be of great interest. Typical examples of such languages are 
Kazakh, Kirgiz, and Uzbek. Between these two groups come a few languages 
in which both initials occur. In no language are initial p-’s commoner than 
b-’s, but in all of them there are appreciable numbers of initial p-’s. These 


1 See the index in K. Grønbech, Komanisches Wörterbuch, Copenhagen, 1942. 
? See, for example, T. Kowalski, Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki, Cracow, 1929. 
3 Atalay, 1, 8 (bottom). 
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languages include at any rate Türki/Neo-Uy£ur in the South-East, Karakalpak 
in the North-West, and two members of the South-Western or Oguz group, 
Azeri and Osmanli/Republican Turkish. Of all these the last, which is much 
the best documented, is the language which can be studied to the best advantage. 
We have already seen that the Ofuz group seems to have preserved in some 
(though by no means all) respects a more archaic phonetic structure even than 
some eighth century dialects, and if we can find in it clear evidence of the 
existence of initial p-'s this phenomenon cannot simply be shrugged off as 
unimportant. 

In fact if we examine the relevant parts of the Osmanli/Republican Turkish 
vocabulary we cannot fail to be struck by the fact that there is a very clear 
distinction between initial b- and p-, and that there is an appreciable number of 
words with initial p- which are, so to speak, consistent in time and space, 
in the sense that the same words have this initial in nineteenth and twentieth 
century authorities (the evidence from earlier periods is inconclusive), and that, 
if a basic word has initial p-, words derived from it have the same initial. Some 
of these are onomatopoeics or quasi-onomatopoeics or words derived from 
them, like pat ‘a bursting sound’; patla- ‘to burst with such a sound’, and 
so can hardly be regarded as significant, but others are perfectly ordinary words 
which appear in other languages with initial b- or occasionally p-. 

Let me give a few examples of basic words, nearly all of which have a number 
of derivatives, which are consistently spelt with initial p- : 

pek ‘ hard, firm ; very’ 

pert- ‘to bruise (something) ' 

parmak ‘ finger ’ 

porsuk ‘ badger ’ 

pus ‘ mist’ 

pus- ‘ to lie m wait’ 

piş- ‘ to ripen, come to maturity ' 

All these words have a fairly long history, and three of them, pek, pert-, 
and piş- occur (with initial b=), in the surviving documents written in the 
‘Runic’ or Manichean Syriac alphabets. There are a good many more, but 
most of them are either peculiar to Osmanli/Republican Turkish or hardly 
known elsewhere. For example, the only other authority who mentions perçem 
‘a tuft of hair’ is Kaşğarl, who says, without specifying the quality of the 
initial sound, that it is the Oguz form of begkem, a word otherwise unknown. 

Some of these words also appear with an initial p- in other languages; 
for example ‘ badger ' is specifically spelt with initial p- in Çağatay * and appears 
in Karakalpak as porsik, but the most interesting group of words is pig- with 
its derivatives. "This verb, which in the early period usually had back vowels 
but in Türkü ? already had front ones, and its derivatives are still used in almost 


1 Atalay, 1, 483 (middle). 2 Sanglaz, facsimile 132y.22. 
з Irk bitig, para. uur in Н. №. Orkun, Eski Türk yazıtları, Istanbul, 1939, п, 87. 
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all modern languages, and have an initial p- even in languages in which this 
initial is praetically unknown. For the reasons stated above not much im- 
portance needs to be attached to the spellings pigrun- and pigrunul- in a text 
in Brahmi script, nor to the forms pis-/pis- in the North-Eastern group, but the 
words are also spelt with initial p- in Tiirki/Neo-Uygur, Kazakh (but not 
Kırgız), Uzbek, and three North-Western languages, Kazan Tatar, Karakalpak, 
and Nogay and, at any rate sometimes, Türkmen, but oddly enough not 
Azeri. It is difficult to explain this wide range of occurrences of initial p-, 
even in languages in which this sound is very rare, except as reflecting a very old 
phonetic phenomenon. 

Thus it seems to me that a clear case can be made out for the contention 
that in the earliest form of Turkish which we can reconstruct from the evidence 
now available there were two initial labial plosives, voiced b- which was very 
common and unvoiced p- which was rather rare. 

Considering the rarity of the initial p- and the difficulty of proving that it 
was an element in the original phonetic make-up of Turkish, it would be 
unreasonable to blame Dr. Aalto for asserting categorically, on the authority of 
the distinguished scholars whom he was quoting, that the sound did not exist, 
but the fact remains that this categorical assertion is not justified and cannot 
be used to bolster up the Altaic theory. 

The deeper we dig into the prehistory of Turkish, the greater the phonetic 
variety which is disclosed. My investigation of the Turkish y has shown that 
there were before the eighth century an initial voiced dental fricative d- and an 
initial palatal nasal fi-, both of which had become y- by that date. The present 
investigation has shown that there was an initial unvoiced labial plosive p-, 
which still exists in some places, and possibly, but not certainly, an initial 
labial fricative v- (but not an initial labial nasal m-). In all cases the sounds 
were rare ones in this position, which explains why their existence has not 
hitherto been realized. It is perhaps not too much to hope that further diligent 
search may disclose the existence of other initial sounds the existence of which 
is not at present suspected. 1 


Excunsus 


The etymologies quoted to illustrate the evolution of the supposed Altaic *p-.! 


In a review of Professor Poppe's Introduction to Mongolian comparative 
studies, Helsinki, 1955, in JRAS, 1956, 211, I suggested that while there was 
good evidence for the phonetic relationship zero-h-f-p, it was logically and 
chronologically more satisfactory to suppose that in the Mongolian and Tungus 
languages the chain started with zero and ended with p and not vice versa, 
in other words that what happened was that in certain circumstances an 
initial vowel became aspirated and that the aspirate in due course became an f, 


1 References like (p. 9) are to the pages of Dr. Aalto's paper quoted above. 
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and the f a p. Evidence for the occurrence of all these sound changes can easily 
be found in Eastern Asia ; for example in Türki/Neo-Uy£ur, a language spoken 
in an area adjacent to Mongolia, there are a few instances of words with initial 
vowels becoming aspirated (probably quite recently) and all fs in Arabic 
loan-words have become p's. While admittedly the earliest dates at which words 
are known to have existed are not necessarily in the same chronological order 
as the dates at which those words actually came into existence, so that, for 
example, a thirteenth century Mongolian word may be f younger ’, phonetically 
Speaking, than a twentieth century Tungus one, it would at any rate be mare 
consistent with the phonetic aspect of the latter part of the words concerned 
to arrange the words for ‘ hammer ’ (p. 9) in the following chronological order : 
Mongolian aluga—Oroc xaluka—Manchu folgo—Goldi palü. 

If this is right, then of course the supposed derivation of the word from 
Akkadian pilaqqu (p. 12) is obviously false, and this is supported by the fact 
that the word does not exist in Turkish (surely an essential geographical link 
between Iraq and Mongolia), except as a recent Mongolian loan-word in one 
or two North-Eastern languages. The attempt (p. 12) to derive Turkish eighth 
century baldu: ‘ axe’ (baltu/balta is not attested before the fourteenth century) 
from a supposed Akkadian paltu can only be regarded as extremely venturesoms, 
having regard to the vast intervals in time and space between the two words, 
and in any case goes dead contrary to the theory which predicates an inter- 
mediate ‘ Altaic" *paltu, of which the p- should become zero in Turkish. 

“То blow’ (p. 11) is, and always has been, ür- in Turkish, and never hür-. 
The Tiirki/Neo-Uygur words hür- ‘to bark’, for ür- (a different word from 
ür- ‘ to blow ’), and hérdek ‘ duck ’, for ördek, are typical examples of secondary 
aspiration in that language. There is not, and never has been, a word hüs- 
in either meaning in Osmanli, Çağatay, or any other Turkish language. 

Professor Ramstedt’s attempt (p. 13) to connect Korean with the ‘ Altaic 
group ' has aroused such general and well-founded scepticism that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to examine in detail the arguments put forward in support of iz, 
but the case is certainly not strengthened by attempting to link Korean pai 
‘cup’ with Turkish ayak through Mongolian ayaya, the form which the 
word assumed, in accordance with a well-known phonetic law, when taken into 
that language. Nor does there seem to be any justification for connecting Korean 
phul ‘ grass’ with Turkish öl ‘ moist’ (not ‘grass’ which is ot), or Korean 
phul- ° to scratch " with Turkish üz- ‘to tear, pull to pieces ’ (not ‘ to scratch’ 
which is kasu-) or either word with Mongolian uru- ‘ to rub, grate, file, polish’. 

It is no doubt true that Turkish bal ‘ honey’ (р. 13) is a loan-word from some 
Indo-European language, perhaps not Latin even though mel provides the closest 
phonetic parallel. Казалі, the earliest authority to quote it says (Atalay, ш, 
156) that it was used by the Oguz, Kıpçak, and Suwáàrin, which confirms the 
western connexion. It is in fact a striking exemplification of the intolerance 
in early Turkish of initial m-, which, when encountered in loan-words at that 
period, was converted into b-. The word survives as bal (in some North-Eastern 
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languages pal) in all modern language groups, which seems to exclude the 
possibility of any connexion with Korean mil. 

There are many other etymologies in Dr. Aalto's paper to which I should 
feel bound, as a Turcologist, to take exception but І do not think that I have 
passed over any which would make a better case for the existence of an Altaic 
*p- than those which I have discussed above. 


SVARAPRASTARA IN NORTH INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 
By N. A. ЈАІВА7ВНОҮ 


Г the Sangitaratnakara, a thirteenth-century musical text by батїдайе+а, 

listed under svaraprastara (lit. extension of notes) is a complete enumeration 
of all the possible combinations of the 7 notes of the Indian musical scale. 
This enumeration begins with the single note (arcika) and is followed by all 
the possible combinations of two notes (gathika), three notes (simika), four 
notes (svarantara), five notes (auduva), six notes (sidava), and seven notes 
(pürna) Each of these series of kiitatanas (series of notes in which the 
continuity of the sequence is broken) develop in the same logical order based 
on the precedence of the ascending line over the descending line? In 
Sàrhgadeva's arrangement the first of the 7 note series is the straight ascending 
line, sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, which, for easy comprehension will be rendered 
as 1 2345 6 7 in this paper; and the last of the 7 note series із the straight 
descending line, ni dha pa ma ga ri sa, rendered 7654321 here. The 
changes in the order of the notes take place from the beginning of the series, 
at first involving only the first two notes, then the first three notes, then the 
first four notes, and so on. In fact, the progression for the 7 note series includes 
the progressions for all the smaller series within it. Thus the 7th note of the 
7 note series remains constant until the progressions of one, two, three, four, 
five, and six notes have been exhausted. Only then is the 7th note replaced 
by the 6th. The chart on p. 308 is an abbreviation showing the nature of the 
progression. The 2 and 3 note series involving the first 2 and 3 notes respec- 
tively are complete. Beginning from the 4 note series, the chart is abbreviated 
as follows. The 4 note series is divided into four groups determined by the 
terminal note, each involves change in the first 3 notes, and each of these 
groups corresponds to the previous 3 note series, which is in fact the first group 
of the 4 note series. Of the remaining groups only the first and last sequences 
are given with an indication as to the number of sequences comprising that 
group. Similar abbreviations are used in the longer series that follow. Commas 
have been placed to indicate that the preceding numbers now replace the original 
ascending sequence (mülakrama) and that the progressions which follow in 
that group involve change in only these preceding numbers. For example, 
if one wishes to determine the complete series from 1 2 4, 3 5 6 7 to the end 
of its particular group 4 2 1 3 5 6 7 the comma after 4 indicates that only the 
first three numbers change. ` 


1 Sürhgadeva, Sangitaratnākara, т (Adyar Library Series, Vol. 30), 299-393. 

* Wherever possible the lower numbers appear before the higher numbers, unless that par- 
ticular sequence has already been used. As the number in the series increases, the higher numbers 
occur more towards the beginning until finally the original sequence is inverted at the end of 
the series, 
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The order of these changes can be determined by replacing the original 
ascending series 1234567 by 12435 6 7 (in other words, the 4 
replacing the 3 in the original sequence), then following the changes given 
in the first six sequences one would arrive at 1 2 4...., 214...., 
142....,412....,241....,and421..... 

This abbreviated chart is not complete for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 note series. 
In the chart above only the first of the mülakramas (starting sequences) and. 
its variations are indicated, whereas in the Sengitaratnadkara all the possible 
milakramas and their attendant variations are listed. In our chart of the 
5 note sequences only the variations of 1.2 3 4 5 are indicated, whereas, 
in addition Sàrhgadeva lists completely the variations of 12346,1234 7, 
12356, 12357, 12367, 12456, 12457, 12467, 
12567, 13456, 13467, 13567, 14567, 234590, 
28457, 23467, 23567, 24567, and 34567. The 
complete enumeration of the svaraprastàra occupies 90-odd pages. 

By extensive caleulations of the several scales existing in the theory of 
Indian music at that time, Sarigadeva, after deducting 4,081 duplications, 
arrives at a total of 317,930 kütatanas.! 

As the order of these sequences is definitely fixed by Sarngadeva, he gives 
а method whereby one can determine the number in the series of any sequence 
in this series as well as the reverse of this process, i.e. given the number in the 
series how one can find the sequence. These two processes are known as uddista 
(lit. pointed out, designated, i.e. knowing the sequence, what is the number 
in the series ?) and nasta (lit. lost, ie. knowing the number in the series, what 
is the sequence ?). In order to do this Sàrhgadeva describes the following 
diagram, referred to as khandameru ‘ mountain of squares ’.? 


1 0 0 

















1440 


2160 


2880 








3600 











4320 





According to the method prescribed by Sarigadeva the procedure for finding 
the number of a sequence in the series (uddista) is as follows.3 Given a sequence, 


1 Sarngadeva, Sangitaratnakara, ed. cit., ch. i, iv, śl. 58-9. 
2 ibid., ál. 60-6. E 3 ibid., él. 67-8. 
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for example 4 6 7 2 3 1 5 (ma dha ni ri ga sa pa), place pebbles in the 
top squares, one for each of the notes in the given sequence from left to right. 
Beginning from the right the given sequence (uddistatana) is compared to the 
original ascending sequence (mülakrama). The first note of the uddistatàna 
5 (pa) is the third from the right in the mülakrama 1 2 3 4 5 6 7, so the 
pebble in the end column must be shifted to the third square of the same 
column (1440). Eliminating the 5 (pa) from both the uddistatàns and the 
mülakrama, the uddistatina is now 4 6 72 3 1 and the mülakrama is 
123467. The next note from the right in the uddistatana, 1 (sa) is 
the 6th note from the right in the milakrama, so the pebble in the second 
column from the right must be shifted down to the sixth square in the same 
column (600). Eliminating the 1 (sa) from both the uddistatina and the 
miülakrama, the uddistatana is now 4 6 7 2 3 and the mülakrama 2 3 4 6 7. 
The end note in the uddistatàna 3 (ga) is the 4th from the right in the 
mülakrama, so the corresponding pebble in the third column from the right 
must be shifted down to the fourth square (72). Now ће uddistatàna reads 
4 6 7 2 and the mülakrama 2 4 6 7. The end note of the uddistatàna 2 (ri) 
is 4th from the right in the mülakrama, so the corresponding pebble is shifted 
down to the fourth square (18). The uddistatàna is now 4 6 7 and the 
miilakrama is also 4 6 7. The end note in the uddistatana 7 (ni) is the first 
from the right in the mülakrama, thus the pebble remains in the first square (0) 
as do the other remaining pebbles being successively first from the right in 
the mülakrama after each note is eliminated (0, 1). The number of the 
uddistatana in the series is the sum of the numbers covered by the pebbles, 
1440, 600, 72, 18, 0, 0, 1, which is 2131. 

In explanation, it will be seen from the abbreviated svaraprastara diagram 
that among the 7 note sequences the first 720 end with the 7th note; the 
next 720 with the 6th note; the next 720 with the 5th note, and so on. The 
horizontal rows in the khandameru in column 7 are multiples of 720; each 
of these groups refers to a terminal note. If the ending note of the uddistatana 
is the 5th note, then the sequence must be somewhere within the third group 
of 720, that is between 1440 and 2160 in the series. Its position is more closely 
determined by the subsequent notes of the uddistatana. The uddistatana is 
now hexatonic. On examination of the svaraprastàra diagram it will be noticed 
that of the 6 note sequences the first 120 end with the 6th note; the next 
120 with the 5th note; the next 120 with the 4th note and so on. If the 
hexatonic sequence ends with 1, it will be somewhere within the 6th group of 
hexatonies, that is, between 600 and 720. By examining each note in turn 
from right to left, considering each note in turn the terminal note of a succes- 
sively shorter series, one can determine the exact position of any sequence in 
this series. 

Sarngadeva also describes the reverse of this process (nasta).! For example, 


1 ibid., 51. 68-70. 
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if we wish to know the notes of the 2131st sequence in the 7 note series,! the 
procedure would be as follows ; pebbles must be placed in each of the 7 vertical 
columns to add up to 2131. It will be noticed that there is only one possible 
arrangement. A pebble in the third horizontal row in column seven (1440) 
leaves a remainder of 691. Another in the sixth row of column six (600) leaves 
a remainder of 91. Another in the fourth row of column five (72) leaves a 
remainder of 19. Another in the fourth row of column four (18) leaves a 
remainder of 1. As the only square in column one reads 1 the pebbles in the 
second and third columns must be in the top row (0). 

From the position of the pebbles in the khandameru the sequence is deter- 
mined. Beginning from the right, in column seven, the pebble is in the third 
row which signifies the third note from the right 5 (pa) in the mülakrama 
1234567. The 5th note being determined, the remaining ascending 
sequence is 1 2 3 4 6 7. The sixth column has a pebble in the sixth row 
which refers to the 6th note from the right of this ascending sequence 1 (sa). 
The remaining ascending sequence (mülakrama) is 2 3 4 6 7. The pebble 
in the fifth column in the fourth row signifies the 4th note from the right 
in this ascending sequence, 3 (ga) The pebble in the fourth column in ihe 
fourth row refers to the 4th note from the right in the remaining ascending 
sequence 2 4 6 7, 2 (ri). The pebble in the third column in the first row 
signifies the lst note from the end of the remaining ascending sequence 
467, 7 (ni. The pebble in the second column in the first row signifies 
the Ist note from the right of the new ascending sequence 4 6, 6 (dha), 
leaving 4 (ma) in column one. Thus the sequence reads 4 6 7 2 3 1 5 (ma, 
dha, ni, ri, ga, sa, pa). 


It is generally considered that the svaraprastara and the khandameru are 
primarily mental exercises with little or no relation to music and quite in 
accord with the Indian mind, so fond of classifying and listing in great detail. 
It is not beyond the bounds of imagination, however, that somewhere in India 
there exists, or has existed, a small esoteric group so well versed in this series 
of progressions as to be able to appreciate melodic combinations of this series 
on an intellectual plane as well as on the more ordinary emotional level. From 
the musical standpoint the svaraprastara is limited; not accounting for 
repetition of notes, for variations in time duration, stress, or tempo, and having 
a range of only seven notes, not allowing for accidentals, whereas, three or more 
octaves are commonly in use in Indian classical music and certain rágas permit 
the use of several accidentals, the scale often varying in ascent and descent. 


1 In the uddista and nasta of smaller series a part of the khandameru is omitted. As each 
vertical column represents a note, the number of columns in use is determined by the length of 
the series, i.e. the first 4 columns from the left for a 4 note series, etc. As with the abbreviated 
svaraprastire in this paper, Sürngadeva's khandameru too does not function for less than 
heptatonic sequences unless consecutive notes are used. In both cases, however, the defective 
sequence can be treated as though it were a continuous series, i.e. the series ri, ma, pa, ni (24 5 7) 
can be treated as 1 2 3 4 and its permutations treated accordingly. 
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Even so, there could be an austere simplicity and beauty in the presentation 
of the melodic phrases from the svaraprastara 1 and a direction of development 
from the ascending line to the descending line which could lead to a sense of 
fulfilment. 

There is, however, no evidence of any such esoteric group either existing 
in the present or ever having existed in the past, and yet the svaraprastara 
or the merukhanda, as it is now sometimes known, is a living reality among 
practising musicians, especially those who are experts in alapa (purely melodic 
prelude). Such musicians certainly teach their students the svaraprastara 
as an exercise which is intended to broaden the creative imagination of the 
student. Students are required to memorize parts of the svaraprastara (for 
example the whole of the 24 sequences of 4 notes) and to render them musically 
and with expression.? 

Pandit Bhatkhande in his Sangitasastra recognizes the connexion between 
this svaraprastara and alapa and expresses it in the following manner. 
According to him the prelude (alapa) to the song proper should be as follows. 
First the sa (key-note) and the vadi (the most important note of the гара) are 
properly established. ‘ After this the notes of the mandrasthana [lower register] 
should be taken gradually. Wherever possible one should not go beyond the 
vadi svara quickly. It should be kept in mind that the repetitiveness should 
not be boring. This fault is noticeable in many of our newly developed singers. 
Periodically a new note should be introduced or a new tana [sequence] created ; 
that is, in each new tana some one or other new note should be introduced and 
should be sung together with previously introduced notes in different order. 
(Some people call these kiitatanas.) This is not very difficult to understand. 
If we have 4 notes, sa ri ga ma, from the standpoint of enumeration, by twisting 
them around, 24 combinations can be made. For example S R G M, 
RSGM,GS RM, etc. It is not necessary that all these sequences should 
appear at the time of singing. Only those [notes, sequences] should be used 
which are acceptable in the raga being manifested.’ ? 

It is the present writer’s opinion that the svaraprastara has had a much 


1 Dr. A. A. Bake suggests that the satisfaction derived from such a series of sequences might 
be comparable to that from change-ringing of church bells. 

2 It was a surbahür player in Karachi, Fateh Ah Khan, who first introduced the present 
writer to the merukhanda, a study which was continued from the theoretical standpomt at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies under Dr. A. A. Bake. Dr. J. F. Staal has also con- 
tributed towards the writer’s understanding of the mathematical aspect of the svaraprastara 
and khandameru. 

з Bhatkhande, Sangitasastra, Hindi translation, Sangita karyalaya, Hathras, 1951, 1, p. 46. 

iske bad Sanaih Sanath mandra sthan ke yah sadaiv smaran такта, cahiye ki punarukti uktane 
vāli na ho | hamàre anek navodit gaykon men yah dos drstigocar hota hai | pratyek bar navin svar- 
racan athva tan utpann karni càhiye | arthat pratyek tàn men koi na kot navin svar rakhkar athvà 
pahle prayukt kiye hue svaron ko ulat-palat kar gana cahaye | (kuch log aisi hi tanon ko kuttan 
kahte hain | ise samajh lena adhik kathin nahin hai | yadi ‘ sû re ga ma’ ye car svar hamare pis 
hon, to ganit ke drsti se unhen ша} palat kar 24 prakar banàye ja sakte hain | udaharanarth — sa 
re ga, ma, те в ga та, ga вй re ma ityadi | yah avasyak nahin hai ki ye sabht prakar gate samay ane 
hi cáhiye | prastut rag men inmen se јо ucit hon keval unhin ko lena càhiye | 
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greater influence on the development of North Indian classical music than would 
be suggested by these relatively limited exercises. The whole concept of 
development of the melodic line in alapa and in the vilambita (modern bilampita 
or bilampat) (slow tempo) khayal seems to have a marked similarity to the 
development of the sequences in the svaraprastara. 

Of the several aspects of the svaraprastara, the extension of the notes 
of the scale is perhaps the most significant in this context. 

In order to show the influence of svaraprastàra on the practice of North 
Indian classical music, notations of parts of two recordings are presented here. 
The first is an alapa played on the sitar by a famous instrumentalist. The 
second is a vilambita khayal, sung by a well-known female singer. 

Alapa is the melodic building up of the raga which precedes the rhythmic 
song. In the tradition represented by this àlàpa (which is completely improvised 
except for a small figure occurring at the end of a series of phrases, sometimes 
known as the sam of the alapa),? the performer begins on the middle sa and 
extends the range note by note into the lower register (mandrasthana). Having 
reached the lowest extent accepted in the particular raga he returns to the middle 
sa and plays the little figure which represents the sam of the alapa. We are 
not primarily concerned with this first section as it is not included in the 
svaraprastara (which is limited to the 7 notes of the middle register—madhya- 
sthàna), and in actual practice is not generally as significant as the extension 
of the notes in the middle register, except in the case of one or two ragas, 
such as Darbari in which the lower register is the more important. 

The performer then begins the ascent in the middle register. He intro- 
duces the first note above the sa, the ri, and using this new note with the 
others already established he builds a:succession of phrases showing the various 
relationships of this new note in the raga that is being performed. When 
he has expressed himself adequately he concludes this series of phrases by 
returning to the middle sa and repeating the melodic figure (the sam) which 
also heralds the next series; in this case the phrases introducing the next 
note (ga, 3). In this way the musician extends the range of the middle register 
of the raga note by note, after each series of phrases returning to the sam. 
The notes of the upper register (tarasthana) are treated in the same way as the 
lower register (mandrasthana), that is, there is a note by note extension, but 
each series is shorter and there is no return to the sam after each series as 
in the improvisations introducing the various notes of the middle register. 

This is in fact the theoretical basis which is modified by the actual charac- 
teristics of the raga being developed. The raga in the Püriyà Kalyan illustration 


1 These recordings are in the possession of Mr. Wiliam Coates. 

2 The term sam (lit. equal, level) 1s used to indicate the moment where the melodic line 
(vocal or instrumental) coincides with the rhythmic line. The alapa, however, is not bound by 
any rhythmic cycle and the drummer is silent throughout the whole of the improvisation but 
often gives a stroke on his drums to emphasize the end of the alapa figure as though this were 
the sam of a khayal or some other form of song based on a rhythmic pattern. 
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on pp. 318-22 is heptatonic, differing from the major scale in the second, 
which is minor (ri komal) and the fourth, which is augmented (tivra ma). 
In this particular recording of the sitar the accompanying drone strings sound 
the major triad (sa, 1; ga, 3; pa, 5) and in fact these are the important notes 
of the raga. These are also the terminal notes of the various phrases (vigranti 
svaras or mukàma sthànas in Bhátkhande's terminology). The ascending and 
descending lines of the rága Püriyà Kalyàn are simple and as there are no specific 
rules regarding omissions in ascent or descent, any sequence of notes is permis- 
sible. For this reason the raga Püriya Kalyan is well suited to a fully developed 
аЈара. It could be said, however, that the prime character of this raga is 
brought out by the omission of the ‘ ground tone’ (sa, 1) and its fifth (pa, 5) 
especially in ascent. Thus, phrases such as M* D N R^ G R^ 8! (B d e g a g^ f; 
f = sa) (4 6 7 2 3 2 1) are very prominent. 

In the notation of the alapa the ‘ ground tone ’, sa, is f purely for convenience 
and does not refer to pitch. There has been no real attempt to indicate the 
duration of the notes, as in the alapa there is neither rhythm nor tempo against 
which the length of the notes may be compared. Extremely short notes are 


indicated as grace notes EH The average duration is indieated thus E 


and the distinctly longer notes thus E3 Pauses are indicated as eighth 


rests and more definite rests (which include moments when tuning is adjusted 
and are generally several times the length of the average note) are indicated 


thus = Sliding tones, glissandi, are indicated by straight lines joining 
the notes and the slur sign above two or more notes indicates that they are 
played with one plectrum stroke =. A wide vibrato is indicated ( ~ ) 


above the staff lines. A dot above the note indicates that the note below is 
broken off sharply (staccato). The first consonant of the Indian sargam (sol-fa) 
is given directly below the staff? Although the drone strings of the sitar are 
struck very often, they are not indicated in the notation as we are concerned 
with the melodic line only. 

A note about the sitar. Although the sitar is a fretted instrument, sliding 
tones extending over approximately a fifth can be created by the sideways 
deflection of the string. As the instrument is extremely resonant, more than 
a dozen different notes can be produced with one stroke of the plectrum by 


1 These are the initial consonants of the Indian sargam (sol-fa). The vowels and even the 
aspirate of dha have been dropped merely because there is not enough space in the notation 
for these. 

? In the notation of Püriy& Kalyan it must be understood that the ri is always komal (flat) 
and the ma always tivra (sharp). In the notation of Sy&m Kalyan, however, all the notes are 
$uddha (natural). In addition the ута ma is also used and is indicated thus: M#. Notes 
underlined belong to the mandrasthàna (lower register) The slur sign above the notes in the 
staff but below the notes of the sargam (sol-fa) (R-G) indicates, in the sitàr recording, that 


the notes covered are played with one stroke of the plectrum (mizrab); in the vocal recording, 
the duration of each syllable. 
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deflecting the vibrating string, sliding along it or plucking it with the stopping 
hand, ete. An example of this phenomenon is found at the end of section 3 
of the illustration. 

The illustration which follows consists of six series of phrases. Approxi- 
mately the first five minutes of the àlàpa are devoted to the extension of the 
ràga in the lower register which is not included in the notation. The notation 
commences from the point when the performer begins establishing the notes of 
the middle register. In the first brief series the highest note is the 2nd (ri komal). 
Tn this sequence the 2nd is never the final of the phrases—a feature determined 
by the characteristics of the raga. The series is short because the performer 
has already established the 2nd (ri komal) in his phrases extending into the 
lower register, as the 2nd is closely tied to the 7th (ni) of the lower register 
in this rága. 

The second series of phrases introduces the 3rd (ga). This is a very important 
note and the performer actually takes two sequences of phrases to establish 
it to his satisfaction. In the first of the two the 3rd does not appear as 
the final in the phrases, but as an incidental to the * ground tone °. In the second 
set of phrases the 3rd is given the full prominence due to it in the raga. Right 
from the start it is struck clearly and often and the phrases are built to terminate 
on it. 

In the fourth series the 4th note (ma tivra) is introduced. Once again 
the characteristics of the raga determine that it should not be a terminal note 
of the phrases. This series again is relatively short as the ma is not an important 
note and often suggests its connexion with the 5th which has not yet been 
introduced. 

The fifth and the sixth series are both devoted to establishing the 5th (pa). 
As with the 3rd (ga) the importance of the note requires two series to establish 
it adequately. Here again in the first of the two series the pa is weak, being 
introduced only as an extension of phrases around the 3rd (ga). In the second 
the 5th (pa) appears in its true importance and is the focus of the phrases in 
this series. 

These six series of phrases last for about ten minutes in the recording. The 
performer continues in this manner to the sixth and then the seventh which is 
the end of the middle register. The next series includes the octave and the notes 
of the upper register. 

In comparison with the svaraprastara it will be noticed that the performance 
is both more free and more limited. It is more free in that notes are repeated 
and omitted at will, subject to the conditions of the raga and the inclination of 
the musician. Combinations do not have to follow any rigid order. Phrases 
may be repeated, although it is more likely that the phrase will be slightly 
altered either in its extension or in the placing of emphasis on a different 
note (e.g. in sequence 2, first line—R-G R S (g>-a g f) and R-G ERS 


(g^-a 5gb f) The performance is more limited in that the raga has its own 
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characteristics which the performer is obliged to respect. Even in the тада 
Püriyà Kalyan, which has fewer restrictions than most rágas, certain sequences, 
although not forbidden, will seldom occur. For example, the combination 
S G (f a) (1, 3) does not bring out the character of the raga, whereas N R 
(e g^) (T, 2) or even N G (e a) (7, 3) is much more in order. With regard 
to terminal notes of phrases, series in the svaraprastara ending on R (gb) (2), 
М (b) (4), and D (d’) (6) would not generally be used in this raga. 

The Śyām Kalyan example on pp. 322-4 shows the note by note extension 
in a khayal sung in slow tempo and in a rhythmic cycle (tala) of twelve units of 
time (mátras), probably ekatala (the drummer is very indistinct). The khayal 
usually has a text composed of two parts (four lines). The words, however, are 
unimportant in this type of performance and are frequently unrecognizable, 
especially in the slow tempo where the various syllables are drawn out, 
ornamented, and nonsense syllables are added at will. In the recording con- 
cerned only the last two dotted bars, consisting of five syllables, ? yo ne re na, 
are repetitive. The last of the syllables is the sam of the khayal where the 
rhythmic cycle and the melodic line coincide. This may occur after any number 
of cycles of 12 time units as will be seen from the notation following. The 
12 time units are punctuated by beats at 1 (sam), 5, 9, and 11. The bar line is 
followed by the sam at 1 and the dotted bars are followed by the beats at 5, 9, 
and 11. In this notation also sa is taken arbitrarily at f. The slur signs above 
indicate the duration of the syllable. Sliding tones (glissandi) are connected 
by straight lines ЕЕ. Grace notes, when on the beat, are indicated БЕ 
and before the beat zu It should be noted that this music is not precise. 
The tempo fluctuates occasionally and the singer's phrasing is often quite 
apart from the time unit scheme of the rhythmic cycle. In some instances it 
has been necessary to put + and — signs above the stave to indicate that some 
of these notes are a fraction shorter or longer than the duration indicated. 
The plus note takes a little from the minus. Even so, the notation is by no 
means perfect. Only the more obvious instances of these deviations have been 
noted.* 

The raga Syim Kalyan belongs to the same family as Püriyà Kalyan 
and indeed resembles it in some respects. Syim Kalyan, however, has a major 
second (ri) and employs both the natural and the augmented fourths (Suddha 
and tivra ma). The ascending line is pentatonic, omitting the third (ga) (except 
in special figures connected with the natural fourth (Suddha ma)) and the sixth 
(dha). The augmented fourth (tivra ma) is used in ascent and is connected 
with the fifth (pa). The natural fourth ($uddha ma) which is a very important 
note, may be used only in certain special sequences which connect with either 
the second or the third: NRMRS(egbgf, NRGMRS 
(e g a bb g f), or P M P G M R 8 (с bi c' a bb g f). 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. Howard Kirn for his help in the notation of уйт Kalyan. 
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A theoretically constructed ascending and descending scale would read 
as follows : 
ascent SRM RM#PNS (fg bh g bi o e’ f) 
descent SN DP M* PG M RS (f e' d' c' bà e’ a bh g f) 


Syam Kalyan is one of the more complex Indian тасав, and it is interesting 
to see how the singer adapts the svaraprastára concept to this raga where the 
ascending sequence cannot include the third (ga) unless it also includes the 
natural fourth (Suddha ma). 

The notation of Syam Kalyan is in four sections, the part transcribed lasting 
а little under four minutes—a short extract of the whole recording. As in 
Piriya Kalyan in this notation also, the development of the lower register is 
omitted. 

In the first section the singer constructs phrases on the notes up to the 
second (ri) (including notes in the lower register) until towards the end of her 
improvisation, where she gives a glimpse of the next note to appear which is 
the natural fourth ($uddha ma) and not the third (ga). At one point the third 
seems to appear as a grace note but it is too brief to be of any significance. 
The last two dotted bars are part of the melody and may extend beyond che 
range of the improvisation with which we are concerned. 

In the second section the natural fourth is firmly established and it is only 
much later that the third (ga) is introduced—in the beginning of the 5th 
rhythmic cycle of the improvisation. Here it is shown in its subsidiary relation- 
ship to the second (ri), its primary relationship being with the fifth (pa) which 
can be seen in the melody leading to the sam. 

As the singer approaches the end of this series of sequences she gives a hint 
of the next note to appear—the augmented fourth (tivra ma). As this note is 
definitely connected with the fifth (pa) she gives a suggestion of this note also. 

In the third series she establishes the augmented fourth (tivra ma) quite 
clearly but has to connect it with the fifth (pa) which occurs quite often. if 
briefly. This series is short because the augmented fourth (tivra ma) has a 
role comparable to that of the leading note to the fifth (pa), which strictly 
speaking has not yet been established. 

In the fourth series the singer plays on the relationship of the two fourths, 
the natural with the second (Suddha ma with the ri) and the augmented with 
the fifth (бута ma with the pa). She also suggests the introduction of the sizth 
note (dha) which is more firmly established in the next series. It should be 
noted that although the sixth is omitted in the complete ascent it is quite 
permissible to ascend up to this note. The omission of the sixth will only be 
noticed when the seventh is introduced with phrases ascending from the fifth 
directly, e.g. R M* P N D P (g bi c' e’ d' с), ete. 

Tt should be clear from these two illustrations that both the instrumentalist 
in the alapa and the vocalist in the Кћауа] are striving to construct the raga 
note by note, while staying within the character and conditions of the ràga. 
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The similarity between the àlàpa and the vilambita khayal will be obvious when 
the two notations are compared. In the vilambita khayàl the stress concept 
of the tala (rhythmic cycle) is unimportant and the phrasing is often far removed 
from these stresses. The only importance of the tala is in the duration of the 
units. If the drummer were absent, the khayàl improvisations might easily 
be mistaken for the alapa, at least from the melodic point of view. 

The svaraprastara concept, viz. the idea of extending the range note by 
note, goes back to Bharata's Ndtyasastra where, in a éloka just following his 
mention of the characteristics of jàtis (modal schemes), Bharata says, ‘In 
every case also the procedure of note increasing may be applied—one note, 
two notes, three notes, four notes, five notes, six notes, or seven notes '.! 
Further, in the next chapter, Bharata, in discussing the alankaras (generally 
presumed to be melodic ornaments, but often too long to be merely melodic 


1 Bharata, Nàtyaéastra (Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 60), ch. xxviii, śl. 88-9 : 
sarvatha сайта vijfieya vardhamanasvaras tathà 
ekasvaro dvisvaraá ca trisvaro ’tha catuhsvarah 
gaiicasvarah satsvaras ca tathà saptasvaro "pi và. 
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ornaments) ! defines prasvara alankara ? as ‘ ascending gradually note by note’.® 
Its reverse is called prasáda. Matangamuni in the Brhaddesi elaborates tais 
concept of prastára further by giving ће notes S R Е 5 (1221), SRG 
(123,GR8(321,8RGMP(12345, PMGRS8(54321,8RGMPD 
(123456) DPMGRS (654321, SRGMPDN (1234567), 
NDPMGRS (7654821), SRGMPDNS (12345673), 
SNDPMGRS (87654321): 

The svaraprastara enumeration of all the possible kütatànas (sequences) 
of the 7 notes is, however, not referred to by Bharata. As Dattila is the fi-st 
to refer to it we may presume that the recognition of the complete series tcok 
place some time between Bharata and Dattila (perhaps in the first few centuries 
A.D.) Matanga (ninth-tenth century a.D.) discusses these kitatanas in mere 
detail, giving the totals for all the numbers up to 7. From the examples given 
by him, it does not appear that he had any order of arrangement of these 
sequences in mind.5 It may well be that the order of sequences discussed in tais 
paper along with the uddista, nasta, and khandameru was Sárhgadeva's ovn 
contribution. Neither Sarngadeva nor later writers, however, connect tiis 
svaraprastara with alàpa, and yet musical practice seems to have maintaired 
a continuous tradition in this respect^perhaps as far back as Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. 


1 Bhátkhande, op. cit., x, 83. Bhatkhande states that modern paltás (sequences used 
as exercises) are a variety of alankara. 

2 Later writers call this prastara alankara, not prasvàra,, which suggests that the tex^ is 
corrupt at this point. 

з Natyasastra, ed. cit., ch. xxix, śl. 54. 

ekasvarüdirüdhah kramasah prasvarasamjnito ўйеуаЬ, 

4 Matanga, Brhaddeśi (Anantagayanasanskrtgranthavalih, No. 94), p. 37. Apparertly 
the sequence S R G M (1 2 3 4), M G R S (4 3 2 1) is omitted by accident. 

5 ibid., p. 31. 

Matanga gives the following examples of the 4 note tànas : 


SRGM (1234 MSRG (4123) GM 8 R (3412) 
GSRM (3124 SGRM (1324 SRMG (12493) 
RSMG (2143 RGSM (2314 RMSG (24123) 
SMGR (1432 MRSG (4213 SMGR (1432) 


SRGM (123 4) 
Note the duplication of the first and the last, and of the sequence S M G R (1 4 3 2% 
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THE SWAN MAIDEN 
A FOLK-TALE OF NORTH EURASIAN ORIGIN? 
Ву A. T. HATTO 


1. Introduction 


' The name of ' Swan Maiden story ’ is given to tales of three kinds, of which 
only one is of direct concern in this inquiry. 

I. There are stories of bird-maidens who may appear as a single element, 
sometimes as birds, sometimes as maidens, according to the laws of their being.! 

II. There is a story woven from several motifs in which a man forces a bird- 
maiden to become his wife by stealing her feather-robe while she is bathing, 
thus preventing her from flying off. The pair have children, and one day 
the bird-woman recovers her feather-robe and flies away with them. Аза. 
sequel, the man may pursue her to the other place to which she has returned. 

ПІ. The winning of a bird-maiden by stealing her feather-robe may appear 
as but one element of a long and intricate story. 7 

With regard to the motif of the bird-maiden as such (Type І), we may 
speculate that it could arise in a number of ways, not the least important of 
which would be from dreams, myths, and ritual dances in societies in which 
animistic and totemistic conceptions abounded. 

Type III would seem to presuppose Type II. Tales of Type III carry 
all the marks of those clever fabrications that have wandered among the 
more or less civilized communities of Asia, Africa, and Europe since the 
beginnings of the historical period.* 

Type II, by contrast, has an archaic, mythic look, and indeed it tends to 
occur (with a suitable modification of its ending) in mythological and legendary 
contexts.’ Moreover, it is emotionally profound.’ In its essentials, Type II 
can be traced back in time to с. д.р. 300 (?) in China.? It has been found among 


1 As in the eighth century Irish Dream of Oenghus, translated by K. Jackson, A Celtic 
miscellany, 1951, No. 39. Here the chief swan-maiden is wooed at the lakeside, though not 
by seizure of her feather-dress, for she has none. Like her lover it seems she was a swan by 
pure transformation. 

? See the Far Eastern, north-east Siberian, and extreme North American variants quoted 
in sections 2 and 3 of this article. 

* Such as that of ‘ Hassan of Basra’ and ‘ Janshàh ' m the Thousand-and-one nights (Burton, 
vin, 7 ff., and v, 329 ff.) and similar tales in Persian (Bricteau, Contes persanes, 1910, 277), 
Kurdish (Prym and Soem, Kurdische Sammlungen, и, 1890, No. 11), Turkish (Kunos, Turkische 
Volksmarchen, 1905, 11), Avar (Awariche Texte, ed. Schiefner, 1873, Mém. de l'Acad. de 
St. Petersbourg, Sér. үп, Tom. xix, No. 6), Russian (Coxwell, Siberian and other folk-tales, 
1925, p. 687), Polish (Coxwell, op. cıt., р. 953), German, sioe the fourteenth century ‘ Friedrich 
von Schwaben" (Jellinek, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 1, 1904), and variously in Western 
European tales and their descendants overseas. 

4 See Stith Thompson, The folk-tale, 1951, 21 ff. 

5 cf. A. Waley, Ballads and stories from Tun-huang, 1960, 259. 

6 See pp. 330 ff. and 336, below. 

7 See section 3, below. 8 See section 2, below. 
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the Scandinavians, although as befits swan-maidens who are also battle-maidens 
there are no children (thirteenth century)!; the East Cheremiss (nineteenth 
century)?; the Persians (mid-seventeenth century)?; the Tibeto-Burman 
Mikir of Assam (nineteenth century) 4; the Chinese (c. А.р. 300 ?); the 
Japanese (fourteenth century, or earlier) 5; the Koreans (twentieth century) ©; 
the Buryat (nineteenth century), Chukchi (nineteenth century) and the Eskimo 
of north-east Siberia (nineteenth century), the American Eskimo from Alaska 
to East Greenland (since the eighteenth century), and the Tlingit of extreme 
north-west Canada (nineteenth century)’; and among North and South 
American tribes sporadically, sometimes with the possibility, sometimes with 
the certainty of European origin from Type III (nineteenth century)? In 
Central Asia, too, overlapping of Types II and III occurs, as among the Sagai 
Tatars, who knew a version which had been influenced by the Thousand-and- 
опе nights. In Siberia an expanded version of Type П occurs among the 
Yakut (nineteenth century).!° Good variants of Type II also occur on Celebes 
(nineteenth century), and in the New Hebrides (nineteenth century). 

It is the purpose of this inquiry to suggest that Type IT of the Swan Maiden 
Story is to be assessed in connexion with the mating and then migration of 
swans, geese, and cranes, that is, of the great aquatic or aquatic-feeding birds 
of passage,!? and with shamanistic and totemistic conceptions,‘ thus limiting 
the area in which this type of Swan Maiden story was really at home to sub- 
arctic Eurasia and America. 

On very slender evidence it has long been thought by students of folk-tales 
using the Pan-Indic arguments of Th. Benfey or the geographical methods of the 
‘Finnish’ school, that the Swan Maiden story must have originated in India, 
although the most painstaking.writer among them ventured to name Central 


1 See section 6, below. 

2 See p. 334, n. 3. - 

3 'Inàyat Allah Kanbü, Bahar i danish, transl. by J. Scott, п, 1790, 213 ff., ‘ The merchant's 
son and the Peries’. The maidens appear as four doves, and in other respects the beginnings 
of sophistication are apparent in this fundamentally simple version. 

1 See below, p. 347. 

5 See section 2, below. 

6 See section 2, below. 

* See section 3, below. 

8 For an example in which it is hard to say whether a tale is © pre-European or not, ses в 
Tanehetara Indian tale from Maranhao, north-east Brazil, where Iberian and Afro-Brazilian 
influences have long been at work. The bird-maiden is a vulture. Cited in the Standard dictionary 
of folk-lore, 1949, 1092. See further, p. 350, n. 2. 

? The bird-maidens bathe in a lake in a walled garden. Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur 
der türkischen Stimme Stud-Siberiens, 1886, vr, 122. 

19 Seo p. 331, n. 6. 

3 Quoted by Tylor, Researches into the early history of mankind, 2nd ed., 1870, 354. The bird- 
maidens are white doves. - 

12 Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891, 172. The bird-maidens are ‘ Web-wings ' or ‘ Dove- 
skins’. 

13 See section 4, below. 

14 See section 5, below. 
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Asia as а possible alternative. Тһе former has long been discredited. As 
to the latter, clearly the methods of the Finnish school will produce acceptable 
results for a relatively confined area in conjunction with a reasonably short 
period during which materials of a more or less homogeneous nature have been 
collected. But in a study which, like the present опе, is concerned with seventeen 
centuries and probably many more, and also with three continents, the unknown 
must so far outweigh the known that Leviathan himself might swim through 
the net with impunity, leaving room for an independent approach using other 
criteria. Thus, it seemed, by concentrating on the ‘ perfect ’ bird-maiden stories 
of Type II (whatever the history of the individual motifs of which it might be 
compounded) it should be possible to make some progress in narrowing down 
the area of its ‘ origins’. 

Justification of this attempt is to be found in the fact that in stories of 
Type II the bird-maidens are almost always swan-, goose-, or crane-maidens : 
whereas those of Type III—the complex and sophisticated Near Eastern and 
European ' fairy tales '—are mostly either dove-maidens or just girls who can 
change from and into birds, a most un-primitive and townish trait, since in 
the eyes of tribesmen a bird's species is all-important; whereas some scholars 
who interpret their tales will even accept a bitch for a swan.? But when, on 
the other hand, a Lapp wins a seal-maiden by taking her seal-skin,? this confirms 
the initial assumption of the present approach, since seals are both migratory 
and aquatic, seeking a distant mating-ground to breed and rear their young 
and then swimming away with them—an accurate translation of the essential 
plot of the Swan Maiden story into terms that more appealed to the Lapps. 


2. The Far Eastern version 


In his recently published Ballads and stories from Tun-huang Dr. Arthur 
Waley gives in English a crucial Chinese version of the Swan Maiden story.* 
It is dated c. eighth century A.D. and may be summarized baldly thus : 

А man, Tien K*un-lun,? who was too poor to marry, had some land 
with a clear pond in it. Once, when the crops were ripe, he saw three beautiful 
girls bathing there. He approached to watch them, and they at once turned 
into three white cranes, two of which flew up to a tree beside the pond. The 
third remained. The man came closer. They were heavenly maidens. The 


1 К, Holmstrom, Studier óver svanjungfrumotivet i Volundarkvida och annorstädes, 1919, 
109. Followmg the methods of the ‘Fmnish’ school, Holmstrom methodically lists the 
variants of the several types and sub-types of Swan Maiden story according to their geographical 
distribution. His book is therefore an essential aid to any study of the Swan Maiden story. 
N. Penzer was convinced of the Indian origin of the story, see p. 349, below, as were supporters 
of the ° Aryan’ theory of the origin of fairy tales inspired by Th. Benfey, see p. 349 below. 

2 The orthodox scholars of the ‘ Finnish ’ school cite as a Swan Maiden story a Mongol tale 
about a man who helped a dragon king and who was rewarded by the gift of a bitch that changed 
into a beautiful woman by night (Julg, Mongolische Márchensammlung, 1868, 192). 

3 Coxwell, op. cit., No. 9. 4 ‘Tien K'un-lun,! pp. 149-56. 

5 Dr. Waley comments: ““ K‘un-lun” means “the Negro"; probably a mckname’, 
op. cit., 259. 
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first two, who were older, clasped their heavenly robes and rode off into 

the sky. The youngest dared not come out. She explained that since 

K‘un-lun had taken her robe she must have it back to cover her nakedness— 

if he would return it she would marry him. Finally she accepted his shirt, 

and married him ; but he kept and hid the robe. They had one son. One 
day, while K‘un-lun was away, his wife wheedled his mother first into 
showing, then into allowing her to put on her heavenly robe, whereupon 
she flew out through the roof-vent up into the sky. When she arrived in 

Heaven her sisters chid her at her long absence and union with a mortal, 

but relented in the end. Dressed in white silk robes, all three went to fetch 

the son of the youngest. He found heavenly favour and returned to earth. 

(The story tells how in detail, but I shall omit this, since it is not to my 

purpose) 

The story of K‘un-lun is the earliest variant of a Swan Maiden story which 
occurs in China,? Korea,? Japan,“ and the Вуй Куй (Liu Chiu) Islands. 
This version, which I shall call (B), may be reconstructed as follows : 

There was a man so poor that he could not afford a wife. One day at a 
pool he saw a number of heavenly maidens bathing. He took the feather- 
dress of one from where it hung on a pine nearby. The others put on their 
feather-garments and turned into birds (most likely стапеѕ). The maiden 
whose dress the man had taken pleaded with him for its return, since without 
it she could not fly to Heaven. By refusing to give it back the man forced 
her to marry him. He hid the robe away. They had a child or children. 
After some years the wife succeeded in regaining possession of her robe 
and flew up to Heaven. (The Tun-huang variant, which is much the earliest, 
has the heavenly maiden fetch her child, but it is the only one to do so. 
In the Korean variant the father follows her to Heaven.) ` 


1 The narrator is not always apt: (i) the youngest had obviously not turned into a crane 
ike the others; (ii) he forgets to state that K'un-lun had taken the robe of the youngest. 

2 * T'ien K‘un-lun.’ 

3 Zong-in-Sobh, Folk-tales from Korea, 1952, No. 11. 

4 T'oung Pao, vi, 1895, 65 = D. Brauns, Japanische Sagem und Lokalsagen, 1885, 949; 
T'oung Pao, vi, 66 ff.; Waley, The no plays of Japan, 1921, 218 f., ‘Hagoromo’, by Seami 
(1363-1444), and also earlier ; the same play as the one recounted in Mitford, Tales of old Japan, 
1893, 111. АП of these versions have to do with localization at Miho-no-Matsubara (the pine- 
strand of Miho) in Suruga Bay, from where the heavenly maiden can conveniently ascend to 
Mt. Fuji. In all but one variant, the marriage between the poor mortal (who is always а Suruga 
fisherman) and the heavenly maiden, is sublimated into & heavenly dance which she performs 
for him in return for her feathery or white fleecy garment. In the remaining variant a marriage 
pact is made, and it is only later that the heavenly person regains possession of her robe and flies 
away, to be followed by her husband, who becomes a heavenly person with her. In the Korean 
version, too, the husband becomes a heaven-dweller for а time, and this Korean story is localized. 
at a temple situated on a holy mountain. 

5 S. W. Williams, ‘ Journal of a Mission to Lewchew in 1801’, Journal of the North China 
Branch of the R Asiatic Society, New Series, ут, 1871, 163 f. 

6 In support of the Tun-huang cranes there is the name of the heavenly maiden’s daughter 
in the Куй Куй variant, namely ' True Crane’ which in a verbal communication Dr. Waley 
corrects from ‘ True Heron ' of Williams's rendering. | 
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In elucidation of this version it can be said that the form of cranes is 
appropriate to heavenly maidens because Immortals rode to Heaven on cranes.* 
It is equally appropriate that they should hang their feather-robes on pine 
trees, since pines, too, are associated with immortality. The connexion 
between pines and cranes can be even more intimate. ‘It was stated in a 
Description of the Customs of Yoh-yang (a part of the Province of Shansi) 
that white cranes are the ising [soul] of old pines and other trees of great age.’ 3 
This association was evidently very ancient, since it is stated in a book of the 
Han dynasty that at the Lung-hing convent in Loh-yang there was an old pine, 
Said to be over a thousand years old, into which cranes used to fly continuously.* 
Cranes also conveyed souls to Heaven.5 In view of the perfect coherence of this 
reconstructed version (B), it need give little cause for anxiety. 

Of less well attested antiquity than version (B) there is a Japanese version 
(C) which was localized at Lake Ikago in Omi in order to provide the Murazi 
family with a semi-divine ancestry. It із found in the Afumi (Omi) fadoki.® 
Opinions vary as to the date of Ње Afumi fūdoki. One view is that it belongs 
to the thirteenth century or earlier : another describes it as seventeenth century 
but very possibly earlier. The version of the Swan Maiden story given in the 
Afumi füdoki differs from version (B) in the following particulars : 

Eight heavenly maidens changed themselves into swans and came down 
on to the lake. One Ikatomi (whose circumstances are not described) 
saw them from a hill and thought they must be goddesses. He sent his white 
dog to fetch the feather-dress of the youngest. (There is no mention of 
its hanging on a pine or on any other tree.) The heavenly maiden left 
Ikatomi two sons and two daughters before flying back to Heaven. 

In a footnote, Florenz equates the RK іс = tennyo or ama tsu wotome of the 
text with the Indian Apsarases,’ and considers the story to be undoubtedly 
of Indian origin and to have been introduced into Japan together with 
Buddhism. He adduces no evidence for this statement, however, nor does 
he cite any Indian or Far Eastern parallel. Rightly or wrongly, one is left with 
the impression that his footnote was based on the pan-Indianism of most 
nineteenth-century scholars concerned with the origins of folk-tales. 


1 I am indebted to Dr. Waley for this item of information, and also for answering ten other 
questions of fact at an early stage of this inquiry. | 

2 Waley. 

3 J. J. M. de Groot, The religious systems of China, 1v, 1901, 289. 

4 ibid., ту, 289. 

5 Groot, op. cit., I, 1892, 172, and 226, n. 2. At r, 57, Groot seeks to account for the 
symbolism of the crane as an emblem of life and prosperity by quoting the phonetic value of its 
character which resembled that of the character for ‘happiness’; but one does not need to be 
a sinologist to know that the characteristics of a living animal with which man has habitual 
contact will always overpower any puns that can be made with its name, unless the second. 
term of the pun really suits. See below, p. 332, for an early Chinese Crane Dance, which probably 
had to do with spring, mating, and fertility. 

8 K. Florenz, Japanische Mythologie, 1901, 305 f. 

7 See p. 345, below. 
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The motif of a maiden who puts on a feather-robe and ascends to Heaven, 
but m association with another type of wooing incident, occurs in the ninth 
or tenth century Taketori-monogatari ‘The bamboo-cutter’s story ',! known 
to Western readers from its role in the dispute between Ancients and Moderns 
in the Tale of Genji.2 Found in a bamboo-stem, the maiden frees herself from 
her suitors' aspirations by setting them impossible tasks, and then flies up to 
Heaven. 

Because of the swans, the white dog, and the absence of pine trees, I have 
thought it wiser to regard version (C) of the Afumi füdoki as standing somewhat 
apart from version (B). 

We may accept the Swan Maiden story as well established in the Far East 
by the eighth century a.p. And, indeed, prior to this time there is another 
version (A), represented by a single variant and described by Dr. Waley as 
‘a quasi Swan Maiden story told in the Hsüan-chung chi, c. A.D. 300?’ Its 
irreducible gist is as follows : 

A man once saw seven girls in the fields. He did not know they were 
really birds. He approached, meaning to take their feather-robes and hide 
them ; but they rushed to their robes, put them on, and flew away, all 
except one who was too late. He married her, and they had three girls. 
Learning through her children that hér robe was beneath some rice-stalks, 
she took it and flew away in it. She later returned with feather-robes for 
her daughters to fly away in.? 

This version of c. A.D. 300 (?) was told ‘in order to explain why the goat- 
sucker bird carries off children ’,4 and it seems to bear the marks of adaptation. 
What are the girls doing in the field presumably in some sort of dishabille ? 
In a prior version, either there must have been a pool for bathing in, which than 
had to be converted into a field because a pool was inappropriate to goat- 
suckers (nightjars), or there was an adequate reason for the girls' presence in a 
field with feather-costumes, such as perhaps the performance of a bird-dance.* 
This latter idea may seem specious in isolation ; but it gains support from a 
Yakut version of the Swan Maiden story in which seven maidens in the form of 
cranes come down to earth from beyond the Third Heaven (where the white 
God sits), feast, enter a round field, and dance. A White Crane Dance of youths 


1 Т am grateful to Mr. Е. J. Daniels for providing me with this reference, for discussing with 
me the difficulties in dating the story in the Afumi füdoki, and for helping me to present the 
information on p. 328, n. 4, accurately. 

2 Translated by Arthur Waley, Part п, ch. viii, ‘ The picture competition ’. 

з Waley, Ballads and stories from Tun-huang, 155. 

4 jbid., 155. 

5 Tt is no valid objection, as bird-maiden stories are told, that in this case the girls would 
have had their bird-dresses on. Throughout the Northern Hemisphere in such stories there is 
confusion between the states of bird and maiden—see the Tun-huang version itself, in which 
it is said that all three sisters turn into cranes, but the elder sisters fly up to heaven clutching 
their heavenly robes, while the third in human form has to borrow a shirt for her nakedness. 

ê Е. Coxwell, Siberian and other folk-tales, 1925, p. 266, ‘ The little old woman with five cows’, 
a Swan Maiden story embedded in much extraneous material. 
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and maidens was known in ancient China. According to M. Granet, King Hu-lu 
(514—495 в.с.) had a daughter who made away with herself because her father 
had insulted her by offering her one half of a fish of which he had eaten the other. 
He built her a splendid tomb and then had the Dance of the White Cranes 
performed in the market-place of his capital city—the usual place for popular 
dances. Telling the people to follow, he arranged for the youths and maidens, 
together with their cranes, to enter an underground passage to the tomb and 
then, by means of an engine, he shut them in as a human sacrifice," Tt would 
seem that Hu-lu made skilful use of an existing traditional dance for his own 
purposes. One is reminded of the Crane Dance (the Geranos) which was per- 
formed by youths and maidens on Delos and, probably under Peisistratus, 
was claimed by the Athenians for political reasons to be the dance of triumph 
of their youths and maidens after Theseus had slain the Minotaur.? The element 
common to the Ancient Greek and Chinese Crane Dances of youths and maidens 
was in all probability the springtime wooing dance of the cranes themselves, 
a lively and impressive affair—what could be more natural? Through its link 
with fertility, such a dance would not conflict with ideas of death and the 
other world, in terms of early Chinese mentality. But however this may be, 
the Yakut conception of maidens from Heaven in the form of cranes agrees 
closely with that of the ‘celestial’ Far Eastern version of the Swan Maiden 
story (B), and I must ask (since I am unable myself to provide the answer)— 
does the former ultimately derive from the latter ? Or do ıt and (B) derive 
from a common source ? Or do both versions present independent sublimations 
of the motif of migratory flight, which, as I hope to show below, is the quickening 
germ of all Swan Maiden stories ? Whatever the answer, we have so far as 
І am aware no means of going beyond the variant from the Hsüan-chung chi 
of c. A.D. 300, except that we may surmise that the goat-sucker bird-maidens 
ousted some other bird-maidens, possibly crane-maidens, and that these bird- 
maidens were either bathing in a pool or dancing in a field.? 

If it is permissible to ask what is the common ground between versions (À), 
(B), and (C), it is this : 


1 Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne, 1, 1926, 211 ff. 

2 See the ingenious and convincing study by К. Е. Johansen, ' Thesée et Іа Danse à Délos ', 
Det kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Arksologisk- Kunsthistoriske Meddelelser, Bd. ur, Nr. 3, 
1945, 12, 58 ff. In this study, the relation is shown between the François Vase in the Museum 
of Florence and references to the Geranos in Plutarch, Theseus, 9.d, and Lucian, Salt. 34. 

? Modern and popular Chinese versions can be followed up in W. Eberhard, T'ypen chinesischer 
Volksmárchen (FF Communications, No. 120), 1937, 55 ff. Eberhard cites 25 examples, including 
the Hsuan-chung chi and Tun-bhuang versions. He summarizes the story thus: (1) a poor young 
man finds fairies bathing in a river; (2) he wins one of them for his wife by taking her clothes ; 
(8) after many years she finds them again and flies up to heaven ; (4) the man pursues her ; 
(5) God commands eternal separation—they may meet but once a year (an astral conception, 
cf. the story of the Oxherd and the Weaver Maid: but of. also Urvadéi’s one night in the year 
together with Purüravas in the Satapatha-brahmana). Only in the Hsuan-chung ch and Tun-huang 
versions does it seem that the ‘ fairies ° assume bird-form. In several variants an ox tells the man 
where the fairies bathe, in one variant a deer tells him (as in several other Eurasian variants and 
also in a well-authenticated group of variants from Utah, U.S.A.). 
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Some bird-maidens, probably of a migratory species, were bathing in a 
lake, having left their feather-garments on its margin. A man came and 
saw them and took the feather-robe of one, thus forcing her to marry 
him. He hid her robe. They had children. But one day she recovered her 
feather-robe and flew to where she had come from, very likely with her 
children. ` 
The probability that the birds involved in early Far Eastern versions of the 

story were birds of passage becomes a certainty when we link them with birds 
in later versions from farther north and east—all the way to East Greenland 
and down the north-west coast of America. 


3. The archaic story 


What is the heart of the unforgettable narrative formula of the Swan 
Maiden, so deep and true and thoroughly human that it has been used in tales 
all over the Northern Hemisphere and beyond ? Why, for example, should the 
modern Scandinavians on arriving in Greenland have found that the tale had 
preceded them, and in better versions than they themselves could tell ?—better, 
since bare of the cheap magic and wonder that mar so many tales from the 
European and Asiatic melting-pot. 

The answer has been half-divulged already. At the animal level the story 
rests on the ways of birds of passage between spring (when they fly north to 
mate and rear their offspring) and autumn (when the urge to fly south comes 
over them). Towards the end of this period there is in some species, like the 
British Pink-footed Goose, a time when both the young (because they are not 
fully fledged) and the parents (because they are in moult) cannot fly, so that 
the change of mood when they can is dramatic. Man once had to tame his ducks 
and swans and geese, and so there was a time when he was able to observe how 
intensely the urge to fly away in autumn assailed his half-wild birds—all the 
more so if he had taken the precaution of cutting their wing-feathers. At this 
level, then, the story deals with birds of passage. But we can be more precise, 
since the perfect form of the tale possibly fuses two motifs, the widespread 
motif of gaining mastery over a girl by stealing her clothes while she is bathing 
(which is no great invention) and the other, that given her chance when the urge 
comes over her she will fly back with her children to wherever she came from : 
the first true ‘swan’-maidens must have been migratory and aquatic. 

The fusion (if fusion it were) of the motifs of the bird who has to fly away and 
of the girl who is won by stealing her clothes demands that the wife be both bird 
and woman, in fact a bird-woman, and therein lies her nature and her fate. 
Never does a story succeed in making it clear in the scene beside the lake whether 
the maiden appears as a bird.or as a human (or fairy), nor does it need to do so. 
She is at once both and neither. 

At the human level the story has to do with the pitiable lot of a girl from 
another tribe and territory who has been trapped into an unsuitable union 
through the guile and strength of a man. So much does it tell the woman's 
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side of the story—whether sympathetically from within or scathingly from 
without (at the expense of the ‘foreign woman ")—that one suspects its first 
tellers may have been women. 

Some or all of the fundamental aspects of the tale haunt even the most 
sophisticated or refined versions of the story-books. In the tale of ‘ Hassan of 
Basra’ in the Thousand-and-one nights, for example, much of the essential 
plot shines through the many accretions and elaborations so typical of that 
collection. The species of bird-maiden is not named ; but after she has been 
trapped in the usual way, albeit at a lakeside within a walled garden, her 
husband hides her feather-robe and places it in his mother's care before setting 
out on à journey. When his wife recovers it through the intervention of Hàrün 
al-Rashid's consort, she flies off with her little ones despite herself. The favourite 
daughter of the Emperor of all the Jinns, she flies home to the remote semi- 
mythical islands of Wak-Wak somewhere in the seas off China. The utter 
devotion of the husband who braves the perils of the journey to the back of 
beyond restores human affection to the bird-wife's heart, as in some more 
primitive Northern versions referred to below. 

As to the animal aspects of the tale. Various stories name the spring as 
the time of the descent of the swan-maidens to the pool! (The Tun-huang 
version, in keeping with the movements of cranes in China, postpones the time 
to the ripening of crops.*) Other stories make explicit mention of the bird- 
maiden’s urge to rejoin her sisters, that is, the flock. In one of two far north- 
eastern Asiatic Chukchi variants whose motifs correspond almost entirely with 
those of the widespread standard Eskimo version, we are told that the wife sees 
all the birds flying away and that she pines for her own land. She goes behind 
her tent and the wild geese give her feathers from their wings so that she 
and her children may fly away.? In the other Chukchi variant we read: ‘ It 
was time for the birds of passage to go southwards’. The woman could not 
sleep and all night long she gazed wistfully at them. As twelve geese passed 
she begged them to take her to her native land, and each gave her a feather, 
six for either wing.* In a Tlingit tale from the coast of British Columbia next 
to Alaska, a hunter’s two wives grow homesick at the onset of spring when the 
brants (brent-geese) fly up from the south ; and when the time comes for these 
birds to fly south again the women’s patience is exhausted and they elude 
their husband and rejoin the flock.5 In the Yakut tale to which I have referred, 

1 As, for example, in an Aleut-Eskimo tale from Kodiak Island, Golder, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xv1, 1908, 98 ff. 

? See the paragraph on the migration of cranes in China, below, p. 339. 

з W. Bogoras, ‘ Chuckchee tales’, Journal of American Folk-Lore, хїл, 1928, 429 ff. * Story 
of a bird-woman ’, told ın the summer of 1895 = Е. Coxwell, op. cit., pp. 82 f., translating an earlier 
Russian version by Bogoras. The motif of the gift of feathers recurs in an East Cheremiss 
version in which the swan-wife succeeds in flymg away after the third night of enforced marriage. 
See A. Genetz, Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, vu, 1889, pp. 125 f., No. 17. 

+ Bogoras, op. cit., 431 f. 


5 Swanton, ‘Tlingit myths and texts’, Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 39, 
1909, No. 24, p. 55, * The brant wives’. 
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а girl comes as опе of а flock of cranes from beyond the Third Heaven where 
the white God sits, whose ‘ younger brother collected migratory birds and united 
them into one society '. When she is married, this crane-maiden is told by her 
heavenly governess ‘ to become a Yakut’, whereupon the tips of her wings are 
clipped. In tales collected over an area ranging from the Chukchi to the 
Tlingit and including the whole Eskimo region, the husband pursues his wife 
to ' Bird-land or ‘ Bird-heaven’ (Tlingit: ‘ Brant Camp’), that is (until & 
is sublimated to ‘ Heaven’) to the southern habitat of the birds of passage. 
But in view of how one has to get there, more must be said about this later. 

With regard to the human aspects. The irreconcilability of birds and men 
comes out strongly in the Eskimo variants. When the hunter goes to Bird-land 
there is a fracas, which may sometimes end in the wife’s death. In the Tlingit 
variant the hunter eventually fights for his wife’s tribe, the Brants. Among the 
Chukchi, in the two variants told by Reindeer-men, the wife is only reclaimed 
when she is inducted into the tribe by being ceremonially smeared with 
reindeer’s blood, a part of the usual marriage ceremony. (Perhaps if her husband 
had done this in the first place she would never have flown away ?) In a Navaho 
tale three girls swimming in a lake are attributed to the Bird Clan, and when 
the wife flies away from Navaho she flies north. In Eskimo stories, the wife 
obtains her feather-dress again by saying that she has borne children, cannot 
she be trusted ? The sequel shows that she cannot, her bird-nature is too strong 
for her. (What wife from a far land can fail to be affected when she sees 
a bird spread its wings to fly ?) Food differences such as arise between a bride 
from another tribe and her husband are referred to in primitive tales of bird- 
maidens. In one Eskimo tale the goose-wife feeds on delicate grasses which 
geese like,? and in another the goose-wife refuses either to help cut up the whale- 
meat or to soil her fine white dress eating it.4 With such a background the 
Apsarases’ surfeit of ghee in the Rgvedic poem of ‘ Urvasi and Puriiravas’ 
takes on a new significance (though one would not expect a goddess to like 
ghee).5 With such contrasts between the families concerned it was inevitable 
that wives and mothers- or sisters-in-law should fall out. In variants from the 
civilized areas the idea of ' true love’ cuts across the bird-wife's nostalgia, 
and rather superficial magical taboos (like that of ‘ Urvasi and Purüravas °) 
intervene to maintain tension and retain the story’s poignancy. 

The next example was found after the completion of this article but for 
the section on dating, and on discovering it one felt that one had at last arrived 


1 Coxwell, op. cit., p. 266. 

2 Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxvi, 1953, 72. 

3 The variant from Kodiak Island, see p. 334, n. 1. ч 

4 Е. Boas, ‘ The Central Eskimo ', Sixth Annual Report of the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
1888, 615, 

5 See below, p. 345. И 

6 As in the variant from Kodiak Island, see p. 334, п. 1. The wife's sisters-in-law call her 
* goose-mouth ’. 
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at the remote lakeside of one's quest, for there upon it were swans lovely to the 
seeker’s heart. 

The following myth, taken from Uno Harva's masterly book on the religious 
ideas of the Altaic peoples ? draws together in a highly significant manner most 
of the main points that have so far been made in this section. Harva remarks 
that the hunting and killing of swans was regarded as a sin by many Siberian 
tribes, and he then narrates a myth of the Buryat. 

* One day three swans alighted beside a lake to swim. After taking off 
their swan-clothes, they transformed themselves into handsome women. 

A hunter by the name of Khoredoi, who was in hiding on the shore, stole 

one of their dresses and concealed it. When the swan-women had swum 

for a while, they came out of the water to dress, but the one whose clothes 
had been taken remained there, naked as she was, while the others flew 
away. The hunter thereupon took her and married her. In the course of 
the years the woman bore him eleven sons and six daughters. One day, 
after a long time, she remembered her old dress and asked her husband where 
he had hidden it, at which, trusting in the thought that his wife could 
abandon neither him nor their offspring, he decided to restore her marvellous 
robe to her. In order to see what she would look like in it, the woman put 
it on; but as soon as she had done so she flew up into the air through the 
smoke-hole of the tent. Hovering above her home, she called to those whom 
she was leaving : “ You are earthly beings and remain on earth, but I belong 
to Heaven and I am going to fly back there!" Then, mounting ever 
higher, she continued : “ Every spring, when the swans fly north, and every 
autumn when they return, you must perform special ceremonies in my 
honour!" Thereupon their swan-mother disappeared into the upper air. 

The Buryat narrate further that one of her daughters whose hands were 

sooty, tried to stop her mother from flying away by seizing her feet, so that 

they got black—and that is why swans have had black feet ever since.’ ? 

1 Tread first the myth and'then Harva’s illummating remarks on its ethnological background 
(вее p. 341, n. 6), after I had met it ın a mutilated form in Ohlmarks, Studien zum Problem 
des Schamanismus, 1939, 212 f., and then hardly more significantly in Eliade, Schamanismus 
und archaische Ekstasetechnik, 1957, 158, quoting Ohlmarks. Ав an editor of ‘ FF Communica- 
tions ', Harva had naturally referred the reader of this account of the Buryat myth to W. Eber- 
hard, Typen chinesischer Volkamarchen (ЕВС, No. 120), 55, that зв to various Chinese versions 
of the Swan Maiden story. At the corresponding point of his account, Ohlmarks referred to 
‘the story of Wayland, ete.’ (op. cit., 213). The present article may be regarded as Ohlmark's 
‘ete.’. And at the corresponding part of his work, Eliade refers the reader to Stith Thompson’s 
famous Motzf-index of folk-lterature, п, 10, 381, adding: ‘Noch haufiger ist das Motiv von 
der Vogelfee, die, mit einem Menschen verheiratet, wieder davonfliegt, sobald es ihr gelingt, 
sich der lange von ihrem Mann gehüteten Federn zu bemachtigen'. I was surprised to find 
that such excellent hints as Harva’s (1938), Ohlmarks's (1939), and Eliade's (French edition, 
1951, 150) had, so far as I knew, been ignored. 

2 Die religiésen Vorstellungen der altaischen Volker (FF Communications, No. 125), 1938. 

3 Harva, op. cit., 467 f£, quoting Skazanija burjat, zapisannyja raznymi sobwateljomi 
(ZVSORGO, т, 2), Irkutsk, 1890. Quoting а piece of the same or of an allied myth, Ohlmarks, 


op. cit., 212 f., cites N. N. Poppe, Opisanie mongolskich * éamanskich’ rukopise; (Zap. Inst. 
Vost.-ved. Ak. Nauk, 1), 1932, 195. 
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Harva then cautiously considers the possibility of a totemistic origin for the 
myth and recalls that as early as 1730 Ph. J. Strahlenberg had written of the 
Yakut: ‘Every clan reveres a given animal, such as the swan, the goose, the 
raven, etc., and abstains from eating the animal which it holds sacred ’.1 Other 
Buryat than the above-mentioned groups of Buryat similarly trace their descent 
from swans. The Khangin-people and the Serel-Mongols likewise have species 
of swans as their birds in association with the swan-myth ? ; and for the former 
there is a definite statement that they, too, avoided eating the Swan who was 
their ancestress.! Swans and their feathers are the subject of various tabaos 
in this region, and the Buryat in fact provide a sacrifice of drink for the swans 
when they arrive in the spring, and their women bow to the first swan of that 
season. 

The significance of this needs scarcely to be stressed if we add that most 
Siberian swans (like most Siberian geese) breed within a narrow belt on. the 
arctic littoral of Siberia, and that these north Siberian swans (Bewick's and 
Jankowski's, like the ones known in Western Europe) have black feet." The 
Buryat did not indulge in idle fancies: their myth tells us of the swans they 
knew. ' 

Uno Harva is at some pains to understand this myth of a swan-ancestress. 
He finds descent from a male Eagle or other animal ancestor far more com- 
prehensible, since (if I understand him well), an expectant mother can dream 
that she has been visited by such-and-such an animal, and nobody can con- 
tradict her, since there comes the child for all to see : whereas a man can dream 
that he mated with a Swan and have nothing to show for it.? This inclines 
Harva to think that the totem in question may originally have been a cob. 
This is to take an ingenious if rationalistic view of the matter. Totemistic 
identifications may arise in various ways. Only lack of evidence discourages 
the thought that, in an area of swan-breeding and spectacular swan-migration 
like that of northern Siberia and of Swan clans and Swan Maiden stories, 


! Harva, op. cit., 469. 

* Harva, op. cit., 471, quoting S. Sa&kov, Samanstvo v Sibiri (ZRGO 1804, 2), St. Petersburg ; 
G. №. Potanın, Oderki severo-zapadnoj Mongolii, ту, 1883, 24. The Ainu, too, sometimes trace 
descent from а swan-mother (seo J. Batchelor, Uwepekere or Ainu fireside зіотзев, 1924, 101 f£, 
‘The divine Swan’; late nineteenth century). The Ainu also knew а story about marriage 
with a heavenly maiden by stealing her clothes (apparently not feather-robes) while she is bathing 
(seo C. Etter, Ainu folklore, 1949, 155 ff). This may well be an offshoot of our ‘ celestial’ Far 
Eastern version (B), via either Japan or Korea. 

з Harva, op. cit., 471, quoting Saskov and Potanin. Marco Polo records that the Great Khan 
enjoyed staying at his city of Chagan-nor (‘ White Pool’) because of the abundance of swans 
on its waters. Later he says that when the Khan was at ‘Cachar Modun °, east of Peking, 
he flew his hawks at the numerous cranes and swans there. In accordance with their different 
myth of ongin, the house of Chingiz were free to kill birds sacred to others. 

4 Harva, op. cit., 470, on the authority of Potanin, see [read] n. 2, above. 

5 Harva, 1bid., 470. 

5 ibid. 

7 See p. 339, below. 

з Harva, op. cit., 473 f. 
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Swan Clan and Swan Maiden myth may never have been apart. They cohere 
perfectly, and all the more so where matrilineal conceptions are involved. This 
is all there is to say. 


4. The great migratory waterfowl 


It is clear from the foregoing that by inquiring into the facts of bird- 
migration and above all of the migration of the larger aquatic birds, it ought to 
be possible to define an area, however large, within which the Swan Maiden 
story can be said to be really at home, with an implication as to where it must 
have been exotic in the first place. The facts are these.! 

The prime fact about swans and geese and one that marks them off from 
most other birds is that they are ‘ characterised by their closely knit family 
life. Males and females pair for life, although a widowed individual will accept 
a new mate, and very exceptionally a male may change his consort or even 
become a polygamist. They share in the watch on the nest and the care of the 
brood. The family migrates and winters as a unit, the young normally 
remaining with the parents until the new breeding season '.? Swans and geese 
thus offer a fitting and even edifying allegory for human family relationships. 

Of swans there are five species. In the Northern Hemisphere there are 
three, all of them white. 

(i) The Mute Swan (Cygnus olor), domesticated in England but also wild 
here, and perhaps since long ago. Its distribution now extends from Britain 
across northern and central Europe to Central Asia, including only the north- 
west corner of India—and, of course, where it has been domesticated. Its 
breeding-grounds are in Sweden, Denmark, north Germany, the shores of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and a considerable indeterminate area east of the 
Caspian. Thus in the spring the Mute Swan has to fly north from north-west 
India in order to mate. 

(ii) Cygnus cygnus, and (iii) Cygnus columbianus are northern swans proper. 
Cygnus cygnus subdivides into the Whooper (C. c. cygnus) and the Trumpeter 
(C. c. buccinator). The Whooper breeds in the northernmost part of Scandinavia, 
north-east Russia, and a vast area of northern and central Siberia. Its southern- 
most extension outside the breeding season would seem barely to skirt the 
southern foothills of the Himalayas, but it includes North China, Korea, and 


1 T am indebted to my colleague Dr. John Carthy, of the Zoological Department, Queen Mary 
College, London, for his kindness in spending a morning with me at the Library of the Zoological 
Society of London, and finding and explaining the books on which the following section is based, 
and also to Mr. L. G. Ellis of the Library’s staff for the kind help he gave us. Dr. Carthy was 
also good enough to read through what I have written, but I accept responsibility for all its 
defects, zoological and otherwise. 

2 J. Delacour, The waterfowl of the world, x, 1954, 51. Thanks to the superb organization of this 
book, and not least to its maps, it was possible for me to place before the reader precise generaliza- 
tions in answer to the questions raised by the Swan Maiden story, so far as it concerns swans 
and geese. 

3 Delacour, op. cit., 62 ff. 
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Japan." The Trumpeter is an American bird which breeds in and about the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains.? Cygnus columbianus subdivides into the Whistling 
Swan (C. c. columbianus), which breeds on the Canadian Arctic islands and on 
the western Alaskan and Canadian arctic littoral ; Bewick’s Swan (C. c. bewicki), 
which breeds along the similarly narrow arctic littoral of eastern Europe and 
western Siberia; and Jankowski’s Swan (C. c. jankowskit), which breeds along 
the remaining arctic littoral of eastern Siberia. The two north Eurasian swans 
migrate far to the south, yet entirely avoid India. Jankowski’s Swan visits the 
greater part of China, and all of Korea and Japan on returning from the north.* 
(Yet, we remember, China preferred Crane Maidens.) 

There are many more kinds of geese than swans, but since they repeat the 
swans’ pronounced pattern of mating in the far north, it would be more effective 
to deal with them negatively. I will simply turn over the goose-maps of 
M. Delacour’s first volume and say which Eurasian geese breed noticeably 
south of latitude 50° (just north of which, to remind the reader who has no 
map, lie Great Britain and Kamchatka). Of true geese : 

(i) The Bar-headed Goose (Anser indicus) breeds on the lakes of Central 
Asia at high altitudes as far south as the Himalayas ; in the winter it migrates 
to almost the whole of India.* 

(ii) The Greylag (Anser anser rubirostris) breeds south of 40° №. only in 
Central Asia. Like the Bar-headed Goose it is only a winter visitor in India, 
and only in northern India at that.’ (Another winter visitor restricted to 
northern India is the Lesser White-fronted Goose, which nests on the north 
Siberian littoral.9) 

Among American true geese none comes in for mention: all keep strictly 
to the arctic littoral for breeding. Various kinds of American brents used to 
breed over areas extending as far south as Mexico. These are brown geese 
with a white patch on their black necks. To compare present breeding areas with 
past ones is to see North America as a vast slum," and the same is no doubt 
true of Eurasia. 

Five species of cranes winter in China with, in a few cases, further spread to 
Korea and Japan; but none of them breéds in China. All migrate to Siberia 
(Grus grus lilfordi; Grus monacha; Grus vipio; Grus leucogeranus), Tibet 
(Grus nigricollis), or Manchuria, North Korea, and northern Japan (Grus 
japonensis). Of these five species only one (except for its head) is pure white 
all over as the * white cranes’ of the Tun-huang story require, namely Grus 
leucogeranus. This White Crane winters in southern China and migrates to 
eastern Siberia in the spring in order to breed. It is therefore realistic that the 
Crane Maidens of the Tun-huang story should appear ‘when the crops are 
ripe ’, since it is then that they begin to move south from Siberia. But it follows 
that the Bird Maiden story in China could not have originated from the 


1 ibid., 1, 71 ff. 2 ibid., 1, 75 ff. 3 ibid., т, 82 ff. 
* ibid., 1, 141 ff. 5 jbid., 1, 101 ff. $ ibid., 1, 111 ff. 7 ibid., 1, map 20, p. 156. 
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observed habits of cranes, since it is essentially a wooing and mating story, 
and cranes woo and mate not in China but in Siberia. It is further in accordance 
with fact that in variants of the Far Eastern (B) version * from Japan, where the 
White Crane does not winter and cranes of any sort are not conspicuous over 
wide areas, there is no suggestion of a crane-maiden. Nevertheless, it has been 
pointed out to me? that a tale of a crane-wife is known in Japan to-day in 
which a man saves her from an arrow-wound and so wins her, but afterwards 
loses her through the breaking of a taboo, by watching her supernatural weaving. 
(It may be noted here that Grus antigone antigone breeds over the whole of 
northern India, but since it also winters there, there can be no question of a 
dramatic migration.) 

As to the swan in the Afwmi füdoki version from Japan, if we were to take a 
strictly ornithological view of it, its story could have wandered from the 
Sakhalin area, where the Whooper Swan breeds and from where (as also from 
Siberia) it flies to winter in Japan. For no other wild swan mates anywhere 
near Japan, though Jankowski’s also winters there. However, in an isolated 
instance other than purely ornithological solutions are possible. 

With regard to goat-suckers, Caprimulgus indicus jotaka breeds in south- 
eastern Siberia as far as the Amur and south to Kansu, Manchuria, and the 
mountains of north-west Fukien, and some of the Japanese Islands. It migrates 
through eastern China and winters in southern China and far beyond.’ The 
goat-sucker in China thus has one advantage over the other birds mentioned 
above, that a mating story could be attached to it that would come into the 
ken of some Chinese, of whom some in turn would not live far from Kiangsi, 
where the goat-sucker version was recorded c. A.D. 300 (?). 

The advances of agriculture during the past four thousand years will have 
restricted the breeding ranges of some of the migratory birds, no doubt, but 
not to а significant degree. For among students of bird-migration to-day the 
common assumption is that the great birds of passage fly north to breed so 
that they can take full advantage of the longer hours of the arctic and sub- 
arctic summer and feed their families adequately.5 Migration routes may have 
changed during the lifetime of the Swan Maiden story ; but until we go back 
to the last Ice Age there is nothing that can affect this picture materially. If 
archaic folk-tales involving animals have anything to do with life—and this 
l submit is so—then the homeland of the Swan Maiden story, the regions 
within which it would arise ever-new and be nourished by annual observation, 
must be sought in the far north of the Eurasian and American continents. 


1 See p. 329, above. 

2 By Мг. Е. J. Daniels. 

3 My authority for the crane is W. Makatsch, Der Kranich (Die Neue Brehm-Bucherei, 
Ht, 229), Wittenberg, 1959. It, too, is well organized and has excellent maps. 

4 Delacour, op. eit., І. map 11, рр. 84 f. See also p. 337, n. 2 (Ainu), above. 

5 J. L. Peters, Check-lst of the birds of the world, xv, 1940, p. 204. 

$ From a verbal communication by Dr. Carthy. 
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5. Shamanistic affinities 

‘The area circumscribed in the preceding section coincides largely with the 
region in which the classic forms of shamanism occur. A. Ohlmarks even goes 
80 far as to define a belt given by mean temperatures and lines north of which 

_ trees, certain types of food and cereals, reindeer, and the horse do not occur, 
in order to delimit objectively the ‘High Arctic’ zone within which and 
nowhere else ‘genuine’ shamanism is met with, whereas 'Sub-Arctic and 
remoter varieties of shamanism are imitated and induced." But even if the 
geographical region within which northern swans and geese breed did not 
remind one of the area of the extreme shamanistic cultures, the flights from 

© and to another place or plane of being that form an essential part of the Swen 
Maiden story would have required examination in the light of shamanistic 
practices. 

One widespread type of shaman’s dress simulated or suggested bird-costume. 
Ohlmarks writes (I translate): ‘It appears that the idea of the shaman’s 
spirit-journey through the air in a manner resembling the flight of birds is at 
the bottom of the so-called “ Bird-Type” of Asiatic shaman’s cloak. This 
phenomenon is entirely or at least predominantly High Arctic and North 
Central Siberian ’.2 According to Harva, head-feathers, wings, tail-feathers 
and even bird-claws abound on shamans’ costumes, whether actually taken from 
birds or rendered symbolically in leather. Ohlmarks further quotes Shiroko- 
goroff: ‘ The bird-costume is used by the shamans when they go to the upper 
world and when they need a light flying body, like that of birds . . .’,4 and he 
continues: ' This series of ideas strikes the eye very vividly in the Yakut 
picture of the heavenly journey of the shaman with the sacrificial animal : 
first the birds fly to show the way, then the animal, next the drum, and finally 
the shaman in his feather-costume raising himself aloft by virtue of this same 
costume and his dmágüts or chief helping spirit, who protects him or has entered 
into him. They all fly up to Heaven in an oblique line like a migratory flock 
of birds ’.5 Harva seems to have made a careful study of the avian aspects af 
the shamans’ bird-costumes * but neither Ohlmarks nor Eliade appears to have 
availed himself of it, since if they reject Harva’s analysis they do not say so. 
Whilst of course accepting the general idea of the ‘flight’ of the shaman’s 
spirit to the upper heavens, Harva distinguishes between the functions of 
various birds in greater detail. He finds that at least some Altaic tribes, like 
the Telenget,’ the Soyot, and the Karagass,? intended an Owl in their shaman’s 
costume, and that this bird was chosen not for its powers of flight but for its 
potency in frightening away malign spirits. This interpretation links the 
function of the Owl-costume with that of another widespread type of shaman’s 


1 Studien zum Problem des Schamanismus, 1939, 1 ff., and see maps 1-3, at the back of the 
book. 
2 Ohlmarks, op. cit., 211. 3 Harva, ор. cit., 510, and passim. 4 Ohlmarks, op. cit., 210. 
5 ibid., 210. 6 Harva, ор. cit., 503 ff. ? ibid., 503. 
8 ibid., 508. ? ibid., 509. 10 ibid., 524. 
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costume representing a horned beast, which also puts evil spirits to flight : 
for just as one Altaic shaman might wear antlers on his head, so another might 
wear an entire owl-skin, head and all, as a cap." The Dolgan, Yakut, and 
Tunguz shamans also wore bird-costumes ; but it is not clear to Harva which 
species of birds these were meant to suggest. The shamans of Manchuria 
wore images of birds on their head-dress.? A tale of the Golds relates how a 
spirit flying as a bird by beating its wings transformed its plumage into a 
shaman’s costume with feathers of iron.* The authorities do not seem to be in 
full agreement yet on how far these avian shaman's costumes are to be regarded 
as masks. There were certainly many divergent attitudes on the part of their 
wearers, and in many cases shamans' bird-costumes did not perform the function 
of masks. 2 

As bird-guides accompanying a shaman on his journey through the heavens, 
gulls might be chosen. Among the Yakut a dead gull was placed on the tip of a 
birch tree with its raised bill pointing south so that it could fly ahead of the 
shaman. Among the Yakut and Tunguz, iron diving-birds, especially guille- 
mots, were fastened to the shaman's apron as a magical protection while he 
dived down through the spirit-hole in the earth and so through subterranean 
waters. The Yakut-speaking Dolgan symbolized their shaman's journey 
through the nine heavens by a series of nine posts of increasing heights on the 
top of each of which wooden swans or geese were set, giving the appearance of a 
skein ascending." And when the shaman himself mounted a bird as, for example, 
when his horse tired during the horse-sacrifice, he summoned a goose, bestrode 
it, and, imitating its wing-beats with his arms, rode it to the Ninth Heaven.? 
It was also widely believed that he returned from the world of the dead riding 
on a goose.® According to Harva, the North Siberians as a whole believed that 
geese and diver-birds, especially the Red-throated Diver, are spirits.? But 
so far as mythology is concerned, he considers Eagles and Swans to have been 
pre-eminent. The former were thought to have brought the gift of shamanizing 
down from Heaven; the latter's role was discussed above." Both the eagle 
and the Siberian swans have remarkable powers of flight, and we see that in 
practice the goose, too, had a vital part to play in shamanizing. I myself 
have seen nothing to contradict the notion that eagles may have been appro- 
priate to male, swans and probably geese to female shamans. 

The foregoing requires some comment. 

(i) The male or female shaman's spirit-journey in bird form ends in the 
other world like that of the women in ' celestial versions of the Bird Maiden 
story, and offers obvious links with it, like the tale from the shamanizing 
Yakut, quoted above, in which seven crane-maidens descended from beyond 
the Third Heaven. 


1 ibid., 525 f. 2 ibid., 510. 3 ibid., 522 f. 4 ibid., 524. 
5 ibid., 546 f. в ibid., 519, fig. 84. 7 ibid., 549, fig. 104. 8 ibid., 555. 
9 ibid., 559. 10 ibid., 475. n ibid., 465 ff. 12 See p. 331, above. 
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(ii) The fact that a motif of the Bird Maiden story—the stealing of the bird- 
woman’s feather-dress and her inability to fly up to the sky without it—is 
applied to ancestresses of the Buryat, suggests that, as a myth, it is likely to 
be older and more firmly established in that tribe than a plain folk-tale. 

But there is another shamanistic aspect of Bird Maiden stories as told 
within the shamanizing areas. The husband pursues his wife and children, 
though of necessity by another means than flight. In Eskimo and Chukchi 
versions he makes his way through obstacles both formidable and foul until he 
approaches a mythical personage with this or that monstrosity in his nether 
regions. At this point, the husband senses that the mythical person might be 
offended to have been viewed from behind, so he tactfully contrives to appear 
before him face to face, and the sequel shows how right and clever this was of 
him. The mythical person is usually engaged in creating fish by cutting chips 
of wood, and at the husband’s request decides to help him by placing him on 
a great salmon or in a kayak with a lid, on condition that he keeps his eyes shut. 
The husband is whisked off at a great speed, and his first hint that he has arrived 
at his destination is that he sees his son on the shore. The boy tells his mother 
that his father has come, but she, now married to one of her own kind, is 
incredulous. The husband attempts to reclaim her. There is a fight during 
which sometimes many birds are clubbed to death. In one or two versions the 
man even kills his wife, in others she flies away. The Eskimo ending seems 
generally pessimistic ; but the Chukchi give the story a happy end.! 

If the wife flew to her land by an upper route, it looks very much as though 
the husband followed her by a nether route of equally shamanistic aspect. 

A further analogy between shamanistic beliefs and Bird Maiden stories is 
that if a shaman is operating in the yurt his spirit will rise through the roof- 
vent like the bird-woman in the Buryat Ancestress and the Tun-huang versions.? 
For if one's destination is the Upper World, this clearly saves fussy corners 
such as an exit through doors, or windows (if any), would necessitate. The roof- 
vent was the proper place through which to send up sacrifices 3: it was, in 
a well orientated universe, the front door for souls and for all heavenly beings. 

Another conception which might well be quoted under this heading is that 
in archaic society ' foreign women ' (of whom bird-women are the quintessential 
type) are xegularly suspected of sorcery, especially if they axe of inferior culture.* 
Thus there is a possible link between ‘foreign women’ and 'she-shamans' 


1 Eskimo variants: Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xit, 1899, p. 171, No. 7 (Smith 
Sound); Rink, Tales and traditions of the Eskimo, 1875, 145 (Davis Strait); Rassmussen, Nye 
mennesker, 1905, 181, retold by №. Penzer, The ocean of story, viu, 1927, 228 f. ; and see p. 334, 
n. l, and p. 335, n. 4, for other Eskimo versions. For the Chukchi variants of the story see 
р. 334, n. 3-4, above. 

2 Among the Buryat, the shaman climbs up a sacral birch tree in his yurt and out through 
the smoke-vent in order to symbolize his ascent to Heaven. Ohlmarks, op. cit., 129 f. 

3 Eliade, Schamanismus und archaische Ekstasetechnik, 385. 

4 See, for example, Egil's struggle with the ‘ Lappish ' wife of King Eirik when he was the 
latter’s prisoner at York, Egil's saga, ch. 59. 
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who abandon their husbands and fly up through their roof-vents in feather-robes. 

Another shamanistic conception which may be linked with the Swan Maiden 
story is one according to which, to quote Dr. Waley, ' the shaman's relation 
with the Spirit is represented as a kind of love-affair'. Dr. Waley also refers 
to this relationship as a ‘mantic honeymoon '. The shaman may be either a man 
or a woman, and the Spirit is always of the opposite sex. This conception under- 
lies ‘ The nine songs’ from the Ои tzt of the fourth century B.c. Emerging 
from his trance, the shaman (like certain medieval European mystics) feels 
as though abandoned by his or her Spirit-lover, who ascends to Heaven, some- 
times from a mythical mountain. Dr. Waley regards this as a peculiar form of 
shamanism, not having found it in the classical areas of Siberia, Manchuria, 
and Central Asia.! 

These various cross-connexions between shamanistic beliefs and practices 
on the one hand and stories about bird-maidens on the other, are surely 
occasioned by the fact that over a wide area, not least that of northern Asia and 
America, the souls of those who can project them from their bodies while still 
alive (like the souls of the dead) were imagined as birds with great powers of 
flight, whether predators or birds of passage. Since only the latter come into 
question in Bird Maiden stories there is a painful gap in our knowledge here, 
in that more requires to be known about the typical birds of female shamans. 


6. Dating 


The nature of the Swan Maiden story and its distribution in Eurasia and 
North America suggest that it is an archaic story. It is the sort of story that 
might be many thousands of years old. The earliest date that has emerged 
during this discussion, however, is c. A.D. 300 (?) in China. 

An ancient Indian text, Rgveda x.95, a dramatic dialogue between Urvasi 
and Purüravas, and a passage in the Satapatha-brahmana, which deals with the 
same subject, have sometimes been mentioned as developments of the Swan 
Maiden story. If this could be substantiated our earliest date would recede 
to circa the sixth or tenth centuries В.С. 

The relationship between Rgveda x.95 and the Satapatha-brahmana is 
highly problematic and it is likely to remain so.? The latter quotes 15 of the 
former’s total of 18 strophes and amplifies them with a coherent narrative, 
so that two theoretical possibilities present themselves: (i) that, like certain 
Eddie poems very near to it in style, Rgveda x.95 drew in an extremely cryptic 
manner, full of kennings and innuendos, upon an oral narrative tradition which 
also provided the matter for the narrative parts of the Satapatha-brahmana ; 
or (ii) that the account in the latter text was spun out of the former. (One can 
also imagine various degrees of transition between these alternatives.) Careful 


1 The reference was supplied by Dr. Waley. See his The nine songs : a study .of shamanism 
in ancient China, 1955, 13 f., 47, 52. But see my Addendum, below. 

2 I am indebted to Professors A. L. Basham and J. Brough, and to Mr. J. C. Wright, for 
advising me on what constructions it was permissible to place on the text of Rgveda x.95. 
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study reveals that neither alternative can be upheld nor even be shown to 
be probable, for those phrases in the Rgveda poem which might have had a 
vital bearing on a possible Amor-and-Psyche-cum-Swan-Maiden story (which 
is what the Satapatha-brhmana may present) are hopelessly obscure, lexically 
uncertain or embedded in sentences to which the key has been lost, if indeed 
they give us the authentic text. Thus the implied taunt of cowardice and the 
bleating of sheep in str. 3, and the supposed names of Apsarases in str. 6 of 
Geldner’s rendering ! are altogether too hazardous to build on. The mention 
in str. 9 of Urvagi’s companions who are to preen themselves ‘ like waterfowl ’ 
(atáyo ná—the best etymological guess suggests ‘ ducks ") is a simile coupled 
with another simile which has to do with the champing of stallions! "There is 
no means of knowing from internal evidence what part the lightning played, 
nor can it be shown that the scene was set beside the water (though goddesses 
have laid aside their clothes, str. 8). The narrative implied by Rgveda x.95 
is thus as follows : | 
The goddess Urvasi and King Purüravas had married, but we are not 
told how they came to do so, only that she warned him on the first day that 
unhappiness lay ahead of them (str. 11). Urvasi had since abandoned har 
husband, he has just found her with her companions and begs her to speak 
with him (str. 1). She claims to have stayed with him for four years, meeting 
his excessive demands for love, even when disinclined (str. 5). Either before 
or after leaving him she had borne him a son, and she clearly means to keep 
him, although later a heroic future on earth awaits him (str. 7, 13). His 

birth had been witnessed by goddesses ; river-nymphs reared him (str. 7). 

During her time on earth Urvasi’s shape was other than her accustomed one 

(str. 16). It seems certain that Urvasi did not return to her husband during 

his life on earth. 

There are two details which recall incidents in true Swan Maiden stories. 
First, Purüravas' statement that he wanted to make friends with the super- 
natural ladies who had laid aside their clothes (str. 8) (it is tempting to think 
that they were Apsarases) Second, Urvasi’s seemingly scornful innuendo 
that she has had (more than) enough ghee (str. 16). We may add to this the 
general suggestion that Urvasi had been somehow coerced into their partner- 
ship, contrasting with the phrase in the Satapatha-brahmana to the effect that 
Purüravas was loved by the nymph Urvasi. 

It must be conceded that the poet of Rgveda x.95 was implying a narrative 
in which a goddess, having married a mortal, bore him a son and finally 
abandoned him in order to return to where she came from. In whichever 
way the author of the account in the Satapatha-brühmana came to do so, he 
made the following additions or changes : 

It is Urvasi who is so demanding in love. Purüravas must not let her 


1K. Е. Geldner, Der Rig-veda aus dem Sanskrit ins deutsche ubersetzt und mit einem laufenden 
Kommentar versehen, тїт (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 35), 1951, pp. 298 ff. The alleged names 
of the Apsarases: р. 301. 
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see him naked. The Gandharvas, wishing for her return, contrive a stratagem, 
at which Отуаќї connives: they steal the lambs tied to her bed, and she 
taunts Purüravas with cowardice, so that he throws discretion to the winds 
and leaps naked out of bed, whereupon they illumine him with a flash of 
lightning and so give Urvasi her excuse to disappear. Wandering in his 
sorrow, Purüravas comes to a lotus-lake on which water-nymphs are 
swimming in the shape of ati, among them Urvadi. She recognizes him, 
and they all appear to him (in human form). At the end of the quotation 
from Rgveda x.95, Urvasi promises herself to Purüravas for one night in 
the year and then instructs him in the proper sacrifices, especially how to 
make ritual fire with a drill. 
Of this it might be said that if the author had nothing but Rgveda x.95 
to go on (and а few Rgvedic passages, like 1x.78.3, which firmly link the 
Apsarases with water), he was an ingenious writer, since he successfully fused 
two separate narrative elements: first, a taboo to do with the sight of naked- 
ness between a divine and a mortal lover (compare the ‘ Amor and Psyche’ 
type of story); second, an essential element of the Swan Maiden story which, 
however, can and does exist separately, namely that a man comes to a lakeside 
and finds bird-women swimming on it, that is, women who can change into 
birds and back again into humans, either with or without feather-dresses. 
These two narrative elements are of course highly compatible, and they there- 
fore tend to attract each other. In the fourteenth century German metrical 
romance Friedrich von Schwaben,* a princess is forced by a spell to await a lover 
who will sleep with her for a number of nights in the year without the loss of her 
honour and even without seeing her. When the set term is about to be fulfilled, 
he is tricked by a hostile magician into making a light and looking at her, 
whereupon she flies off to the clearest pool in the world. Later the prince sees 
three white doves 3 fly to the pool at midday, leave their clothes on its bank 
and go to bathe. He then seizes the clothes of one, and after some argument 
forces the shivering princess (who quite fails to recognize him) to marry him, 
thus breaking the enchantment. It is more reasonable to suppose that the 
motif of the taboo concerning nakedness and the motif of the bird-maidens 
were attracted to each other independently in the Satapatha-brahmana and 
Friedrich von Schwaben than that there was an historical connexion between 
the two stories. 
At this point it must be emphasized that although Urvaéi and her com- 


1 As for example in the Old Irish Dream of Oenghus, which is not a ‘ perfect? Swan Maiden 
story (see p. 326, n. 1). Oenghus was told to go in human shape to the border of a loch and 
to call the maiden Caer, who was a swan and a maiden in alternate years. Oenghus did as he was 
bidden, and Caer came to him as a swan. ‘ He east his arms about her. They fell asleep in the 
form of two swans, and went round the lake three times.’ 

? Ed. M. H. Jellinek in Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 1, 1904. See especially p. xviii for 
the occurrence of the name ‘ Wieland ’ in the MSS. 

3 These are the standard doves of the Near Eastern and European fairy stories and may be 
regarded as an urbanization of the motif. 
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panions in the Satapatha-brühmama can change from water-bird to human 
shape and back, they do not lay aside feathery robes, nor does Purüravas 
seize a robe as a means of forcing Urvasi to marry him. 

On the other hand, it is not excluded that both Rgveda x.95 and the 
Satapatha-brahmana version ате derived from a conflation of an Amor and 
Psyche story and a Swan Maiden story. In such a conflation, the effect of the 
taboo concerned with nakedness, which amply motivates the separation, would 
inevitably lead either to (i) a ‘ blinding’ of all that originally had to do with 
feather-robes and ‘ bird-migration'; or to (ii) a displacement of the wooing 
beside the lake, if it were retained (as in Friedrich von Schwaben) ; or possibly 
to both (i) and (ii). Theoretically the features of Rgveda x.95 and the version 
in the Satapatha-brahmana could be accounted for in such terms. Thus, in 
the former, (а) the absence of any mention of how Urvasi and Purüravas 
had met; (b) the sheep and the lightning (however ill-understood as they 
Stand); (c) the later scene where the goddesses have laid aside their clothes ; 
(d) the oblique reference by a simile to waterfowl; (e) the goddess's apparent 
intention to keep her son for some time; (f) her surfeit of human food. 
(Motifs (c)-( f) would have become stunted under the influence of the taboo 
implied by (b). The same would apply to the version of the Satapatha-brahmana, 
only the motifs concerned, as befits its less cryptic style, would be more explicit : 
for instance the taboo, the Gandharvas’ stratagem, and the bird-women on 
the lake.) 

It can be neither proved nor disproved that there was in Vedic or Brahmanic 
times, that is c. 1000 в.с. or c. sixth century B.c., a ‘ perfect’ Swan Maiden 
story, current in north-west India. A story conflated with a version of the 
Amor and Psyche story might have been introduced by the Aryans from the 
north-west; and if it had been so introduced, this would have been quite 
natural, since the breeding areas of the great migratory waterfowl are not in 
India or even in north-west India, but to the north-east, north, and north-west 
of the subcontinent. The addition of the taboo concerning nakedness might 
have been occasioned by the Aryans having come to a land where they ‘ forgot’ 
the mating of wild swans and geese because they no longer observed it or were 
no longer in touch with others who observed it. I have seen no version of 
the ‘ perfect? Bird Maiden story of my ‘ Type II’ in an Indian folk-tale (those 
usually quoted lack the feather-robe motif) except, perhaps significantly, the 
beautiful tale of ‘ Harata Kunwar’ from the Tibeto-Burman Mikir of Assam. 
Nor have I seen any early literary version from India. It has yet to be shown 
that the Swan Maiden story is in any sense native to India, even if the Aryans 
may have brought it, and then lost it.? 

1 Stack, ed. Lyall, The Mikir, 1908, 55 ff. The material was collected c. 1884. 

2 Even in Somadeva’s Kathé-sarit-sigara, see Penzer, The ocean of story, үш, 1927, 58 
(Tawney’s translation), the bird elementis absent ; for the ascetic steals the clothes of a heavenly 
maiden while she bathes and she, as a result of a curse, becomes his wife. The only connexion 


with a bird is that the maiden can fly up to Heaven. But so can the ascetic when he has eaten 
their child. A story of the eleventh century. 
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The earliest date I have seen quoted for the West is that of the Eddie 
Volundarkvida— thirteenth century and earlier’, but how much earlier one 
cannot tell. The plot of the relevant part of this lay, together with its later 
explanatory prose introduction, is, briefly, that Wayland and his two brothers 
whilst out hunting took and married three swan-maidens (conceived as 
valkyries) whom they found spinning flax on the shore of a lake with their swan- 
dresses * beside them. It is not said explicitly that the men seized their feather- 
garments. For seven winters the women stayed, the eighth they passed in 
longing, but in the ninth a compelling urge parted them. They flew south to 
seek battles. Wayland’s brothers pursued their wives, but he remained for his 
more traditional adventures (to which the carvings of the famous seventh 
century Franks Casket allude), at the end of which, like another cunning smith, 
Daedalus, whose story he inherited, he raised himself aloft on a pair of wings 
he had made—surely the trait in his original story which attracted to itself the 
Swan Maiden story with its similar suits of feathers. When this amalgamation 
took place is uncertain. In the fourteenth-century German Friedrich von 
Schwaben already alluded to, Friedrich, having lost his wife through the 
magician’s trick, assumes the name of ‘ Wieland’ (Wayland) and goes out in 
search of her. Since the Eddie Vélundarkvida shows linguistic marks of German. 
influence, and since the swan-maidens of the one poem and the dove-maidens 
of the other are married off to three brothers, it has been argued that the 
connexion between the Lay of Wayland and the Swan Maiden story may ante- 
date the thirteenth-century Eddic version by some hundreds of years.? This is 
possible, but again there is nothing very firm to build upon, since the 
resemblances are slender: the name of Wayland was used freely in folk- 
tales over a wide area of the Germanic world; the bird-maidens in Friedrich 
von Schwaben are the regular doves of Continental European and Near Eastern 
fairy tale ; and Friedrich's two brothers are absent from the scene beside the 
lake. Until something else turns up, the earliest dependable date for the 
story in the West must remain ‘ thirteenth century and earlier’. It is probably 
not due to chance that this earliest known Western version should come from 
the North and present genuine swan-maidens with feather-garments and a 
strong urge to migrate south, albeit for the battlefield. Furthermore, though 
it is unlikely, it is not impossible that the Icelanders received the story from the 
Eskimo by way of their colony in Greenland (since before д.р. 1000) or at least 
received a new impulse from that quarter. It is also possible, yet unlikely, 
that the Greenland Eskimo received such an impulse from a Swan Maiden 
story of the colonists. 


1 álptarhamir, i.e. ‘swan body-casings': cf. fiadrhamr elsewhere in the Edda (of gods); 
and Old Saxon federhamo (ninth century) and Old English federhama (of angels). 

2 Professor Basham points out in The wonder that was India, 1954, 317, that ‘ sometimes the 
apsarases appear in the role of valkyries, raising slain heroes from the battlefield and bearmg 
them to heaven to be their lovers '. On pp. 405 ff. he gives a condensed account with some verse 
translations of the Satapatha-brahmana version of * Urvaéi and Purüravas °. 

з cf, Н. Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, тї, 2, 1934, 77 ff. 
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7. Conclusion 


І have tried to show above that the Swan Maiden story was ‘ really at home’ 
in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions where mating and migrating swans, 
geese, and cranes, and totemistic and shamanistic conceptions were, until 
comparatively recently, all part of everyday life and must have been even 
more so the farther back we go for many thousands of years, so that each factor 
must have nourished the other in the imagination of the tribesmen. But 
where did the story originate ? 

Applied to a story of this sort the question is meaningless. It is possible, 
merely because it cannot be disproved, that a brilliant Indian narrator some 
time before the beginning of our era and for the one and only time in human 
history fused the motif of the stolen robe with that of the bird-wife who flew 
away and that this story caught on and travelled round the Northern Hemis- 
phere, so that, for example, the poor Buryat, Chukchi, and Eskimo gratefully 
received it and even enriched their mythology with it. This is possible: yet 
not only is there no evidence for this assumption, but one can also account for 
its origin with far greater precision than for the origins of more archaic fairy 
tales. This belief derives from the mythology of nineteenth-century German 
Sanskritists, of whom the most influential in the field was Th. Benfeyt The 
fact that the late Dr. Penzer, sitting at his desk in 1926-7, could weave together 
the motifs of the stolen clothes (as in the Prem sagar, following the Bhagavata- 
purana) and that of the bird-maidens (as in the Satapatha-brahmana)? is 
no guarantee that any Indian narrator did so at any time before 1927, or 
before the story of 'Harata Kunwar’ was collected from the humble Mikir 
of Assam some time prior to 1884 ?—except in the eyes of those who are con- 
vinced a priori that all good folk-tales came from India. 

If the arguments above have any force, the Swan Maiden story could, 
despite its apparently complex form, have arisen, been nourished by the 
facts of life, been forgotten and renewed in the northern regions to which 
I have directed my attention, and only in such a sense can one speak of this 
story's ‘ origins’. So far as the literary versions of Asia and Europe are con- 
cerned, these ‘ origins ° would be north Eurasian ; though Swan Maiden stories 
will have come into being in Arctic and sub-Arctic America or have been 
imported thither from north-east Asia or—who knows ?—both together. There 
is also definite evidence that for its part Arctic America exported a Swan 
Maiden story to the north-east Asiatic Chukchi by way of the Western Eskimo 
(see p. 334, n. 3). 

Since it seemed possible to go to the heart of the problem by going to the 
heart of the story, І have risked provoking specialists in the field of the 


1 See Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, 1859, pp. 263 ff. 
2 Without feather-garments ; The ocean of story, vri, 213 ff. 
3 See p. 347, n. 1. 
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comparative study of folk-tales, for whilst taking careful note of their findings! 
I have preferred to go my own way. It appeared unlikely that any further 
advance could be made unless one were to take the Swan Maiden story as a vital 
higher unity—as an archaic work of art—and not merely as an ingenious 
amalgamation of motifs. Stories in which ordinary clothes are stolen should, 
I thought, be disregarded : only a clear link with birds or with flight would 
entitle them to be considered. And allstories that deal with doves and the like 
which turn into girls on striking the ground, it was assumed, must appear as 
secondary when compared with those presenting swan-, goose-, and crane- 
maidens—as pretty devices of the civilized or half-civilized narrator. (In this 
connexion it is interesting to see European versions of the tale advancing 
with the help of story-loving half-breeds from Hudson Bay towards the area of 
archaic Bird Maiden stories, in a Canadian Shushwap tale ?; and other examples 
could be cited.) 

The archaic Swan Maiden story seems to have run thus. There was a man 
at the margin of a lake who saw some girls bathing. They had laid aside the 
feather-garments in which they had flown along, and left them on the brink. 
Or more likely he had seen them fly down from the sky in the shape of some 
migratory waterfowl, and then undress. He took the feather-clothes of the 
youngest. The others donned their feathers and flew away. But by with- 
holding the clothes of the youngest he forced her to marry him—for how could 
she fly away without them? (Moreover there was a compulsion in archaic 
society away from the tropics that if a man saw a woman naked something 
radical, such as marriage, must ensue.) The man hid her clothes, and they 
reared a family. (With birds this would have been the same year. With humans 
it must be the next year and later.) But as soon as the bird-woman regained her 
powers of flight, her longing for her kind overmastered her, and she flew off 
with her young ones. 

The man, in the first place, is likely to have been a hunter, as in many 
extant archaic versions, that is, an ordinary man out hunting, since only he 
would be after birds and hidden at the lakeside. The wild birds would not have 
descended had they seen him. When the attitude of naive realism weakens, 
the man is portrayed as an old bachelor or as a man too poor to have married 


1 Apart from copious references to Swan Maiden stories of all kinds I was able to derive 
little help for my present purpose from Holmstróm's Studier, see p. 328, n. 1 

2 See J. Teit, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 11, 1907, p. 727. The green 
and red garters give it away that we have to do with the French and then French-Canadian 
story of ‘La Belle-jarretiére-verte °, see Barbeau, ‘Contes populaires canadiens ', Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, xxx, 1917, 361 ff. Cf. also D. Farrand, ' Traditions of the Chileotin 
Indians °, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, п, 1900, p. 26, No. xi, where Farrand 
agrees that some elements are probably French. The part of the pursuit in which the lovers turn 
into ducks must certainly be so. 

In her sentiments on this score the queen of Candaules, and later queen of Gyges, was 
old-fashioned. As Herodotus remarks when telling her story: ' With the Lydians as with 
most barbarian races, it is thought highly indecent even for a man to be seen naked’ (The 
histories, bk. 1, transl. A. de Selincourt). 
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(as in the Far Eastern version (B))—why else should he have truck with birds ? 
Another change enters the story when the Bird-land to which the wife returns 
is identified with ‘ Heaven '. The bird-woman then becomes a heavenly maiden, 
thus accentuating the mésalliance and offering a tempting link with other stories 
in which mortals marry gods. Such unions must end unhappily, unless it please 
Heaven to raise a hero by this means, or to found a noble family. 

The sad ending of the archaic story—the bird-woman flies away with the 
children—invites continuations in which a masculine outlook is evident: the 
man will seek and recover his family, even if it entails a hazardous journey to 
the Other World. Once he has arrived there, things may go well or ill. The 
woman's bird-nature may persist till the end ; or, as in a widespread civilized 
version (in which ‘ true love’ triumphs), she freely returns with him and there 
is a great pursuit by one of her parents who is inevitably a great magician, 
in the course of which (is this an archaic throw-back ?) the pair finally deceive 
the pursuer by transforming themselves into a duck or ducks swimming on 
a lake. 

Such appear to be the dynamics of this lovely and true story. 


ADDENDUM 


Soon after handing in the foregoing for the press, I chanced on H. Findeisen, 
Schamanentum, 1957, whose ch. 2, n. 19, refers to that writer’s Mensch und Tier 
als Liebespartner in der volksliterarischen Überlieferung Nordeurasiens und in 
der amerikanischen Arktis, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schwan- 
frauerzahlung und ihrer Genese (Abhandlungen und Aufsätze aus dem Institut 
fiir Menschen- und Menscheitskunde, Nr. 35), Augsburg, 1956, and whose 
ch. 2, n. 21 cites his ‘Das Marchen von der Schwanfrau im mongolischen 
Vólkerbereich (unpublished). Through the generosity of Dr. Findeisen I was 
able to read both studies at short notice. 

In the former, Dr. Findeisen begins with an interesting variant of the 
Buryat Swan Ancestress myth (see above, p. 336) collected by himself, and then 
discusses with insight various types of marriage, in folk-tales, between humans 
(of either sex) on the one hand and birds and beasts on the other, in terms of 
palaeolithie hunter mentality, a mentality which deals in easy transitions 
between human and animal states and of which the north Siberian and American 
tribes must be regarded as the surviving exponents in the Northern Hemisphere. 


1 References to Swan Maiden stories were obtained from Holmstróm's Studier over svanjung- 
frumotivet already referred to, and from Stith Thompson’s great works: Motif-index of folk- 
literature, motifs B 653.1 (marriage with a bird-maiden), Е 302.4.2 (a fairy comes into a man’s 
power when he steals her wings; she leaves him when she finds them), K 1335 (seduction or 
wooing by stealing the clothes of a bathing girl); and Tales of the North American Indians, 
1921, 198, 356. 

I am grateful to Professor Kenneth Jackson for suggesting how I might bring this inquiry 
more into line with eurrent practice in folk-tale studies than was originally the case. 
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This must be read for itself (it recurs in essence in ch. 2 of Schamanentum, 
* Schamanentum und “ Tierschicht " °). Dr. Findeisen's variant of the Buryat 
myth (Mensch und Tier als [nebespartner, p. 1) is from the region of Irkutsk. 
In it, the husband is called Tangkalshing, a Buryat who lived with the Chorin- 
Buryat. He returns the swan-maiden's underwear, but not her robe. When, 
after bearing him ten children, she feels the urge to fly away, she dulls his wits 
with kumys and then asks for her feather-robe. Most significantly, in her last 
words to her daughters and sons she tells them to become shamans. On pp. 6-7 
Dr. Findeisen shows, at least for the Turkmens, that the sex of an animal totem. 
is a matter of indifference, above all in the case of birds (cf. p. 342, above). 

In his unpublished study, Dr. Findeisen shows that the Shara and Khangin 
clans of the Buryat also had the Swan Maiden myth and that the chieftains 
of the Dórbót used it as a genealogicallegend. In agreement with W. G. Bogoras 
(Mif ob umirajuscem i voskresajuscem zvere’, Chudazestvennyj folklor, 
Moscow, I, 1926, 67 f.) he again ascribes the Swan Maiden story to the palaeo- 
lithic epoch and rejects the theory of Indo-European origin on the grounds of 
its archaic mentality and geographical distribution. At the end of section B, 
he calls for an examination of versions collected from beyond the frontiers of 
the old agrarian cultures—a call which it is hoped the present article goes 
some way to answer. 

Lastly, in Schamanentum, p. 46, Dr. Findeisen refers to L. Sternberg, 
‘Divine election in primitive religion’, Conférence faite au XXIe Congrès 
International des Américanistes, Göteborg, 1924, 1925, 472-512, according to 
which (on the basis of Yakut, Buryat, Teleut, Soyon, and north-east Siberian 
materials) certain shamans are possessed by female spirits who have fallen 
in love with them. Cf. Dr. Waley’s statement on The nine songs and the classical 
area of shamanism (p. 344, above). Reading my proofs on vacation abroad, 
I have been unable to scrutinize Sternberg’s evidence. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
А SASSANIAN SILVER BOWL FROM GEORGIA 


In discussing some Pahlavi inscriptions on silver vessels I recently drew 
attention to the importance of their determinations of weight for the dating 
of the objects (BSO AS, xxu, 1, 1959, 132-4). In the specimens then investigated 
the standard of weight, a drachm of a little under 3 grammes, sufficed to prove 
that the silver vessels, supposedly Sassanian, had in fact not been made before 
the eighth century. 

An altogether different case is presented by a silver bowl found, in the course 
of scientifically conducted excavations, in a tomb (No. 2) at Armazi, the ancient 
capital of Georgia. Its Pahlavi inscription was first mentioned, with a tentative 
reading, by G. Tsereteli in the' course of his article in Vestnik Drevney Istora, 
1948, part 2, p. 55. The reading was repeated in the monumental work on the 
excavations at Armazi, which contains a full description of the various objects 
found, Mtszeta, 1, Georgian edition, 1955, pp. 45 sq., especially p. 46, col. A top ; 
Russian edition, 1958, pp. 52 sq., especially p. 52, col. B below; with pl. xLrx 
(in both editions) showing the inscription on the rim of the bowl. The Russian 
edition carries an additional annotation, p. 53, n. 1, in which the existence of an 
alternative reading by Sh. Amiranashvili is mentioned. This has now been 
supplied by that scholar in his article ‘Une coupe en argent du début de 
l'époque sassanide provenant des fouilles d' Armasiskhevi (Géorgie) ', Riv. degli 
Studi Or., xxxiv, 3-4, 1959, 149-62 (with better photographs of the inscrip- 
tion, on plate ш). Dr. Lang very kindly brought this article to my notice. 

The inscription is badly damaged by corrosion in various places, but its 
final portion, which contains the determination of the weight, is beautifully 
clear : 

'symy s zo wa ж w ZWZN- 

This passage has not been entirely understood by the Georgian scholars. 
'symy was combined with the following s, misread as ’rsmys, and regarded as 
a personal name by Amiranashvili; in fact it is the Pahlavi word for * silver’ 
(from denpov; Book Pahlavi and Manichaean Middle Persian 'sym). Both 
disregarded the important figure ‘1’ after ZWZN, the ideogram for ‘ drachm `, 
and so Tsereteli assumed that the weight was stated to be 53 drachms; in 
this he was followed by Amiranashvili, who, however, apparently unfamiliaz 
with Pahlavi figures, regarded the sign for ‘10’ as one for ‘50’ and read the 
two signs for ‘20’ as letters (dd). It should be remembered that figures fre- 
quently follow denominations of weight in Pahlavi, therefore ZWZN-1 can 
only mean ‘one drachm’ and the figure ‘53’ (which Tsereteli correctly 
recognized) necessarily refers to the preceding s, clearly an abbreviation of the 
name of a weight. 

We need not search long for a multiple of the drachm expressed by the 
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letter s: itis evidently orarjp (in Pahlavi pronounced satér), i.e. tetradrachm.t 
The weight of the bowl is therefore given as 53 x 4 + 1 = 213 drachms. It 
actually weighs 850 grammes. Hence a drachm was $29 = 3:991 grm.; the 
fact that the author of the inscription was not satisfied with a round figure 
in staters, shows that the weight was accurately determined. The drachm 
thus found agrees perfectly with the Sassanian drachm : the maximum average 
weight of the coins issued by the early Sassanian kings from Shàpür I to 
Ваһтат V never falls below 3-90 nor rises above 4-05 grm. (only the coins of 
the founder of the dynasty, Ardashir, are slightly lighter, having à maximum 
average of 3-85 according to Mordtmann). 

The remainder of the inscription tells us who the owner of the bowl was. 
His name, as recognized by Amiranashvili, was p'pky = Papak. It is followed, 
according to Tsereteli, by bth3y bgy "rthátr В[ЕН | bgy . . . ‘ the bitaxs of the 
divine ArtaxSaé@r, son of the divine . . .'. While this reading is substantially 
correct, I cannot accept the second word (bgy), which in fact is ВАН ‘воп’; 
all the published photographs (especially Mtsxefa, 1, pl. XLIX, no. 1) indicate 
that the concluding letter of this word is H. After ’rthitr the photographs show 
merely an area of corrosion, then an isolated p, then a space of about four 
letters, then again the word bth [sy]. Doubtless more traces can be seen on the 
original, so we should follow Tsereteli in assuming that two words, each begin- 
ning with b-, stand after "rthátr ; as, however, the first bgy proved to be BRH, 
it seems likely that the second bgy, too, should be read as BRH, in which case 
the other word beginning with b- may have been b[tháy]. The subsequent -p- 
has been restored p['p]ky by Amiranashvili (this was envisaged first by 
Tsereteli), plainly because the father of ‘ the divine ArtaxSa6r ’ (if this referred 
to the Persian king of kings) 4 was Papak. Having corrected bgy into ВЕН 
and thereby excluded a reference to the Persian king, we have no cause for 
adopting this restoration and, partly for reasons of врасе,5 would prefer 
[3h ]pTwhry] instead. The whole name may therefore have been : 

p pky btháy ВЕН ’rthstr btháy ВЕН (2) Shpwhry btháy * Papak the bitaxš, 
the son of Атбахќабг the bitazš, the son of Sahpuhr the bitazš °. 

The bowl-inscription thus yields a ‘dynasty’ of the bitazg-s of Georgia 
° during the first century of Sassanian rule. With the help of the Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions known to-day it can be supplemented, and approximate dates can be 
established for its members. In the list following here the second column 


1 In Arsacid times, the coin we call tetradrachm was presumably known under the name of 
satér in Persia. 

2 The value of the drachm, therefore, must have been significantly below 8$8 = 4:009 grm. 
(a difference of 18 thousandths of a gramme) ; provided, of course, that the weight of the bowl 
has not been materially altered by corrosion, etc. 

з The ideal word here would be эру. 

4 Tt seems to me impossible that a Persian official should not have added MLK’n MLK’ 
after the king’s name in an inscription of this type. 

5 Which have induced Amiranashvili to read an additional letter (R-) before the next word 
(R-biksy) and regard ıt as а preposition, a usage unknown to Pahlavi. 
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names the Persian king as whose servant the 6102 is mentioned and the third 
column states the evidence (Shapiir = Great Inscription of Shapür) : 


Bitaxs Persian king Evidence Approx. date 
Artaxšaðr Ardashir Shapür Pahl. 29 280—247 
Sahpuhr Shapir Shàpür Pahl. 31 ; bowl 248-265 
ArtaxSa Or — . Bowl? 266-283 
Papak Narseh Раш; bowl 284-300 


The function of the bitaz of Georgia was presumably that of a Viceroy or 
‘ Resident ’, who represented the Persian suzerain's interests and supervised 
the local ruler who was allowed to exist beside him. The name of the king 
of Georgia at the time of the Great Inscription of Shàpür (about A.p. 262) is 
known: Hamazasp,? with the epithet dastkirt-Sahpuhr (which by itself shows 
that he had been installed by Shápür); he is mentioned shortly before the 
bitazá then officiating. 

Between the owner’s name and the determination of weight there intervenes 
a word that cannot be deciphered with certainty. The Georgian scholars 
sought in it the name of the country (‘ bitazš of Iberia"). In Pahlavi, however, 
bitazí was invariably used without a definition of the country over which he 
ruled ;. in the third century it was apparently understood that bitazá ordinarily 
meant ‘ bitazí of Iberia ’.3 Apart from that, the forms read by the Georgian 
scholars do not agree with the actual Pahlavi name of Iberia, which was wlwé’n.4 
The most one can see in the published photographs is ](/) .. wn; relying on 
the drawing given by Amiranashvili, p. 156, one could perhaps read tg(I)wn.5 
The ending suggests a verbal ideogram: TGLWN may be the same as Book 
Pahlavi TKLWN- (Aramaic tgl-) ie. the past participle sazt ‘ weighed ’. 
This, immediately preceding ’symy ‘ silver’, would be suitable as introducing 
the determination of weight; cf. the related word sang ‘ weight’ in other 
inscriptions of this kind. 


1 Also referred to Shápür Pahl. 34 (under Shüpür), before his succession to the dignity of 
bitaxš, as ‘Artaxšaðr, the son of the bitaxé (bthškn) °. 

? His Parthian name indicates that he belonged to the Arsacid line previously ruling in 
Georgia. 

3 An exception is Kltslwby ZY bthsy (Shapir Pahl. 33), mentioned among the lesser dignitaries. 
He cannot well have been the bitaxs of Iberia, because under Shapir that official was Shpwhry 
ZY bihsy (who, as is always the case with the Viceroy of Iberia, is named among the highest 
officials, immediately after the princes of the royal blood) ; even here no country is mentioned. 

4 That Grzn (a form inappropriate to the third century) cannot be read is shown by comparing 
-zn in ZWZN. 

5 If merely the bottom of the letter -l- was preserved. 

* Only a re-examination of the object can show whether there was a word before the owner's 
name. From one of the photographs (Mtszeta, 1, pl. XLIX, no. 3) one gains the impression that 
it was preceded by Ру (?), which would be the appropriate word for ‘ bowl’. It occurs on a 
similar bowl mentioned by P. К. Kokovtsov, Materiali po Arxeologii Rossii, xxxvu, 1918, 82, 
tasti Athromithr (= ЖР ’trwmir ?). I owe my acquaintance with Kokovtsov’s note to 
Dr. Bivar. 
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The mention of Papak the bitax3 as owner of the bowl supplies its approxi- 
mate date, + a.D. 290. It is difficult to see why Amiranashvili ! attributes 
the bowl (p. 157) and indeed the whole tomb (p. 149) to the first half of the third 
century. As an aureus of Valerian was found in the tomb, inside the very bowl 
here discussed,? so early a date seems altogether impossible. 

W. B. HENNING 


1 Who recognized that this Papak was the one named in the inscription of Paikuh (of about 
A.D. 293). He was one of Narseh’s principal supporters. 
2 Misxeta, 1, Russian ed., р. 51 B. 
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Oxford regional economic atlas: the 
Middle East and North Africa. Pre- 
pared by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit Limited and the cartographic 
department of the Clarendon Press. viii, 
135 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 42s. 


This atlas is the second of a series intended 
to enlarge upon the information contained in 
the Oxford economic atlas of the world. The 
maps fall into two groups: general reference 
maps of the whole region and, in greater detail, 
of its more developed parts (pp. 6-17); and 
topic maps, dealing with physical geography, 
agriculture, minerals (including oil), industries, 
transport, and population (pp. 18-64). In this 
second group, the principal data are assembled 
оп base maps of the whole region, followed by 
more detailed analytical maps. 

The use of a common base map for each of 
the topics in the second group results in a good 
deal of wasted space. Thus, the general 
agricultural map (pp. 34-35) is essentially a 
rainfall map with crop and livestock statistics 
superimposed by countries. The former 
information could equally well have been 
given on & smaller-scale map: the statistical 
information could be integrated with that 
given in the ‘Supplementary notes and 
statistics’, which form the second section of the 
work. The detailed area maps which follow 
(pp. 36-41) are of greater value to the student 
than this general map. Similar criticisms may 
be made of the other general base maps in this 
group. The spread of these maps over two 
pages also diminishes their utility, since the 
fold bisects western Turkey : a little of eastern 
Persia might have been sacrificed to allow the 
page-division to run through the Aegean. 

The transliteration of place-names is a 
problem in a region where three major 
languages are spoken, and where modern 
cartography was initiated largely by the 
British and French. A note (p. iv) states that 
* The spellings used are those recommended by 
the Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names’: in fact it seems that, in regard to the 
Arab lands at least, the cartographers have 
been content to accept British and French 
conventional spellings, however inaccurate or 
mutually inconsistent. Long vowels are 
indicated by a circumflex in Egypt and geo- 
graphical Syria, by a macron in Iraq (and 
Iran), ignored elsewhere. The ‘ayn is fitfully 
represented by the asper in Iraq and Arabia, 
lapses into the lenis in Ba’labak (sic; p. 8), 
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while in the Maghrib it is quite unrecognized. 
In some place-names of the Fertile Crescent, ап 
attempt has been made to indicate the 
emphatic consonants: unfortunately, by a 
bad editorial lapse, the cedila has been 
substituted for the point; e.g. (p. 11) Ниш 
for Hums/Hims, Sir for Sir. To make 
confusion worse, the cedilla is correctly used in 
modern Turkish orthography on the same page. 

The final map (p. 64), entitled ‘ Historical 
summary’, is not really essential to the 
purpose of the atlas, and attempts far too 
much. It aims to show the Arab Caliphate, the 
Ottoman Empire, the possessions of the 
European Powers in 1880, as well as other dat». 
Such a summary presentation is bound to be 
misleading in detail: for example, the 
colouring of the Caucasus, Azarbayjan, and 
western Persia as ‘ areas lost to the Ottoman 
Empire ’ is a gross over-simplification of three 
centuries of power-conflicts in those lands. 

The second section of the work (pp. 65-120) 
consists of the 'Supplementary notes and 
statistics ’ already referred to. These are useful 
within the limits prudently indicated by the 
compilers. They have also a tendency to rapid 
obsolescence. The atlas concludes with a 
gazetteer-index (pp. 121-35). The text 
includes a bibliography (pp. vu-viii). This 
seems to be intended as а guide to reading an 
the area. As such, it lacks discrimination, 
grouping together the publications of govern- 
ments and international organizations, works 
of research, such as A. K. S. Lambton (wrongly 
given as Lampton), Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, university textbooks, such as W. B. 
Fisher, The Middle East: a physical, social, 
and regional geography, and. ex parte state- 
ments, such as J. S. R. Duncan, The Sudan, a 
record of achievement. 

With all its defects, this atlas is an indispens- 
able tool for students of the contemporary 
situation in the Middle East and North Africa. 
It contains much valuable information, but 
one would hope to see drastic changes of 
presentation and editing in a second edition. 

i P. M. HOLT 


J. Brueman: De betekenis van het 
Mohammedaanse recht in het heden- 
daagse Egypte. (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel xxvn.) 

` [v], 215 pp. 's-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1960. Guilders 10. 
It must be a rare experience for a student of 

a millenary institution to have seen it undergo, 
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within his lifetime, changes which have added a 
new and, as yet, unfinished chapter to its long 
history, to have been the first to analyse these 
changes and to point out their significance a 
generation ago, and now to find them having 
become, during the last ten years. & popular 
subject of studies by a number of authors. 
I have had this experience with regard to the 
contemporary developments in Islamic law 
which may be called Islamic legal modernism, 
and Professor Brugman’s detailed study of 
‘The place of Islamic law in contemporary 
Egypt’ (also published as a thesis for the 
doctorate of Leiden University, Faculty of 
Arts) constitutes a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the subject. An introductory 
section provides the general reader with the 
necessary background, and the main part of 
the book consists of the following chapters : 

(i) The beginning of Western influence, on 
the organization of justice under Muhammad 
‘Ali and his successors, until 1883, during what 
may be called the preparatory period. 

(ii) The reception of Western law, on the 
establishment of the Mixed Tribunals and the 
introduction of codes based on French law, 
leading to the parallel establishment of the 
National Tribunals which were given essentially 
the same codes, in 1883. 

(ш) The development of the  Shari'a 
Tribunals, on the restriction of their com- 
petence by the establishment of the National 
Tribunals, the changes in their organization, 
and their condition as described by Muhammad 
‘Abduh. 

(iv) Reformism and feminism. This chapter 
deals with the general cultural background 
of Islamic legal modernism. 

(v) Legislative reform. Thisis the first of the 
central chapters of the book which. deal with 
Islamic legal modernism as such, and it covers 
the legislative enactments from 1920 to the 
law no. 71 (on legacies) of 1946, leaving the 
slightly earlier law, no. 48 (on wagf) of ae 
same year, for the followmg chapter. 

(vi) The radical period. This chapter inte 
after an exposé of the vicissitudes of the family 
wagf since the time of Muhammad ‘Alî, with 
the parliamentary discussions of 1926—7 which 
aimed at restricting or abolishing it, carries the 
account down to 1946 and 1952 when laws to 
this effect were enacted, and finishes with the 
absorption of the Shari'a Tribunals, as well as 
the other denominational jurisdictions, in the 
National Tribunals in the same year of 1952. 
It is obvious that this period and the one 
covered by the preceding chapter practically 
coincide, and the distinction made between 
them is unjustified. 

(vii) The desire to return to the shari'a, 
on the reaction of the traditionist party to the 
modernist movement. 

7 
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- (vid) The shari‘a and the new civil code. 
The author discusses here, without exag- 
gerating their material importance, the few 
cases in which rules taken from the shari'a 
have been preserved in the new civil code of 
1949. He might, perhaps, have emphasized 
more strongly the degree to which the shari'a, 
as a religious ideal, has maintained its hold on 
the minds of even the most thoroughgoing of 
modernists, the fact that these modernists, 
although they are inclined to regard Islamic 
law as it has developed in history, as а result 
of human reasoning, feel nevertheless com- 
pelled at least to pretend to make its formal 
rules (which, historically speaking, are the least 
Islamic and the most adventitions of its 
aspects) the basis of the modern legislation 
which they advocate. 

(ix) Non-Muslims and the shari‘a. This 
very interesting chapter shows the extent to 
which contemporary legislation in Egypt is 
still bound to traditional religious concepts, 
and at variance with the generally accepted 


‘standards of Western law. It is, no doubt, the 


most original part of the book. 

Professor Brugman’s book is a very com- 
petent and complete account of the place of the 
shari‘a m contemporary Egypt, as far as it 
goes, but it stops short of a real analysis and 
appreciation. The reader is never made aware 
of the unprecedented character of legal 
modernism in the history of Islamic law. 
Writing in 1911, Snouck Hurgronje, whose 
name Professor Brugman, somewhat 
surprisingly, does not mention at all, could 
dismiss the Ottoman Mecelle as irrelevant for 
the study of Islamic law ; at the present day, 
it has been left far behind by modernist 
legislation in the field of the shari'a. I have 
pointed out the unprecedented character of 
legal modernism as far back as 1932 and 
repeatedly later in publications to which 
Professor Brugman refers m several contexts 
but not on this point, and the reader of his 
book must gain the impression that the legal 
development m Egypt, from the time of 
Muhammad ‘Ali onwards, has proceeded in 
more or less a straight line. But there was a 
break, not indeed in 1946, the beginning of 
Professor Brugman's ‘radical period’, but 
already in 1920. 

Secondly, it seems that Professor Brugman 
has concentrated too exclusively on the con- 
temporary period and has not paid enough 
attention to the olassieal handbooks of Islamic 
law which nevertheless are still valid in Egypt 
in so far as they have not been superseded, by 
modern legislation. He mentions the most 
important of these works on p. 60, but his one 
paragraph contains a string of errors which 
show that he is not directly acquainted with 
them. The Ката al-daga’iq is not a commentary 
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but an independent work; the Bada’: al- 
saná'i' is not à commentary on the Hidaya ; 
the work of al-Marwazi is called not al-Shahid 
(which is part of the surname of the author, 
al-Hakim al-Shahid) but al-Kāfī, and this is 
an extract not only of Shaybünrs А37 but of 
all the main works of this author, the so-called 
kutub zàhir al-riwüga; and the Fatiwé 
Hindiyya (or ‘Alamgiriyya), not really a 
collection of fetwas but of extracts from 
authoritative works of the Hanafi school, is 
the work not of Malibari (sixteenth century) 
but of a group of scholars headed by Shaykh 
Nizàm, who produced it at the command of 
the Mogul Emperor Awrangzéb ‘Alamgir in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 
(This last error seems to have been caused by a 
typographical mistake in Brockelmann’s 
Supplementbdnde, п, 604, where the entry 
concerning the Fatawa ‘Alamgiriyya is printed 
as if it were part of the preceding one on the 
works of Malibari, although the text is un- 
ambiguous.) Admittedly, all this does not 
detract from Professor Brugman’s careful 
handling of the contemporary sources, but 
I believe that a writer on modern develop- 
ments in Islamic law ought to have some first- 
hand knowledge of the great classical works. 

Professor Brugman’s bibliography is very 
complete (some additional European titles can 
be found in the notes of my paper in Studia 
Islamica, хп), and he has duly acknowledged 
the work done by his predecessors. There is a 
summary in English on pp. 207~15. 


J. SCHACHT 


MORROE BERGER: Military elite and 
social change: Egypt since Napoleon. 
(Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University. Research Mono- 
graph No. 6.) [iv], 35 pp. [Princeton, 
N.J.]: Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University, 1960. 50c. 


JAMAL MOHAMMED AHMED : The intel- 
lectual origins of Egyptian nationalism. 
(Middle Eastern Monographs, їп.) 
xii, 135 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
1960. 25s. 


Two aspects of the emergence of Egypt as a 
westernized national state are examined in the 
works under review. They are, however, 
interrelated aspects : the rise of the indigenous 
mihtary élite has been closely associated with 
the development of Egyptian nationalism, 
while nationalism has always had some 
content of social criticism, enunciated by 
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Muslim reformers or the spokesmen of ihe 
westernized intelligentsia. 

There is a logical inconsistency in ihe 
structure of Dr. Berger’s short study. Не 
states (p. 2) that ‘Egypt since Napol-on 
provides a good example of the introductior of 
social change under the impetus of a military 
elite’s intention to increase the nation’s po-ver 
in the international arena °. But іп the perod 
of Muhammad ‘Ali, the agent of social charge 
was not the military élite, but the viceroy, 
who introduced social changes ancillary to ais 
primary purpose of creating a military &ite 
of a new, westernized type. Dr. Berger himself 
says (p. 3) that Muhammad ‘Ali ‘ made the 
army his instrument for modernization, Eut 
this elite did not play an autonomous role in 
which it introduced social change deliberatel- '. 

This attempt to reduce to a single formula 
the diverse interactions of mihtary change aad 
Social reform in the nineteenth and twenticth 
centuries must necessarily fail. In spite of is 
artificial unity, the study falls into two partsof 
unequal value. Pages 4-18 treat the period from 
the French invasion of 1798 to the coup d'éat 
of 1952. Dr. Berger's account seems (in spite-of 
a footnote reference to Jabarti) to be based 
mainly on secondary sources, and shows sn 
imperfect grasp of the structure of Egyptian 
society, and the course of Egyptian history, in 
the period. Pages 18-29, dealing with tae 
military régime since 1952, on the contrary, are 
principally based on first-hand materal 
emanating from. the new ruling group 
(including little-known articles in milita-y 
magazines) and show considerable insight. 
The style shows a tendency to degenerate inso 
jargon, e.g. (p. 3), ‘they became the strongest 
and most solid native elite familiar with 
Western patterns of the rationalized applica- 
tion of violence’. Still more slipshod 1s the 
remark (р. 13) that General Stone ‘had ... 
been a cause célèbre in the Union army ’. 

Mr. Ahmed's book is written from ап 
interesting standpoint. As a Sudanese, who 
received his university education ın Englanc, 
he is able to regard Egyptian nationalism with 
sympathetic understanding, and yet with 
detachment. His work naturally invites 
comparison with C. C. Adams, Islam ari 
modernism in Egypt (London, 1933), whica 
deals with many of the same personalitie., 
especially Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, bus 
sets them in the context of Islamic reform, 
rather than of Egyptian nationalism 
Mr. Ahmed’s book is the lighter production o? 
the two, but it is interestingly written, anc 
offers the general reader an easier approach {= 
modern Egyptian thought than does Айаз 
Perhaps its most original and valuable portior. 
is the account (pp. 85-112) of Ahmad Lutf 
al-Sayyid. The postscript (pp. 113-27). 
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summarizing trends from 1918 to 1950, 
attempts too much in too little space, but 
serves to indicate the need for a further 
detailed study. 

Certain minor criticisms may be made. The 
transliteration of Arabic names and titles is 
neither thorough-going nor consistent: a soft 
breathing is sometimes used for hamza, 
sometimes for ‘ayn although ‘ayn is usually 
omitted. ‘ Ghuzz’ (p. 6) in Egyptian usage did 
not refer to the Turks, but to the Mamluks 
alone. ‘The footnote reference on p. 8 to 
al-Rafi'l’s book should be to ii, 372 (not 305). 
It is not stated where the MS thesis referred to 
in p. 26, n. 35, is to be found. Muhammad 
‘Abduh became mufti of Egypt on 3 June 1899 
(Adams, op. cit., 79) not 1900 (p. 35). On p. 86 
it is stated that Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid was 
born in Daqahliyya province, but a few lines 
later he is said to have an Upper Egyptian 
accent. A surprising omission from the 
bibliography is Jacob M. Landau, Parliaments 
and parties in Egypt, Tel Aviv, 1953. 


P. M. HOLT 


HERBERT Busse: Untersuchungen zum 
islamischen Kanzleiwesen an Hand 
turkmenischer und safawidischer Ur- 
kunden. (Abhandlungen des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts Кало. 
Islamische Reihe, Bd. 1.) viii, 259 pp., 
55 plates. Kairo: Kommissionsverlag 
Sirovié Bookshop, 1959. DM. 27. 


The basis of Dr. Busse’s work is formed by 
the 23 official documents in Persian, ranging 
from А.р. 1453 to 1717. Seventeen of them 
belong to the collection of the British Museum, 
and of the others, five are in Persia and one in 
Turkey. They appear in excellent facsimiles 
and are accompanied by a careful transcription 
in print and by a line-by-line German transla- 
tion (pp. 149-220). 

The introduction consists of a minute 
description of the practices of Persian chancel- 
leries (pp. 1-96), and of an equally detailed 
commentary on the contents of each document 
(pp. 97-148). At the end (pp. 221-75) one finds 
very complete lists of literature and documents 
quoted, and indexes of personal names and of a 
multitude of special terms. 

Dr. B.’s decipherment of the documents 
written in difficult scripts appears quite 
successful and will render good service to 
students wishing to acquire proficiency in 
reading older Persian hands. It must be 
added, however, that as yet the final decipher- 
ment of documents can hardly be realized 
without discussion with Persian experts. See 
the eight interesting corrections suggested by 
Iraj Afshar in his review of Dr. B.’s book in 
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Rahnuma-yi kitab, 3rd year, No. 1 (June 1960), 
91-3. 

Dr. B. has studied most of the publications 
of Persian documents of which a considerable 
number have appeared since 1942. The list of 
the 91 official documents referred to in the 
text is helpful, though a full catalogue of them 
still remains a desideratum. Two publications 
seem to have escaped Dr. B.’s notice, that of 
the soyürghàl granted by Shih Tahmàsp in 
937/1531 and published by Professor M. 
Shafi‘, Oriental College Magazine (Lahore), 
February 1954, 58-72, and a firman of im- 
munity (mu‘aft) granted by Shah Sulayman in 
1079/1668, published by Hajji H. Nakhchevani 
Nashriye-ye Daneshkade-ye Adabiyat-e Tabriz, 
vu, 2, 1334/1955, 154-8. 

While in Persia itself new documents come 
to light at a rather slow rate, on the periphery 
large collections of firmans have recently been 
discovered and published. Dr. B. makes a 
liberal use of them, but in the interest of the 
readers it will not be amiss to indicate their 
range in more detail. Georgian collections are 
represented in the publications of M. Khubua, 
Tiflis, 1949 (50 documents from A.D. 1626 to 
1756, plus 12 final formulas), and V. S. 
Puturidze, Tiflis, 1955 (192 documents from 
A.D. 1580 to 1717) ; in both of these books the 
translations are given only in Georgian." The 
documents of the Armenian Matenadaran have 
been published by A. D. Papazian, vol. 1, 1956 
(23 documents from д.р. 1449 to 1596), vol. x, 
1959 (43 documents from А.р. 1601 to 1650), 
with translations and commentaries both in 
Armenian and Russian. In addition to the 
several publications ofextra-Iranian documents 
(Turkish, Egyptian, Indian) referred to in the 
book, one would like to mention the extremely 
rich collections of Central Asian documents in 
Persian, now concentrated in Tashkent. Out 
of а sea of various documents, which consists of 
1,500 registered items, to say nothing of the 
many thousands kept in the archives, 385 
documents on land-tenure belonging to the 
archives of the shaykhs of Jüybär (Bukhara, 
sixteenth century Ар.) were published “by 
Е. E. Bertels in 1938, and translated with an 
ample commentary by P. Р. Ivanov іп 1954. 
A volume containing 51 deeds on land (from 
A.D. 1606 to the nineteenth century) has been 
produced by Olga Chekhovich (Tashkent, 1954). 
The second volume will contain the documents 
of Khoja Ahrar (a famous Naqshbandi, 
1404-90), and vol. тп the vagf documents of the 
fourteenth century. 1615 true that the Tashkent 
papers are outside the category of state papers 
examined by Dr. B., but it will be interesting 
some day to confront the Central Asian 

1See now Puturidze's short notice on the 
collection in Krat. Soobsh. Instat. Vostok., 
XXXV, 1960, 80-5. 
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(Timurid ?) tradition and terminology with 
that of the documents from India and Iran. 
However excellent the analysis of the 
documents in Dr. B.'s book, two remarks may 
be made on his work. His choice seems to have 
been limited to some extent by the stock of 
documents in the British Museum, registered 
in Rieu's Catalogue and briefly utilized in my 
edition of the Tadhkirat al-mulak, GMS, 1942, 
pp. 197-203. On the other hand, the main 
attention of the author is directed to the 
Kanzleiwesen, i.e. to bureaucratic routine. 
The author was perfectly free in the choice of 
his theme but the trend of his careful investiga- 
tion has to some extent narrowed the scope of 


his study. 
The author’s claim (p. 1) that the 
*Stastskanzlei' (in -fact the Secretariat) 


should be in the centre of the study of Persian 
institutions should be accepted cum grano salis 
for it was hardly an active force influencing the 
life of the state. In the first part of the book 
Dr. B. still further restricts the notion of the 
‘ Staatskanzlei’? by examining the purely 
formal side of its activities: the general 
pattern of the firmans, the way the copies were 
certified, the use of various seals, the endorse- 
ments and signatures of the controling 
officers, the titles, formulas, and terms used 
by the scribes, down to such minutiae as 
whether the Arabic word shahr ‘month’ was 
used before the date (p. 33), and what shape 
the preposition f? ° in ’ took in this case (p. 46). 
Such details are certainly mere statics of 
administration, and from the numerous 
divergencies in style it seems that the scribes 
had considerable liberty of expression and 
varied their terms according to the importance 
of the recipients of grants (see below, in 
particular document No. 13). In any case one 
has to admire the patience and the care with 
which the author has carried out the task of 
classification and description of his collection. 

The second part of the introduction is nearer 
to the historical background as the author 
explains the practical meaning of the docu- 
ments and the circumstances in which the 
papers included in the collection were issued. 
The attention of the most recent research has 
been attracted particularly by the grants of 
immunity (soyirghal, mu‘afr) characteristic for 
the feudal structure of the Turkoman and 
Safavid states. Besides, the enumeration of the 
exemptions granted in such cases by the kings 
gives & rare opportunity for looking into the 
complicated system of additional (non- 
Islamic) levies which hampered the economic 
life of the country, and in the last resort were 
borne by peasants. In his second part the 
author proceeds with his usual accuracy and 
displays his excellent knowledge of the 
literature, but the main class of such docu- 
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ments (namely the soyirghals) is rather 
inadequately represented m the collection. In 
his commentary on them Dr. B. dismisses a 
number of levies as merely traditional 
expressions and turns his attention to the way 
in which the lists varied. There is no doubt that 
some of the levies, as their names indicate, 
were a heritage of the Mongol domination, but 
many of them, under new designations, 
survived down to recent times, as is shown by 
the reports of travellers and especially by the 
detailed inquiries carried out by financial 
commissions in the provinces lost by Persia in 
1813 and 1828. Some of the documents of the 
5. Churchill collection, like the passport issued 
to the Carmelites (No. 12) and the assignment 
of a house to & French (?) captain (No. 23) 
have a purely formal character, though in each 
case Dr. B. succeeds in producing convincing 
evidence, or guesses, about the circumstances 
in which they were issued (see especially his 
commentary on No. 20 connected with the 
Armenian colony of New Julfa). 

Following the present-day German usage 
Dr. B. chiefly works with the German transla- 
tions of Persian terms, though often quoting in 
brackets the original forms. Some idea of the 
sense of a term is certainly indispensable but 
one can rarely be sure of the tota] adequacy of 
a translation, for there often remains un- 
explained some shade, or deviation of the 
meaning. Thus rikübdàr had often been 
rendered as a ‘stirrup-holder’, whereas in 
Safavid times he was a highly confidential 
courtier of the king. 

Of the mass of technical terms which 
Dr. B. translates in terms of medieval bureau- 
cracy, or those of modern book-keeping, one 
might mention especially those used in the 
grant of a pension to a mujtahid (document 
No. 18) drawn up with clumsy politeness and 
circumlocution. The general sense has been 
correctly rendered by the translator (p. 192, 
where in the Persian text the word vajh before 
dastgardan has been lost) However, in the 
interest of the user, it would have been 
helpful to explain the constructions in more 
detail. The officials of Isfahan are requested : 
(а) to obtain (baz-yaft) from the beneficiary a 
receipt to show that the expenditure has been 
carried out in accordance with the decision 
(garàr), and (b) that an equivalent (‘avad, quid 
pro quo) has been collected (or deducted— 
büz-yàft) from the most lawful part of the 
revenue of Isfahan, while (the amount of) the 
‘ sustenance ' has been (expressed) in writing 
(tankwüh nivishta). Ваг-уајі ів used here in two 
diverging senses. The unusual term dastgardàn 
has the vague meaning of ‘a hand-to-hand 
operation, mutatio, and as Dr. B. admits, not 
in the sense of a commercial trick described in 
the dictionary of Hayim (and that of Steingass). 
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Even ‘Darlehen’ seems too strong for the 
intentions of the giver. ‘Avad-i vajh-i dast- 
gardan is also an intentional circumlocution 
for ‘amount, sum’, ete. J'ankwüh дадат is 
translated by Dr. B. as ‘eine Anweisung fur 
das Gehalt anzuschreiben’ (pp. 39, 137, and 
more freely р. 148), though ıt seems necessary 
to apply ‘eine Anweisung auszusohreiben ' to 
the verb (dadan, nivishtan accompanying 
tankwah), while 1n view of the etymology of the 
latter term (‘what the body wants’), and its 
present use (‘ready means, capital"), it is 
better to reserve for tankwah its direct meaning 
of ‘ sustenance, Gehalt '. 

Among minor comments I should mention 
en passant that the word for 'copy should 
read savüd (and not swwwüd, p. 11). Some 
details on the locus sigilli are still not very 
definite. In my translation of the Tadhkirat 
al-mulük ($6) I suggested that the seal of the 
Grand Vazir must have been apposed on the 
verso of the documents, but the text has dar 
dimn which can mean only ‘inside’, and not 
* on the back (bar zahr) '. Has the author made 
a slip in his description ? In this connexion 
see also the term barabar, which Khwandamir, 
iv, 3, 331, uses to indicate the place of the 
taugi‘ inscribed by the vazir of Sultan Ya'qüb 
Aq-qoyunlu, i.e. ‘side by side’ (Busse, 80: 
t gegenuber °) with the great royal seal. On 
pp. 31 and 181 one should read the jointly 
written expression with an idafat: shamil-i 
hāl-i (so-and-so). Sdzumiz spelt (document 
No. 2) swzwmyz was certainly pronounced 
sózumiz (not: -müz as in Ottoman Turkish). 
P. 80: danad, read: dihad. 

Our remarks are meant to be considerations 
and occasional corrections rather than 
criticisms, and in conclusion it only remains for 
us to express our congratulations to Dr. Busse 
for his devotion to his task which he has 
accomplished with much skill and excellent 
knowledge of the special literature. 

V. MINORSKY 


E. S. KENNEDY (tr) The planetary 
equatorium of Jamshid Ghiyath al-Din 
al-Káshi (d. 1429) : an edition of the 
anonymous Persian manuscript 75[44b] 
in the Garrett Collection at Princeton 
University, being a description of two 
computing instruments, the plate of 
heavens and the plate of conjunctions. 
(Princeton Oriental Studies, Vol. 18.) 
xvi, 267 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 

Ghiyath al-Din Jamshid b. Mas'üd Kashi was 
one of the most eminent of the mathematicians 
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and astronomers assembled by Ulugh Beg in 
his court in Samargand; but even before 
coming to Samargand, and while he still lived 
in his native Kashin and other cities of 
'Íráq-i ‘Ajami, he produced а number of 
treatises on astronomy. In his introduction, 
the editor gives a biographical sketch of 
Kashi, mainly based upon the introductions 
and colophons of his works. One doubtful 
point may be raised in this connexion. Kashi 
dedicated & short treatise on astronomical 
instruments, allegedly in 818/1416, to а sultan 
Iskandar. The editor (as well as V.V. Barthold, 
Ulugh Beg, transl. Minorsky, p. 130) identifies 
him with Iskandar b. Yüsuf, the Qara- 
qoyunlu, who, however, only ascended the 
throne in 823/1420. On the other hand, the 
'Timürid Iskandar, ruler of Shirüz, and there- 
fore the most likely candidate, was deposed 1n 
817/1415. Since we have also other evidence of 
Kashi’s relations with the Timürid prince— 
see Rieu, Catalogue of Persian MSS in the BM, 
п, 869, and J. Aubin, ‘Le mécénat timouride à 
Chiraz’, Studia Islamica, viu, 78, 83-4, we 
have to assume that he is meant and that the 
date is possibly erroneous. 

Kashi constructed two instruments, one 
called by him fabag al-manátw (translated by 
Professor Kennedy as ‘plate of heavens’), 
which is ‘an example of the class of devices 
known as equatoria, analogue computers on 
which the various Ptolemaic planetary con- 
figurations were laid out to scale’, and which 
‘yield solutions to such problems as that of 
finding the true longitude of a planet at a given 
time’, and the other lawh al-ittisalat ( plate 
of conjunctions’), which is ‘a simple device 
for performing a linear interpolation’. Kashi 
described these two instruments in Arabio in а 
book called Nuzhat al-hadà'iq, which exists in 
two versions. The first, written in Kishin and 
completed on 10 Dhü'l-Hijja 818/10 February 
1416, is extant in a late MS in the India Office 
Library. In 829/1426 he completed (in 
Samargand) a revised version, of which no MS 
copy is known to exist, but which was litho- 
graphed in Tehran with several of Kashi’s 
works in 1889. An unknown author, following 
the Samarqand version, composed, some 
hundred years later, a description of Kashi’s 
instruments, dedicating it to the Ottoman 
sultan Bàyazid П (1481-1512). Of this there is 
an apparently unique copy in Princeton, which 
is reproduced here in facsimile, with a transla- 
tion facing each page. This is followed by а 
detailed commentary. 

Kashi’s work has received considerable 
attention in recent years. Professor Kennedy, 
who has previously published various studies 
on him, adds in the present volume another 
important contribution to the subject. 

S. M. STERN 
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Rupotr Kriss and Новевт Kriss- 
HEINRICH : Volksglaube im Bereich 
des Islam. Bd. т: Wallfahriswesen 
und Heiligenverehrung. xxiv, 359 pp., 
front., 100 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1960. DM. 62. 


Well versed in European folk-lore, the 
authors of this book had previously written 
on popular pilgrimages and related subjects in 
various parts of the continent, and the present 
work is the fruit of travels made in the Middle 
East in the course of the last few years in 
order to study popular religion in the Islamic 
field. The first volume, under review here, 
deals with pilgrimages and the veneration of 
saints, whereas the second volume will be 
&bout amulets, charms, and incantations. It 
may be stressed from the outset that though 
the authors did not approach the subject from 
the usual angle of the students of Islam, their 
presentation, in regard to philological accuracy 
(in the transcription of the names, for example) 
as well as in regard to the knowledge of the 
background in general, is perfectly up to the 
standards of the trained orientalist; the few 
factual errors or solecisms are of so subordinate 
a character as to be practically negligible. 

After an introduction, in which they pass in 
review and classify the phenomena encountered 
in the worship of saints (and where perhaps a 
more profound historical analysis would have 
been welcomed), the authors describe the 
sanctuaries and the pilgrimages connected 
with them in the countries which they visited : 
Egypt (and the Sudan), Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Turkey (and Jugoslavia). They leave 
aside North Africa (about which, as they 
correctly say, there exists an ample literature), 
and the remaining parts of the Islamic world. 
In the countries which are included they do not 
give a complete catalogue but (wisely enough) 
make a selection, limiting themselves primarily 
to the description of places which they have 
visited themselves. Their accounts are, 
however, based on literary sources (mainly 
accounts of previous scholars) as well as on 
their personal impressions, and the biblio- 
graphical knowledge displayed is considerable. 
The personal observations—being made by 
men with long experience in the folk-lore of 
different countries—are instructive, although 
it is true that the book is in its greater part 
more in the nature of a summary of the 
literature on the subject. Even when repro- 
ducing their own impressions, they are 
generally reporting on scenes described by 
others, although they doubtless bring out some 
fresh details (I must confess that I have not 
compared their accounts with those of their 
predecessors in any great detail. It is, 
however, extremely useful to find here under 
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one cover a great amount of informat-on 
dispersed in numerous books and articles, end 
the excellent and copious illustrations add. to 
the value of the book, which is a convenient 
and authoritative introduction to the subjert. 


S. M. STERN 


ZAKI SALEH : Mesopotamia (Iraq) 1602— 
1914 : a study in British foreign affai-s. 
[i], 317 pp. Baghdad: Al-Ma'axef 
Press, 1957. (Obtainable from Luzec. 
20s.) 


Professor Saleh's book purports to be a 
study of British relations with Mesopotamia 
from 1600 to 1914. As well, he claims that itis 
‘ a typical example of British foreign affairs in 
modern times’ (p. 14) and a moral lesson that 
diplomacy, based on national self-intere. t, 
leads to war. Thisis not the place to commeat 
on the third proposition but a study of tae 
book does not substantiate the claims made .n 
the first two. 

Despite the title the book is really about tae 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Tue 
period before 1798 1s disposed of in 26 pages 
which describe the activities of the Levant ard 
East India Companies. Secondly, only a thi-d 
of the book, at most, is actually about 
Mesopotamia. Large sections are devoted -o 
international rivalries in Persia, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and in the Gulf. The desorio- 
tion of British interests in Mesopotamia, i=. 
8team navigation, railway projects, and trads, 
contains nothing new. 

The book is still more unsatisfactory хіба 
respect to the second proposition. As a typic-l 
example of British foreign policy it suffe-s 
from -the handicap of a complete lack cf 
understanding of the way in which thet 
policy was constructed. There is no awareness 
of the discussions between officials and ministers 
which lead to decisions, nor of differences cf 
approach of individual personalities. Ore 
British citizen is much like another; a 
statement by Curzon or by Professor D. Е. 
Margoliouth is taken as equally representativa 
of British policy. Professor Saleh does пс 
seem to comprehend that Palmerston and 
Aberdeen for exemple did not look at probleme 
in the same way. One reason for this failur> 
appears to be the author's lack of acquaintanc= 
with the essential sources, the Foreign Ооз 
archives and the private papers of the principal 
officials and ministers involved. Half a dozer. 
mostly trivial references are derived from th- 
Foreign Office archives and no mention at aU 
is made of private collections. In his biblio 
graphy Professor Saleh complains that the 
official archives were open only until 190¢ 
(correctly 1902) but adds that this did no- 
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matter to his own work since all the important 
documents were published. This does not 
prevent him listing all the Е.О. 78 series from 
1873 to 1914 in his bibliography. Even his use 
of published sources does not inspire confidence. 


He misses some obvious studies such as A. С. · 


Wood, A history of the Levant Company, and 
Е. В. Chesney, Narrative of the Euphrates 
expedition, which must be the starting-point 
for any account of this project. His account of 
Anglo-French rivalry in Persia is based largely 
on J. W. Kaye, The life and correspondence of 
Sir John Malcolm, and makes no use of 
Wellesley’s dispatches, little of other published. 
documents, and none of any archival material. 

It is not easy to feel happy about Professor 
Saleh’s interpretation of his evidence. He 
misinterprets a statement by Professor 
Margoliouth and uses it as support for the 
argument that official British policy was 
opposed to the Pan-Islamic movement. He 
dismisses Dr. Chapman’s argument that the 
Baghdad railway was not an important cause 
of the first world war, nor a major problem in 
pre-war years, on а priori grounds. ‘ What 
really counts in international affairs are 
ultimate objectives and basic motives which .. . 
are of a thoroughly egotistical nature’ 
(p. 287). He claims that down to 1830 ‘ Britain 
strengthened her hold on Persia’ (p. 113) and 
completely misunderstands the nature of the 
modifications of the Preliminary Treaty of 
1809, and the subsequent actions of Castlereagh 
and Canning, which show clearly that Britain 
was steadily withdrawing from her commit- 
ments in Persia, because they were likely to 
involve her in hostilities with Russia. 

One final point ought to be made. Professor 
Saleh is writing in a foreign language and it is 
necessary to make allowances for certain 
peculiarities of spelling and phraseology. But 
allowances may lead to misunderstandings. 
It is difficult to read, for example, the passage 
on pp. 190-4, which describes certain negotia- 
tions concerning the operations of the Lynch 
Company, without deriving the impression that 
the author must be implying that something 
much more significant than is apparent lies 
behind this seemingly unimportant affair. 


M. EH. YAPP 


Sir GERARD CLAUSON : Sanglaz: a 
Persian guide to the Turkish language, 
by Muhammad Mahdi Xan. Facsimile 
text, with an introduction and indices. 
(E. J. W. Gibb Memorial’ Series, 
New Series, xx.) [vii], 113 pp., 732 
facsims. London: Luzac and Co. 
Ltd., 1960. 63s. 


The publication of the Sanglax since the 
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edition of the Mabani’l-lugat, the grammatical 
section of the Sangláz, by the late Sir Denison 
Ross, which was followed by the excellent 
studies of Eckmann and Menges, has been a 
desideratum for Turcology. The present work 
is a facsimile edition of the Sanglaz provided 
with a long and learned introduction and 
various indices. The editor discusses in detail 
all problems concerning the work and its 
edition. I should like to touch briefly upon two 
points, 3 

р. 8 seq., para. 26. Here, as was the case in 
the preceding studies, the identity of the 
author, so important, especially for this work, 
remains unolarified. A hitherto unknown 
document can, I think throw a little light on 
this subject. In a Majmi‘a-yi Мита 
containing letters written in Arabic and 
Persian, we come across three letters in 
Turkish, two of them from Navà'i's Munga’at, 
and the third a letter written by Mirzà Mahdi 
Хар on behalf of Ibrahim Aga, to the Governor 
of Baghdad, Hasan Pašã, ‘in the days of the 
martyr Xàqàn Shah Sultàn Husain’. In this 
letter, which is written in a very elaborate style 
in Turkish, Ibrahim expresses the wish to be 
permitted burial in Karbala or Najaf. As is 
known, during the reign of the Safavids, 
Chagatay had a considerable vogue together 
with Azeri, which was the language of the 
court and was used sometimes in diplomatic 
correspondence. S&hb composed some of his 
ghazals in Chagatay and Sadiqi used it in his 
poetry and prose. From the colophon of a MS 
in the British Museum (Or. 3379) we learn that 
Sultan Husain ordered the translation of the 
Diwan of Husain Bayqara from Chagatay 
into Persian for his personal use. In view of 
these facts we can deduce that Mirza 
Mahdi Xan, who was from Astaraébad and 
hence most probably a Turkoman, had 
studied and worked in Isfahan in a milieu in 
which Turkish was used, before being desig- 
nated by Nadir as his Private Secretary and. 
Chronicler. Probably it was Sultan Husain, 
whose interest in Chagatay poetry we have 
already seen, who encouraged him to compile 
this vocabulary. We can also attribute to 
Mirzà Mahdi Xan the authorship of a Turkish 
letter sent by the same Sultan to the Duke of 
Saxony and King of Poland Frederick 
Augustus (edited by Fekete in ТМ, v, 269 
seqq.). 

p. 7 seq., para. 25. The editor knows only 
three MSS of the Sanglax of which he tries to 
establish the stemma. The existence of two 
other MSS of this work in Tehran (Majlis 
Library, No. 860, cf. catalogue, p. 98 seq., and 
National Library) makes the revision of the 

1 I am greatly indebted to Professor A. К. S. 


Lambton, the owner of the MS, who kindly 
permitted me to use it. 
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whole problem necessary. The MS of the 
National Library, containing as it does the 
author's correction,! has, in the present state of 
the transmission, the value of an autograph. 

The purpose of the editor has not been the 
elaboration of the existent material in an 
alphabetical order, such as Brockelmann’s 
Mittelturkischer Wortschatz, though this elabor- 
ation would have been most desirable; but 
simply through various indexes to facilitate the 
use of this facsimile edition. One would not 
object to the ‘ semi-alphabetical arrangement * 
of the material, considering the editor’s 
justification, and one could even admit to 
some extent the advantages of this system if 
the technical imperfections (such as the 
reduction of the facsimile to one-half of its 
original size, its arrangement in a horizontal 
position with some disorder in the sequence 
of the folios) were not a considerable hindrance 
to the use of this book. In the course of the 
main index, in footnotes, here and there, the 
editor makes some textual criticisms and 
etymological observations. Not all of them 
seem to be convincing; for example: 

ót- : for ‘to penetrate’ read ‘to pass by’. 

tawsan is not a misreading of the word tosun 
(Xà&., 0,25; 11,816); we find it with the same 
meaning already in Manutahri, rhyming with 
ahan, жаттат, etc. 

lerem is not & corruption of teyrim, but a 
different spelling of the Old Turkish title 
tarım (Ка$., т, 331). 

gubçaçı: read guncage (of. Bübur-nàma, ed. 
Beveridge, 8v., 12v., 28v.). 

kobsa-: ba-Gurida navàxtanis morphologically 
impossible; read ba-‘arbada. ... 

kines < kunes: this is not because the word 
rhymed with a word ending in -s; we find it 
also in prose (сЁ. P. de Courteille, Dic. turk or., 
в.у.). In my opinion this is a mongolized form 
like ulus (< ulus). 

lais not а scribal error for -2, but an exclama- 
tion in Navà'i's language (of. Diwan, BM Ог. 
1374, 9v.). 

haraj18 a well-known exclamation. To derive 
the etymology of this word from Ми ' all’ and 
ay ‘month ' is impossible. 

yon: read yön ‘side’ and not yuz ' face". The 
Persian word rē has also the meaning of 
‘side’. 

yele-: this is a ghost-word. The author and 
editor are both victims of a scribal error. The 
quotation from the Mahbib al-qulib in 
Kononov’s critical edition is: alarğa tagarrub 
tildmak oz дайда bala tigen bildmak-dur 
(p. 129). 

yarpi: read, according to the facsimile, yars. 

Turcologists will be sincerely grateful to 
Sir Gerard Clauson and to the Trustees of the 

1Communication made by Dr. Mehdi 
Bayüni, Director of National Library, Tehran. 
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E. J. W. Gibb Memorial for having made this 
very important work available. 
T. GANDJET 


Munarrem Ercin: Dede Korkut kitab. 
1. Giris—metin—faksimile. (Türk Dil 
Kurumu Yaymlarmdan, Sayi 169.) 
xix, 253, 97, 154, [viii] pp. Ankara : 
Türk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1958. 
Lira 25. 


Until 1950, the only known manuscript of 
the ‘ Book of Dede Korkut ’, the collection of 
twelve tales from the heroic age of the Oghuz 
Turks, was the one in the Royal Library of 
Dresden. From photographs of a nineteenth 
century copy of this in Berlin, Kilisli Muʻalım 
Rif'at published in 1916 a text on which Orhan 
Şaik Goókyay in turn based his edition (in 
Latin characters) of 1938. Although Gökyay 
had at his disposal photographs of the Dresden 
MS too, he does not seem to have made much 
use of them, with the result that his edition, 
which has been used by most modern Turkish 
students of the work, can at best be described 
as a third-hand copy of the Dresden MS. 

In 1950, Ettore Rossi announced his 
discovery, in the Vatican MS Turco 102, of a 
text of six of the twelve stories, and he 
Subsequently published a facsimile of the new 
text, with introduction, translation into 
Italian of all twelve stories, notes, and glossary: 
Il Kitab-t Dede Qorqut (Vatican City, 1952). 

The book under review comprises, after 
five and a half pages of corrigenda and five 
of foreword: an introduction containing a 
useful summary of what is known or has 
been written about the work (pp. 1-70); 
an edistyon kriti in Latin characters with 
diacriticals (pp. 78-251); and facsimiles of 
(а) the Dresden MS (рр. 1-154) and 
(b) Rossis facsimile of the Vatican MS 
(pp. 2-97). Whether Rossi’s permission was 
given or sought is not stated, but one is a little 
surprised not to see his name in the list of 
people to whom the author expresses his 
indebtedness (p. xvii). Itis not till p. 64 that 
the fact emerges that it is Rossi to whom we 
owe the discovery of the Vatican MS. 

Dr. Ergin’s contribution is the edisiyon 
kritik. But itis hardly justifiable to speak of a 
critical edition based on one and а half 
manuscripts, particularly when the text in 
question is one which must have undergone 
many changes of phraseology m the process of 
oral transmission before it was ever committed. 
to writing. In such a case, the proper attitude 
towards any additional material which turns 
up in a newly discovered MS is surely not to 
banish it to the cellar but to kill the fatted 
calf for it. The author has, however, in principle 
doggedly printed the text of D, relegating V to 
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the apparatus criticus. ‘In establishing the 
text,’ he says on p. xiv, * the Dresden copy has 
been taken as the base; the Vatican copy has 
been used as ancillary to it.’ While Rossi, on 
palaeographic grounds, would date V before D 
(op. cit., p. 12), Dr. Ergin, having expressed 
his belief that the two MSS are closely related, 
being at least derived from a common ancestor, 
says, ‘I shall go further and say that the view 
can be advanced that the Vatican copy has 
been taken from the Dresden copy ’ (introduc- 
tion, p. 68). 

On the next page he gives, to support this 
view, some examples of V’s following the 
erroneous readings of D, e.g. ‘ The word which 
ought to appear as bigler and is written Begil 
in D (303-5) occurs in V algo (99-1) in the form 
Bigil'. He accordingly prints the sentence in 
question in his text as Yigit bigler toyum olds, 
while scrupulously noting in his apparatus the 
readings of the two MSS. Had he reflected that 
the lectio difficilior is more likely to be right, 
or had he looked at Rossi's footnote 1 on p. 171, 
he would have been guided to what is pretty 
certainly the correct reading: yigil ‘eat!’. 
Similarly, ‘the word sudan in the phrase 
arı sudan has fallen out ın both copies, leaving 
art alone (0182-3, V73—7)". Now the reading 
of both MSS here would be acceptable even 
were the expression ars abdest almak not 
recorded elsewhere: see Tarama sézlugu, тп, 
p. 34, where a citation is given from the 
fifteenth-century work Dalil al-‘ibad. 

‘One word is particularly noteworthy for 
the connexion between the two MSS, and that 
is maslahata, as it is correctly given in the 
Dresden MS (078-6). But because its final he 
runs into the margin, while the medial te is 
written as though it were final, it can, unless 
care is taken, be read as maslahat. In fact we 
see the word in this form in the Vatican copy 
(V26-12). One cannot but link this to the 
Dresden copy and suppose that the Dresden 
copy is the cause of this error.’ But the actual 
reading of V, where D has ya me maslahata 
gelduñ, is ya ne maslahat neye gelduñ, a perfectly 
possible reading, faithfully recorded by 
Dr. Ergin in his apparatus (p. 123). It is 
regrettable that the author’s vision was 
blinkered by his preconception that D 1s the 
‘better’ MS. If, for example, he had looked 
with an open mind at p. 175 of his text, he 
would have seen that the three lines given in V 
and not in D were omitted from the latter by 
an obvious haplography ; they belong in the 
text and not in the footnotes, and this instance 
alone is enough to demolish his theory of the 
dependence of V on D. 

But he deserves our thanks for his conscien- 
tious though unimaginative labour, which 
gives the student of Dede Korkut as much 
information about the text as is at present 
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available. His promised second volume, 
containing an index, grammar, and notes 
(and & glossary ?), is sure to add greatly to our 
understanding and appreciation of this major 
work of Turkish popular literature. 


G. L. LEWIS 


М. A. VAN DEN OupzgNRUN: Linguae 
haicanae scriptores Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum Congregationis, Fratrum 
Unitorum et FF. Armenorum Ord. 5. 
Basilii citra Mare consistentium quot- 
quot huc usque innotuerunt. 336 pp. 
+ errata sheet. Bernae: A. Francke, 
[1960]. Sw. fr. 57.50. 


In Armenia, despite the familiar jingle, East 
and West have often met. The history of these 
encounters, which partly justify the poet by 
leading as often to disintegration as to 
synthesis, is of importance to students of 
Armenian culture, and one in which the 
relations between the Armenian Orthodox 
Church and Rome constitute an interesting 
chapter. Early in the sixth century the 
Armenians had firmly rebutted the views of 
Rome by anathematizing Pope Leo I's 
Epistola dogmatica (Tome of Leo) together 
with the Council of Chalcedon, but Cilician 
Armenia, founded about fifteen years before 
the First Crusade, found itself in a theologically 
uncomfortable proximity to Rome, whose 
doctrines were not now so easily flouted. The 
first Rubenid monarch, Leo I, was obliged to 
resort to subterfuge and to pay lip-service to 
the Pope as the price of his coronation in 1199, 
and in 1307 the Council of Sis sealed the 
union (for a time) between the two churches, 
an act which caused great resentment among 
the Armenian traditionalists. Two Armenian 
kings with Roman sympathies, Leo IV and 
Constantine II, were assassinated. The 
Armenians in the regions of Greater Armenia 
under foreign rule remained mostly Orthodox 
behind the (anti-)catholicos at Akhthamar, 
but the archbishopric founded in 1318 by 
Pope John XXII at Sultaniyeh exerted con- 
siderable influence. Catholic communities 
began to spring up, and 1 18 to these, which 
were first under the spiritual guidance of his 
own order and then part of it, that Professor 
van den Oudenrijn has devoted much of his 
researoh. He has already published numerous 
books and articles on the literature of these 
communities, including the Armenian transla- 
tion of part of Aquinas's Summa (reviewed in 
BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 385-6) and the De 
virtutibus animae by the Englishman John of 
Swineford, О.Р. (Juan Angliaci), whose 
presence among the monks of K‘ina around 
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1337 1s of special interest to us. His present 
work deals with the general history and 
literary activity of the Miabanotk‘ or Unitores 
whose principal centres were K'fna in the 
canton of Ernjak in Armenia (1330—48), Kaffa 
in the Crimea (1856-1475), and Aparan in 
Ernjak (1475—1588); the Armenian 
Domimeans of the Naxijewan Province 
(1583-1813); and the Fratres Armeni S. 
Basilii citra Mare consistentes (Basiliani, 
Bartholomitae, Augustiani)established in many 
Ttalian oities. Plague and war and retaliation 
by orthodox Armenian theologians such as 
Malachia of the Crimea and Gregory of 
Tathew greatly reduced the numbers of the 
Catholics in Eastern Armenia from the middle 
of the fourteenth century onwards, but their 
literary activity was out of all proportion to 
their numbers. Apart from translations from 
Latin service books and sermons, these monks 
produced. interesting doctrinal works, such as 
the Disputation on the two natures and one 
person in Christ by Bartholomew of Podio and 
John of K‘ina (some such work was inevitable), 
and more general works, such as the latter's 
Short grammatical compilation. 

For his work Professor van den Oudenrijn 
has made a thorough search of all the manu- 
script collections available in Europe and has 
gleaned what information he could concerning 
those not available (his words on p. ll— 
necessarium quoque esset ut bibliothecae ditionis 
Russorum usui communi mortalium 
reserarentur—merit translation into the clearest 
Russian possible. Being intended as an 
Armenian supplement to the standard work by 
J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, 1719-21, the book is written in 
Latin. The author apologizes for this, realizing 
that fewer and fewer people, vres etiam 
doctoriores, feel capable of tackling a book in 
Latin. However, it is still a fair assumption 
that anyone in Europe interested in medieval 
East-West relations wil have sufficient 
knowledge to construe the author's clear and 
simple Latin. Because of the language the 
publishers modestly intimate that the work is 
meant not so much to be read from cover to 
cover as for consultation. Certainly, with its 
exhaustive lists of priors and catalogues and 
indexes it is a solid work of reference ; but the 
history of these Armenian monastic com- 
munities, well presented and with copious 
references, is interesting reading in itself. 

The work is a careful, fully documented 
survey of a special field of Armenian literature 


by the scholar best qualified to undertake it. 


€. J. F. DOWSETT 


SUBHADRA JHA: The formation of the 
Maithili language. xvi, 638 pp. 
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London: Luzac & Co., Ltd., 1958 
[pub. 1959]. £5 5s. 


This book, which was presented as a thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Literature in the 
University of Patna, is one of a number of 
works in direct line of descent from Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and develop- 
ment of the Bengali language. It adds to the 
studies on Magadhan languages, of which only 
one, Oriya, has not yet been the subject of an 
extensive monograph. 

The main body of Dr. Jha’s work traces the 
development of Maithili from Old Indo-Aryan, 
lengthy chapters being devoted to phonology, 
formative affixes, declension of nouns, the 
pronoun, and the verb. There are fairly sub- 
stantial treatments of numerals, syntax, and 
semantics, and brief chapters on adjectives, 
adverbs, conjunctions, interjections, reduplica- 
tives, and emphatic forms. 

In the preface Dr. Jha claims to have 
‘concentrated myself to the descriptive side 
of the subject’. It soon appears that this ів 
the one thing that the author has not done. 
There is no systematic description of Maithili 
at any stage in its development, and no signs 
of an acquaintance with modern descriptive 
linguistics. The work belongs rather to the 
field of historical linguistics. The greater part 
of the writer’s attention is turned. towards the 
OIA and MIA forms from which the Maithili 
ones can be shown to have evolved. Since this 
stage in the history of Indo-Aryan has been 
studied in detail in earlier works, notably in 
Bloch’s La langue marathe and in Chatterji's 
Origin and development of the Bengali language, 
the amount of space devoted to this aspect of 
the subject is out of proportion to its im- 
portance in a work aiming to present new 
material to the world of scholarship. 

Serious objection can be raised as to whether 
the works claimed by Dr. Jhà as specimens of 
Early Maithili are written in the Maithili 
language. It is obvious Dr. Jha has read 
Chatterji’s Origin and development of the 
Bengali language and Sukumar Sen’s Bangala 
sahityer itihàs (vol. 1). The materials that they 
discovered and proved to be specimens af 
early Bengali have all been incorporated by 
Dr. Ља in his book as Maithili, although he 
does not provide any argument in support af 
his doing so. 

The language of the Carya songs has been 
conclusively proved by Chatterji to be Bengali 
and accepted ав such by scholars in India and 
abroad. Without any convincing argumeni, 
and whilst admitting that his case is not very 
strong (p. 36), Dr. Jha nevertheless includes 
these poems among the Maithili works on 
which he proposes to base his description af 
the Maithili language (p. 41). Dr. Jha is also 
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in error in describing the Padavali of Vidyapati 
as being ‘ in pure Maithili dialect ’ (р. 37). The 
language in which Vidyàpati wrote is still a 
subject of controversy ; it might perhaps have 
been Maithili, but the MS on which the edition 
(published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad) 
cited by Dr. Jha is based is clearly not ‘ pure 
Maithili’. — Govindadàsa is described by 
Dr. Jha as ‘the second greatest poet’ of 
Maithili, whereas in fact he wrote in Brajabuli. 

The work does indeed contain a considerable 
amount of interesting material concerning the 
Maithili language but 1t is inadequately sifted, 
arranged, and appreciated. The absence of an 
index makes it difficult to find one’s way 
about. It is unfortunate, too, that Dr. Jha 
decided against including at least a select 
bibliography. 

T. MUKHERJI 


BERNFRIED SouLERATH : Das Kónigtum 
im Rig- und Atharvaveda : ein Beitrag 
zur indogermanischen Kulturgeschichte. 
(Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xxx1m, 3.) [viii], 173 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgen- 
ländische Gesellschaft, Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GMBH, 1960. 
DM. 23. 


While the author's findings are indeed 
significant for Indo-Germanie Kulturgeschichte, 
the main bulk of this welcome study of early 
Vedic kingship concepts necessarily consists 
of an exercise in Vedic exegesis, volving the 
translation and discussion of several hundred 
RV and AV verses. The Zusammenfassungen 
appended to most chapters contain careful 
tabulations and evaluations of the results. 
They show the main facets of kmgship 
(human and divine)—rule of people, worlds, 
waters, plants, truth, and sin, and the concepts 
of election, ksaira, and. rajakrt—together with 
their (in)discriminate attribution to the various 
gods and, most significant, the highly dis- 
criminate function of these attributions in 
Vedic hymnography. 

The author is of the opinion that there is 
discrimination not only in the use made of 
attributions of kingship in general, but also in 
the choice of a particular aspect of kingship for 
attribution, dealing a blow at the concept of 
henotheism. Here, however, one might feel 
he goes too far and might consider that it is 
precisely as kings than men, all gods, and 
asuras are one. His findings in this matter 
do not seem statistically very relevant, and he 
has not defined the scope of his inquiry. Some 
terms are neglected—nrpati (at least worth 
mentioning when stating that the Aésvins 
could apparently not be designated kings, cf. 
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RV 7, 71, 4), Esapavant, 4/iá, etc. Sometimes 
he neglects his own findings—omitting Rudra. 
from the list of samrajs although he mentions 
his samrüjya—or goes to unseemly lengths to 
disregard them (p. 49), or again offers in- 
complete statistics (p. 69 and 71 f, re jagat 
one should surely consider 2, 27, 4 dhardyanta. 
Gditydso jágat sthá). 

It is a relief to find a German speaker 
misunderstanding Geldner, as the author does 
on p. 65 (consequently misquoting him—it is 
‘Geschick’ which is ‘gleichsam in seinen 
Armen ’, as [understand Geldner). Presumably 
8, 101 (90), 2са is to be taken, following both 
Geldner and the present author, as a double 
metaphor rays-reins-arms. This would be an 
isolated slip in a careful and penetrating study. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


Dev Ras [CHANANA] : L’esclavage dans 
l'Inde ancienne d'après les textes palis 
et sanskrits. (Publications de l'Institut 
Francais d'Indologie, No. 7.) [v], vi, 
145 pp.  Pondichéry: Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1957. 


Dev Rag CHANANA: Slavery in ancient 
India as depicted in Pali and Sanskrit 
texts. xvii, 203 pp. New Delhi: 
People’s Publishing House, 1960. 
Rs. 10. 


The monograph named first above 18 based 
on & doctoral thesis, and takes the traditional 
form of such studies—a review of earlier work 
on the subject, a survey of the sources, and a 
detailed analysis of the data contained in them. 
It is introduced by a graceful preface from the 
hand of Professor Filliozat, who supervised. 
the work of the author in Paris. 

The period which the study is intended to 
cover is not precisely defined, but the chief 
sources utilized are the Vedas, the Pali canon 
and its commentaries (including the prose 
Jataka), the Epics, Kautalya’s Arthasastra, 
and the Dharmasitras; later works are 
referred to in the bibliography and occasionally 
used to elucidate those of an earlier period. 
It would thus appear that the author intended 
to cover the period down to the beginning of 
the Christian era. He relies chiefly on the 
data contained in the Pāli canon and com- 
mentaries, which, as Professor Filliozat pomts 
out, are among the most valuable sources for 
this topic, since they refer to social conditsons 
en passant, without attempting to gild the Шу 
or depict an orthodox utopia. 

The author begins his survey with the pre- 
historie Harappa culture. He then rather 
briefly discusses slavery in the Vedic period, 
and follows this with a lengthy chapter called 
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L’esclavage à Vépoque du Buddha; after this 
comes one entitled Données relatives à 
Pesclavage, which, since it, contains only 
material drawn from Pali sources, presumably 
refers to the same period. These two chapters 
are very valuable indeed, but we might 
criticize them from the point of view of 
chronology. The author gives ample evidence 
that he is well aware of the composite character 
of the Theravada canon, which took some 
500 years in its formation, but he seems to 
believe that the whole canon, together with the 
commentaries and the prose Jataka stories, 
which were compiled in Ceylon about a.D. 500, 
provides accurate information about social 
conditions in northern India at the time of the 
Buddha. The geographical horizon of the prose 
Jataka is far wider than that of the Nikayas, 
and this in itself is strong evidence that they 
were developed at a later time and in a 
different milieu. Stories intended for the 
edification and amusement of the masses are 
particularly liable to adaptation in accordance 
with changing social conditions, in order to 
conform to the state of things with which their 
hearers are familiar; thus though many of 
the tales may have been told at the time of the 
Buddha or even earlier, the versions that have 
come down to us probably reflect the state of 
things which existed at a much later time in 
another part of India. Professor D. D. 
Kosambi has even suggested that they portray 
conditions in the Sàtavàhana Empire of the 
early centuries A.D., and it is not impossible 
that the stories were further adapted in Ceylon 
itself. - 

The study of slavery in the Buddhist texts, 
which forms the most important section of the 
work, is followed by a chapter on Kautalya’s 
laws on slavery. Slavery in the Epics is then 
dealt with, and the study is rounded off with a 
general conclusion. The author supports the 
widely held view that slavery was not so 
widespread, oppressive, or important econo- 
mically as in classical Europe, and makes 
interesting suggestions as to the reasons for 
this fact. 

It is unfortunate that no attempt is made at 
greater chronological precision, but the 
character of the sources is largely to blame for 
this defect, which does not seriously detract 
from the value of the work as a very important 
contribution to Indian social and economic 
history. 

Slavery in ancient India is an English version 
of the monograph reviewed above, considerably 
adapted and altered. Additional material has 
been incorporated, and a few opinions have 
been revised. The chronological problems 
referred. to in our review of the French original 
still present difficulties. Here the chapter on 
slavery in the Epics, based on material taken 
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from both the older narrative and later 
didactic sections of the texts, is removed from 
its original position after the chapter on 
Kautalya and placed before that on slavery 
in Pali literature. Neither alternative is 
wholly satisfactory. In general the English 
version is a positive improvement on the 
French, and its publication will ensure that 
this very valuable study will be read widely 
in India, both by professional historians and 
by the general educated public. 
A. L. BASHAM 


Ram SHARAN SHARMA: Aspects of 
political ideas and institutions 4n 


ancient India. [i], xiv, 254, ii pp. 
Delhi, etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1959. Rs. 12. 


This is a most useful handbook, as well as a 
most original and meticulous piece of research, 
on the political theories of the ancient Indians, 
and on some of the main political institutions, 
such as the assembly (vidatha), the republic 
(gana), the council (parisad), the coronation 
rituals, the land revenue system, and class and 
varna. The treatment of the institutions is 
arranged historically (second millennium в.о. to 
seventh century A.D.), from the ancient Aryan 
tribal organization and its assembly via the 
late Vedic kingship, the land revenue system 
of about the fifth century в.о. (an especially 
good chapter), the policy of Kautalya, and the 
polity of the Kusàpas to the origins af 
feudalism. The book does not deal compre- 
hensively with every period (for which several 
volumes will be required), but takes up the 
new or most characteristic features of each 
period — assembly — republic — monarchy — 
taxation—state religion—feudal hierarchy— 
and thus gives a very clear perspective. As a 
sequel to his book on the sddras and slavery 
Professor Sharma offers here the best analyses 
we have yet seen of the tangled subjects of 
land ownership, the power of the brahmanas in 
the early medieval period, and feudalism. He 
has followed his own refreshing precept (p. 13) 
in avoiding ‘ cheap generalisations’, and has 
excellently illustrated the advantages of a 
scientific methodology in historical inquiries in 
laying open the dynamics of Indian history. 
The question of the origin of feudalism, which 
of course presupposes that of the nature of 
feudalism, is greatly clarified on the basis of 
hard evidence, chiefly from inscriptions bui 
supported by the smrti writers of the period. 
who gradually provided, in very respectable 
form, whet amounts to a charter for feudalism, 
quietly reversing some of the precepts of 
‘Manu’ (though he in fact had started the 
trend already by advocating land grants, not 
salaries, for officials). The decisive factor is 
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Shown to be (not mulitary conquest as in 
Europe but) the making of land grants with the 
administrative power (surrendered by the 
central state) to brahmanas. Professor Sharma 
finds evidence for similar grants to ksatriyas 
only later (p. 205), but it may not be safe to 
conclude that the brühmanas had the prece- 
dence since, as Professor K. A. Anténova has 
suggested (‘ K vóprosu o razvitii feodalizma v 
Indii’, Kratkie Soobshcheniya Inst. Vostoko- 
vedeniya, 1952, 23-32), for secular grants 
perishable everyday materials would probably 
be used, and not the durable writing materials 
which have preserved for us many records of 
religious grants. (‘Manu’, as mentioned 
above, provides for secular grants, to revenue 
officials.) j 

A more general chapter deals with the 
relations of катта, politics, and law during the 
period treated, following the ancient writers, 
and there are chapters on the ancient theories 
and traditions about the origin of the state and 
its nature and proper constitution, especially 
the rival doctrines of the social contract and of 
the empirical analysis of the state into seven 
elements. The first chapter is an interesting 
review of the modern historiography of th 
subject. - 

Those who have read some chapters as 
separate articles will be glad to have them 
revised and collected here, with as many more 
new chapters, and placed in interrelation (a 
fuller index would be useful). It is to be hoped 
that Professor Sharma will follow up this 
volume with several more, covermg such 
missing topics as the samiti and ‘sabhé and the 
mythological seven jewel theory of the state 
of the Buddhist texts and treating fully the 
political theories and institutions of each 
period. Asin the chapters on land revenue and. 
feudalism, and to some extent elsewhere, the 
economie aspects should need no apology 
(р. ix) for being ‘ taken into account". Though 
he regarded them as two vidyas, or so inherited 
them from his predecessors, Kautalya treats 
varta and dandaniti simultaneously and in the 
closest interrelation in his Arthasastra, and the 
analysis of the Mauryan polity must likewise 
seek its rationale in the Mauryan economy. 
taya (varitaya) svapaksam parapaksam са 
vasikaroti koéadandabhyim. 

A. K. WARDER 


Sir Joun MARSHALL: The Buddhist art 
of Gandhara: the story of the early 
school, its birth, growth and decline. 
(Memoirs of the Department of 
Archaeology in Pakistan, Vol. 1.) 
xviii, 118 pp., 111 plates. Cambridge : 
University Press for the Department 
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of Archaeology in Pakistan, 1960. - 
45s. 


The pleasure of reviewing this book is 
marred by the fact that its author, the great 
director of archaeology in India from 1902 to 
1935, is no longer with us. It is not clearly 
stated when the book was written, internal 
evidence suggests that much of it was as long 
ago as 1945, but for a man of wellnigh eighty 
it 18 a remarkable achievement: lucid and 
incisive, almost always to the point and touched 
by flashes of dry humour. The book has its 
limitations and weaknesses, but in such cir- 
cumstances we are prepared to excuse them. It 
is not unjust to say that Marshall’s Buddhist art 
of Gandhara, no less than his three great 
volumes of T'azila, relates so intimately to the 
Taxila excavations that 16 could have been 
written at any time after their completion in 
1935. That there was so long a delay in 
publishing was in great part due to the war. 
Since 1945 a revolution has swept through the 
prehistory of the subcontinent, but has made 
as yet little impression on historic archaeology. 
On the other hand both in India and Pakistan 
and outside much work has been done and 
many new discoveries made which have a 
bearing upon Gandhüran art. If Marshall’s 
views stand in spite of his not using this new 
material we may admire his scholarship ; but 
for the student or novice who takes up this 
volume, the absence of a bibliography and of 
reference to recent work is disappointing. 

The author’s approach is refreshingly simple. 
Unwilling to risk the pitfalls which await the 
art-historian who attempts to construct a 
historical scheme from insoribed and dated 
pieces, he relies in the main upon his own 
chronology of Taxila and his own. observations 
of style. Throughout he tries to relate the 
sculptures to the sites and monuments. The 
history of Gandháran art has been well 
described as a battleground strewn with the 
debris of outworn theories and rejected 
hypotheses ; and among this debris nothing is 
more curious than the many chronological 
schemes constructed from pieces dated in 
unstated—perhaps also unknown—eras, some- 
times with numerals of uncertain reading, 
which have further been divertingly modulated 
by the interpolation of—perhaps imaginary— 
omitted centuries. Not only we may add, of 
single centuries, but sometimes have these 
ingenious historians found it necessary to 
supply two, three, and even four centuries ! 
There is scarcely a dated soulpture or object 
dated by what in the rest of the world would be 
considered as firm association which has not 
been open on such grounds to controversy. 

Thus restricted Marshall follows safer lines, 
which in the main are those he proposed in his 
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= paper on the ' Greeks and Sakas in India! 


He summarizes his views on the origin of the 
Gandhara school in terms of a revival of 
Partho-Hellenistic (or as we may prefer - it 
Roman-Parthian) art in the first century A.D. 
He agrees that the earlier Hellenistic influences 
which had been felt in North India were very 
much in decline during ‘ Saka’ times. In short 
the origin of the Gandhara school is studied in 
terms of two well-defined groups from Taxıla : 
first of stone fragments from Sirkap, mainly 
from strata III and II, and from the Dharma- 
rajika stipe area ; and second of clay or stucco 
fragments from the same sites. Of particular 
importance are the relief fragments discovered. 
in association with the large apsidal hall in 
biock D of Sirkap, the stueco reliefs from 
building L and those protected by a wall 
between Rl and R3 at the Dharmarajika, 
"These groups show considerable influence of the 
early Indian school on the one hand, and of the 
Roman-Parthian on the other. They mclude 
what must be the oldest images of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattva at present known in the 
north-west. 

The chronological implications of this are 
not uninteresting. "They suggest that at the 
time of Sirkap II the practice of adorning 
stüpas and apsidal caitya halls with reliefs, 
including those of the Buddha in bodily form, 
began. Jt may be mferred that at the same time 
they spread throughout Gandhàra. The dates 
of Sirkap II and of its apsidal hall are still 
open to some discussion. Marshall assigned 
them to the period of Parthian domination 
following the postulated earthquake of 34 А.р. 
and before the arrival of Kujüla Kadphises in 
64 д.р. We are inclined to place them slightly 
later, and to date the series mainly to after the 
arrival of Kujüla, or atleast only just before it.? 
Our ehronology is supported by the apparent 
contemporanerty of the little caitya hall from 
Kalawan which produced the dated inscrip- 
tion of 134 Ајаѕа, and of that from the 
Dharmarájikà, No. I3, which may be dated in 
terms of planning association and architecture 
to the same period as the room opposite 16 
which contained the inscription of 136 Ajasa. 
These inscriptions we take to bein the Vikrama 
затта. The apsidal shrine at Sirkap did not 
evidently survive for long, perhaps within & 
decade or two it was destroyed by fire and it 
was not rebuilt. Thus the reliefs it contained 
should be fairly well dated. What all this 
means in terms of Buddhist doctrine and 1ts 
spread we would like to know: that it was an 
event of some importance we are assured. 

The further development of the Gandhara 


1 JRAS, 1947, 3-32. . 

cf. my paper on the Taxila evidence 
submitted to the seminar on the date of 
Kaniska held at SOAS in April 1960. 
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school is less well defined. Marshall states that 
it passed through its adolescence and maturity 
under the Kushans and came to an abrupt end 
in the reign of Vasudeva I. Thus it 18 clearly 
separate from the later Gandharan or Indo- 
Afghan school. The first part of his view is 
unexceptionable. It is certain that the 
flowering of the art and its proliferation must 
coincide with the period of Vima, Kaniska and 
his successors. It is also quite probable that 
after the time of Vasudeva the quantity of 
work rapidly declined. But that it altogether 
dried up seems unbelievable. Monastic com- 
munities must have continued in Gandhára 
and it is hard to believe that there were no 
craftsmen to carry on the traditions. Finally 
the claim that the later school represents a new 
beginning is surely hard to maintain. There ıs 
abundant evidence of continmty between the 
two. This problem has yet, however, to be 
worked out in detail. 

We noted above the humorous touches which 
enliven the text. In describing a relief said to 
represent the ' presentation of the bride to 
Siddhartha ’ Marshall writes that one object 
* looks suspiciously like a drinking vessel, but 
perhaps is no more than a silver bowl with 
some.“ wedding cake " in it’, or again his apt 
description of an 'ultra-smart' yaksi is not 
without humour. We are only sad.that Marshall 
did not live to carry out his original plan of a 
second volume describing the later school. 1% 
would be no less valuable than the ргевеп 
book. 

F. В. ALLOHIN 


P. Harpy: Historians of medieval 
India: studies in Indo-Muslim his- 
torical writing. vi, 146 pp. London: 
Luzac & Co. Ltd., 1960. 30s. 


This monograph is a revised version of 
Dr. Hardy’s thesis presented to the University 
of London for his Ph.D. It is, according to 
hin, ‘ a first attempt at a more detailed study 
of the involuntary distortions inherent in the 
manner in which five Indo-Muslim historians 
treated the past ’. The historians selected are 
Baranî, ‘Afif, Yahya Sahrindi, Khusraw, and 
‘Isami. They represent our principal sources 
of information for the years 1266-1428 and it 
would be wellnigh impossible to develop an 
understanding of the political history of this 
period without them. Itis, therefore, important 
to analyse the psychology of these authors and 
to discover their motives in writing history. 

It is a commonplace now to point out that 
human beings are but poor observers of facts ; 
out of the multitudinous data and sometimes 
seemingly incoherent happenings witnessed, 
the historian must select those which look to 
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him as possessing some significance ; and then 
he may interpret their meaning to his readers. 
The highest objectivity can be attained ın the 
recording of bare facts; the selection of facts 
also can be fairly objective within well-defined 
limits. Interpretation, however, is a highly 
subjective process. The assumptions, beliefs, 
and prejudices of the interpreter are necessarily 
a part of his interpretation and the utmost 
fairness and adherence to principles of historio- 
graphy on his part cannot completely. eradicate 
the ‘unconscious distortions’ which Dr. 
Hardy attempts to discern in the works of the 
medieval Indo-Muslim historians. ` 

These ‘distortions’ are present in the 
writings of all historians, partly because a 
historian can only speak the language of the 
age to which he belongs. The writers of the 
present decade are as little immune from 

. subjective value judgments as the historians of 
any other age. Itisthe duty of a scholar, how- 
ever, to understand the mores and the thoughts 
of an age and make allowances for them. The 
bias in favour of or against certain categories 
of facts when they are selected may be more 
difficult to cure even with the help of other 
data embedded in folklore, literature, epi- 
graphy, or numismatics. This difficulty does 
not attach to the recording of an event once it 
is selected, if the historian is scrupulous, and 
it is possible to acquire a high ‘degree of 
acouracy in the observation of events. A 
writer can collate his own impressions with 
those of others. Subsequent writers have to 
tely mainly upon their authorities. Without 
their existence, historical research would 
become impossible. Of course the authorities 
are not infallible, but that does not mar their 
utility. 

These commonplace observations have been 
made becausé they do not play their legitimate 
role in Dr. Hardy’s thesis. Не is right in 
pointing out the limitations of the authors 
whom he discusses. For them, the scope of 
historiography was limited: they, unlike Ibn 
Khaldün, could not rise above the notions of 
their age and their study of history did not 
blossom into any significant analysis of society 
or even show a real understanding of the 
historical forces which they were witnessing. 
'This, however, did not make them unreliable 
witnesses of events. 

Dr. Hardy reproduces’ some of their senti- 
ments regarding the sanctity of historical 
narration. With such statements on their lips, 
they could not lie to their own generations 
without earning condemnation from their 
contemporaries and from those who followed 
them. The knowledge that they were held in 
respect would belie any assumption of a 
conscious corruption or suppression of facts on 
their part. It із this aspect of their work that 
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has led subsequent historians (both modern and 
medieval) to rely so heavily on them.  , ‘ 
It is the duty of the modern scholar, as Dr. 
Hardy points out, to be wary of the errors that 
have crept into the writings of the authors, 
under discussion but this does not shake the 
general authenticity of their testimony. Dr. 
Hardy has emphasized the fact that the 
historians whose works he has discussed were 
attached to the courts of monarchs ; this could 
not hamper them in telling the truth about the 
reigns of former dynasties. As a matter of fact, 


there-is no evidence of deliberate falsification ' 


of events in the writings of these historians- 
even when they were writing about, their 
patrons. The formal eulogies are distinct, and 
were looked upon by the contemporaries of 
these authors as exercises in elegant composi- 
tion without any historical relevance. 

The evaluation of any historical material is 
useful. It is, however, difficult to maintain 
balance in a work essentially devoted to 
finding ‘ distortions’. Dr. Hardy would have 
succeeded better in his effort if he had main- 
tained the right proportion between criticism 
and appreciation. 

I. Н. QURESHI 


G. К. Duruma: An introduction to the 
Turkmen language: a brief summary 
of the grammar of the Turkmen language 
with selected extracts in prose and 
verse. [v], iii, 47 pp., map. [London : 
Central Asian Research Centre], 1960. 
15s. - 


Mr. Dulling's work can be compared to that, 
imaginary, of & keen Turkmen (perhaps an 
engineer or a doctor) with linguistic interests 
who, during a stay in India, masters the 
secrets of the English language, without 
having recourse to any English grammar. 
° What an achievement! ’—we sigh, full of 
admiration—' but why didn’t he buy a 
grammar?’ But our imaginary Turkmen, 
returning to his country, discovers that some 
work has already been done in the field of 
English. So he sits down, compiles and 
publishes on 35 neatly-spaced and typewritten, 
quarto pages an English grammar, followed by 
a few selected texts, which include a passage 
translated from Greek into English by a 
Turkmen. 

Indeed, in the author's preface, we are told, 
that ‘Some years ago, while serving in East 
Persia, I set myself the task of learning the 
Turkmen language. The problem was a 
formidable one: no grammars were available 
and I had perforce to make my own’. Weare - 
also told that most of the present work ‘is 
based on Turkmen ‘grammars in Russian’ to 
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which the author subsequently gamed access. 
The authors and the titles of these works are 
not mentioned, nor are cited or put to use the 
works of Louis Bazin (‘Le turkméne’, 
Philologiae Turcica fundamenta, 1959, 308-17), 
Karl H. Menges (‘Eimge Bemerkungen zur 
vergleichenden Grammatik des Turkmeni- 
schen ’, AO, хт, 1939, 7-34), Johannes Benzing 
(‘Uber die Verbformen im Turkmenischen ', 
MSOSW, xurr, 1939, 1-56). Though one can, 
without any ado, subscribe to Turkmen 
newspapers or magazines, or can buy Turkmen 
novels and text-books for schools, in his 
selection of untranslated texts Mr. Dulling 
chooses to reproduce (ш Arabie script !) part 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew in the 
Teke translation of the Reverend Daniel 
Bissett! A similar approach to linguistic 
studies had a considerable vogue during the 
reign of Catherine the Great, but was aban- 
doned soon afterwards. 

The question arises: for whom has this 
grammar been written? The layman, who 
nught want to learn Turkmen for practical 
purposes, will find no help in untranslated 
texts, in pages of grammatical description 
without one single example quoted, or in 
remarks of the type which constitutes para. 
87: ‘The old Asian [sic] twelve-year animal 
eycle is to all intents and purposes dead, 
although still used by astrologers to determine 
lucky dates’. If the beginner survives this 
sad announcement he will be faced by pages 
of verb forms left untranslated. What can the 
beginner, or anyone else, do with terms like 
‘ future definite ’, ° past aorist ’, ‘ necessitative 
past’ when not one single example is given to 
show the functioning of these forms ? 

He who wants to have a general idea on the 
Turkmen language and its dialects will not be 
better served. True, ‘Turkmen has several 
dialects’, but we would like to know more 
about them, or at least to have a reference to 
Gunnar Jarring’s On the distribution of Turk 
tribes in Afghanistan (Lunds Universitets 
årsskrift, N.F., Ата. 1, Bd. 35, Nr. 4, 1939), 
where 17 pages deal with Turkmen dialects. 
Neither in the text nor on the map is any 
mention made of the Turkmen dialect used in 
the northern Caucasus, excellently described 
by N. A. Baskakov ('Ob osobennostjakh 
govora severo-kavkazskikh turkmenov (trukh- 
menov)', Jazyki severnogo Kavkaza i Dages- 
tana, 11, 1949, 140-82). 


Finally, what profit can serious linguists 


derive from a work m which a Turkmen vowel 
is described as ‘a rather unpleasant bleating 
noise ’, where no mention is made of the long 
vowels of Turkmen which (though mostly 
unmarked in the modern literary language) 
have a phonemic value: at ‘horse’ ~ ài 
‘name’, of ‘prass’ ~~ õi ‘fire’. For the 
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historian of Turkic languages these leng 
vowels have a very great value. They hzve 


recently been re-examined by N. K. Dmitrev 
(‘ Dolgie glasnye v turkmenskom jazyk’, 
Issledovanija po sravnitel'noj grammatike tjurts- 
Inkh jazykov, x, Moskva, 1955, 182-91). 

But there are not only important omissicns 
in Mr. Dulling’s book. One can also find 
serious misunderstandings. The laconic staze- 
ment which constitutes para. 74 : * Adverbs zre 
indistangushable from adjectives’ world 
prompt one to ask whether, in the circum- 
stances, one is entitled to speak of adjectives 
or adverbs? But, for once, Mr. Dullig 
provides examples. He translates correctly 
ol уах adam ‘he is a good man’, but in Lis 
second example ol yaxsi yazyar ‘he writes 
well’, the English translation is only аррго-і- 
mative. The real meaning of the sentence is 
something like ‘ he 1s a good writer’, with tae 
participle yazyar being the nominal predicate 
of the proposition, and yazi an ordinary 
adjective. But Mr. Dulhng does not seem 10 
know the participle in -yar. Anyhow, he doss 
not quote it in para. 183 where we are tod 
that ‘ there are three participles in Turkmen’, 
whereas Bazin (op. cit, 314) lists seven, 
including the -yar form in question. 

Why was it necessary, one may well ask, о 
devote во much space to reviewing this work ? 
Our answer would be: because Turkmenisten 
is one of the constituent republics of tke 
U.S.S.R., it has schools, a university, and кп 
Academy of Sciences, which, though young, 
сап boast of fine publications. Because we Со 
not live in the middle of the nineteenth century 
when even short amateurish remarks jotted 
down on some ‘ exotic ' language unknown t5 
the West could serve а useful purpose. Because 
the reviewer does not wish to let the 1mpressioa 
prevail that Mr. Dulling's work represents tl» 
present standards of Turcology and of Altai 
studies in Great Britain. 

Mr. Dulhng, who made a great effort to 
master and to describe to the best of his 
ability a language that had been unknown to 
him, deserves some sympathy. But befor» 
publishing his work he should have sough 
advice. He could have been told by anyons 
even faintly acquainted with Turcology whas 
I now, with much regret, have had to set down 
in print. 

Had Mr. Dulling translated into EnglisL 
one of his unnamed Russian sources, had h- 
translated a piece of Turkmen prose, as dic 
Annemarie von Gabain (‘ Em turkmenische: 
Volksmarchen ?, U AJ, xxxi, 1959, 95-111), o- 
had he described one of the Turkmen dialect 
of Persia or Afghanistan of which he claim: 
to have first-hand knowledge, he would havc 
rendered real service. 

Just one more remark which does no- 
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concern the author of this grammar which 
sells at 15 shillings. For 25 shillings I could 
buy, in this country, the great, cloth-bound 
Russko-turkmenskij slovar’, compiled by N. A. 
Baskakov and M. Ja. Khamzaev and pub- 
lished by the Turkmen Academy of Sciences 
in 1956. It has 880 pages and contains about 


50,000 words. 
р D. SINOR 


Lupwic GoLowB: Die Bodenkultur in 
Ost-Turkestan : Oasenwirtschaft und 
Nomadentum. (Studia Instituti 
Anthropos, Vol. 14.) хіі, 162 pp., 
21 plates, 0 maps. Posieux: Vexlag 
des Anthropos-Institutes, 1959. 


Cet ouvrage constitue une remarquable 
monographie des conditions d'utilisation du 
sol dans ce milieu trés particulier formó par 
le Sinkiang. 

Il s'agit là d'une forme typique d'économie 
agricole de l'Asie centrale que l'on désigne 
généralement sous le nom d'agriculture des 
oasis. 

L'intérêt que présente cet ouvrage réside 
dans le fait que l'auteur envisage ce sujet 
dans son ensemble et ne se borne pas à une 
simple description des techniques culturales. 

Dans 1а premiére partie, il étudie le milieu 
topographie, sol, climat; ce qui conduit, au 
point de vue de la végétation, à distinguer 
différentes zónes écologiques variant avec 
altitude Је long de la chaine de montagne 
qui constitue l'armature de cette région. 
L'auteur tient en méme temps compte du 
facteur éthnique, car le Sinkiang, comme 
d'aileurs bien d'autres régions de l'Asie, 
présente une juxtaposition de populations 
différentes qui, chacune, présente une certaine 
spécialisation économique. 

La seconde partie est consacrée à la mise 
en valeur du sol et aux conditions de culture. 
Dans ce pays oü les précipitations d'eau sont 
très faibles, dans la z6ne cultivée l'agriculture 
dépend en grande partie de la fonte des neiges 
sur les montagnes et de l'aménagement des 
eaux de ruissellement. 1l en résulte un róle 
prédominant de l'irrigation donnant lieu à des 
techniques trés affinées destinées à réduire au 
minimum les pertes d'eau. 

La troisiéme partie est consacrée aux 
différentes cultures, au matériel agricole, ainsi 
qu'à la transformation et utilisation des 
produits obtenus. Le Sinkiang a été une 
importante z6ne de passage par laquelle, dans 
les deux sens, se sont transmises entre la 
civilisation de PIran et celle de la Chine, aussi 
bien des techniques culturales que des plantes 
utiles. ^ Aussi ces descriptions détaillées 
présentent un grand intérét pour Phistoire de 
l'agrieulture en Asie. 
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La quatrième partie est consacrée à l'élevage, 
qui donne lieu à une spécialisation entre les 
mains de populations nomades. L'auteur situe 
cette forme de nomadisme parmi toutes celles 
qui existent en Asie centrale. Elle est d'ailleurs 
principalement conditionnée par le milieu et 
les besoins en fourrage d'hiver sont un exemple 
de l'importance de l'écologie des graminées 
sur cette production animale. П ne s'agit pas 
d'une simple desoription de ce nomadisme, 
mais l'auteur envisage aussi ses conditions 
économiques, ses risques et les relations aveo 
une agriculture temporaire qui peuvent en 
résulter. 

L'ouvrage est complété par trois index: le 
premier concernant la flore et la faune, avec 
des tableaux de répartition des espéces dans les 
différentes zónes écologiques; le second 
donnant les noms de lieu aveo indication de 
leur origine; le troisiéme concernant les mots 
de provenance étrangére, soit chinoise, soit 
turque orientale. 

21 planches illustrent le texte des différentes 
parties de l'ouvrage et des cartes permettent 
de suivre de façon détaillée la répartition de 
cette agriculture. 

A une époque ой l'introduction de méthodes 
modernes tend & modifier profondément 
l'économie agricole de cette région, l'ouvrage 
de L. Golomb nous donne une description 
précieuse de son agriculture traditionnelle. 


E. M. CASTAGNOL 


Wma. THEODORE DE Bary and others 
(comp.) : Sources of Chinese tradition. 
Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, 
Wing-tsit Chan, Burton Watson. 
(Records of Civilization : Sources and 
Studies, No. tv. Introduction to 
Oriental Civilizations.) xxiv, 976 pp. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press; London, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 60s. 


This is the third of a set of volumes giving 
an introduction to the thought of Asian 
civilizations, the first two of which have 
already been reviewed in BSOAS, xxu, 3, 
1959, 598-600, and xxi, 3, 1960, 627-8. 
There has long been a need for a compact one- 
volume account of the development of Chinese 
ideas, broader in its approach than the two 
rather formidable volumes of Feng Yu-lan, 
which would be suitable for elementary 
students of Chinese history. This volume fills 
this gap very adequately. Ranging from high 
antiquity to the present day, it presents a full 
and continuous picture of developments with 
copious extracts from the original sources in 
readable translations. Its method is, in fact, 
similar to Waley’s Three ways of Chinese 
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thought, but extended to cover the whole of 
China's history. A good deal of the translated 
material is not otherwise available in Western 
languages, and for teaching purposes it is very 
convenient to have all these extracts brought 
together. 

It is perhaps inevitable in the nature of this 
work that one should be able to find pomts 
of detail which do not strike one as satisfactory 
~~for example, why on рр. 414-16 the authors 
employed the butchered version of Yang 
Yen’s memorial as given by Hsin T'ang-shu 
145 to that preserved in full elsewhere (e.g. in 
T'ang Hui-yao 83) which makes it clear that 
the whole of the passage quoted and not only 
the last section, as the Hsin T'ang-shu com- 
pilera assumed, is in fact part of Yang Yen's 
memorial Moreover in the next extract, I 
am surprised that the authors have employed 
the text of the Kuo-hsueh chi-pen ts'ung-shu 
for Lu Chih’s collected works, since this 
version systematically abbreviates and cuts 
Lu Chih’s admittedly wordy and repetitive 
writings. For reference purposes, the com- 
mented edition of Lang Hua pit 4j as printed 
in the Shih-wan lou ts‘ung-shu is by far the 
better text. 

But I would not wish to stress minutiae of 
this sort, which do little to detract from the 
usefulness of the work. A more serious 
omission is that the authors give no references 
to other and fuller translations of books from 
which their extracts are taken. Inclusion of 
some such reference list would have made it 
easier for the student to follow up and broaden 
his readings, while still usmg Western materials. 
However, this volume will considerably ease 
the task of those of us who have to teach 
Chinese history, and, since by no means all 
of its materialis obvious and well known, may 
well give us leads into some new fields. 


D. €. TWITCHETT 


Y. C. Liu (ed.) : Fafty Chinese stories : 
selected from Classical texts, romanized 
and translated into modern Chinese. 
Wath an introduction and romanized 
Japanese versions by W. Simon. xxii, 
232 pp. London: Lund Humphries, 
1960. 45s. 


The beginning student of Chinese in the 
School of Oriental and African Studies of the 
University of London is introduced to Classical 
Chinese only after acquisition of a basic 
proficiency in the modern spoken language, апа 
he is encouraged to call for remforcements from 
the latter throughout at least his initial cam- 
paigns in classical territory. There could be no 
better propaganda for the merits of this 
approach than the textbook under review. Its 


effects will undoubtedly be to bring accuracy 
and depth to the modern student’s uncer- 
standing of the classical language ; to illunine 
for the classical student the beauty and pr-ci- 
sion of the colloquial; and to bring to ће 
attention of both the help offered by Japan-se. 

The ‘stories’ themselves are specimens of 
narrative style from thirteen Han and pre-Ean 
texts and range from brief anecdotes from Can 
Fei їй, Chuang izü, and similar texts to 
lengthier passages from Shih chi (the class cal 
text of lesson 50 has some 700 characters). Тһе 
intrinsic interest of the selections is of a degree 
of which few text-books can boast. In .he 
matter of style, variety has wisely b-en 
sacrificed to the claims of purity and esn- 
sistency. 

For each classical text Mrs. Liu provide a 
translation into a style of modern Chinese 
which is a model of precision and grace. Ech 
verb, each particle ıs thus decoded 1n а manaer 
which would be beyond the resources of Engl-3h. 
Indeed, this absence of an additional Engish 
translation will be warmly weleomed by those 
whose memories of earher primers recall he 
* English version * more often as a hurdle Шап. 
as a stepping-stone to the classical objective. 
A complete Gwoyex Romatzyh iranscript.on 
follows each passage, and for each classxral 
text a romanized Japanese (kambun) verzon 
has been added. Professor Simon’sintroducton 
offers much valuable advice on methods of 
using the book, and indeed on methods of 
language study 1n general. 

The layout of all this material must be 
especially commended. Once again, as we 
have come to expect from the partnerskip, 
Professor Simon has mobilized all the Lind 
Humphries resources, types large and small 
and heavy and light, superior figures, capitals 
and italics, impeccable punctuation and all. to 
ensure the greatest possible convenience for 
the user of the book. Vocabulary and trily 
helpful notes are given for the first ten lesscas, 
and finding lists are included for the classzal 
selections, Japaneso versions, and existng 
English translations. 

CYRIL BIRCE 


ARTHUR Wary (tr.): Ballads and 
stories from Tun-huang : an antholo ту. 
273 pp. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1960. 25s. 


This volume is а most important step forward 
in our knowledge of Chinese medievalliteratvre. 
'fhe European reader, conditioned by -he 
highly selective corpus of work available in 
translation, still tends to think of Chimese 
literature, before the appearance of the gr-at 
classical dramas and novels, as an erudite end 
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over-sophistieated literature written by and 
for a small, close-knit, and very highly 
cultivated circle of literati. This attitude is, of 
course, а misleading generalization, but much 
of the scholarly writing of the medieval period 
does assume in its readers a formidable 
common cultural background and an intimate 
knowledge of a range of earlier literature which 
makes translation all but impossible. However, 
in recent years the discovery of the Tun-huang 
MSS revealed a rich substratum of literature 
written by members of the large class of 
literate people who had not had a full classical 
education, but on whom depended to a large 
extent the day to day functioning of the 
Chinese state and society. Many studies have 
appeared in China and Japan on various of 
these works, to which the loose generic 
title pien-wen has been given. But it 
was only five years ago that the appearance of 
the splendid 7T'un-huang pien-wen chi- £k ја 
f X Е edited by Wang Chung-min Е Ê 
BR, Wang Ying-shu FE JAE dX, Hsiang Та 
[8] 3É, Chou I-liang Æ) — Ві, Ch'i Kung 
RE Th, and Tseng I-kung f 3 Z^ (Peking, 
1957) collected, collated, and punctuated the 
MSS, which are scattered in England, France, 
China, and Japan, and brought all the extant 
corpus of pien-wen together so that we can 
view it as a whole. 

These works, in spite of their popular origins, 
present the translator with immensely difficult 
problems. Only a few scraps of ‘ vulgar’ 
literature of the same period survive in printed 
form, and we know next to nothing of T'ang 
colloquial idiom. The pieces abound with 
colloquial words for which there was no 
standardized orthography, words for which the 
authors employed characters selected arbi- 
trarily for their sound, and debased and vulgar 
forms of characters. То make matters worse, 
the MSS themselves are often in a very bad 
state of preservation. I stress this point since 
nobody reading Dr. Waley’s smooth and 
felicitous translations would imagine that these 
are some of the most difficult texts in Chinese. 
For example ‘ Tai Tsung in Hell’ (pp. 165-74), 
which reads so easily, includes long passages 
which are all but illegible, and the MS has lost 
the bottom two or three characters of each line. 

Dr. Waley has overcome these difficulties 
amazingly well, and although there are 
numerous textual details where no final decision 
can be reached, it is most unlikely that any 
more accurate and still readable version will 
appear for at least a generation. His specialist 
readers may find it useful to consult the second 


edition of the work of Chiang Li-hung He DÀ 
BB, Tun-huang pien-wen tzu-i tung-shih St 


pci 5E X F BE ЭШ ЖЕ, to which reference 
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is made in the preface. This new edition is 
‘enlarged to nearly twice its former size, and 
contains much new material. 

The selection has been wisely made, 
concentrating on the non-Buddhist items 
contained in chapters 1-3 of the Tun-huang 
pien-wen chi, and leaving aside the far more 
numerous, but for the most part tedious 
pien-wen on Buddhist religious subjects. 
A Russian translation of a MS of the Wet-mo-chi 
ching chiang-ching wen, of which several MSS 
are included in chapter 5 of Tun-huang 
pien-wen chi, was recently announced, which 
will provide European readers with one typical 
long example of this genre. 

The only regret which I feel about the selec- 
tion is for the omission of the two short frag- 
ments Chang I-ch‘ao pien-wen Ў Je ЇЙ B 
ЭС and Chang Huat-shen pien-wen Hê YE ТЕ 
fü ЭС which deal with the local history of 
Tun-huang itself in the ninth century after 
Chang I-ch‘ao had driven out the Tibetans and 
re-established Chinese rule. These represent a 
use of the mixed prose ballad-verse style for a 
purpose much closer to the conventional hero- 
epic than is the case with the other works, and 
in this they are almost unique in Chinese. 

Beside the translations, Dr. Waley includes 
in an ‘ Afterword’ some brief notes on various 
aspects of the collection. His interpretation of 
the term pien-wen as parallel to i & pien 
hsiang pictures of Buddhist religious 
‘incidents’ is rather more convincing than 
other current theories, but what strikes one 
most is that, convenient as this word may be as 
a generic term for this very mixed category of 
writing (some pieces are in simple prose, some 
entirely in ballad-verse, and some in mixed 
verse and prose), the authors themselves had no 
consistent usage. Pien fi alone, fu Eg, tau 
Bi], shih B. and kuah fî all appear in titles 
of pieces included in the collection. 

Now that Dr. Waley has opened up this new 
field of ‘ popular’ literature for us, dare we 
hope that one day soon we shall have in a 
Western language an equally readable and 
authoritative volume on the popular lyric 
poetry from Tun-huang ? 

D. C. TWITCHETT 


M. A. К. HALLIDAY : The language of the 
` Chinese ‘Secret history of the Mongols’. 
(Publications of the Philological 
Society, хуп.) xvi, 235 pp., table. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell for the 
Society, 1959 [pub. 1960]. £4 4s. 


The ‘Secret history of the Mongols’ is a 
biography of Genghis Khan, written in the 
thirteenth century A.D. and surviving in a 
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Mongolian version (but transerrbed 1n Chinese 
characters, the so-called * Sino-Mongohan ’), 
with an interlinear translation (the ‘ Chinese 
gloss ’), and a Chinese version. The Mongolian 
text has already received attention from 
linguists and historians, but the Chinese version 
has been relatively neglected, and it is this 
that Dr. Halliday is dealing with in the book 
under review. 

The text of the version, historically of little 
interest as compared with the Mongolian 
original, is subjected to a comprehensive 
linguistic analysis as a representative example 
of a particular variety of Chinese. Dr. Halliday's 
work is a major contmbution to linguistic 
scholarship on three counts. Firstly, we have 
a full description of a form of Chinese (called 
Early New Chinese by the author), belonging 
to the colloquial rather than to the hterary 
style, though recorded in writing, which 18 
closer to contemporary Mandarin than to any 
other variety of Chinese and is consequently a 
stage in the historical development of modern 
Pekingese. Secondly, we have here an example, 
all too rare as yet, of rigorously formal tech- 
niques of analysis successfully worked out 1n 
the grammar of a language of tho ‘ isolating’ 
type; and thirdly, Dr. Halhday gives us for 
the first time an example of the linguistic 
methods of Professor J. R. Firth (to whom the 
book is dedicated) applied to the complete 
description of a given body of language 
material. 

In this last connexion one may draw atten- 
tion to several characteristic features of Firth's 
theory illustrated in Dr. Halhday's work. By 
its nature the material studied constitutes & 
‘restricted language’, a closed or delimited 
field ; and the recognition of such ‘ restricted 
languages’, within the totality of a ‘ whole 
language’, as proper objects of separate 
analyses has been stressed by Firth. Dr. Halli- 
day regards his entire analysis of the text as a 
statement of its meaning at various levels 
(ch. 2), treating its phonological, grammatical, 
and lexical structurmg, together with the 
functioning of the text as a whole in its 
historically successive contextualizations 
(ch. 3), as constituting its total meaning, in 
so far as this falls within the purview of 
linguistics. This does not, of course, mean that 
the levels are confused, or that grammatical 
analysis is dependent on semantic criteria ; 
both in Firth’s theory and Halliday’s practice 
each level is strictly distinguished, but all the 
levels of analysis are the analysis of function 
in an appropriate context. The vocabulary 
(Lexis, ch. 7) is in part analysed and classified 
by collocations (individual words habitually 
recurring in specific recurrent groups) ; and the 
transcription employed (ch. 8) is derived from 
the one used by Dr. Halliday for modern 
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Pekingese,’ and based on an analysis of the 
Pekingese syllable in prosodic terms (бале, 
however, is left untreated), and this 1s furtaer 
explained in a separate appendix, worth study 
by itself as a clear illustration of the prosodic 
method of phonological analysis pioneered by 
Firth. 

While pointing out the possible place of the 
text along with other examples of carly 
colloquial styles in a history of Chinese, 
Dr. Halliday keeps his work purely descript-ve 
and synchronic, except for occasional forward 
references to contemporary Pekingese. After a 
brief historical account and an outline of zhe 
methods he is using, the author deals sno- 
cessively with the graphie analysis of :he 
written text as it stands (a few emendations re 
suggested in an appendix), the grammar, the 
vocabulary as far as it exhibits systematic 
interrelations, and the phonology to the extent 
that this is recoverable. The bulk of the 
description ıs of the grammar, since ın a written. 
corpus the phonology can of necessity be only 
indirect and incomplete. 

Dr. Halliday’s method is instructive, as ane 
way of dealing with languages of the type 
represented, whether in written or spoken form. 
The elements recognized are, in descending 
order of size: sentence, clause, word, and 
character, only the last coinciding exactly with 
a division in the written text, though clauses 
are frequently coextensive with punctua- 
tionally marked ‘ pieces’ (p. 47). The mayor 
word classes are noun and verb, defined in the 
first place by their grammatical interchange- 
ability with the corresponding nominal and 
verbal groups, these consisting of more than 
one word and assigned to their classes by the 
interior relations of their component words 
(p. 60). Beside these there are adverbial grocps 
(consisting of nominal and verbal words), and a 
separate class of adverbs. These three word 
classes are further divided into subclas:es 
(p. 48), and within them are distinguished free 
and bound words according to their ability or 
inability to function alone m a clause or orly 
as part of a group. Clauses (free or bound, 
according to whether they can by themselves 
constitute complete sentences) are nominal or 
verbal according to their word composition 
(p. 55), and admit various internal structures ; 
they are further characterized by the categones 
of voice, aspect, and mood (p. 47), each com- 
prising three members two of which are marked 
by a specific structure involving a marker word 
(pp. 56-7), the third being neutral and un- 
marked (1n both senses) and the most frequent 
clause class 1n each category. 

In following Dr. Halhday's grammatical 


1 See his ‘ Grammatical categories in modern 
Chinese ', TPS, 1956, 177-224. 
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analysis one finds the whole scheme of formal 
classification and. categorization based on the 
two criteria of ‘interior form’ and ‘ exterior 
form’ (the presence and relative position of 
other elements (p. 49)). One may recommend 
its careful study as likely to be helpful not only 
to workers in the field of the ‘isolating’ 
languages, but also to those dealing with the 
superficially unlike group of languages (in 
South East Asia and elsewhere) in which 
morphological formations are largely deriva- 
tional rather than inflectional, and the basic 
grammatical categories of the sentence are 
marked only syntactically and not by the 
morphological forms of certain words as in 
familiar Indo-European pastures. 

Dr. Halliday’s exposition is clear; a 
criticism might, however, be made of the large 
number of substantial footnotes which interrupt 
the comprehension of his closely reasoned 
paragraphs. A plea can be made, to many 
beside this author, to keep footnotes (other 
than references, originals of translated passages, 
and the like) as few and as short as possible, 
and to incorporate their matter in the running 
text or separately in appendixes. 

The book is very attractively produced, and 
misprints are few. The author and publisher 
are to be congratulated on an important and 
valuable production. 

Е. Н. ROBINS 


Neuiim Toan and Louis RıcauD (ed. 
and tr.): Etude de texte: annales 
chinoises. Une traduction juxta- 
linéaire commentée de la biographie 
officielle de l'Imperatrice Wou Tsö- 
tien d'aprés le texte du #f Hr о 
(Nouveau livre des T'ang). [Reprint 
from Bulletin de la Société des Études 
Indochinoises, Nouvelle Série, Tom. 
XXXIV, No. 2, 1959, paged separately.] 
171 рр. 


The Empress Wu Tse-t‘ien, the impressive 
and totally unscrupulous consort of Kao-tsung 
- who dominated the T‘ang court for more than 
half a century and eventually established a 
dynasty of her own, is one of the great romantic 
figures in Chinese history. The hostile picture 
given by her biographies in the dynastic 
histories, deriving from the Shih-lu of her times 
written after her fall and death, provided the 
basis upon which the writers of novels and 
plays have further embroidered a popular 
image compounded of ruthless cruelty and 
sexual depravity. In very recent years two 
books about her have appeared in English. 
Lin Yu-tang presented in semi-fictional form 
the traditional picture with a new perspective 
in that he sees her as the prototype of the 
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Stalin of the purges and one of a select band of 
mass murderers of history. Fitzgerald provided. 
а more sober account of her life following the 
Chinese histories. Neither work is satisfactory 
as history, for they neglect entirely to take into 
account the basic political stresses within the 
ruling class which prevented the imperial family 
and the aristocracy from frustrating her career, 
nor do they pay any attention to the wide- 
spread economic and social changes which were 
rapidly transforming and enriching the empire. 
There is still room for a good book on the 
Empress and her reign. 

The work under review certainly does not fill 
this gap. It is a literal translation of the 
exceedingly biased biography in Hsin T'ang- 
shu 76. Even this would have some limited 
value, had it met the standards of modern 
scholarship. But alas, the work of Mm. Nghiém 
Toan and Ricaud takes us straight back to the 
nineteenth century. Not only are they totally 
unaware of all modern historical scholarship 
in Chinese—this would be excusable, since 
presumably current publications do not reach 
Saigon regularly—but they have equally failed 
to take into account well-known parallel 
material in other classical sources, and the 
work of Ch'ing scholars on the T‘ang histories. 

The presentation of their translation is 
extraordinary. In the first days of studying 
classical Chinese it is normal for beginner 
students to copy out their texts noting the 
reading and meanings of each character as a 
preliminary to attempting to puzzle out the 
meaning. But for a mature scholar to expose 
his use of the method in print to his fellow 
scholars is simply inviting ridicule. To read in 
the preface the claims of the translators to have 
consulted together the Tz‘u hai and the Chung- 
kuo jen-ming [ta tz‘u-tien], and to find quoted 
as authorities Giles’ Biographical dictionary and 
Wieger's Rudiments historiques, which should 
long ago have been consigned to oblivion, 
Shows that they are out of touch with the 
standards of modern scholarship. 

The translation itself is passable, though it 
seldom uses one word where several will suffice, 
and has a sprinkling of minor errors. At first 
glance the notes appear to be full, but in 
reality they contain little of substance, and cite 
no authorities. They are to a considerable 
extent concerned with taking to task Lin 
Yu-tang and Fitzgerald, often giving the 
impression that the authors have read these 
worksin as cursory а way as they have skimmed 
the Chinese authorities—for mstance when they 
rebuke Fitzgerald (p. 31) for not translating 
‘par pudeur’ an anecdote which is in fact 
given in full in Fitzgerald’s main text (p. 17). 
Such notes as 38, which assumes that Lin 
Yu-tang might have meant Ho-nei province 
when he mentions Hanoi (i.e., Chiao-chou, seat 
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of the T'ang Protector-general of An-nan), or 
164 which assumes that the ‘ passes’ in the 
name of the province Kuan-nei were gates in 
the Great Wall would lead the reader to 
wonder whether the authors have read any of 
the standard works upon the T'ang dynasty. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


NanrEM Toan and Louis Ricavo (tr.) : 
= BE xS d HE: Lestroisroyaumes. 
Tom. 1. (Collection Unesco d'Oeuvres 
Représentatives, Série Chinoise ; Bul- 
letin de la Société des Etudes Indo- 
chinoises, Nouvelle Série, Tom. xxxv, 
Nos. 1 et 2, 1960.) xlix, 447, iv pp., 
map. Saigon: [Société des Etudes 
Indochinoises], 1960. 


This is the first volume of a complete transla- 
tion into French of the Chinese novel, the 
San-kuo yen-i. Besides a useful introduction to 
the category of historical fiction by M. Ruhl- 
mann, it contains a preface by one of the joint 
translators, M. Nghiém Toan, and the first 15 
chapters of text (there are 120 chapters 
altogether). 

For elaborate presentation, it would be hard 
to equal this edition among previous transla- 
tions of the Chinese novel, those into Japanese 
excepted. Not only is all the verse translated— 
it is sometimes omitted in modern Chinese 
editions—the original text of it is quoted as 
well. Characters are also given on the first 
occurrence of all proper names. The chapter- 
by-chapter commentaries of the seventeenth- 
century editor Mao Tsung-kang Ê 5 fig 
are included in the translation, though not, 
curiously enough, the ‘ Principles (of editing) ' 
FL Pij or the essay ‘ How the San-kuo chih 
should be read’ ê = [E] GE ¥. In 
addition, for these 15 chapters there are no 
less than 567 notes, some of them as much as a 
+ page in length. 

The translation, by contrast, is disappointing. 
In the first place, there are too many mistakes. 
Here are some clear-cut examples taken from 


a single chapter: %5 B is not 'c'est alors 
que ' (p. 227) but an expression of contempt 
like * this brute’ or ‘ this creature’; ZE Hf) 
is not ‘ un court instant ’ (р. 230) but © a long 
time’; Hj dd means ‘made a clean breast 
of it? and not ‘ montrérent la téte décapitée et 
révélérent' (p. 244); 3% Hj Ж | means 
‘they all agreed to employ this strategy of 
his’ rather than ‘largement à l'aide de cette 
ruse de guerre ' (p. 245). None of these expres- 
sions is in any way uncommon ; some of them 
wil even be found correctly rendered in 
Brewitt-Taylor's translation of 1925. Secondly, 
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in an apparent attempt to make the novel as 
vivid as possible, the translators have often 
succeeded merely in inflating its language. 
The following example is not an unfair one. 
In Ch. ix, the novelist describes Lü Pu’s 
unsuccessful attempt to keep the enemy from 
entering the city gate with the words А: {у 


A Ж. HA TE DR Ш. They might be 
rendered ‘ he charged desperately here, there, 
and everywhere, but he could not hold them 
back’. The new translation, on the other 
hand, is: 

‘Liu Pou eut beau en faire un carnage, 
réalisant des prodiges de valeur en se portant 
de tous les cótés à la fois, taillant et frappant 
a droite et à gauche et accumulant les 
hécatombes, il ne pouvait espérer parvenir, 
seul avec une poignée de troupes fidéles, à 
leur barrer à tous le passage et fut complète- 
ment débordé par ce torrent humain' 
(p. 246). 

In the same manner, the elements of common 
words and phrases are often given their full, 
original value, just as if the novel had been 
written in the tersest Literary Chinese. Thus 
jî HX ‘rebel’ is rendered ‘ un révolté et un 
horrible pirate’ (p. 239) and fê FH ‘ con- 
ciliate’ becomes ‘dissiper le malentendu et 
ramener la concorde ’ (p. 288). 

Inthe case of the preface, a good opportunity 
has been lost. It is true that the writer does 
attempt to give some account of the novel's 
composition and textual history. But he is 
evidently unaware of most of the work that 
has been done on the subject in the Jast 40 
years. There is no reference even to Sun 
K‘ai-ti’s indispensable bibliography of the 
Chinese novel (first published in 1932) and 
recourse is had to a small, general, out-of-date 
encyclopedia—the Tz‘u-hai—for the details 
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C. К. Yane: The Chinese family in the 


Communist revolution. xii, 246 pp. 
[Cambridge, Mass.]: Technology 
Press, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 1959. (Distributed by 

Harvard University Press. $6. Distri- 

buted in G.B. by Oxford University 

Press. 485.) 

The author is Professor of Sociology at 
Pittsburgh University, U.S.A. Ніз book, 
which was completed in 1958, deals with the 
changes that had up to then become apparent 
in the Chinese family in China. Full-scale 
commune organization had not yet taken place, 
and the book is therefore somewhat out of 
date to-day. Nevertheless there is interesting 
material in it. 
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Unfortunately the material is difficult to 
evaluate. Professor Yang's thesis is that 
although the present regime has done much to 
accelerate and generalize changes in the family 
system, particularly through the new marriage 
laws and the new status of women, most of the 
changes that have come about were already 
discernible before 1949. This is probably 
sound, even if not very new. We already have 
Marion J. Levy's monumental work on the 
Chinese family revolution, and without first- 
hand observation of what is going on in 
contemporary China one wonders a little what 
there is definitive that can be added. Professor 
Yang does his best with quotations from recent 
legislation and the Chinese newspapers and 
journals, but he would no doubt be among the 
first to agree that this is a poor substitute for 
first-hand inquiry. The fact that first-hand 
inquiry is at present impossible—for non- 
residents—does not alter the truth of this 
statement, though it does a good deal to justify 
Professor Yang’s approach. The trouble is that 
there are certain topics on which one can get 
much from documentary material, even 
documentary material of this nature, and 
certain subjects on which one can get very 
little. Unfortunately family studies belong to 
the second group. 

Unfortunately, too, Professor Yang is not 
altogether convincing in his presentation and 
analysis of the ‘ traditional’ Chinese. family, 
either. This is partly, I think, because of his 
failure to comprehend, or make clear to his 
readers, the significance for the traditional 
family of the traditional patrilineal kinship 
structure, and partly because he presents his 
analysis without sufficient live illustration. 
For example, in ch. v, which is entitled 
‘Crumbling of the age hierarchy’, we are 
given a reproduction (p. 88) of a chart originally 
published by Feng Hang-yi in the Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 11, 2, 1937. We are 
not told that Feng’s article was based upon 
exclusively literary sources and that it has 
been decried as sociologically quite unreal by 
Fei Hsiao-t‘ung and others. We are not, 
indeed, given any other examples of Chinese 
kinship terminology, but instead are led to 
assume that this literary creation was in fact 
used everywhere, at all times, and-by all social 
classes. This is simply not true. 

Similarly, in ch. i (and elsewhere) we learn of 
three different kinship aggregates: ‘the 
family ’, ‘ the kinship circle’, and ‘ the clan’. 
The ‘ kinship circle ’, we are told, (p. 8) ‘ centers 
upon the nucleus of tho parents-children 
relation and extends along the paternal 
lineage for generally three generations '. This 
phraseology suggests that Professor Yang is not 
well-acquainted with the numerous field- 
studies of the cycle of development of the 
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extended family in the setting of a patrilineal 
lineage system which now exist, and his further 
development of the notion of ‘the kinship 
circle ’ shows him relying upon a literary ` 
rather than an empirical approach agam: 
“In traditional social life there is the term 
“Jin chin”, or “six kinship relations ", 
which suggests a delimitation for the larger 
kinship circle as a functioning unit. Interpreta- 
tions vary as to what constitutes the “ six kinship 
relations” . . .' (p. 8, my italics). Yet it is 
upon the existence of the kinship circle so 
discerned that Professor Yang bases much of 
his argument: ‘It is the greater. collective 
Strength of the kinship circle, not the house- 
hold alone, that accounts for the prominence 
of the family in the traditional pattern of 
social organization ’ (1bid.), and this allows him 
to proceed for the rest of the book as if virtually 
all Chinese in ‘traditional’ times lived as 
members of large extended families. This is, in 
fact, the device that Professor Yang uses to 
dodge the problem posed by the.acknowledged 
existence of a very large majority of ‘ small’ 
(i.e. nuclear) families in traditional China. But 
this is a problem which solves itself as soon as 
one ceases to regard the Confucian ideal as 
necessarily the same thing as the statistically 
normal type. The only trouble then is that one 
is no longer able to consider the Chinese 
family revolution simply as & change from 
‘Confucian’ to ‘Communist’—one must, 
instead, look at facts. х 

And опе must look at them comparatively, 
too. After all, the Chinese are not alone in 
having a traditionally strong patrilineage 
organization; what was exceptional was the 
combination of this with predominantly 
individual (not lineage) rights in land. It 
was this that made socio-economic differentia- 
tion within the lineage possible, one aspect of 
which was the striking coexistence of extended 
with nuclear families. For obvious reasons the 
extended family, being the symbol, so to speak, 
of wealth (and access to power), was the ideal 
type. It was also the Confucian type. But it 
was not, and could not be, the actual type of 
family in which most Chinese lived their lives. 
A satisfactory study of family relationships 
in China should accept this fact and analyse 
also the changes in the nuclear type—not try 
to dodge it, however plausibly. Too much 
stretching of the Confucian ideal distorts the 
picture not only of the peasant and urban 
families (and after all there were large com- 
mercial cities in China long ago) but also of the 
lineage structure, on which Professor Yang has, 
in fact, very little to say. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that Maurice Freedman’s study Lineage 
organization in southeastern China appeared 
only in the year in which Professor Yang 
completed this book. 
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Nevertheless, when all that has been said, 
this remains quite a, useful book. Professor 
Yang has collected together a lot of material 
which it is not easy for those who do not read 
Chinese to discover, and his approach which 
stresses primarily the significance of changes 
in the customs and laws of marriage, the shift 
from respeot for age to admiration for youth, 
and the altering status—particularly economic 
status—of women (one is interested to see that 
the provision of child care centres for the 
convenience of working mothers has been a 
really serious practical problem ; approached, 
however, purely from the pomt of view of 
increasing production: no Bowlby stuff for 
China) is valuable, so far as it goes. 

Professor Talcott Parsons’ foreword claims 
that the book breaks new ground in its analysis 
of the tensions that the Chinese system 
generated within the so-called static, stable 
traditional family. I should have thought that 
this was a very doubtful claim. Surely the 
picture of the overworked, overwrought 
daughter-in-law has been known for years? 
And ıt was not Marion J. Levy but L. К. Tao 
who first pomted out the inevitability of 
tension between Chinese father and son (in 
Essays presented to C. G. Seligman, ed. Evans- 
Pritchard, Firth, Malinowski, and Schapera, 
1934, 335-44). No: ‘stable’ and ‘static’ 
as usually employed in this context refer to the 
general sociological pattern, not to its psycho- 
logical concomitants. Professor Parsons also 
shows himself ill-acquainted with South East 
Asia, and Western Europe (throughout most of 
its history) when he says that ‘The type of 
family organization with which we (i.e. 
Americans to-day) are familiar has never been 
typical of peasant societies, particularly those 
with a very high density of population’ 
(p. vii). 

Professor Yang gives kind acknowledgments 
to those who helped him edit his manuscript. 
One reader at least wishes that they had been 
much more drastic. The usage and ordering 
of words is often sufficiently off-centre to 
necessitate second and even third and fourth 
readings of certain passages. 


BARBARA E. WARD 


Снон-Міма Li: Economic development 
of Communist China : an appraisal of 
the first five years of industrialization. 
(Publications of the Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, University of 
California.) xvi, 284 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959. (English agents: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 56s. 6d.) 


This is by far the best book on the economio 
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development of China between 1949 and 1957. 
Professor Li’s knowledge of China and Chinsse 
materials is clearly very profound and he 
applies the tools of economics to the official 
figures with great skill Furthermore, he is 
able to view his former homeland’s rec«nt 
history with an objectivity which has, in the 
last few years, not always been characterisic 
of studies published in the U.S.A. on China. 
The book is a broad survey, covering all the 
major topics of interest, but at the same time 
it is full of careful and detailed analysis, Nen- 
economists will find 16 heavy going at times kut 
any economist who is interested in becoming 2. 
Chinese specialist should regard it as an 
essential reference book. This is particula-ly 
true because in a way the book is above al a 
guide to and critique of the official statist-cs 
and materials on economic affairs published оу 
the Peking Government. At the end of tae 
book there is an excellent bibliography of 
Chinese language sources with brief commerts 
by the author. 

Professor Li, then, never takes the Chinese 
figures at their face value. He analyses their 
accuracy ; the definitions used ; their limitm- 
tions and possibilities when usmg them to 
appraise the economic performance of Chira. 
Because of the ‘nature of the statistics, tae 
author adjusts them considerably at times эу 
applying to them assumptions he considers 
necessary, and calculates his own series for 
items such as national income and net capital 
formation. One of the most important features 
of the Chinese economy brought out is tie 
relation between the government’s agricultural 
policy and the general path of developmert. 
The author claims that many of the difficultiss 
encountered by the Chinese planners stemmed 
from their failure to provide adequate invest- 
ment for the agricultural sector, despite the 
burden to be carried by it. This burden in- 
cluded providing adequate food for the 
population (growing at between 14 and -8 
million per annum); providing raw materials 
for industry, and exports which were essential 
if China was to achieve a speedy industrializa- 
tion. Professor Li states that under the First 
Five Year Plan government investmert 
allocated to agriculture was far too small, & 
mistake which has to some extent been rectified 
under the Second Plan. Many times during tEe 
First Five Year Plan period the supply =f 
agricultural raw materials to industry failed 
to meet demand, to the extent'that in 1958 a 
contraction in light industrial investmert 
became necessary, as а means of creating mose 
balance. The author concludes that ‘tke 
picture of agricultural development emerging 
from the foregoing analysis shows a desperate 
drive to increase the output of food grains, 
especially rice' (p. 71). Five million people pcr 
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annum will be added to the labour force, mostly 
in the countryside, during the Second Five 
Year Plan. Professor Li argues that in view of 
this alone, agriculture will need ‘ massive 
investment ’ (p. 203) to counteract diminishing 
returns. During the First Five Year Plan 
period, the author shows that it had not been 
forthcoming. 

Despite this, evidence is presented by the 
author of very impressive achievements in 
agriculture. For example, yields of agricultural 
crops increased greatly throughout the period 
1949 to 1957. Food grain yields per hectare 
rose at a rate of 5 per cent per annum—but 
between 1952 and 1957, however, by 2.7 per 
cent per annum. (Japan achieved an average 
rate of 1:3 per cent per annum, 1880-1920) 
Rice yields ın China rose 4:9 per cent per 
annum on average between 1949 and 1957, but 
only 2-6 per cent between 1952 and 1957. 
The area of arable land per head of agricultural 
population fell slightly from a little over 0-5 
acres per person in 1952 to 0-5 in 1956, but 
27 milhon acres were added to the irrigated 
area during the First Five Year Plan period. 
The multiple cropping index rose by 43-5 per 
cent, in the period 1952 to 1957, largely as & 
result of this. ; 

The book is packed with figures and series 
such as these and as a reference book alone it 
will be in constant use. Recently there has 
been much discussion in the U.S.A. on the 
subject of what kind of research is most 
needed on the Chinese economy, and the broad 
survey approach has been quite heavily 
criticized on the grounds that in such work 
nothing conclusive can be said and that the 
results are somewhat superficial. Professor 
Li’s book can in no sense be described as 
superficial, but the reviewer did find frustrating 
the fact that, because of the wide coverage, 
. hypotheses and assumptions which in а more 
specialized work would have to be debated 
more thoroughly, had to be accepted as given. 
However, this should not be taken as a 
criticism of the book, but rather as a tribute to 
the interest it aroused. Professor Li succeeded 
1n his survey where others have failed and we 
shall look forward to his next book, which is to 
be devoted entirely to agriculture, with very 
great interest. 

KENNETH WALKER 


'"Тнкорове Н. Е. Coen: Thought reform 
of the Chinese intellectuals. xiii, 247 pp. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. HK $25, 37s. 64. 


Professor Chen’s book is the first comprehen- 
‘sive treatise on this topical and important 
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subject. Thorough (‘the author examined 
about a hundred confessions and personal 
vestimonies ") and lucid, 1$ is presented more as 
2 chronicle than an analytical study of the 
ideological struggles between 1939 and 1957. 
Because of this, І am certain, it is the more to 
be relied upon, by scholars and journalists 
alike. One could have said that Professor 
Chen’s book is objective, had it not been 
marred occasionally by sentences such as: 
‘His proposal was promptly accepted by the 
Ministry of Education and thus began a 
campaign which meant for the teachers months 
of merciless inquisition and sophomoric 
“ study " of Communist ideology with nerve- 
racking soul searching under the direction of 
half-baked cadres and humiliating confessions ' 
(p. 32, my itahos). Fortunately such sentences 
are few and far between. The author's thought- 
fulness is made amply clear by the omission 
of many names of either the accusers or the 
accused, many of whom must have been 
Professor Chen’s personal friends. One fully 
sympathizes with him in the difficulty of 
writing about the misfortune of someone whom 
one knows well. Occasionally Professor Chen 
labours over details which are likely to be 
common knowledge to his readers, as ın this 
sentence on p. 12: ‘The Communists are 
terribly class conscious and view their revolu- 
tion as & class revolution with the Party as the 
organized vanguard of the working class’. 
Similarly, on p. 73 there is a long passage 
explaining that ‘ “ Struggle ” is a key concept 
in Communist ideology ’. 

To my mind, the brevity of this book (the 
text runs to only 200 pages) sometimes compels 
the author to leave out vital information 
concermng the background and the features of 
a number of reform movements. The most 
noticeable case is the treatment of the anti- 
Hu Shih campaigns, which take up three 
pages (43-6) 1n the first instance and two (83-5) 
in the second, a total of only five pages, while 
in Chinese papers and journals thousands of 
articles have been devoted to the attack on 
Dr. Hu. The reader can learn from Professor 
Chen's narratives the charges laid against Hu 
Shih, but not Hu's own case, and consequently 
it is difficult for him to form his own opinion. 
Professor Chen is also rather less than satis- 
factory when dealing with literature and art. 
He has not brought out the full significance 
of Mao Tse-tung’s famous speeches to the 
Yenan Forum in 1942, and the ‘ Great Leap 
Forward.’ in literature and art since 1957 has 
almost entirely escaped his notice. The sup- 
pression of the highbrow (sophisticated novels, 
poems, songs, and paintings) is certain to have 
tremendous influence on the Chinese mind. 

This may sound rather critical of Professor 
Chen’s work, but that is far from what I 
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intend. It is a work of great importance which 
shows us the transfer from what he calls 
‘mild study to more coercive means after 
the outbreak of the Korean War, and goes to 
the heart of the matter, when 1t states in the 
words of Kuo Mo-jo: ' What they (play- 
wrights, painters, and even scientists) produced 
could not measure up to the requirements of 
the politicos ' (p. 97). And the chapters on the 
'Hundred Flowers Campaign’ are truly 
excellent. In sum, one cannot fail to benefit 
by a reading of this scholarly work. 


JEROME CH/ÉN 


Rose Hum Lee: The Chinese in the 
United States of America. x, 465 pp., 


2 maps. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press; London, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 


HK $35, 52s. 6d. 


It is perhaps surprising that nobody has 
hitherto published a general survey of the 
Chinese in the United States. After reading 
Professor Lee’s book one may well wish that 
she had not been the first to undertake the 
task. She is not an historian, and much of 
historical importance is left untouched. She 
is, to be sure, a professional sociologist ( the 
only American of Chinese ancestry to head a 
university department of Sociology, and her 
text-book is widely used’, she informs us on 
p. 418), but the sociological analysis in this 
study is not deep. (There is a peppering of 
sociological jargon; it is less piquant than 
irritating.) But the main difficulty seems to be 
that Professor Lee has written a study in 
which what she feels about America as an 
American-born Chinese and what she assumes 
to be the proper roles of the Chinese in America 
obscure her perception of the reality she is 
supposed to describe. 

Her implicit argument runs something like 
this. The United States is a democracy in 
which people behave decently and honestly. 
American-Chinese are doing their best to 
get themselves absorbed into this society, but 
they are hindered by foreign-born Chinese 
who wickedly attempt to divert the local-born 
from their true calling of Americanization. 
The prejudice which Professor Lee shows 

` towards Chinese who are not of her persuasion 
and the lack of sympathy she evidences when 
she writes of the problems of people who have 
incurred her displeasure will surprise those of 
her readers who have gathered from the dust- 
jacket of the book that she has a reputation 
as a civic leader and as a person who has made 
efforts ‘to promote intergroup relations’. 
Certainly, if a non-Chinese had written some 
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of the things which appear in this book he 
would have been damned as being biased end 
intolerant. 

Professor Lee works with a model of ccm- 
plete assimilation. Нег book opens with zhe 
statement that many of the Chinese scattered 
over the world ‘ have become so integratec in 
the societies where they themselves or tkeir 
ancestors settled that they are indistingussh- 
able from the local population: that is she 
ultimate ideal to which all Overseas Chinese 
should aspire’ (p. vii) It does not seenr to 
have occurred to Professor Lee that the vice 
of the assimilationist is not the only lib-ral 
voice to be heard. Tolerance is a good demo- 
cratic virtue, and if Overseas Chinese continue 
to display social and cultural differences fsom. 
the people among whom they live, the reasons 
why they do so should be sympathetically 


‘investigated and the fact that they do. so 


patiently evaluated. (Historical and socio- 
logical sense is thrown to the winds once the 
simple-minded assimilationist model is app-ied 
consistently. On p. 409 Professor Lee mis- 
interprets the position of the Chinese in Scuth 
East Asia when she asserts that those -vho 
settled there before the middle of the n-ne- 
teenth century ‘have become so integreted. 
and intermixed with the local population chat. 
they are no longer singled out as immigrants. 
They, too, exhibit animosities and hostil-ties 
against the later arrivals from China, as 
happens in the U.S.A., where the American- 
born reject the newcomers from China vho 
settled there after the end of World War IL’.) 

From the point of view of Chinese studies in 
general the Chinese, in the U.S.A. offer us 
ideally the opportunity to examine a number 
of important themes: for example, the cavses, 
structure, and consequences of emigration fom 
south-eastern China; the adaptation cf a 
special kind of kinship organization to new 
economic and political circumstances; the 
evolution of forms of voluntary associat-on ; 
the adjustments in ritual and religious belief 
made to a new environment. On all these 
points Professor Lee has something to say, 
but her knowledge of China is inadequate, 
while her general approach is marred by- her 
concern to preach and to set up standard. for 
the one hundred per cent American-Chinese. 

This is a big book. Professor Lee has put 
into it a great deal of her experience (much 
of it, one gathers, painful) and that of cther 
investigators. It contains many facts waich 
will be of use to readers interested in the Urited 
States and in problems of the Overseas Chinese. 
There is no doubt that it is some sort of 2on- 
tribution to knowledge, but it could have >een 
vastly improved by stronger doses of sophiszica- 
tion, sinology—and charity. 

MAURICE FREEDM_N 
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Epwin О. REISCHAUER and ону К. 
FAIRBANK: Hast Asia: the great 
tradition. (A History of East Asian 
Civilization, Vol 1.) xiii, 739 pp., 
32 plates, map, table [both on end- 
papers] Boston, [Mass.]: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., [1960]. $8.75. (Distributed 
in G.B. by George Allen and Unwin. 
55s.) 

This book sets a new standard among 
general surveys of Far Eastern history. It is 
based on the most recent findings of academic 
research (in Oriental as well as Western 
languages); it is well written and superbly 
presented ; itis provided with ample (relevant) 
maps and well chosen illustrations: all in all, 
a book on which the authors are to be much 
congratulated and for which all teachers of 
introductory courses in the subject might well 
be profoundly grateful. Its concern is with the 
period before the nineteenth-century impact of 

„the West on Far Eastern civilization, the 
period, in fact, of the area’s traditional culture. 

China, as the source and mainstay of that 

culture, takes pride of place, the first ten 

chapters being devoted largely to it. Here the 
treatment is broadly chronological, but 
particular dynasties are often used as pegs on 
which to hang more extended discussion of 
certain general topics. Philosophy, for example, 
is treated under the later Chou, while under the 
heading of T'ang and. Sung the economic and 
social fabric of traditional China is examined 
in some detail. Similarly, the Han provide 

a foous for talk of the ‘dynastic cycle’, the 

Mongols for the role and nature of the steppe 

peoples, and so on. For the Ming and Manchu 

dynasties the emphasis is largely on govern- 
ment and administration. Korea, which is the 
subject of ch. xi, is also treated chiefly in 
political terms, though one suspects that this is 
more because of the type of material available 
—or rather, the relative lack of it—than by 
design, for the three long chapters which 
follow on Japan, running to over 200 pages 
altogether, comprise a first-rate cultural and 
institutional history of that country. They 
treat in turn the age of early Chinese influence, 
the growth and development of feudalism, and 
the Tokugawa period. A brief but penetrating 
summary of the various factors influencing the 
responses of China, Japan, and Korea to 
Western impact rounds off the book and sets 
the scene for a promised second volume which 
will deal with the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Throughout, despite the apparently 
rigid geographical arrangement, appropriate 
and often stimulating comparisons are made 
between one part of the area and another, 
occasionally between the area as a whole and 
other major civilizations. The scope is wide, 
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including all types of historical phenomena = 
literature, the arts, technology, for example, 
as well as polities and economics. Sometimes. 
one feels that the attempt to introduce such. 
matter is a little strained. Sometimes the 
treatment is too brief to leave any clear 
impression, as in some of the descriptions of 
Chinese poetry and belles lettres. On the other 
hand, where success is achieved—one can cite 
the section on Tokugawa literature or some of 
the passages on Chinese historical and scholarly 
writing—the result is immensely helpful to an 
understanding of society in the round. Indeed, 
it is perhaps this many-sidedness which is the 
outstanding feature of the book. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


C. R. Boxer: The Great Ship from 
Amacon : annals of Macao and the old 
Japan trade, 1555-1640. xi, 359 pp.., 
front., 5 plates, 2 maps. Lisboa: 
Centro de Estudos Históricos Ultra- 
marinos, 1959. 


S. Iwao ж Æ BE — : Shuinsen béeki- 


shi no kenkyü Ж FD i} 9X M, Hi O 
ВЕ Ж. 0, vi, vin, 426, 32 рр. 
+ errata sheet, 4 plates, map. Tokyo : 
Kobundo, 1958. Y. 980. 


Far Eastern trade in the late sixteenth and. 
early seventeenth centuries was carried on. 
chiefly by three categories of person : Portu- 
guese, operating from Macao; Japanese (and 
a few foreigners resident in Japan), sailing 
under licence of the Bakufu; and Chinese, 
engaging in junk traffic from their own ports 
to neighbouring countries. Of the last of these 
we have no adequate study. The books here 
under review, however, throw a good deal of 
light on the other two. Professor Boxer has 
long been known for his work on the period 
and has in previous books given & good deal of 
attention to the Portuguese trade between. 
Macao and Japan. His present study of the 
Great Ship does little to alter the broad 
outlines of the picture he has already sketched, 
though its introduction provides the best 
summary of the subject yet available. Its 
value lies rather in the provision of more 
documentation and factual data. The main 
part comprises а series of detailed annual 
entries forming a chronicle of events in Macao’s 
trade with Kyūshū (and to some extent 
Manila) supplemented by an important 
collection of documents, mostly m Portuguese, 
with a few others translated from Japanese. 
These documents are arranged in sections, 
dealing with the position of the Captain- 
majors of the Japan voyage, particulars of 
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cargoes carried, the mechanics of the trade, 
navigation, and Japanese policy. The effect is 
to enable the reader to get behind the generalı- 
zations of the introduction to & part of the 
evidence on which they are based; and he 
can thus gain & better appreciation of the 
degree of their validity. It is a most valuable 
service, which could only have been performed 
by one with Professor Boxer's thorough 
knowledge of the archives. 

Ibis clear that the Portuguese, within a very 
short time of establishing contact with Japan, 
were able to take over almost the whole of the 
carrying trade between that country and China, 
being much helped in this by a breakdown of 
Sino-Japanese relations due to the activities 
of Japanese pirates. Fairly soon the trade 
settled down to a regular pattern: under 
royal monopoly, in a single annual ship, as a 
direct connexion between Macao and Nagasaki. 
All the same, the detailed narrative shows that 
none of these characteristics was quite as 
clear-cut in practice as the bare statement 
makes it sound. Moreover, competitors 
eventually appeared and forced a change. 
Spanish operations from Manila were never a 
serious threat to Macao commercially, though 
they gave Spain an indirect trade with China. 
More dangerous was the hostility of the Dutch 
and English after 1600. Dutch attempts at 
blockade forced Macao to divide its shipments 
among a number of small, fast vessels mstead 
of the annual Great Ship. Even so, Portugal 
alone had direct access to supplies of the trade’s 
chief commodity, Chinese silk, and Macao was 
able to retain this immensely profitable 
advantage until Japan banned its trade 
entirely. 

Pohtical developments in Japan, which led 
to the virtual suppression of piracy, helped to 
make possible a revival of the Chinese junk 
trade and also to turn the activities of Japanese 
seafarers into different channels. Soon after 
1590, Japanese vessels, with the licence 
(shuin) and protection of their country’s 
military rulers, began to trade with a number 
of centres in South East Asia, where they 
could acquire, in addition to local products, the 
sulk and silk stuffs brought by Chinese junks. 
"This trade is the subject of Professor lwao's 
careful and lucid study. He limits his attention 
to the years 1604-35, which are more fully 
documented (some 350 voyages being 
recorded), and analyses in turn the geo- 
graphical limits of the trade, its nature, the 
type of people who carried it on, and its value 
in comparison with that of Chinese or Portu- 
guese coming to Japan. The result is to give 
us—for the first time—a clear picture of these 
Japanese activities. The main centres, once an 
initial period of experimentation was over, 
were Tongking, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
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Siam, Luzon, and Formosa; the main items 
of trade were silver and ores outward, sik 
and skins inward; and direct control of the 
trade came increasingly to centre in the hands 
of merchants from the Kyéto-Osaka region and 
from Kyüshü, though a number of feudal 
lords and foreign residents were also involved, 
especially in the early years. In bulk, the Red 
Seal ships carned a proportion of Japan’s 
foreign trade comparable with that of the 
Portuguese and Chinese, much greater than 
that of the Dutch. АП this Professor Iwao 
makes clear from a detailed study of the 
surviving Japanese records and a comparison 
of them with references in Dutch and Portu- 
guese material. He thereby greatly illuminates 
a subject hitherto obscure. It was the suppres- 
sion of this shuin trade ın 1635 which made 
possible the growth of the Dutch trade with 
Japan, which had many of the same charac- 
teristics. One suspects from this—and the 
pomt needs to be tested—that the Chinese 
junks, in similar manner, fell heir to the 
Portuguese trade after 1640. Certainly the 
composition of the trade seems to have 
remained the same, as did its essential 
character as a direct or indirect connexion 
between Japan and China, whoever were the 
actual carriers. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


James A. MICHENER: Japanese prints 
from the early masters to the modern, 
with notes on the prints by Richard 
Lane. 287 pp., including 257 facsims. 
Rutland, Vermont, & Tokyo: Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1959. $15. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Mark Paterson and Co., 
Ltd. £6.) 


In an earher book, The floating world, James 
Michener gave an outline history of the 
Japanese print, written in a highly popular and 
discursive manner. This sumptuous 
publication goes over much of the same 
ground, but is ın general an improvement on 
its predecessor, particularly in regard to the 
257 reproductions, of which 55 are in colour. 
These are superb, and would alone make the 
book worth having. The text, however, is 
written in the same easy, almost journalistic, 
style; the author, a successful novelist and 
short-story writer, can still unblushingly write 
of ‘the exquisite art of the past plus the 
thundering vitality of the present '. It contains 
little that is new and makes no claim to original 
scholarship, so it would be unfair to the author 
to subject the text to too close a scrutiny. In 
general, however, it 1s quite sound, and so 
cunningly arranged, and so generously inter- 
larded with anecdote and reminiscence, that 
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the reader does not realize till he has reached 
the end that he has learned & good deal about 
the history and technique of the art, and 
something about the finer points of criticism 
and connoisseurship. The budding collector 
will have discovered where and how good 
prints are to be found, and what he must 
expect to pay for them. Mr. Michener's style 
even suggests (quite unfairly) that he himself 
looks on them as an investment, as when he 
remarks how he ‘elected to gamble on 
acquiring the Chandler holdings', as though 
they were gilt-edged stock. This tone runs 
through the introduction. Couched in Reader's 
Digest terms, it wrestles with the problem of 
‘money value’ versus ‘art-content’, and 
considers the vexing problem as to, whether 
“ a multi-copy print can be as legitimate as a 
one-copy painting’. This is clearly aimed at 
the complete tyro who needs reassuring that 
in buying a Japanese print he is in fact getting 
an original work of art and not а reproduction. 
It is easy to be condescending about this, but 
it is the mark of a certain generosity of spirit 
in a collector who is anxious to share his 
pleasures. Moreover, the author’s blend of 
candour and modesty is disarming. Although 
he claims that his is ‘ the first private collection 
that exhibits the entire gamut of Japanese 
prints ', he does not hesitate to admit that a 
particular print may be better represented in 
. another collection, and that his own is minute 
compared with the enormous accumulations in 
Chicago and Boston—‘ This book has nine 
Utamaros. Boston has over seven hundred ’. 

This book, however, is not a catalogue. It is 
rather a kind of picture history accompanied. 
by a running commentary. The plates are 
divided into four sections: the early prints, 
from the first sumizuri-e to Masanobu and his 
contemporaries; the full-colour prints, from 
Harunobu to Eishi, Eisho, and Shuncho; 
landscape and figure prints, chiefly 'Hokusai, 
Hiroshige, and Toyokuni; and finally a short 
section on the moderns, from Yamamoto 
Kanae up to the work of the post-war genera- 
tion. This last section ends with two splendid 
sumizuri-e by Munakata, thus completing the 
cycle. Each section is prefaced by a short essay 
partly devoted to technical advances, partly to 
personal reminiscence, while each major artist 
gets a page of comment to himself. The fact 
that where possible well-known prints have 
been excluded in favour of less familiar ones 
adds greatly to the value of the reproductions. 
Only once or twice does this policy fail. There 
is here, for example, no print by Kaigetsudo 
quite equal to the magnificent pair reproduced 
as plates 14 and 15 in The floating world. But 
in general it is refreshing to see so many 
unfamiliar prints of such great beauty. The 
only complaint that may be made is that the 
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colour plates are so good that the half-tones 
inevitably suffer by comparison, particularly 
when they appear side by side on the same 
page. 

Notes on the prints, contributed by 
Dr. Richard Lane, are relegated to 30 close- 
packed pages at the back of the book, evidently 
so as not to interrupt the easy flow of narrative 
and plates. The notes are well and accurately 
done, and include a brief biography of each 
artist, information on the subject-matter of 
each print, translations of inscriptions and! 
signatures, and a list of previous collections. 
At the time of writing them, Dr. Lane was in, 
Japan and the prints in Honolulu, and these 
notes ‘ were prepared from small monochrome 
photographs, without having access either to. 
the originals or to such publications as Ledoux,, 
Hirano, and many other great Occidental 
catalogues ° (р. 252). As a result, the informa- 
tion on the condition and. colours of the prints. 
is taken at second hand, and it was not possible. 
to draw comparisons with examples in other 
collections. However, as this is not a catalogue 
but an introduction for the general reader, this. 
is not too serious a fault. There is a useful 
bibliography of books in both Western 
languages and Japanese, bringing up to date 
the extensive list in The floating world. 

There is one curious omission from both of 
Mr. Michener’s books. Nowhere is there any 
information as to the origins of colour wood- 
block printing in the Far East, and the 
implication throughout is that it was a 
Japanese invention. In fact, several books 
(chiefly erotic) with colour prints had been 
published in China before the end of the Ming 
dynasty, and an important though now- 
extremely rare monograph on ink-sticks, 
Ch'eng-shih mo-yüan, appeared in 1606 with 
wood-block illustrations in five colours after 
designs by Ting Yün-p'eng. The famous 
* Painting manual of the mustard seed garden ', 
Chieh-tzu-yüan hua-chuan, first published with 
colour prints in 1679, had reached Japan by 
1710, and was widely popular among Japanese 
artists by the middle of the century. Though 
narrower in range and technique than the 
mature ukiyo-e, these Chinese illustrated books 
undoubtedly influenced the development of 
the art in Japan. 

MIOHAEL SULLIVAN 


RICHARD J. COUGHLIN : Double identity : 
the Chinese in modern Thailand. xii, 
222 pp. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press; London, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 
НК $25, 37s. 6d. 

This book has its origins in Professor 

Coughlin's thesis: The Chinese in Bangkok, a. 
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study of cultural persistence, offered for the 
doctorate of Yale University in 1053. The work 
is soundly based, therefore, in sociological 
theory, but it has been presented, by the 
author's deliberate choice, in a form and style 
which will attract a wide range of reader. 
Little of the difficult and sometimes 
unattractive language of the sociologist is to be 
found in the book, and the great amount of 
detailed factual information, natural in a 
descriptive thesis, has been summarized with 
skill in the narrative. At the same time 
adequate, though minimal, references are 
given, both in the form of notes and of a 
bibliography. Double identity is a good example 
of the carefully planned account, founded on 
original research, which, while making no 
unnecessary concessions to the popular, offers 
accurate and valuable knowledge to those 
who are not specialists in the subject. In such 
a work one would wish for completeness and 
from this point of view it is a pity that the 
author decided not to go beyond the confines 
of his thesis material in order to provide more 
of the history of the Chinese in Thailand. For 
this vital aspect of the subject one must still 
turn to the impressive opening chapters of 
G. William Skinner’s Chinese society in 
Thailand. 

The book develops according to a coherent 
scheme, commencing with the question of 
immigration, its sources, and the problems of 
control. The chapter that follows on com- 
munity life places the immigrant in his 
overseas context and balances the divisive 
factors of regional and dialect loyalties 
against the cohesive influences engendered by 
the alien situation of the Chinese in Thailand. 
That a new factor, the clash of loyalties 
between the pro-nationalist and pro-Com- 
munist groups, has to be introduced shows how 
complex the community attitudes of the 
overseas Chinese have now become. The 
author’s analysis of this complexity is 
exemplary. 

In spite of the regional, occupational, and 
economic diversities which make it difficult to 
speak of a typical overseas Chinese family, 
Professor Coughlin rightly decides to centre 
his chapter on family life round a reasonably 
representative Chinese home, that of the small 
retail shopkeeper. He is thus able vividly to 
demonstrate the importance of the tight 
organization of the family and the strong 
conservative influence of the women. This is 
apparent also in the religious aspect of life in 
which the women play a dominant part, and 
which is fully dealt with in the book. The 
struggle of the Chinese to obtain an education 
for their children in Chinese terms in the face 
of Thai government disapproval and counter- 
action, and the place (or rather, lack of place) of 
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the Chinese community in the political life of 
the country are studied in detail. 

The economic organization and interests of 
the Chinese in Thailand clearly show, in terms 
of occupational patterns, that a genuine and 
useful division of function between Thai and 
Chinese exists as strongly to-day as in earlier 
times. This gives point to the author's criticism 
of Thai restrictive measures against aliens, of 
whom the Chinese are the great majority. He 
argues that ‘the problem, as other Southeast 
Asian governments have learned by experience, 
is not how legally to throttle Chinese enterprise 
and initiative but rather how best to encourage 
its further development for the good of the 
entire country” (p. 143). One wonders what 
other governments he has in mind, because 
the pattern of restriction has appeared ın. 
Indonesia, in South Viet-nam and elsewhere. 
In fact the solution suggested by Professor 
Coughlin is, in present circumstances, soms- 
thing of an ideal one because Chinese addiction 
to community self-interest is such, as, for 
example, the tolerant attitude of immediate 
post-war Thai governments allowed them to 
demonstrate, that a nation with a large 
overseas Chinese minority is almost inevitably 
directed sooner or later towards a policy of 
restriction. Nevertheless the author avoids the 
temptation to take the part of a minority 
people assumed to be on the defensive. He 
affirms that the Chinese in Thailand are not an 
oppressed group and that the occupational 
restrictions have not greatly disturbed them 
economically. He does imply that the 
invariable framing of restrictive regulations 
to include all aliens is a mere political ruse to 
cover anti-Chinese action. There is truth in 
this, but it should be remembered that a 
century of Western aggression has made the 
Thai wary of all foreigners and, although the 
emotional aspects of suspicion may be directed 
primarily against the ubiquitous Chinese, there 
is equally firm opposition, for example, to 
land ownership by Westerners and to their 
unreasonable remission of funds overseas. 

The most important problem involving the 
Chinese in Thailand, that of the difficulty of 
assimilation, is implicit in Professor Coughlin’s 
whole argument and acts as the linking theme 
of the book. This question is here dealt with 
more thoroughly than in any other work on the 
subject. One would agree that the only hope 
for a peaceful future is for the Chinese to seek 
a closer identification with the national 
interests of Thailand. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when immigration 
totals were low, intermarriage common 
because of a shortage of Chinese women 
overseas, and Thai policies liberal, this 
identification could be made in terms af 
assimilation. But in the vastly changed 
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situation of the present day many factors point 
to the impossibility of assimilation continuing 
to the point when the overseas Chinese present 
the Thai government with no problem. The 
large existing total of ethnic Chinese, the 
opposing values emphasized by the two 
communities, the nature of the Thai economy 
which makes urban labourers or shopkeepers 
of the Chinese so that they associate with their 
own people at work but not with the Thai, 
except at the very summit of society—all these 
are constant anti-assimilation factors. Also to 


be taken into account are the continuing . 


vitality of the Chinese commercial and 
benevolent associations, the lack of inter- 
marriage, and the unremitting demand for a 
Chinese education. These and other features of 
the situation suggest that the Chinese them- 
selves are not interested in assimilation except 
perhaps as protective coloration : an ‘ assimila- 
tion of convenience’ in the author’s telling 
phrase. Yet one of his major conclusions is 
that ‘the outstanding fact about the Chinese 
in Thailand is not their stubborn retention of 
Chinese cultural forms, but their ability to 
participate successfully, without evidence of 
social or psychological disorganisation or 
feelings of marginality, as dual members of 
their own community and of Thai society as 
well’ (p.viii) The reviewer feels, however, 
that the weight of evidence brought m this 
book, supported by the tenor of the argument 
in other recent studies such as those of 
G. William Skinner, hardly justifies this 
conclusion. On the contrary it tends .to 
support the view that a majority of Chinese 
have moved very little towards the genuine 
acquisition of Thai values and attitudes that 
would make them really acceptable in Thai 
society, and that though they may attempt to 
participate in their own interests they remain 
wilfully alien at heart. Indeed, why should 
they not, for their values in life are totally at 
variance with those of the Thai. That they are 
without ‘feelings of marginality’ may be 
explained by their confidence in the power of 
their own organizations. 

In his closing chapter Professor Coughlin can 
advance few arguments that suggest a happy 
outcome from the Thai point of view. He sees 
hope in the fact that the increasing attraction 
for the two communities of many aspects of 
Western culture may enlarge the basis for 
eventual social integration. He also points out 
that the future population growth of urban 
Chinese is likely to be less than that of the 
mainly rural Thai, who may double 1n number 
during the next half-century. This will have 
the effect of making the Chinese more of a 
minority and ease assimilation problems in the 
next generation, But this can occur only if 
immigration continues to be severely restricted 
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and the author doubts the ability of Thai. 
immigration barriers to continue for so long to 
stem the relentless pressure of an expanding 
population in China itself. If he is right in his 
final conclusion that China may show herself 
to be the effective assimilator, penetrating 
gradually but with determination all the lands 
to the south, then it may not be long before the: 
nations of South East Asia fully realize that 
the threat to their independence is no longer a 
Western one, but that continued and, indeed, 
developing association with the West may 
offer the best safeguard for their political and 


economic freedom. 
Е. Н. 8. SIMMONDS 


Louis MALLERET:  L'archéologie du 
delta du Mékong. Tome second. La 
civilisation matérielle d'Oc-ào. (Publica- 
tions de l'École Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Vol хып.) 2 parts: [v], 
398 pp.; [iii] pp., 112 plates. Paris: 
École Française d'Extréme-Orient, 
1960. 

The second part of Dr. Malleret's publication. 
bears the title: Га civilisation matérielle 
d'Oc-à9. Under this rubric he discusses stone 


‘tools and objects of organic origin, pottery, 


and metal objects, bronze, iron, and tin. There 
are appendixes which furnish analyses of the 
ceramic material and of the metal finds, with 
information on local ores. The 54 text-figures 
and 112 plates, bound separately, illustrate a 
wide range of the material which M. Malleret 
discusses with his customary erudition. 
Indeed, this erudition, which testifies to the 
breadth of his reading, adds not a little to the 
size and complexity of the book without, in 
every case, making a commensurate contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the archaeology 
of the Mekong delta. Thus, it is, for example, 
difficult to see, apropos of & discussion of the 
high proportion of potsherds as opposed to 
whole vessels at Ос-ёо, that matters are greatly 
advanced by the inclusion of 14 lines dedicated 
to Gaulish practices reported from Bavay in 
northern France. Indeed there is an air of 


.unreahty about the whole of this discussion 


since the Ос-ёо pottery is not, by and large, in 
a sepulchral context and this seems ultimately 
to have occurred to M. Malleret who remarks, 
a little wistfully perhaps ‘cependant, la 
proportion des ossements demeure faible & 
Oc-éo et nous n’avons rencontré de cranes 


qu'à Cent Rues’. 
In general, the present volume is an 
exhaustive account of the results of 


M. Malleret’s very limited campaign at 
Ое-ёо and his indefatigable investigations of 
the delta during many years. It is still 
impossible to comment definitively upon the 
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matters here presented because much yet 
remains unpublished. Thus those objects of 
Middle Eastern and Mediterranean origin 
which, quite rightly, excited so much attention 
in the preliminary reports are still undisclosed 
and must, it is to be presumed, have been 
reserved for the third volume in which the 
international setting of Oc-éo is to be con- 
sidered. It is all the more curious, therefore, 
to find that a fragment of a Chinese mirror, 
which is Just as much an intrusive element at 
this site (unless we are to assume that 
M. Malleret believes that Fu-nan, like Lin-i, 
is, in а sense, of Chinese origin) 1s discussed for 
over three pages. This discussion includes a 
long passage on the cosmological implications 
of its décor, surely wholly irrelevant here, 
however authoritative the citations which are 
assembled in this connexion, but there is no 
indication of the archaeological context from 
which the object, comes at Oc-éo. I am forced 
to conclude that it is without context, as 
indeed is the greater part of the material 
discussed in this volume, even when it derives 
from the EFEO excavations. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that so far as 
this volume allows of any opinion, the question 
of the delta chronology remains imprecise. 
M. Malleret divides his ceramic finds into six 
types, based upon an analysis of the paste 
characteristics. But the use to which this 
analysis is put is inconsiderable, and at one 
point leads its author into a curiously loose 
piece of thinking. After describing his Type ПІ 
he writes : 

‘Deux de celles-ci correspondent & un 
modéle trés particulier et & un décor qui se 
rencontrent sur le site de Samróhn Sen. П 
semble dono que cette contexture de páte 
indique une poterie fort ancienne et si les 
lamelles scintillantes généralement de dimen- 
sions assez fortes sont bien des limaalles d'or, 
comme nous avons de fortes raisons de le 
penser, 1] en rósulterait que l’orfévrerie était 
déjà établie sur le site d'Oc-éo à une époque 
contemporaine du gisement énéolithique du 
Cambodge, ce qui fournirait pour les débuts de 
la vile, un terme d'origine assez éloigné’ 
(p. 99). 

But this is to assume that the sites like 
Samrón Sen in the interior are necessarily 
much earlier in date that the more 
* sophisticated ' entrepóts like Ос-ёо, and there 
is not a scrap of evidence to support this view. 
(I have already had occasion to note 
M. Malleret’s insistently diachronic inter- 
pretations of his material (BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 
1961, 162) in circumstances where there is 
every reason to suspect a considerable amount 
of synchronism.) Similar reflections must 
follow upon his discussion of the material in 
bronze m which he asserts ‘ de l'áge de Samrón 
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Sen à la période d'Angkor, toutes les étapes de 
Phistoire des régions méridionales du Delta du 
Mékong sont attestées par le bronze’. Which 
is, in fact, to say very little, in the absence ofa _ 
scientifically established chronology for the 
various stages. 

M. Malleret divides his discussion of the 
metal objects from Oc-éo into two sections 
which are entitled : ' La metallurgie du bronze 
et du fer ' and ‘ L'áge d'étain '. The scrupulous 
documentation and elaborately detailed study 
of all aspeots of the use of metal in the Mekong 
delta make these sections of M. Malleret's 
work of, particular value. The provision of 
analytical tables and the ample illustrations of 
the material under discussion contribute to the 
first comprehensive account of the metallurgy 
of a region which, lying between China and 
India, has drawn from both and contributed 
its own developments to the history of 
metallurgy in South Asia. It is possible to 
quarrel with the dichotomy which M. Malleret's 
section-headings imply: it is quite uncertam 
that we can even begin to think of a Tin Age, 
even if the amount of tin, or tin alloy objects 
from the delta sites is unusually high. The 
comparisons which the author has adduced in 
his study of individual objects point to the 
widespread influences which operated in the 
lands around the Mekong delta in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It will be 
interesting to see what conclusions he draws 
from the picture which he has presented here 
when he comes to the third volume of his 
study. 

In the present volume, there are many 
points of detail which any reviewer would feel 
called upon to notice. We may instance the 
description of the bronze figure (p. 1, xxxvi) 
as ‘statuette d'esclave’, since M. Malleret 
himself mentions Bálakrsna in this connexion, 
or the general avoidance of the unsatisfactory 
context of so many of the pieces upon which 
M. Malleret devotes so much learned care, 
much indeed that it is at times hard to see the 
delta for the grains of alluvium. But we are all 
in his debt for these volumes which owe so 
much to the years which he has devoted to the 
study of this complex region. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


C. SivARAMAMURTI: Le stipa da 
Barabudur. Traduction frangaise de 
Geneviève Barthel. (Publications du 
Musée Guimet. Recherches et Docu- 
ments d’Art et d’Archéologie, Tom. 
уш.) vii, 87 pp., front., 42 plates. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1961. Fr. 19. 

Of making many books there is no end, bus 
if yet another book on Borobudur is to appear, 
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even if dans la lingua franca de l'Europe, there 
are certain oriteria which it should surely 
satisfy. Either it should contribute to our 
knowledge and understanding of that remark- 
able monument or it should provide a reliable 
and up-to-date account of this knowledge and 
understanding. The presentation of l'état 
actuel is an honourable aspect of vulgarization 
and one to which the Musée Guimet has made 
many notable contributions. The criteria which 
we are advocating are indeed implicit in the 
title of the series ‘ Recherches et Documents’ 
in which the present volume appears. It 
comes as something of a shock therefore to find 
that it fulfils neither of them. From the 
discussion of the name (the author is unaware 
of the work of de Casparis in Prasasti Indonesia, 
1; indeed I doubt whether he reads Dutch), 
through the fantasy of ‘la puissante flotte 
indienne ' (to what school of naval architecture 
in India does he attribute these wholly un- 
Indian ships?) to the final quotation from 
Kalidasa (his bibliography of 20 items 
includes 11 more or less irrelevant texts), 
Mr. Sivaramamurti has added little to our 
knowledge, unless it be to provide a Sanskrit 
name for each and every object which appears 
on this Javanese monument. For despite his 
month at Borobudur in 1948 and his manifest 
indebtedness to the great monograph of Krom 
and van Erp, he seems unable to grasp that 
this is a Javanese monument built by Javanese 
for Javanese ends, so that however many 
learned parallels he may adduce from Indian 
literature, the author is simply evading the 
central issue: this is not an Indian temple. 
(Perhaps it would have been well if he had 
devoted the intervening years since his visit 
to the site to the reading of Paul Mus’s mono- 
graph which, somewhat curiously, does not 
appear in his bibliography either. But then 
neither does the work of Stutterheim, nor that 
of Sylvain Lévi although he discusses the 
* buried foot’.) It is difficult to believe that 
this book is from the same hand as the study 
of the Amaravati sculptures for it does no 
great credit either to its author or to those who 
pressed for its publication in a series which 
bears the name of the Musée Guimet. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


African language studies, 1. (Collected 
Papers in Oriental and African 
Studies, 1.) ix, 192 pp. [London]: 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1960. 
42s. (Agents: Luzac.) 

The publication of a new journal specializing 
in African languages is a welcome event. 

Firstly, because of the scarcity of periodicals of 
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this kind, papers on African languages are apt 
to be scattered in a variety of journals dealing 
with linguistics, orientahsm, or africanisme in 
general; and while such a situation may be 
useful in that it allows comparisons between 
different disciplines and types of language, it 
does not help the student of African languages 
to keep abreast of whatis being done in his own 
field. Secondly, this new journal appears ав 
the expression of a particular trend, even of a 
new school, whose essential traits are more 
easily discermble in such а concentrated 
presentation than they would be if the articles 
were dispersed in half a dozen different 
periodicals, 

To speak of a sense of unity on reading 
African language studies may seem somewhat 
paradoxical in view of the varied contents of 
the first issue. The articles cover a wide range 
both of subject matter and of geographical 
areas. Most of Africa south of the Sahara 19 
covered, with studies on thirteen languages— 
four in the Bantu field, six from West Africa, 
and three from north-eastern Africa, 
A Contimental reader may, however, be 
puzzled on the one hand by the inclusion of 
Tigrinya (F. R. Palmer) and Somali (B. W. 
Andrzejewski), which on his side of the 
Channel are not generally considered negro- - 
African, or on the other hand—if the field to be 
covered is Africa in its entirety—by the 
absence of any contribution on the Berber 
group. 

The latent unity behind this widespread 
sample of languages and subjects is to be 
found in the methods of analysis and descrip- 
tion, and in the theoretical principles under- 
lying them. This is the foreign reviewer's 
justification for speaking of an ‘École de 
Londres’ to be distinguished from both the 
German and the South African schools of 
africanistes, as well as from the American and 
most European currents in general linguistics. 
This distinction may not be as evident in, for 
instance, Professor Tucker’s classical descrip- 
tion of Konzo as in Professor Guthrie’s note on 
Teke verbal structure. The interesting fact is 
that Professor Guthrie’s influence seems to 
permeate the studies on non-Bantu languages, 
such as F. W. Parsons’s on the Hausa gender 
system. We are very far indeed from Memhof 
and Westermann, without being closer to 
present American methods as evolved from 
Bloomfield by J. H. Greenberg, or even to the 
strictest Trubetzkoyan structuralism still 
prevalent ш many European universities. 

This last point is, in fact, underlined by а 
remark in J. Carnochan’s article on Igbo. 
Mr. Carnochan, following the late Professor 
J. R. Firth, whose influence is, understandably 
enough, perceptible in a number of these 
papers, rejects the conception of language as 
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one monolithic system and advocates a 
polysystemic approach, recalling to a French 
reader Professor Martinet’s definition of 
languages as ‘ systèmes de systèmes ". This is, 
in reality, no departure from structural 
methods, but rather a healthy, partly prag- 
matic reaction from the excesses of an artificial 
and overdoctrinal structuralism, which appears 
to simplify but in fact further complicates—a 
structuralism which, with a few contemporary 
writers, has tended to make a kind of scientific 
fetish of Structure as a self-supporting entity. 

The emphasis in this all too short review 
has been laid chiefly on methods and theories ; 
the reviewer has neither the space nor the 
knowledge to deal in detail with articles 
outside the field of his own studies. But it is 
interesting to note that such a general approach 
to a collective work is possible at all, and also 
that & common link, a degree of homogeneity 
can be found readily enough, underlying what 
might have been but a motley collection of 
miscellaneous papers. 

In the purely linguistic field this reviewer's 
interest has been aroused chiefly by the 
subjects which happen to coincide with his 
own present preoccupations, namely Bantu 
verbal structure, and problems of pitch and 
quantity. This might well have led one to 
specific comments on Professor Guthrie’s 
article, and оп those of Е. D. D. Winston and 
E. C. Rowlands on Efik and Ijaw respectively 

: and of A. E. Sharp on syllabicity in Kikuyu. 
It seems more important, however, to con- 
gratulate the editorial staff on the inclusion 
of two border-line papers—D. K. Rycroft’s on 
Zulu izibongo, and above all Professor Berry’s 
on Ada anthroponymy, which is that rarest of 
rare birds, a good article in the field of ethno- 
linguistics. At a time when the widening gap 
between linguists and anthropologists is 
becoming a matter of major concern to some 
social scientists, it is a very wise decision to 
have made African language studies a journal 
of African languages and not merely of 
African linguistics. 7 

PIEREE ALEXANDRE 


Lupwie Koxt-Larsen and MARGIT 
KOBL-LARSEN : Die Bilderstrasse Ost- 
afrikas: Felsbilder in Tanganyika. 
144 pp., 38 plates. Kassel: Erich 
Röth-Verlag, [1960] DM. 19.80. 


This book deals with rock-pictures in an 
area of northern Tanganyika lying between 
Ngorongoro and the Sandawe country, with 
lakes Eyasi (here disguised as Nyarasa—a 
name used in the older literature) and Manyara 
at the northern corners, and Kongogo at the 
southern extremity. It describes the rock- 
pictures found by the Kohl-Larsens during 
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their expedition of 1934-6, and covers parts of 
the Tindiga (Hadza), Isanzu, Yambi, Irambi, 
Sandawe, and Burungi countries. Essentially 
a pieture-book, much of the text is occupied 
with descriptions and measurements of the 
figures shown in the 76 text-figures, which are 
printed in grey, grey and white, and reddish 
brown. Of the 63 photographs, 39 represent 
rock-pictures and the rest landscapes and the 
outsides of caves in which pictures occur. The 
photographs are mostly good, and the text- 
figures well drawn. The subjects, shown in 
silhouette and in outline, are chiefly animals— 
various antelopes including eland and kongoni, 
lion, leopard (though the animal on the right 
in fig. 16 suggests a baboon rather than a 
leopard), elephant, giraffe, ostrich, hippo- 
potamus, and wart-hog. Here and there are 
some ‘fabulous creatures’, though that in 
fig. 9 could be a giraffe. There are also 
several schematic human figures, including 
what looks like a battle scene, four pictures of 
a man shooting with a bow, and one of what 
seems to be a man throwing something, though 
the authors cautiously content themselves 
with saying ‘eine menschendhnliche Gestalt’. 
Other designs are palm trees, some spider-like 
creatures (perhaps ‘ Fabeltier ’), and forms of 
ornament, with two double spirals in photo- 
graphs 53 and 54. Several styles are represented, 


‘some suggestive of the rather crude figures 


near Kondoa Irangi recorded by T. A. M. 
Nash in J RAI, LIX, 1929, 200-5, others having 
something in common with the paintings 
found in Mkalama and Singida districts and 
recorded by A. T. Culwick in J RAI, xi, 1931, 
plates L-LIV. Nash's and Culwick's copies show 
both silhouette and outline figures; the 
districts adjoin the area covered by the Kohl- 
Larsens' book. 

Among the pictures, five stand out 
particularly : fig. 45, a kongoni with its newly 
born calf lying behind it; fig. 47, an eland in 
the act of lying down; fig. 52, an equine- 
looking animal; fig. 69, a sketch of a wart-hog 
in black outline, done in a few strokes which 
give an admirable impression of this aggressive 
beast; and fig. 72, an eland suckling its calf. 
The book is a useful collection of pictures, and 
as such a notable addition to the literature of 
Tanganyika rock-pictures. But it has two 
major defects. First, the text-figures have no 
captions, being labelled simply ‘ Abbildung 1’, 
etc., and to find out anything about them one 
has to look in the text ; repeated search failed 
to find any reference to several of them ; and 
there is no list of illustrations. (The photo- 
graphs, on the other hand, are provided with 
captions.) Second, the three maps, printed on 
separate pages, and clearly intended to join up, 
are so placed that they do not join up, and 
though to nearly the same scale, all three are 
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to slightly differing seales. In addition to this, 
not more than three or four of the sites 
described in the text are marked. Two of the 
maps are from Obst (1915), and. the third is 
from Sprigade and Moisel (undated); the 
Kohl-Larsens' route has been added to them. 
The book needs a properly drawn and much 
larger map showing all the sites visited ; this 
would make it a more efficient guide to the 
rock-pictures of the area. There is.no index. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


Jacques J. Maguet: The premise of 
inequality in Ruanda: a study of 
political relations in a central African 
kingdom. ix, 199 pp., front., 6 plates. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1961. 35s. 


The somewhat awkward title of this book, 
a theme developed in the last chapter, need not 
deter the reader from what is 1n fact a clear and 
straightforward account of the political 
structure of the kingdom of Ruanda. This is 
essentially a two-class society, divided into two 
groups, Tutsi and Hutu, with a third element, 
the Twa, whose position seems to be really that 
of a submerged class. In this connexion, the 


choice of the term ‘ caste’ seems unfortunate, | 


as also does the use of ‘ feudalism’; both these 
terms have specialized meanings, and the latter 
especially is out of place in the description of 
an African society. The book deals with 
kinship, marriage and the family, economic 
production, political organization, the clientage 
system (relations between Tutsi and Hutu), 
and the problem of the domination of the 
Tutsi over the Hutu. It begins with a useful 
sketch of the country and its people, and ends 
with a chapter which amounts to a justification 
of the title—the inequality between the Tutsi 
overlords, the aristocracy, and the Hutu 
commoners, who form approximately 16-59 
and 82-74 per cent respectively of the total 
population (estimated in 1956 at 2,374,136), 
with the Twa forming 0-67 per cent. Although 
cattle were ‘a major focus of interest ’—in 
other words, the Tutsi were typical East 
African pastoralists—little is said about the 
status, ritual or social, of cattle, or of the Tutsi 
attitude to them. We are not even told 
specifically, for instance, whether milk may be 
put in anything not made of wood, though 
there are references to wooden vessels on p. 23, 
and to ‘ jars’ and ‘ jugs' elsewhere. 

The main object of the book is the 
description of the political and social system. 
The political organization, the administrative 
structure, the army, and the position of the 
king, are clearly set out, as well as the clientage 
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system, buhake, the relationship between a 
patron (shebuja) and a person protected by 
him (garagu), which is one of the essential 
features of Ruanda society. Here we learn that 
not only Hutu but also Tutsi could be clients, 
though the Hutu were naturally the most 
numerous; and unlike the Ankole system, 
that of Ruanda' allowed Hutu to possess 
productive cows. The king alone was outside 
the client system, being himself the patron of 
all Tutsi. 

Certain points call for criticism. On p. 10 
there is a short description of the physical 
characters of the three groups in Ruanda 
society ; but, says Professor Maquet, ‘the 
objective measurements of Professor Jean 
Hiernaux (1956) do not entirely coincide with 
these stereotypes ’. Why then are we not given 
at least a summary of these measurements ? 
On p. 12 the remarks about the ‘ linguistic 
term Hamites ' are quite as unfortunate as the 
suggestion that ‘Ethiopian’ oreven ‘Ethiopoid’ 
should be used instead; the problem is not 
quite as simple as that. The virtual absence of 
any account of Ruanda religion is to be 
regretted (one cannot get this sort of thing 
from a questionnaire), and one wonders how 
true it is to say that the spirits (bazimu) are 
‘bad’; it is quite clear, as Professor Maquet 
himself says on p. 88, that further explanation 
is required. In matters of kinship are to be 
noted the authority of the inzu and umulyango 
in declaring certain relationships as prohibited 
for marriage (pp. 35, 46), and the nature of 
the relations between a boy and his FBr and 
MBr (pp. 43, 48) —ѕо different from the usual 
East African pattern, but somewhat similar to 
the Dorobo pattern. In the analysis of relation- 
ship terms the author has sometimes managed 
to lose his way. Apart from what are apparently 
misprints on p. 41 (igisokuru for isogokuru, and 
muvandinwe for muvandimwe) the analysis on 
pp. 58-9 is by no means complete or accurate, 
and the author has been rather misled by 
Murdock’s Social structure, which is cited. 
Many of the terms are not explained, and 
column I in the table does not agree with the 
summary on p. 61, though six elementary 
terms ean be deduced from it; nor is the 
difference between ‘derivative’ and 
‘descriptive ’ terms at all clear. On p. 59, the 
last paragraph but one explaining the sex 
division merely says the same thing in different 
ways: '(4-) indicates that the term is only 
applicable to males or females, and (—) that 
it may be applied to persons of either sex’. 
Surely these mean the same, though pre- 
sumably the author meant to say something 
different. In the lists of terms, the English 
word ‘ Name ’ might with advantage have been 
printed differently. On р. 72, why is it 
necessary to quote Murdock's arbitrary figure 
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for determining a polygynous society? If a 
society has even less than 20 per cent of plural 
marriages, it is polygynous and cannot be 
called monogamous. On p. 92, the short 
outline of rules of inheritance would have been 
improved by some examples with genealogies. 

These criticisms are intended to help, not to 
hinder, the use of & book which is à very 
notable and readable contribution to East 
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EDWARD ULLENDORFF: The Ethiopians : 
an introduction to country and people. 
xv, 232 pp., 16 plates, map. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
30s. 


The author aims at providing the general 
reader, in the form of ‘a suitable work of 
introduction ’, with © a balanced picture . . . of 
the present state of our knowledge of historical 
and modern Ethiopia’. He admits that it is 
principally concerned with historic Abyssinia 
and its Semitized inhabitants; indeed the 
other peoples and regions of the Ethiopian 
Empire have been almost excluded. The 
nucleus of the country 1s treated with encyclo- 
paedic, though far from pedestrian, 
thoroughness in chapters on geography, 
ethnology, history, religion, linguistics, art, 
music, and Ethiopia to-day. Professor 
Ullendorff is more concerned with the ancient 
than the modern. The general reader would 
probably welcome a more critical appreciation 
than this book affords of the progress in the 
modern world of a country which has 
experienced less foreign colonial rule than 
almost any in Africa. 

Altogether Professor Ullendorff has accom- 
plished a difficult task successfully. Much 
erudition is presented in compressed and 
readable form, not the least of the book’s merits 
being to convey the author’s enthusiasm for a 
subject that many will find absorbing. Не 
gives generous recognition to the work of other 
scholars, particularly in his own field of 
language and literature, probably the most 
important ın the book. There are 30 well- 
chosen illustrations—portraits, landscapes, and 
genre—and a select bibliography. 

D. 


M. Tavvis Окіс̧: Baz Hadis meseleleri 
uzerinde tetkikler. (Ankara Univer- 
sitesi İlâhiyat Fakültesi Yayımları, 
ххуп.) viii, 252 pp. Istanbul: Osman 
Yalgm Matbaasi, 1959. Lira 25. 


This book, published under the auspices of 
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African ethnography. The Internatioral 
African Institute has done well to publish it, 
and I hope it will be widely read, especially as 
it is free from jargon. 

There are a few misprints in addition to 
those noted: Sogo for Soga on p. 11; ficas 
for ficus on p. 70; dominion for dominium on 
p. 90. The photographs are excellent. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 
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the Faculty of Theology of Ankara University, 
surveys the various problems connected wi-h 
the study of Hadith. Professor Okig's thorough 
knowledge both of Hadith and of modem 
studies dealing with the subject enable him :o 
write with considerable authority.  Writirg 
from a Sunni standpoint he states his views for 
the most part fairly and clearly, though 
occasionally he shows that lack of impartiality 
which he so deprecates ın the work of certazn 
Western scholars. There are also one or two 
problems that are merely glossed over. Fer 
instance, there is no real attempt to deal with 
the question of the forgery of Hadith; and ths 
section on the occurrence of mistakes in Hadit 
states only that Наша b. Muhammad а.- 
Khattàbi al-Busti wrote a book on the subjec .. 
But these are minor weaknesses. Yet despite 
the obvious merits of the book I found + 
tantalizing and disappointing. Its majcr 
shortcoming lies in its length. There are onlz 
173 pages of text, and these pages contain'ove- 
70 sections and subsections. This mevitabl+ 
leads to extreme brevity, and after stating th 
facts or his particular point of view on th» 
subject in question Professor Okiç scarcely ever 
pauses to argue his case. This is surely a pity 
in a field where there 1s so much that is open t« 
doubt, especially when the author repeatedl- 
shows that he can handle the material mos- 
competently. If Professor Okiç were to expanc. 
and elucidate what he has written here he 
would produce a work of considerable value: 
In the meantime this present book will serve 
as a useful introductory manual to the subject- 
particularly for the Turkish students for whorr 
it is primarily written. 
ALAN JONES 


Hans L. GorrscHank: Al-Malik al- 
Kamil von Egypten und seine Zeit г 
eine Studie zur Geschichte Vorderasiens 
und Egyptens in der ersten Hälfte des 
7./13. Jahrhunderts. x, 256 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 
DM. 30. 


Professor Gottschalk has given us an 
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exhaustive survey of the primary sources for 
the period and for the life of Malik al-Kamil 
himself. These are discussed against the 
larger canvas of both the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries, and each source item is 
assessed internally, then related to its con- 
geners. Pride of place is naturally given to the 
chronicles of Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Wisil. 
(Professor Gottschalk apparently worked from 
the three MSS of the latter which he mentions, 
and did not employ the first volume of Jamal 
al-Din al-Shaiyül's fine edition of the Mufarrij, 
which was available and which contains in its 
footnotes material which would have been of 
use to Professor Gottschalk.) 

The facts of Malik al-Kamil’s life and 
statecraft are marshalled with cumulative 
effect, showing the range and problems of the 
Ayyübid inheritance. The detailed analyses 
could not be bettered, though one sometimes 
feels that a point is sufficiently proven with 
four source references and it does not add 
anything to quote the other forty-four lesser 
works where the fact is also stated, And the 
complete absence of any discussion of the 
economic and cultural life of this reign is to be 
regretted, for the sources which yielded such 
massive detail on the geographical, political, 
and military aspects could not have been silent 
on these other matters, Ehrenkreutz’ numis- 
matic studies should have been related to the 
prosperous Egypt which al-Kamil inherited. 
But these are irrelevant in the face of the 
author’s intention, which he fulfils admirably, 
viz. to give us a sharply limned portrait of an 
able’ Muslim ruler, one which had been very 
poorly sketched heretofore. Through it one 
important phase of Crusading history has at 
last come into sharp, sympathetic focus. 


GEORGE T. SCANLON 


Hans ROBERT Roemer (ed): Die 
Chronik des Ibn ad-Dawüdüri. Neunter 
Teil. Der Bericht über den Sultan 
al-Malik . an-Nàsir Muhammad ibn 
Qala'un. (Deutsches Arch&ologisches 
Institut Kairo. Quellen zur 
Geschichte des islamischen Agyptens, 
Bd. 11.) 24, 506, [11] pp., 2 plates. 
Kairo: In Kommission bei Sami al- 
Khandji, 1960. DM. 18. 


Ibn al-Dawadari wrote in Arabic a universal 
chronicle entitled Kanz al-durar wa jami‘ 
al-ghurar. There exists, of this chronicle, a 
mukhtasar or epitome, called Durar al-tijan wa 
ghurar al-azman, which is also the work of Ibn 
al-Dawadari. Of the mufassal or full version 
a single complete MS is known, and this a MS 
deriving from the hand of Ibn al-Dawadari 
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himself. The mufassal, written between 
709/1309-10 and 736/1335-6, is divided into 
nine sections or volumes. It is section nine of 
the mufassal that Dr. Roemer has chosen to 
edit first of all, since it is the most original 
portion of the entire chronicle. This seotion, 
bearing the title al-Durr al-fakhir fi sirat 
al-Malik al-Nasir, describes the affairs of the 
Mamlük state in Egypt and Syria during the 
time of the Sultan Muhammad ibn Qala’un 
(d. 741/1841) Ibn al-Dawadari, in the ninth 
section of the mufassal, made use of informa- 
tion which he had gathered from his con- 
temporaries (e.g., from a Mamlük Amir who 
had been sent as an ambassador to the court of 
the Mongol Il-Khàns in Persia—pp. 71 ff. 
and 129 ff. of the present edition) or else had 
acquired himself as an eyewitness of events 
(of., e.g., pp. 153, 182, 183, 188, 227, etc.). He 
had, moreover, access to official documents, 
copies of which he obtained for inclusion in his 
chronicle. Ibn al-Dawüdàri took much of his 
material from written sources—-some 50 in all, 
according to his own words. He gives, in 
section one of the Kanz al-durar, a list con- 
taining 13 titles. Dr. Roemer has reproduced 
the list on p. 15 of his introduction—there is 
now available a complete edition of item no. 3 
(al-Raud al-zàhir fi sirat al-Malik al-Zahir) 
based on a newly discovered MS and prepared, 
as в doctoral thesis, by Mr. Kuwaiter at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in the 
University of London—and has also gathered 
together in a special index all the source 
references to be found m the actual text of 
section nine of the Kanz al-durar. He notes, 
furthermore, that a close connexion exists 
between the chronicle of Ibn al-Dawadari and 
the Mamlük text published in K. V. Zetterstéen, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Mamlikensultane in 
den Jahren 690-741 der Higra nach arabischen 
Handschriften, Leiden, 1919. Dr. Roemer has 
stated that he is now preparing to edit section 
eight of the full chronicle and that he will 
include in the new volume a critical analysis of 
the sources which Ibn al-Dawādārī used in 
writing the last two sections of his work. The 
eighth section of the mufassal, like the ninth, 
deals with the Mamlüks of Egypt and Syria. . 
It embraces in fact the years 648--98/1250-98 
and, since it describes events still close in time 
to Ibn al-Dawādārī, rests no doubt on good 
sources of information. 

Dr. Roemer, in his introduction to the 
present volume, brings together the scattered 
remarks that Ibn al-Dawadari tells us about 
himself in section nine of the chronicle. He 
also discusses some of the linguistic and 
orthographical peculiarities of the text. A most 
welcome feature of this volume is the simple 
fact that it is provided with ample indexes of 
personal and geographical names, technical 
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words and expressions, and of source references 
mentioned in the text. There is no need to 
emphasize here that the careful editing of 
Muslim historieal sources cannot be otherwise 
regarded than as & matter of the highest 
urgency and importance. Scholars interested 
in the Mamlük Sultanate are much indebted to 
Dr. Roemer for this volume and will no doubt 
look forward with approval to the further 
progress of his edition of Ibn al-Dawàadári. 


V. J. PARBY 


Farrz Memr (ed): Die Fawa th al- 
gamal wa-fawatih al-galal des Nagm 
ad-din al-Kubri: eine Darstellung 
mystischer Erfahrungen im Islam aus 
der Zeit wm 1200 n. Chr. (Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Litera- 
tur in Mainz. Veróüffentlichungen der 
Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. 1x.) 
xvi, 299, 126, [ii] pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1957. 
DM. 56. 


Fritz Meier has made Najm al-Din al-Kubrà, 
his special study. This famous Süfi scholar, the 
founder of the Kubrawiya tariga, a Khurasin 
order whioh still exists in Persia up to the 
present day, seems to have perished in the 
Mongol invasion in 618/1221, but this is not 
quite certain, and Professor Meier adduces new 
evidence to show that he may have died before 
that time. Professor Meier's thorough and it 
would appear, exhaustive, study of Najm 
al-Din consists in part of a critical edition of 
the Arabic text of the Fawa’ih al-jamal, a 
treatise on topics of interest to mysties, but 
mostly of a highly technical nature, and in 
part of & German introduction forming about 
two-thirds of the volume as a whole. The latter 
contains a well-documented biography of 
Najm al-Din, his career, and his entry upon the 
mystic path. The bulk of the German introduc- 
tion, however, deals with the mystic ideas and 
beliefs of the Fawa’ih al-jamal itself. The 
editor shows the importance of the Fawa’ih as 
a source for later Siifistic writers, and briefly 
discusses some of the more recent Persian 
writers on Najm al-Din, stating, however, 
that more contemporary literature on the 
Kubrawiya is still terra incognita. The selective 
index to the German portion, and the Arabic 
index of technical terms occurring in the 
Fawa’ih make the volume easy to consult. 


В. B. SERJEANT 


ABDUL-RAZZAKE HILAL: 
education in Iraq during 
times, 1638-1917. 


History of 
the Ottoman 
[vii], 284 pp. 
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Baghdad: National Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., 1959. Fils 500. 


As an introduction to an important side of 
the intellectual and social development of 
modern Iraq, education, this is quite a useful 
little book, though it does not seem that any 
direct research has been made into the archives 
of the Ottoman educational authorities, ar, 
if such archives exist, they are certainly not 
listed in the bibliography, though the latter 
in itself is valuable, given the difficulty of 
obtaining bibliographical information on con- 
temporary Iraqi publications. The author 
relies on secondary sources throughout, even 
quoting his statistics from al-Karmali. 

After about 50 pages devoted to an outline 
picture of Iraq under Turkish rule, the author 
describes the kuttab run by а mullā and his 
assistant shaikh known as a khalfa, with an 
interesting description of the ceremonies of the 
khatim of the Qur'ün and verses sung on that 
occasion, all, of course, like those of other 
Muslim countries but with local variations. 
Girls were taught by mullayát banat, but as 
late as 1897 one of the Álüsi Saiyids could 
compose a book, al-Isaba fi man'al-miem 
min al-kitaba, adducing reasons for not 
teaching girls to read and write once generally 
fairly common in the Muslim world, namely 
that they would only use this skill to get into 
mischief ! 

Many lists of schools and teachers are given, 
but while these lists are useful raw material 
the author does not use it to derive any 
significant information, as for example how 
much of the teaching was in the hands of what 
particular groups of the community, to what 
extent teaching was an hereditary professian, 
and what stress one should lay on the distribu- 
tion of these schools. There are also lists of 
madrasas to which the products of the 
kuttab went, at Baghdad, Mosul, Basra, ete., 
and on pp. 98-100 one finds an instructive list 
of the books used in the Mosul madrasas.’ 

A distinction is drawn between Sunni 
education and that of the Shi‘a which had its 
chief centre at al-Najaf al-Ashraf, with an 
account of the styles and methods of teaching 
employed there, the list of Shia books read, 
the ijaza, ete. The teaching in Shi'a schools 
was to include the fada’il and manàügib 
of the Prophet’s house according to the 
programme of instruction drawn up in aa. 
1310 (А.р. 1892-3), evidently an important 
plank in their curriculum. With regard to the 
differences between the two groups it was the 
official Ottoman ruling, apparently, that the 
two sides were to be brought together as far as 
possible. 

Other topics with which the author deals 
are—the attention paid to the teaching of 
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calligraphy, the school situation at the close of 
Ottoman rule, al-islàhàt al-kharrīya, Ottoman 
reform policy, government, provincial, and 
military schools, minorities and education ın 
Iraq, native Christian and Catholic schools, 
missionary schools, Israelite schools, schools 
belonging to resident foreign communities such 
as Persians, and higher education. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Kira TscHENKELI: Georgisch-deutsches 
Wörterbuch. [Faszikel 1] xxxviii, 
58pp. Zürich: Amirani-Verlag, [1960]. 
Sw. fr. 8. 


Students of Georgian already have cause to 
be grateful to Dr. Tschenkóh for his Einführung 
in die georgische Sprache (2 vols. Zurich, 
Amirani-Verlag, 1958), which provides & 
copious and thoroughgoing introduction to 
Georgian grammar as well as a good supply of 
annotated texts. Dr. Tschenkéli is now 
following this up with a Georgian-German~ 
lexicon which has all the thoroughness and 
reliability of the grammar, combined with a 
high standard of typographical elegance. He 
utilizes the available volumes of the standard 
Georgian Academy dictionary which has been 
appearmg аф Tbilisi from 1950 onwards. 
Verbs are given both in the infinitive form, and 
also complete with the appropriate personal, 
directive, and perfective prefixes and vowel 
infixes which are an essential feature of 
Georgian conjugation, indicating whether a 
given form 1s transitive, reflexive, or 
'superessive', whether the action has been 
completed or not, whether a direct or an 
indirect object is implied, and so on. An index 
of verbal roots is appended to the section 
covering each letter of the alphabet. Dualect 
forms and archaic words are clearly designated. 
Although ıt is impossible to give a final verdict 
on this work until the last of the envisaged 
ten to twelve instalments is to hand, it clearly 
bids fair to supersede the well-known Georgian- 
German dictionary by Meckelein, and deserves 
a place in every Orientalist reference library. 


3 D. M. LANG 


Louis Renou: Études védiques et 
püminéennes. Tom. т-р. (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne. Série ın-8°, Fasc. 9, 10, 12, 


14.) [ui], 118 pp. + errata slip; 
[iii], 85 pp; [ш], 105 pp; [ii] 
133 pp. Paris: Éditions E. de 


Воссата, 1959, 1960, 1960, 1961. 


The first four volumes in this series were 
noticed m BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 191. The 
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present four volumes give the following 
additional material : 

Tom. v: translations of the hymns to the 
Viévedevih commented on in Tom. ту; 
translations of the Rgvedic Aditya hymns 
(hymns to Varuna, Mitra, Varuna-Mitra, 
Indra-Varuna, Adityas). 

Tom. vr: ‘ Le destin du Véda dans l'Inde" 
(an outline of the attitude of Indian schools, 
sects, and philosophies to the Veda). 

Tom. vir: notes on the hymns to Varuna, 
etc., translated in Tom. v (with a note on their 
character and distribution in the Rgveda). 

Tom. vir: the gáyatri hymns to Soma 
(RV, rx, 1-67) (translation and notes); 
‘Grammaire et poétique en sanskrit? (a brief 
study of the information regarding Sanskrit 
grammar and syntax which may be gleaned 
from the poeties treatises). 

J. C. Ж. 


LUDWIK SvERNBACH: The Hitopadesa 
and its sources. (American Oriental 
Series, Vol. 44.) xiv, 109 pp. New 
Haven, Conn: American Oriental 
Society, 1960. $3.50. 


The author, at the beginning of his essay, 
disagrees with the views of M. Winternitz (for 
calling the Hitopadesa a recast of the 
Paficatantra) and S. N. Dasgupta (for con- 
sidering the work ‘ practically independent ’). 
The reason for this divergence of opinion, 
Dr. Sternbach states, is because ‘ three- 
quarters of the text is based on the Paficatantra 
while the remaining tales are either origmal or 
drawn on sources unknown to us; the same 1s 
equally true for the stanzas included in the 
tales'. It occurs to one that both M. Winternitz 
and S. N. Dasgupta had already appreciated 
this fact. Narayana humself put future 
researchers safely on the track ın an intro- 
ductory verse, where he says of his work: 
pancatantrat tathinyasmaid granthad àkrsya 
likhyate. It is a commonplace that Sanskrit 
authors rarely acknowledge their literary 
debts, but where they do, the acknowledgment 
should not be lightly regarded. When 
Narayana spoke of his sources as the 
* Pañcatantra and another book ', he doubtless 
meant it. That this ‘other book’ has never 
been found is no reason for ignoring its 
erstwhile existence ; its total loss may derive 
from the chance that it was but an unevenly 
inspired didactic work borrowing heavily from 
the niti- and dharma-áastras and from which 
Narayana culled what was best. Since the 
work has not survived, however, scholars have 
had to carry research directly to the éastric and 
other sources. For this reason, no doubt, 
Dr. Sternbach persistently quotes the intro- 
ductory verse as meammg: the Pafcatantra 
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and some 'other books'. In spite of these 
researches into other sources, the question as 
to how much originality Narayana has 
displayed naturally remains unsolved, and 
owing to the fact that theory on the whole 
matter requires the positing of ur-Paficatantras 
and ur-Hitopadesas, it is likely to remain so. 
For those intending ‘further research, 
Dr. Sternbach’s essay (20 pages), followed by 
over 80 pages of tables, will prove a help. The 
tables correlate the stanzas of the Hitopadeéa 
(over 70 per cent are traced) with those of the 
Paicatantra, with the nitiéastras, with 
Canakya’s aphorisms, with the dharmasastras 
and finally with the epics, puranas, katha, kavya, 
and other literary works; there is also a table 
correlating the Hitopadega tales with those of 
the Paücatantra. Dr. Sternbach is to be 
congratulated for setting out the results of an 
obviously considerable labour in & clear and 
easily consultable form. 
J. E. B. G. 


N. Masumpar: Justice and police in 
Bengal, 1765-1793: a study of the 
Nizamat in decline. xv, 352 pp., map. 
Calcutta: К. Т. Mukhopadhyay, 
1960. Rs. 15. 


The second and third chapters of this book, 
which deal with the indigenous systems of 
criminal law and police in Bengal in 1765 and 
the administration between that date and 
Warren Hastings’ Regulation for the muffassal 
courts in 1772, contain a valuable exposition of 
material not readily accessible. They provide 
some answers to questions which perplex the 
student of Indian legal history such as how, if 
at all, the Hindu law was enforced in the 
Mughal Empire and whether the Regulation 
of 1772 was a leap in the dark or based on an 
existing appreciation of the situation. These 
and later chapters explain how the Cornwallis 
Code came to be promulgated. Tribute is due 
to the author for the considerable industry 
essentia] to the examination of the enormous 
acreage of paper before the writing of the 
second and third chapters was possible. 
Without going over the ground she has 
covered, it is impossible to assert 
authoritatively that her selection has been 
representative but her unemotional approach 
to her heavy task, her recognition that the 
acts of public men must be judged by the 
standards of their day, and her generosity in 
giving credit, regardless of race or creed, to 
acts of good will suggest that she cannot have 
made her selection otherwise than fairly. There 
is no special pleading ; the facts are marshalled 
and the conclusions drawn from them are 
judicial and amply supported by the evidence. 

English readers and, it is feared, many 
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Indian readers will find parts of this book 
difficult to follow because of the use of con- 
temporary technical terms to describe offices, 
some of which have, in the course of nearly tavo 
centuries, acquired new connotations. Some 
of these are explained in end-of-chapter nates 
but not invariably and, where they are 
explained, not necessarily on the first occasion 
on which they are used. A glossary or chain of 
responsibility diagram might have helped the 
non-Indian reader, who will also probably be 
perplexed by such expressions as ‘sardar 
dacoit’. 

Parts of this book suggest that it might have 
been one of the most valuable recent books on 
Indian legal history. 

A. GLEDHILL 


Inpra. NATIONAL ARCHIVES: Index to 
the Foreign & Political Department 
records. Vol. 1. 1756-1780. xii, 548 pp. 
Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, for the National 
Archives of India, 1957. Rs. 15, 
23s. 6d. 


Many who have consulted the archives of 
the English East India Company will have 
admired the industry of its servants who wrote 
such lengthy minutes and dispatches, but they 
may also have wondered at the unsystematic 
way in which those documents were arranged 
and listed. The contemporary indexes to the 
consultations and proceedings -of the 
Company’s Indian governments contain so 
many pitfalls that exasperated students will 
sometimes be found stumbling through whole 
volumes of irrelevant material rather than 
trust to such fallible guides. Fortunately, at 
the India Office Library it is often possible to 
supplement them by means of the better- 
indexed dispatches of the Court of Directors 
and by the ‘ Collections’ of documents made 
for the enlightenment of the Board of Control. 
But the consultations and proceedings will 
generally remain the fundamental source, and 
all students of modern Indian history should 
welcome the enterprise of the Indian National 
Archives in bringing out a scholarly index to 
the Foreign and Political Department recards. 
For the period covered by this, the first volume, 
these are the records of the Select Commrttee 
(including the Falta Secret Committee), of the 
Secret and Separate Department, of the Secret 
Department and of the Secret Department of 
Inspection. Differing methods of numbering 
the London copies may limit the usefulness of 
this volume, as an index, to those working in 
this country. As subsequent volumes approach 
the period when the Company adopted more 
systematic methods of numbering its archives, 
their usefulness to such students will be the 
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greater. As an index, the present volume will 
be invaluable to those who can consult the 
Delhi archives, while those working elsewhere 
will appreciate its glossary of technical terms 
and its identifications of persons and places. 


К. A. BALLHATOHET 


Contributions to Indian Economic 
History. 1. [vii], 151 pp. Calcutta : 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1960. Rs. 8. 


It is to be expected that historians of the 
newly independent countries of Asia will pay 
increasing attention to the study of economic 
and social history. The desire to build the new 
nation naturally focuses attention on the 
condition of the people. Independence sweeps 
away previous inhibitions, and in India, for 
example, it is no longer thought to be anti- 
nationalist to discuss and investigate the 
nature and influence of the caste system. 
This volume of essays gives both a sign of the 
times, and an indication that the young 
generation of Indian historians are bent on 
correcting the bias created by the former 
colonial historians’ preoccupation with political 
and constitutional affairs. This initiative is 
most welcome. 

Four of the essays describe episodes of some 
economic significance. Dr. Habib explores the 
extent and ramification of a money economy 
in Mughal India. Dr. S. C. Gupta describes the 
disintegration of the village communities in the 
ceded and conquered Provinces in the period 
immediately preceding the British conquest, 
but a failure to provide accurate documentary 
reference undermines the value of his state- 
ment. In the most solid and impressive essay 
in the volume, Dr. Jagdish Raj, by reference 
to the taluqdari settlement in Oudh, analyses 
the extent to which the Mutiny of 1857 caused 
the British to change their political policy. 
Dr. B. M. Bhatia usefully draws attention to 
the value to the historian of the material in the 
Dufferin inquiry of 1888 into the conditions of 
the lower classes of the agricultural population. 
The last three essays in the volume are 
concerned with methodology and biblio- 
graphy. Mr. Sachs makes a plea for the 
increased study of Indian economic history in 
the colonial phase in order to clarify 
current attempts at economic development. 
Mr. Komarov gives a helpful list of Russian 
works on Indian economic history, inter- 
larded with orthodox interpretations of their 
usefulness; and the editor describes a number 
of post-war publications on Indo-British 
economic history, demonstrating that the 
emphasis has fallen on the study of commerce 
and governmental policy and calling for more 
work in industrial and agrarian history. 


C. H, PHILIPS 
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Asia Major. New Series, Vol vu, 
Parts 1-2. (Arthur Waley anniversary 
volume.) [i], 252 pp., front., 10 plates. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries & 
Co. Ltd., 1959. £3 10s. 


Soren EGEROD and Erse Grann (ed.): 
Studia Serica Bernhard Karlgren 
dedicata : Sinological studies dedicated 
to Bernhard Karlgren on his seventieth 
birthday, October fifth, 1959. ix, 282 
pp., front., 12 plates. Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, [1959]. D. kr. 125. 


For many years to come students of the 
East Asian civilizations will be drawing upon 
the wealth of scholarship contained in these 
two anniversary volumes. Each is a worthy 
tribute to the great scholar to whom it is 
dedicated. Moreover each recipient will find 
his own interests most fittingly reflected and 
the influences he has exerted everywhere 
apparent. 

In more general terms, the two volumes 
together present a heartenmg conspectus of 
the range of achievement in Simological 
(primarily and Japanological studies. 
Contributions bear witness to important work 
1n progress in European and American centres, 
in Australia, behind the Iron Curtain. High 
competence, and a professional approach by the 
scholar to his discipline, are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

As would be expected, the Studia Serica 
volume leans more heavily towards philology 
and linguistics (Y. R. Chao on ambiguity, 
Li Fang-kuei, E. G. Pulleyblank, G. A. 
Kennedy, P. A. Boodberg, and dialect studies 
by Seren Egerod and Goran Malmquist) It 
has also important articles in the fields of 
history (Hans Bielenstein, ‘The Chinese 
colonization of Fukien’, Otto. J. Maenchen- 
Helfen) and material culture (Derk Bodde, 
* The Chinese cosmic magic known as watching 
for the ethers ’, Martha Boyer, E. Н. Schafer), 
of literature (J. К. Hightower on parallel prose, 
J. Průšek on P‘u Sung-ling), of law (А. F. P. 
Hulsewé), and of Buddhism (F. D. Lessing). 

The geographical range of topics in the 
Asia Major volume is wider, with the reflection 
of Dr. Waley’s Japanese interests in articles by 
E. B. Ceadel, ‘The two prefaces of the 
Kokinshi °’, Е. J. Daniels, and Donald Keene 
on Bashó; farther afield are represented 
Tranian philology (H. W. Bailey, ‘ Vijaya 
Sangrima’) and Burmese musio (D. C. 
Twitchett and A. H. Christie). Chinese topics 
share the fields of philosophy (A. О, Graham, 
‘“ Being" in Western philosophy compared 
with shih/fei and yu/wu’) and philology 
(K. P. K. Whitaker), history (E. G. Pulleyblank 
on Liu K‘o) and art history (J. Cahill, Н. C. 
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Chang) with several brief but valuable literary 
studies (Derk Bodde, P. Demiéville on a poem 
from Tun-huang, David Hawkes on Hsi 
P'ei-lan, J. R. Hightower). 

In particular tribute, the Studia Serica 
volume carries Tabula gratulatoria for 
Bernhard Karlgren, the Asia Major volume a 
preliminary list of Dr. Waley’s publications 
compiled by F. A. Johns. 

G CYRIL BIRCH 


Fusrra Suizen W Æ É: 
Kansho goi shüsei (1) 4% ТЕ SF HE 
me (E) 1078 pp. Kyoto: Jimbun- 


kagaku Kenkyüjo Л X Ж} E Br 3 
Br, Kyoto University, 1960. Y. 3500. 


The arduous work of preparing this index 
was started in 1931 under the guidance of 
Dr. Yano Nobukazu 45 Sf {= — , and the 
appearance of the Harvard-Yenching index 
of the Hou Han shu in 1949, which is now very 
rare, has rightly not deterred the author from 
proceeding with this magnum opus. The 
present work is planned on a more compre- 
hensive scale than the Harvard-Yenching 
index; it is designed to include more entries 
and to assist not only general historians but 
also students of textual history, literature, 
social and economic history. The complete 
work will include some 150,000 subject entries, 
as compared with the 80,000 of the Harvard- 
Yenching index. References are given not 
only to the text of the Hou Han.shu but also 
to the standard commentaries of Li Hsien 
zÆ BF and Liu Chao @ WA, together with the 
texts that are cited uniquely therein. The 
index is arranged according to the number of 
strokes of the first character of the entry, and 
this first part (with 50,000 entries) concludes 
with references to [у fang and its derivative 
phrases. Longer contexts are presented here 
than in the Harvard-Yenching index, as can 
be seen by comparing entries, e.g. for = "EF 
kung-mu, Ej. Hg kung-ma, 3 wen, or [Jj fang 
and their compounds, Like the Harvard- 
Yenching index, these volumes will satisfy, 
primarily, the needs of historians rather than 
linguists, as they do not set out to form a 
concordance of the text. The index is based 
on the Po na pen reproduction of the Sung 
(Shao hsing) print, and a table is provided to 
relate the original folio numbers with the page 
numbers of the reproduction made in reduced. 
format in 1958. 


Go- 


M. L. 


Davip Netson Rowse (ed): Index to 
Ch'ing-tai ch’ou-pan I-wu  shih-mo 
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pp. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe 
String Press, Inc., [1960]. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Mark Paterson and Co. 
Ltd. £6 6s.) 


This is a very full index to the great offidal 
compilation on the relations between the 
Ch‘ing Court and the foreign nations, covering 
the crucial period 1836-74 in 260 chapters 
(comprising three sections compiled at different 
dates: T’ao-kuang ch‘ao, 80 chapters covering 
1836-50; Наіеп-јепу спо, 80 chapters 
covering 1850-61;  T'ung-chih ch'ao, 100 
chapters covering 1861-75). The index kas 
been in the making since 1938, first at Yenching 
University under Hung Yeh, later at Taipei 
under Yang Shao-tseng. It lists, in order of 
Wade-Giles romanization, all place-nam:s, 
geographical features, institutions and ranEs, 
items of trade and exchange, personal names 
and titles, religious terms, ships, weapons aad 
fortifications, tax terms and names of trib<s. 
A stroke-order index to first characters is азо 
included. In the case of personal names an 
indication is given of the nationality of tne 
person, together with the original name where 
this is known. Those working upon tae 
nineteenth century will find this a valuable 
work for identifying the sometimes obscrre 
transliterations into Chinese characters of tne 
names of foreign officials, missionaries, e-c. 
The index is clearly set out and very easy to 
use, and it is a welcome addition to tae 
growing number of reference-works availakle 
to the historian of China. 

E D. C. TWITOHETT 


Asian Perspectives: the Bulletin of tre 
Far-Eastern Prehistory Association. 
Vol. 1t, No. 2, 1958. Special palae»- 
lithic issue. xiv, 102 pp., 12 plates. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong Universiry 
Press, 1960. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


This volume of Asian Perspectives, with. a 
guesb editorial by Dr. Hallam J. Movius, is 
described as a special palaeolithic issue, It 
contains two long articles, one on the oldest 
stone cultures of Japan (by C. Serizawa and 
Е. Ikawa) the other on early man in China 
(Kwang-chih Chang), and half a dozen other 
articles on various aspects of eastern Asiatic 
palaeolithic and Pleistocene research. К. 3. 
Heider writes of his investigation of H. 3. 
van Heekeren’s Kwae Noi sites (on which we 
may expect more extensive and most exciting 
reports). There is a note by G. Н. В, van 
Koenigswald on the palaeoliths from tae 
Kalinga-Cagayan area of North Luzon and 
another by Н. R. van Heekeren on ёле 
Tjabenge flake industry from South Celebes. 
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D. A. Hooijer reviews the important vertebrate 
fauna of Celebes. An article by W. G. Solheim, 
who also edits Asian Perspectives, deals with 
the Niah Cave excavations, Sarawak. Finally 
Ann Sieveking reports on her new study of the 
Kota Tampan culture. This last paper is, as 
Dr. Movius notes, of great importance, though 
it seems doubtful whether the present state of 
our knowledge can justify its immediate 
acceptance : it is, nonetheless, an interesting 
hypothesis. This caveat is intended to serve as 
an indication of the need for the fullest 
possible support for prehistoric research in 
eastern and south-eastern Asia and for the 
aims of the Far-Eastern Prehistory Association 
together with the preservation of their journal. 
The publication of this has now been under- 
taken by Hong Kong University Press and 
those who study the present issue will realize 
that the enterprise is one which is deserving 
of every encouragement. The present gaps in 
our knowledge are in part due to the absence 
of adequate publication resources: the effort 
of Dr. Wilhelm G. Solheim of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, to maintain the bulletin in 
being should command the help of all those 
who appreciate how much eastern Asian 
studies have to contribute to the history of 
human development. 
ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


A. B. Griswotp: King Mongkut of 
Siam. [iii], 60 pp., front. New York : 
Asia Society, [1961]. $1. 


As the author points out, this booklet is an 
expanded version of various articles published 
under such titles as* ‘King Mongkut in 
perspective’, ‘The real King Mongkut of 
Siam’. The general title of the present 
pamphlet is more suitable because the 
character of the king; as 16 is drawn here, is 
still not quite ‘in perspective’. Mr. Griswold’s 
likeness flatters. It may be said that an 
excellent monarch deserves a flattering 
portrait, but King Mongkut’s place in Siamese 
history 1s so important that an unreservedly 
honest account of his life is a necessity. Such a 
biography will not be written until full 
reference is made to the edicts and the 
published personal correspondence of the king. 
Only a small part of these has been available 

“to the author through the excellent English 
translation of M. R. Sen: and M. R. Kukrit 
Pramoj. Their manuscript, T'he King of Siam 
speaks, so far available only in a few mimeo- 
graphed copies, deserves to be more widely 
known. 

King Mongkut wrote as he felt, without 
dissunulation, and so his letters and, mdeed, 
many of his official pronouncements, reveal the 
broadly human side of his nature. His 
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impatience, his occasional petulance, and a 
curiously strong, though unjustified, sense of 
inferiority are shown side by side with his 
virtues and his wisdom. The memory of a great 
ruler, like Mongkut, would gain, not lose, from 
comprehensive biographical treatment. 

In America, it seems, the king is widely 
known ‘ as a petulant barbarian or a melodious 
clown.’ (p. 53). If this apparently fantastic 
assertion be true, in any sense worthy of 
consideration, then, perhaps, Mr. Griswold’s 
essay performs a useful function by drawing 
attention to King Mongkut’s fine qualities 
and the achievements of his life—his religious 
reforms and the political advancement of his 
country. 

E. Н. 8. SIMMONDS 


Mrostav Орт: Bahasa Indonésia— 
Učebnice ndonéstiny — Indonesian 
language. 357 pp. Praha: Státní 
Pedagogické Nakladatelství, 1960. 
Kčs. 24.90. 


* This textbook wants to serve the broadest 
possible range of students, especially those who 
want to aequaint themselves with the structure 
of Indonesian grammar and who want to 
learn to speak the language or translate 
Indonesian literature. We hope that it will 
also be useful to commercial representatives 
and technical, assistance personnel travelling 
to Indonesia. It is to serve students attending 
the School of Modern Languages and the 
Philosophical Faculty as well as those who 
want to learn the language privately. We do 
not want to restrict its use to Czechoslovakia 
alone, and that is why all explanations and 
exercises as well as the vocabulary are also 
given in English for the use of English- 
speaking students. 

° ° Each of the twenty lessons is divided into 
several parts. The first part contains & 
systematic grammatical analysis and 
grammatical examples. Without going into 
superfluous details, this part is designed to 
provide a well-rounded review of Indonesian 
grammar which is demonstrated on numerous 
examples. In the second part of every lesson, 
the grammatical rules explained in the first 
part are applied in Indonesian sentences which, 
we hope will be of practical value, and exercises 
in translation from English into Indonesian 
are included. Beginning with the third lesson, 
a third part is added under the heading 
* Everyday Indonesian ". This part consists 
of 15 to 30 practical sentences and idioms and 
their English translations, concerning always 
a certain subject, such as asking for information 
shopping, housing, health, etc. This part is 
designed especially for those who travel in 
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Indonesia and do not have time to study 
Indonesian grammar but stil] want to be able 
to speak basic Indonesian. Beginning with the 
seventh lesson, a fourth part is added, 
consisting of a story or a dialogue between 
an Indonesian student and his Czechoslovak 
friend attending the University of Jogjakarta. 
The series of stories and dialogues acquaints the 
student with Indonesian life, culture, and 
history. From the twelfth lesson on, samples 
from Indonesian literature are occasionally 
included. At the end of every lesson the 
student will find a list of all new expressions in 
alphabetical order. The vocabulary at the end 
of the book contains all the expressions used 
in the twenty lessons. Because the book has 
been designed also for self-taught students, a 
key to all translations from English into 
Indonesian has been added.’ 

It seemed to me that the best thing I could 
do was to leave it to the author himself to say 
what his aims are and the methods used. 

He has kept himself to his programme and 
has produced & book which is sound in con- 
struction. He ascends from the less difficult 
to the increasingly more difficult, but gives his 
students the satisfaction of being treated as 
adults by enabling them to lay their eyes on 
some real literature after a not unlimited 
number of pages. The rules he gives are neither 
too long nor too learnedly phrased, his 
examples are numerous and short enough. 
Going through Dr. Opit's book it did not 
Strike me that there was anything that would 
have been better omitted from a primer, nor 
do T think he has left out anything essential. 
His aim, to clarify Bahasa Indonesia 
simultaneously to Czechs and Englishmen did 
rather force the author to make his explana- 
tions stem from the BI. The need for this 
starting-point has definitely contributed to 
making this book a practical and reliable 
guide, perhaps even a ‘Teach Yourself’ for 
the most gifted and determined. The author 
has not neglected to end his book with a very 
welcome but needlessly short selective 
bibliography. 

Were this book to be reprinted, which 
I sincerely hope, then it would even gain 
in clarity through division into paragraphs. 
Dr. Oplt rightly uses the é as distinct from e 
(abolished in the official spelling) which is so 
different in pronunciation.” Would it not have 
been convenient for his students if he had 
printed menamai, as distinct from mentjapai, 
also used prior to the official spelling ? 

After all, his introduction is misleading, 
probably on account of its bemg too short, but 
these are trivialities compared with all the 
good and all that is accomplished in this 
practical book. 

€. HOOYKAAS 
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Hans Kanter: Ethnographische und 
linguistische Studien uber die Orang 
darat, Orang akit, Orang laut und 
Orang utan іт Riau-Archipel und auf 
den Inseln an der Ostkuste von Sumatra. 
(Veréffentlichungen des Seminars 
fiir Indonesische und Siidseesprachen 
der Universitit Hamburg, Bd. 2.) 
[ii], vi, 294 pp., 2 plates. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1960. DM. 20. 


In a volume measuring only 8 in. х 6 in. 
X 6/10 in. the author has compressed a 
wealth of material. Whereas in certain of kis 
preceding publications, reviewed in BSOAS, 
хуш, 2, 1956, and xxr, 2, 1960, he deals with 
‘small languages ' spoken in the islands west 
of Sumatra, in this one he examines the small 
nomad populations of islands and sea-shores to 
the east of Sumatra. Research in this field 
dates back to 1939; Dr. Kahler states that 
the Orang laut, those sea-nomads living in 
boats, have large families, but with regard to 
the other groups he envisages the possibility 
that as a consequence of the Pacific war they 
may have disappeared or completely 
amalgamated. The process of amalgamation 
had already made considerable progress before 
the war, for the languages spoken proved to be 
Malay dialects, whereas Dr. Kahler considers 
the speakers partly as Weddoids by origm 
and partly as Negroids related to the original 
populations of the interior ‘of the Maley 
Peninsula, many of whom likewise are still 
nomads. His sea-nomads, however, are in the 
habit of burying placentae and the bodies 
of their dead in the forest, in so doing 
suggesting that not too long ago they adopted 
their present way oflife. 

The anthropological part of this book is 
restricted to an introduction of 27 pp.; the rest 
is linguistic. Dr. Kahler for the first time in 
examining an Indonesian language bases 
himself upon Jespersen’s Philosophy of 
grammar, while partly using works by the 
Dutch scholars Fokker and Uhlenbeck. As his 
grammar at the same time had to be a study- 
course, he deliberately proceeds from the 
simple to the more complicated. The sound- 
system of his five languages (he distinguishes 
between Orang utan I and Ол. П) are dealt 
with separately, but for the grammar hs 
considered these five Malay dialects as ons 
language. His 100 pp. of grammar are followed 
by 23 pp. of texts of the Orang darat. A word- 
list for the Orang darat dialect (with German 
translations) consists of nearly 2,000 words; 
it is followed by a word-list rendering 1,000 
words of German into the five dialects. Two 
pages of bibliography end the book; the 
author did not have many predecessors in his 
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field, but one misses Professor Scott's 
Dictionary of Sea Dayak. ` 

The author is to be congratulated in that he 
&nd these materials survived the war, and that 
he succeeded in producing this book of compact 
information ; apart from Roolvink's contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of Malay dialects and 
Brown’s book in recent years not much had 
been done in this field. 

C. HOOYKAAS 


E. M. UHLENBECK and J. SOEGIARTO : 
Aantekeningen bij. Tjan Тјое Siem's 
vertaling van de lakon Kurupati rabi. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Таа]-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, Deel xxix.) viii, 67 pp. 
’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1960. Guilders 7.50. 


Whereas the Balinese dolangs, performers of 
the shadow theatre with polychromed flat 
leather puppets, have no manuals but borrow 
from the Old Javanese writings for the plots 
of their repertoire, their Javanese colleagues 
consult their manuals, written in Modern 
Javanese. Such a considerable part of their 
performance—lasting for some nine hours—is 
stereotyped that a few pages of print are 
sufficient for them, though other dalangs have 
preferred texts varying between one and two 
dozen printed pages—no more. Thanks to the 
initiative of Professors Kern and Vreede of 
Leiden, a court dalang of the Susuhunan of 
Surakarta has written down as much as he 
thought relevant to a night's performance. 
We owe him tbe six so-called long lakons, 
lakon being drama, and to others a very few 
more of them. As could be expected, this 
technical language bristles with difficulties, 
old-fashioned words and sentences, more or 
less mutilated pieces of poetry from nobody 
knows which poem, and so on. In 1938 Tjan 
Tjoe Siem, a Surakarta-born Chinese and now a 
professor of Javanology &t Djakarta, obtained 
his doctor's degree at the "University of 
Leiden by making & translation of one of those 
long lakons and disentangling a number of its 
difficulties, partly by comparison with other 
long lakons. He was, however, not so very 
succesful in identifying the numerous suluks, 
fragments of poetry, recitations, and preferred 
toleave this whole part of his text untranslated. 
As Professor Uhlenbeck, who now has the chair 
of Javanology in Leiden, felt convinced that he 
could trace a high percentage of the suluks and 
translate them, and could offer a better 
translation for several of the passages, he 
collected all his remarks in the present small 
volume. 
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It remains to be wished that the combined 
results of the painstaking work of these two 
scholars were made accessible to the English 
reading public, for studies on the Javanese 
shadow theatre should be made more easily 
comparable with those of other South East 
Asian countries. 

C. HOOYKAAS 


К. б. Е. SrELLER and W. Е. 
AzBERSOLD: Sangirees-Nederlands 
woordenboek met Nederlands-Sangirees 
register. Uitgegeven door het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, ’s-Gravenhage, met steun 
van de Nederlandse Organisatie voor 
-Zuiver Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek. 
xv, 622 pp., map. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Guilders 40. 


The Sangihe and Talaud islands form 
stepping-stones from Sulawesi (Celebes) in 
Indonesia to the Philippines. When drawing 
bis linguistic map in the Atlas van Tropisch 
Nederland, the late Dr. S. J. Esser even 
included the North Sulawesi languages Bantik 
and Bantenan, Mongondow, Tombulu-Tonsea- 
Tondano, and Tontemboan-Tonsawang, 
together with the Sangihe and Talaud 
languages in the fifth of his sixteen groups of 
languages in the former Netherlands’ East 
Indies and called them the Philippine group. 
The present dictionary deals with more than 
12,000 'root-words' on closely printed two- 
column pages and has been more than 60 years 
in the making. The doctor of law, Steller, 
spoke the language as his mother tongue 
but could never find the leisure to complete his 
work. The Swiss missionary, Aebersold, who 
continued and enlarged it during 17 years 
considered this as his main task. Professor 
Cense, for many years a scholar of the South- 
west Sulawesi languages  Buginese and 
Macassarese, and Professor Uhlenbeck who 
teaches general linguistics at the University of 
Leiden, discussed the final shape with 
Dr. Noorduyn, who wrote his Ph.D. thesis on. а, 
Buginese-Macassarese subject. Helped by 
Dr. T. Iskandar, he succeeded in raising up this 
work to an integral entity. Thisis only a much 
abridged and simplified version of a real epic of 
devotion, related in matter-of-fact words in 
the preface and initial account. The results 
of so much co-operation are admirable and one 
feels grateful to all those who have devoted 
their energy and skill to the final completion. 
of this work of scholarship and readiness to 
serve mankind. 

C. HOOYEAAS 
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P. DnassE: Кае en Wambon : twee 
Awju-dialecten. (Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde.) 
[iii], 186 рр. 's-Gravenhage : Машин 
Nijhoff, 1959. Guilders 29. 


New Guinea is a linguists’ paradise or 
nightmare by reason of its endless variety of 
languages. Kaeti is spoken by at the most 
3,000 people, Wambon by 1,000, living in the 
neighbourhood of the Digul river. When 
noting down the myth-of-origin in the Kaeti 
dialect from the mouth of one man aged 60, 
Father Drabbe was helped by two intelligent 
young assistants, New Guineans from a 
neighbouring part of the country, with whom 
he was used to working. They too had many 
explanations to ask from the story-teller and 
could express themselves sufficiently in 
Moluccan Malay to Father Drabbe. 

After a short introduction Father Drabbe 
gives the myth-of-origin which he splits up 
into 12 parts. Each part begins with a résumé 
in Dutch ; then comes a fragment of the text 
followed by a literal translation and then the 
translation into current Dutch; the part 
closes with grammatical and other explana- 
tions. An appendix (pp. 103-8) deals with 
some points nob met in these texts, and 
elaborates other points dealt with briefly on 
earlier pages. This section is concluded by an 
alphabetic register. 

When writing about the Wambon dialect 
Father Drabbe begins by dealing with 40 
linguistic points; only then follow some short 
texts, first in literal translation and then in the 
language proper; a number of grammatical 
and other subjects still have to be explained 
after these translations. The alphabetical 
index to this second part is followed by a 
comparative word-list of six Awju and two 
Kaeti dialects (430 words) and its index. 

The name of the author and of the Institute 
publishing his work are a guarantee that we 
are dealing with work as good as present 
circumstances allow. 

C. HOOYKAAS 


ЈоѕеРН Busse: Die Sprache der Nytha 
in Ostafrika. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut 
für Orientforschung, Veróffentlichung 
Nr. 41.) 160 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1960. DM. 48. 


Nyiha is a Bantu language spoken by about 
60,000 people in the extreme south-west of 
Tanganyika. In the classification of Professor 
Guthrie it is numbered M.23. Apart from a 
few texts published during the German 
administration of the territory, nothing on the 
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language has appeared in print, so that the 
present study is to be welcomed. 

The study consists primarily of > three 
sections, dealing with phonology, morphology, 
and texts with translations. A small selection 
of proverbs and riddles, together with a short 
Nyiha-German word-list, is also included. 

The treatment follows the pattern of earlier 
German writing on Bantu languages, 
exemplified by Meinhof and Dempwolff, and 
shows little evidence of contact with recent 
British or Belgian work in this field. This is 
particularly noticeable in the sections on 
phonology, the parts of speech, and verb- 
tenses. Though the significance of tone is 
recognized, tone-marking is not employed 
except in the short section (paras. 201-3) 
devoted specifically to it. Vowel length is 
marked throughout, but not systematically. 

One is glad to note that publication of such 
material is being effected, but one hopes that 
future productions will provide greater 
evidence of contact between workers in this 
field. : 

W. H. WHITELEY 


JOHN E. FumT: Sir George Goldie and 
the making of Nigeria. (West African 
History Series.) xiv, 340 pp., front., 
3 plates. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 30s. 


This book is the first of the ‘ full-length 
biographies’ which we are promised in the 
West African History Series. It is an important 
and scholarly study of the affairs of the Royal 
Niger Company, but it is not strictly speaking 
a biography of Goldie. Ав is well known, 
Goldie himself made things as difficult as 
possible for future biographers and historians 
of the Company by his strict policy of 
administrative secrecy and by the destruction 
of all his business and personal papers. It is 
his own fault rather than Dr. Flint’s if he 
appears almost completely depersonalized in 
this record of his African achievement. Ié is 
only through the opening of the public records 
that it has become possible to tell the story in 
any detail. 

Less accountably, another personality the 
reader expects to encounter also eludes him : 
that of the land and people of Nigeria. With 
the financial and commercial operations of the 
Company, with the British and international 
politics of the scramble era, this book deals 
fully and admirably. Of the administrative 
structure and policy of the Company we are 


` told probably all that can now be discovered in 


the absence of full documentation. It is hard 
to believe, however, that the final word on the 
Company’s rule has been written. It appears 
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here as an episode in British colonial rather 
than Nigerian history. We still want an 
assessment of its role in the evolution of 
Nigeria expressed in more strongly Nigerian 
terms. 


А D. Н. JONES 


Tuomas Нороктх (comp.): Nigerian 
perspectives: an historical anthology. 
(West African History Series.) xix, 
340 pp., front., 12 plates, 2 maps. 
London, etc: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 30s. 


In this admirable book Mr. Hodgkin offers 
us an historical anthology of writings about 
Nigeria culled from a remarkably wide range 
of sources. 

The great travellers and pioneer missionaries 
of the nineteenth century are represented, of 
course: Denham in Вогпи, Clapperton 
making the acquaintance of Sultan Bello at 
Sokoto, Lander in Yorubaland, Barth at Kano, 
Crowther on the Niger, Bowen at the Dahoman 
attack on Abeokuta in 1851, Hope Waddell at 
Calabar. From Richard Burton comes a 
mordant description of Lagos in 1861. Mary 
Kingsley, in a typical passage, relates a 
macabre old coaster’s story of a mishap at a 
funeral. 

Yet this obvious anthology material occupies 
rather less than half the book. Mr. Hodgkin 
has been able to balance it by drawing upon 
what must surely be an almost exhaustive 
knowledge of the printed materials of Nigerian 
history from the travellers and geographers 
of medieval Islam and the earliest descriptions 
of the Portuguese down to the recording of 
tradition and popular poetry by present-day 
anthropologists. Most exciting are the 
numerous excerpts reproduced from native 
Nigerian writings. Here again, we find 
not only well-known texts like the Kano 
Chronicle and Samuel Johnson’s History of the 
Yoruba but a variety of Arabic documents 
from the north which have hitherto been known 
only to specialists. Indeed there can be few 
specialist historians of the region for whom this 
book wil] not provide an introduction to some 
hitherto unknown or neglected source. It will 
be difficult now to sustain the argument that 
Nigerian historical studies must languish for 
want of material. It is scarcely a fault, since 
the bias in so much of the literature runs the 
other way, that the compiler’s selection from 
his material does less than justice to the 
European contribution to the making of the 
Nigeria we know to-day. He was doubtless 
pressed for space, but it is perhaps a pity that 
no attempt has been made to show the 
missionary or the administrator at work. 
(The very name of Lugard 1s never mentioned.) 
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The quality of the documents themselves is 
not, however, the extent of our indebtedness to 
Mr. Hodgkin. Each extract is presented with 
brief but usually adequate annotation and 
there are three excellent sketch maps. For 
full measure, he has also given us in some 
thirty pages of his introduction the most 
trustworthy outline of Nigerian history yet 
published. 

D. H. JONES 


M. G. міти: Government, in Zazzau, 
1800-1950. xi, 371 pp. 3 maps, 
7 tables [4 in end-pocket]. London, 
ete.: Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1960. 
50s. | 


Though containing much material of 
historical interest, this book is primarily an 
anthropologist’s study of changes in a govern- 
mental system. After propounding a theory of 
the nature of government and laying down 
certain definitions and distinctions, the author 
examines the nature of changes in the political 
system and administrative organization of 
Zazzau (Zaria, in Northern Nigeria) throughout 
the years 1n question. Accounts of the govern- 
mental system in Zaria under the Fulani in 
1865 and under the British in 1950 are based 
on discussions with Zaria elders, official docu- 
ments, and the author’s own research. The 
system in eighteenth century Zaria is inferred 
from that of nineteenth century Abuja (where 
the Habe dynasty of Zaria was re-established 
after the flight before the Fulani in 1804), as it 
is described in the Chronicle of Abuja (1952). 
The foregoing accounts are supplemented by a 
(selective) history of Zaria from 1804 to 1950, 
with special emphasis on changes in the 
structure of government. On the basis of these 
studies, the concluding chapters attempt to 
work out a generalized framework for the 
analysis of governmental change, and 
formulate three laws of structural change, the 
validity of which the author hopes to test by 
his current studies of other Nigerian chiefdoms. 


D. W. A. 
Urn BEER: Art in Nigeria, 1960. 
67 pp. including 94 photos. 


Cambridge: University Press in colla- 
boration with the Information 
Division, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, 1960. 18s. 6d. 


This attractive book takes a wider view of 
African art than most. Ulli Beier seems to have 
photographed a few examples of almost 
everything that could be called art in Nigeria 
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to-day. There are pictures of traditional 
carvings and murals, European-designed and 
‘ Brazilian’ style houses, cement lions and 
cement funerary figures, emblems on lorries, a 
film advertisement on a public blackboard, 
shop signs, ecclesiastical carving by craftsmen 
and ‘ fine art’ by professional artists. 

If picture books are usually easy to read, 
this is the exception. The author gives the raw 
material, but the reader has to make his own 
selection and draw his own conclusion. The 
text, except for the captions and an instructive 
chapter on cement sculpture, is more 
contentious than factual. 

The pictures can be brought down to about 
half a dozen outstanding examples which 
illustrate those trends that hold some promise. 
A short list would include Nos./1, 10, 11, 44, 
47, 69. Looking at these, the obvious division 
18 into rural and urban art forms. In some 
country districts there survives a tradition- 
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duected art which can still menace and shock, 
as well as mimic and entertain. In the cities the 
real pioneers seem to be the sign-painters and 
cement sculptors. The sign-painter, 1n a society 
that is only partly literate, has to brandish his 
images at the spectator. This makes him into 
a ‘ powerful ' artist, even though his work may 
be neither versatile nor refined. The bnck- 
layers produce the typically Nigerian cement 
sculpture whose origin and social significance 
Ulli Beier has studied. One promising young 
sculptor, Festus Idehen, has adopted the 
medium. The other professional artists serm 
to be skilled local craftsmen and decorators ; 
only Ben Enwonwu competes to any extent in 
Europe. 

It is a pity that the author has not listed 
the dimensions of the objects. Apart from tais 
omission, the book is a refreshingly unconven- 
tional anthology of current trends. К 

GUY ATKINS 
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After a long illness in 1959, when he spent many weeks in hospital, Firth 
was compelled to husband his strength, but his mental agility and his enthusizsm 
for the things that interested him were undiminished, and оп the day of his 
sudden death, 14 December 1960, he was to have come to London for a thwee- 
day conference called by the British Council to consider the teaching of Engish 
as a second language. It was surely the kind of end one would have wisked 
for him. 

Born on 17 June 1890, Firth read history at the University of Leeds, 
and after graduating with first class honours in 1911 took his M.A. degree in 
1913. In this year, after a short period as a lecturer in history at the City of 
Leeds Training College, about which he seldom spoke, and which he probaoly 
did not enjoy, he joined the Indian Education Service, and was from 1920 
to 1928 Professor of English in the University of the Punjab in Lahore, where 
his legend, we are told, still lives. Of this period, as of his war service in Africa, 
he would speak with relish, but he was eager in the end to come home, end 
always referred with gratitude to Professor Daniel Jones for his appointm зп 
in 1928 as senior lecturer in the Department of Phonetics at University College, 
London. He remained on Professor Jones’s staff until 1938, holding mein- 
while a number of part-time appointments elsewhere: as assistant in -he 
sociology of languages at the London School of Economics, where he worked 
with Malinowski; as special lecturer in the phonetics of Indian languazes 
at the Indian Institute, Oxford; and as part-time lecturer in linguistics at 
the School of Oriental Studies, as it then was called. In 1937, he was awarced 
a Leverhulme Fellowship, and spent the next fifteen months in India, workng 
mainly on Gujarati and Telugu. 

Though his connexion with the School dates from 1932, it was in 1938, 
on his return from India, that he first became a full member of its socicty 
with his appointment as a senior lecturer. The title of Reader in Linguistics 
and Indian Phonetics was conferred on him by the University in 1940, and in 
1941 he succeeded Professor Lloyd James as head of the Department of 
Phonetics and Linguistics. In 1944, when the University established a chair 
of general linguistics, the first in this country, he became its first occupant. . 

When he took over the headship of the department, there was in addition 
to himself one lecturer in phonetics, and he took pride in the fact that when he 
retired in 1956, his tenure having been extended beyond what was then the 
normal age of retirement, he had a permanent staff of twelve. It was, moreover, 
a matter of great satisfaction to him that he had been responsible for the 
training of nine young lecturers in the School who had been appointed to his 
department before their ultimate transfer to others. 

During the Second World War, he was quick to see how his theory of 
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“restricted languages’ and the application of phonetic techniques could be 
turned to practical use in the training of Service personnel for intelligence 
work, and a large number of young men in the Armed Forces were, after 
much hesitation on the part of the authorities, sent to his department for short 
intensive courses. These proved very successful, and were continued until 
the end of the war, though he also provided longer courses for other purposes. 
His services in this respect were publicly recognized by the award of the О.В.Е. 
in 1946. 

Firth often described himself as a traditionalist in his way. Though he 
strove with success for the recognition in this country of modern linguistics 
as an academic discipline in its own right, such names as Panini, Ælfric, Bell, 
and Sweet were constantly on his lips. In spite of his own very original outlook, 
he felt that he was one in the long line of those who have contributed to the 
understanding of language, and he was able to communicate this sense of con- 
tinuity to his pupils. He had planned to give a full account of his theory in 
a book to be entitled Principles of linguistics, but this never appeared in his 
lifetime, and it remains to be seen whether he has left material in a form 
sufficiently organized for publication. In Papers in linguistics, published in 
1957, are collected those of his articles written between 1934 and 1951 that 
he considered to have most importance, and, also in 1957, he contributed to 
Studies in linguistic analysts, published by the Philological Society, ‘ A synopsis 
of linguistic theory, 1930-1955 °, in which he outlined his own position. His 
writings are suggestive and stimulating, but, partly because of his own kind 
° of rhetoric, not always easy to follow for those who have not been associated 
with him, and they seldom show any of his many fertile ideas worked out in 
detail. His influence, which was undoubtedly very great, was mainly exercised 
in direct contact with colleagues and students, numbers of whom are now 
teaching in various parts of the world. His Wednesday morning lectures were 
something of a university institution, and were attended by many students 
and. members of staff from other London colleges. 

There was profit in listening to Firth on any linguistic topic, including 
the application of his techniques to the study of literary texts, to which he gave 
increasing attention, but his name is especially associated with his theory 
of meaning as a complex of contextual relations, and, in phonology, with 
prosodic analysis, He took over and developed Malinowski’s notion of context 
of situation, regarding this as a construct in which an attested linguistic ‘ text’ 
was one element among other relevant social and environmental items. As 
he understood it, the object of linguistic analysis was ‘ to make statements of 
meaning so that we may see how we use the language to live ’,1 and this involved 
analysis at a number of different levels, situational, collocational, syntactical, 
phonological, and phonetic, each of which contributed to the ‘meaning’, 
the word being thus given an unusually great extension. It can be observed 


1 Studies in linguistic analysis, Oxford, 1957, 23. 
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that the word ' levels? is increasingly used with something of the sense he gav2 
to it, though not always with what he saw as its full implications. 

His theory of prosodie analysis is characterized by its concern with features 
affecting more than minimal stretches of speech and by its ' polysystemic ' 
approach: it does not seek to establish phonological units valid for th» 
language as a whole, but sets up as many systems as are found necessary 
for relating the phonic data with the grammatical and other features of th» 
language. There are signs of growing awareness of the need for such an approaca 
if an adequate linguistic statement is to be achieved. 

Firth at all times insisted on the need for authentic texts. He was impatiens 
of the artificial examples that are unfortunately apt to mar linguistic works, 
and, in the tradition of Sweet, for whom he so often expressed admiration, h2 
demanded sound phonetics as the basis of everything else. Respect for th2 
material dominated Firth’s attitude. He maintained that it was impossible 
to do fruitful work in linguistics without a theory, but he distinguished a generel 
theory for particular application from a theory of universals for general applice- 
tion, and he saw danger for the subject in preoccupation with methodolog7 
and procedural rules. 

In 1947, Firth spent three months as visiting professor in the Faculty cf 
Arts of what was then the Farouk I University in Alexandria, and in 1943 
he joined the staff of the Linguistic Institute of America at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, for its summer session. He also visited and gave 
lectures in a number of European universities. In 1951, he took part in the 
colloquium on semantics held in Nice under the auspices of the Société 
Linguistique de Paris, and he later attended meetings of the UNESCO Con-- 
mission for Language Research. In this country, he was a member of tke 
Linguistic Committee of the Colonial Social Science Research Council and cf 
. the Linguistic Panel of the English Studies Advisory Committee of the British 
Council. 

Firth had given much attention to the problem of providing a roman 
script for Indian languages, and he had taken a keen interest in braille for Indis. 
The subcontinent was always dear to him, and in 1957, after his retiremen;, 
he accepted with alacrity an invitation from the British Council to spend sore 
months in Pakistan as adviser on linguistic matters. During his stay he visited 
a large number of science departments and technical colleges, and reported 
to the Government of Pakistan on the teaching of English for the purposes «f 
science and technology. He also took part in the Language-Teaching Conference 
called by the Ministry of Education in Karachi, as well as in many informal 
discussions, which he greatly enjoyed. 

Retirement had no allurement for him, and he was delighted to sperd 
two terms in 1958 as a visiting lecturer in the University of Edinburgh. Бе 
was attached to the Department of English Language and General Linguistics, 
but his work lay almost entirely in the recently founded School of Applied 
Linguistics, where he lectured and conducted seminars and put his long ard 
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varied experience at the disposal of the Director and staff. It was a happy 
time for him, and when he returned to the south he displayed with gleeful 
pride the card that showed him to be a full member of the Students’ Union. 
In July of last year, the University, to his great pleasure, conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

The Philological Society, of which he was a member from 1933, had a very 
important place in Firth's life. He attended its meetings whenever he could, 
and invariably took an active part in the discussions. From 1934, he was 
a member of its Council, and he served for a time as secretary for publications. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that his election as President in 1954 
gave him as much satisfaction as any other event in his career. He held the 
office for three years, and was a Vice-President from 1959 to the time of his 
death. Though he was not able to attend meetings in later days, he never lost 
his interest in the Society's affairs, and he frequently corresponded with the 
secretary about them. Ro 

It was not only as & scholar and teacher that Firth served the University 
and the School. What he achieved as chairman of the School's Publications 
Committee has been related by Sir Ralph Turner in the volume of the Bulletin 
that was issued in his honour! He was a most valuable, if at times an 
exasperating, member of a committee—for it is hard to believe, in spite of his 
disclaimers, that he did not dearly love a fight. On boards of studies and all 
the most important committees of the School, he displayed his grasp of business, 
and he never allowed anything to go by default. He was not always right ; 
but, if one found oneself in opposition to him, it was worth while to examine 
one's case again, for his hunches had a way of being justified by the event. 
He would say ‘ My loyalty is to my subject’, but in fact no one worked harder 
than he for the common good, or was more influential in the shaping of policy. 
He took a great deal of interest in the University's summer vacation course. 
in English for foreign students, and was for some years chairman of the advisory 
committee concerned with this. To this work, as to everything he touched, he 
brought a fierce concentration and a passionate concern for detail. 

Though Firth was-very proud of his Yorkshire origin, his excitable tempera- 
ment was not of a kind that is conventionally associated with Yorkshiremen. 
He took a certain satisfaction in his emotional extravagance, and saw little 
virtue in controlling it. He would pass in a moment from the depths of gloom 
to a mood of boisterous gaiety, and in the midst of the violent denunciation of 
some evil-doer, real or imaginary, he could be moved to delighted laughter by 
a remark that appealed to his sense of humour. Rather abnormally sensitive 
to criticism, and firmly believing in the merit of getting his blow in first, he 
was not an easy person to deal with. He could, indeed, be almost unforgivably 
offensive ; yet such was the charm of his sunnier moments that he commonly 
was forgiven. His friends had a good deal to contend with, but they found it 
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worth while and were many, though it is true to say that he was in some ways 
a lonely man. 

He would talk with anyone he met, and could arouse an interested—ard, 
as often as not, an interesting—response. In a group, he was, like all the great 
conversationalists, apt to run to monologue; but at his best he was superb, 
and could bring before his hearers the persons and places and events of his Lfe 


in a way that made them feel that they had an intimate share in his own 
rich experience. 

I find myself forgetting that for many years Firth suffered from ill health. 
But this is not strange ; for though we heard a great deal about his symptoras 
and his doctors and his diets, as we did about most things in his life, it was rot 
really possible to think of him as a sick man. The abundant outpouring of 
energy went on through everything, and it is hard to imagine that he could have 
been more fully alive. 

N. С. SCOTT 
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THE ‘DEATH OF MOSES ' IN THE LITERATURE 
OF THE FALASHAS 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


OR a long time now the Falashas have, with questionable justification, 
been dubbed the ‘ Jews of Abyssinia ’. A good deal of legendary informa- 
tion about the Falashas appears already in such medieval writings as Sefer 
Eldad and in an account given by Benjamin of Tudela who gathered some 
news on the Falashas while on his way from the Yemen to Egypt.1 The great 
seventeenth-century scholar Job Ludolf included some notes and questions m 
his monumental work on Ethiopian history—based, to a large extent, an 
information supplied by Abba Gregory who thought that the Falashas dialecto 
Talmudica corrupta inter se utuntur? (no doubt a reference to their Agaw 
vernacular which Gregory did not understand). Thus misled, Ludolf is under- 
standably curious to know quando vel qua occasione Judaei isti primum 
Mn Aethiopiam venerint? Karraeorumne vel aliorum. Judaeorum sectae sint 
addicti ? ? 

James Bruce of Kinnaird ? provides a fairly detailed, though not necessarily 
accurate, picture of Falasha life which became the stimulus of subsequent 
interest in this peculiar form of ‘ Judaism’. With the exception of such noted 
scholars as Guidi, Conti Rossini, Rathjens, Leslau, and a few others, nineteenth 
and twentieth century preoccupation with the Falashas has been marked by 
either Christian or Jewish missionary zeal* which has vitiated most attempts 
at a scholarly approach and has plunged Falasha ‘ studies ' into an atmosphere 
charged with a surfeit of ira et studium. Earlier works, such as those by the 
Christian missionaries H. A. Stern, J. M. Flad,’ and others, had nevertheless 
considerable intrinsic value, while the Alliance Israélite Universelle was 
uncommonly fortunate in the choice of J. Halévy, the famous Semitist, as its 
first emissary to the Falashas. Such good fortune cannot be said to have 
attended more recent excursions into Falasha country. 

The Falashas, who live to the north of Lake Tana in Begemder, Semien, 
and Dembiya, are Ethiopians of Agaw stock." They have survived in small 


1 cf. E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina, 1, Roma, 1943, 234, 320; E. Ullendorff, BSOAS, xv, 1, 
1953, 174. 

? Historia Aethiopica, Frankfort, 1681, bk. т. ch. 14. 

3 Travels to discover the source of the Nile, 3rd ed., т, 396 seqq. 

4 * Most of the reports that have so far been made about the Falashas have been incomplete 
and characterized by a Christian or Jewish missionary tendency which appreciably dimmishes 
their usefulness and objectivity ' (Leslau, Falasha anthology, р. x). See also AeScoly’s justified 
strictures on the subject of Falasha ‘ research ' in Sefer Hafalashim, Jerusalem, 1943, 176 ff. 

5 Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, London, 1862. 

5 The Falashas of Abyssinia, London, 1869. 

7 W. Leslau, Falasha anthology, New Haven, 1951; А. Z. AeScoly, Recueil de textes falachas, 
Paris, 1951; E. Ullendorff, ‘ Hebraic-Jewish elements in Abyssmian (monophysite) Christianity `, 
JSS, 1, 3, 1956, 216-56 ; idem, The Ethiopians, London, 1960. 
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nuclei representing a total number that has been variously estimated at 
between 15,000 and 60,000. Their cult embodies a curious mixture of pagan- 
Judaic-Christian beliefs and ceremonies, but the Falashas are neither the only 
non-Christian and unconverted tribe nor the only sector of the Ethiopian 
population that has clung to so strange a religious amalgam. The Falashas do 
not know of any religious prescriptions outside the Pentateuch ; Mishnah and 
Talmud are unknown to them. They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and the 
language of their prayers is Go'oz, classical Ethiopic—as is the case with their 
Christian compatriots. The feasts mentioned in the Pentateuch are observed 
by the Falashas in a manner often materially different from that of Jews 
elsewhere. Post-exilic feasts are not celebrated by them. The Sabbath is 
observed with considerable strictness, and the prescriptions regarding ritual 
cleanness are practised with great zeal—both features which exist among very 
many other Ethiopians. In common with their monophysite neighbours the 
Falashas carry out circumcision on boys and excision (a kind of clitoridectomy) 
on girls. Monasticism plays an important part in their community—and here, 
surely, is a fundamental distinction from Judaism. Their place of worship is 
significantly called masgid ! 

A dispassionate appraisal of the ethnic and religious position of the Falashas 
places them squarely into the mainstream of Ethiopian life, yet outside the 
doctrinal tradition of monophysitism. Study of the historical background makes 
it clear beyond reasonable doubt that the occasionally canvassed origin of the 
Falashas from the Jewish garrison of Elephantine ! or the conjecture that Jewish 
influences in Abyssinia had penetrated by way of Egypt are devoid of any 
reliable historical basis. The present writer, in the footsteps of Conti Rossini, 
has elsewhere ? mustered detailed evidence in rebuttal of such views and in 
support of the now widely accepted proposition that such Judaized elements 
must have entered Ethiopia via South Arabia. There is no need to cover the 
same ground once more, for all the evidence available points to the conclusion 
that the Falashas are descendants of those, elements in the Aksumite Kingdom 
who resisted conversion to Christianity. Their so-called Judaism is merely the 
reflection of those Hebraie and Judaie practices and beliefs which were 
implanted on parts of south-west Arabia in the first post-Christian centuries 
and subsequently brought into Abyssinia. If this opinion is correct, then the 
religious pattern of the Falashas—even though it will have undergone some 
change in the past 1,600 years—may well mirror to a considerable extent the 
religious syncretism of the pre-Christian Aksumite Kingdom. It is in their 


1 This view has recently been resuscitated by so exalted an authority as the President of 
Israel (Mr. Y. Ben-Zvi) in an important article on the early settlement of Jewish tribes in Arabia 
(Ereis Israel (Jerusalem), vx, 1960, 146) where this opinion is parenthetically expressed without 
any proof being adduced in its support—nor does Mr. Ben-Zvi appear to have seen the full 
documentation concerned with this question. 

2 JSS, 1, 3, 1956, 216-56. 
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living testimony to the Judaized civilization of the South Arabian immigrants 
and their wellnigh complete cultural ascendancy over the Cushitic and othar 
strata of the original African population of Ethiopia that we must seek іле 
value and great interest of the Falashas to-day—and not in their rehabilitation 
as a long lost tribe of Israel (which is historically quite unwarranted). Like 
their Christian fellow-Ethiopians (who, in all important facets, are tarred with 
the same brush of an ancient but abiding Judaization), the Falashas aze 
stubborn adherents to fossilized Hebraic-Jewish beliefs, practices, and custors 
which were transplanted from South Arabia into the Horn of Africa and which 
may here be studied in the authentic surroundings and atmosphere of a 
Semitized country. 

Falasha literature forms an integral part of the literary tradition of Ethiopia, 
both in its themes and in the manner of their treatment. There exist, however, 
a few works which are peculiar to the Falashas, but, despite the valiant spad- 
work by Halévy, Conti Rossini, Aescoly, Leslau, and a few others, this literatu-e 
has not yet received the detailed scholarly examination it deserves, both for ics 
own sake and for the detection of historical and literary ramifications. Amorg 
original Falasha works appear to be the ‘Commandments of the Sabbath’, 
the ‘ Book of Abba Elijah’, and some of their prayers. Books which hare 
received at least a measure of specific elaboration by the Falashas include tke 
Apocalypses of Gorgorios and Ezra, the ‘ Book of Disciples’, the ‘ Testamert 
of Abraham ’, the ‘ Book of the Angels’, and one or two others of less certam 
provenance. АП this literature is, of course, in Go‘oz; the Falashas are entirely 
innocent of Hebrew, and their Agaw vernacular is not employed for literary 
purposes. 

A small Falasha work of some interest is the Mota Muse (‘ Death of Moses ) 
or Zena Muse (‘ Story of Moses ’), though one should not be too dogmatic about 
its exclusive connexion with the Falashas. I have chosen this opuscule fcr 
treatment here for a variety of reasons, chief among them that it offers 
а representative example of a literary genre that is fairly ubiquitous. Arabie, 
Hebrew, and other parallels can be examined, and the literary filiation of th-s 
work may conceivably shed some light on the cultural and historical locatioa 
of the Falashas. Moreover, the Mota Muse has the advantage of being short 
and of having received, so far, only a somewhat indifferent edition. This 5 
not to say that J. Faitlovitch’s editio princeps 1 is devoid of value, but his 
Ethiopic text is marred by a fair number of printing mistakes and errors cf 
translation, to a few of which attention had already been invited by H. Malter* 
Also, Faitlovitch could not at that time collate other MSS ; and access to hs 
1906 pamphlet has meanwhile become rather difficult. 

The present writer had the advantage, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Stephea 


1 Mota Muse, texte éthiopien, traduit en hébreu et en français et accompagne d'extraits arabe, 
Paris, 1906 (39 pp. of small octavo). 
2 * Der Tod Mose's in der athiopischen Überheferung ', MGWJ, vx, 1907. 
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Wright, of collating the text of a closely related manuscript ! in the National 
Library of Addis Ababa. The text and apparatus which follow are the result 
of this examination. A few explanatory notes have been appended to the 
text-edition, and the subsequent translation (strictly literal and highly inelegant) 
differs in only a few places from that offered by Leslau in his excellent F'alasha 
anthology. 


1 Leslau (Falasha anthology, 106) had already made some use of this MS for his translation, 
though he stated that it was bound with ‘a Christian-Ethiopie religious manuscript ’, whereas 
it is appended to an Octateuch ! The Zena Muse is a later insertion, on paper, at the end of the 
principal MS. It is written in an even hand of uncertain date (though probably late nineteenth 
century) and covers three pages (ff. 197 and 1982) of one folded sheet (2 folios), the fourth page 
(f. 198b) being blank. It is in a light greenish-blue mk with some lines in red. There are three 
columns to a page (acknowledgements to Mr. Stephen Wright). 
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Р Qt: oe 
AA HG 5 cfi: 


оеп: hTHMIAC: APAN: АЙДАА: лет: Alf: onn: 
OAH: Ни]: IRAR: AIM? Hho: ой: eAnn: et: Pn: 
ef: Ing DAR: АЛПАР “O MNS s 04C1: eft: $024: Ас: 
Do: ANAE: "n: hTHADAC: Опо +: Do: 90000: naf: осп: 
пие E fAt: Oh 1: NHPC? $AtU: ORDP: МЛҢАПАС: 
Afi: Фо: NITRA: MHA: ONT АМС: SAU: МА»: 
DARÒ: Not HIICNT s: Atqae: (n:Peonh: ALT! OLN. 
ORIN: Ogph: OAM? OWT! OPIGN: OHEAAT ПАП: AIH: BAe 


5nen: NOx: APAN: HAINA: OPL: Do: hir HIT: hiw: 


A1: Oh: ҺЕҢАПАС: OwAOAt: HAT wince’ ойд seriis 
ла 19922 HEPI: (8: AUN: ALOT? VER? Opac 4? EMIT 


1 -- 1 Р only; AA omits. 2--2 AA only; F 11С: 
3 AA MOA: 4 АА Avs 5 АА adda: Н11С: Nûn: 

6 F adds Ohe which is his emendation of the MS's Of: 

7 F adds ORN: ANA? 8 Р fie: ЙАА: 9 F hat (!) 


10 AA omits. 11 -- 11 F only. 12 AA HAIN: 
13 АА SeRA? AAt: (sic) CIN: ete. 14 АА OSA: 
15 A conflated reading from: 

F lof: NOR: APAN: HARINA: onec: and 

AA МАП: APAN: HOR: hen: HAINA: HAHANAC? 0 ФРС: 
16 AA omits. 17 АА omits. 17a F adds to the text of 

his MS Ohi: ANON: OAT! TV lot ANT 

18 AA OnAPO: 19 АА $A: 


20 This is clearly required by the context; yet both F and LA 
have Atang and #492  , respectively. 


21 F Oop? (!) 22 AA omits. 
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00: $^ awAfjo s, OAHNT ONC: HA: RA: NIH: 
BAA: OHI: ANOR: Oft: hf] f: 11191 niH it enn tt 
Ohad: gi: ALNA ONN: genn: nnn: ПнУ: 1995 ongfó : 
AIHANAC + OUNL: ORNA: nea e: enm: fin: PNRA: 4А #18 
ane: nis anon ants nt: 171958. 0020: $e: Xeon 
OAN: nana ne: напета norê: Апе: NIH: Vhs hTHATAC: o 
APART hoPaCet ЛЛар і: DAPRE LP По: AMC het ATIT: 
ФАЙДА LE AAA Tl: O6e3A TLE лорі: OAOC4 1: 2o : LMC ge: 
he: nner? (9:5 ones hit RINC ans INC: HADA: 
fing: hou ons /6 

01002: oft ANIHANAC! төп: hh HI: "83000 Pont: 
PRAN: ONAN: ПОЛЕ: Hefa: hit: Mite: Айар: DAPRE: 


1 AA omits. 2 AA OHM: 3 F Tilo: ANT: 

4 AA adds 2nod: . 5 AA omits. 6 Fomits. 
Т АА РП: 

8 F's printing mistake to be corrected to this reading. 

9 Е omits А: 10 AA i: ‚ 12 F omits. 
12 -- 12 F's MS: APALMC NF ; his printed text: Ard MCN: 
13 AA O00sAÓ0A Ti (sic). 

14 F's MS: OhPhAP M; his printed text: OhP hp ht 

15 -- 15 F'g MS: OhhP fF ; his printed version: O QAP hs 


16 Missing in F who supplies a sentence which does not 
actually appear in his MS. 


17 F hA"HMAC: 18 F adds nite 19--19 AA omits. 
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tho Y^ 1%: 045: апел Ognh: Пар: PPRC: hg: nn: 
h*Hh ss ОРЛА: ofl: AATHAMIAC? OAN: AHP: (ms fao: 
OPC pit: helgek — 0410291 ATHANAC? Anh: oeni: 
HPS 10359: Anca: HUAO: Gt: ar“ oot: NaC: HEAL 
hei: OnAN: HeheC: On: BNC YÊ onan? Hemet? Haana: 
hi: MAtTET At hec 1999: ЛОМА: ACA: Not Aw: Altre: 
NPOC: OhPn d hei! ant? ACT? НТЕС: Oht: PRC: fn:? 
Ofte? Oh: Ale: hA: ANAN s's i 

DLNA: ой: AhTHADAC: h1Hh ^ neaann:s" nut1cni: 
hen: HhehPC: Лбх: Hh1nA2 hi: ONIts NAM: Net 
T1141: 0^ f: Pnutiph: Agnes фр: hTHMIAC S Ach: 
fib: en: Hh132Dn 20 ONAN: HITCHES: Ahh: OA d: OF: 
АЙЯ ТЦ: hA: Ле ФАП: OAOANHTL!E hA: CML: AIT Ў: 
DANA: es AIN: ПОЛЕ: act em pm AIAN: 





1 F's MS: ThP 2  ; his printed text: the Hh: 
2 F omits 1! 3 F Afiag: OAPRC: 
4 F's MS hPéfjüfle : 5 F adds $ 6 F omits. 


7 F's MS has the correct form H810 A: which Р emends to 
но1(!)ҺПЙ; AA HEIN: 


8 AA HOT (C 0: 9 Р omits Ф: 10 АА Нва: 
11 АА adds lle: 12 F's reading to be corrected as above. 
13 AA adds 0: 14 AA 04e: 


15 F's MS approximates to the above AA version very closely, but 
he has gratuitously introduced changes ‘into his printed text. 


16 AA omits. 17 AAh@hATN : 18 AA omits. 19 F omits fit 
20 FAWVICN: 21 AA omits Л: 22 F Apne 
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0102: e: AAACN? AIH: BANA: ANNs отан: OB IRA 22 
Aho 3 goth? aah: Prs ONN: Ad: fib4:090A s 2h95 ` 
efi: Qf:15 oaC 1: Cit: 9024: Af: KIH: BRAS: N: AIHANAL : 
mAh t ANN: QT: Dfm: PRAU: Awl: NIH: Lod: OH: he? РЕ 
RALA A:0gf/v:s ЙД: AD: eis ofi: APAT $: б®ЛЛЇЇ: 
QT: адо: ТА: OMA: Att onn 0: INN: OCOL: (enu: " 
0019: П1&ВЬ::2 


O IPR: eft? O ont: AmANN: PF: ote Alt: HMAL: 
AAP: ANE АПабїы: Hnan: FA: н90 1701: ОРЛ: wAnN: 
PT? Лой: AMPLE Ng: [йб on: KIIN: hit Oh i5 
opt: ПАЙТ: 006 0:6 HAST: His Oh: HAND! ANSE: 
ONAIR: о? ПЕ: АЙП: NRA: 4À 1:3 айр: hi: Oh dió ACSA: 
ANN: PT бтрге: ой: AoAnN: PTH? wit: Тай: RAD ss 





1 AA omits. 2 AA ОВАА: 3 АА oe | 

4 Р Пн: wth: X 

5 F'g MS: OA (sic); F's printed version: DAt: (Q4). \ 

6 AA T: BAA: , T-F omits. 8 F cog L 
9 AA NANU: ONIA: | 10 F places after Ognir: 

11 F omits. - 

12 Е prints $À: and places it at the end of this sentence. 

13 F's printing mistake to be thus corrected. 14 Р omits 4: 
15 AA omits. 16 F *Üp f: Nnht: OAT: (see notes below).- 

17 АА 118%: 18 АА OAT (1) 


19--19 AA omits, probably through copyist's haplography. 
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DNA: wAhN: Pts Awl: ohhh: No: hàn s! Argan: ORA :2 
Pot hTHMÜAC: DANAI? eh: AoAnN: PT: heaAnn: nuánmn: 
ЋТҢАПАС : Net APwH AEA! AAN: E fila T: Ноза: АЙП: 
DANKA? "ns fhfit$: Ot? ОЛОР: М1ҢАПАС: AwSANN: OT: 
On: act: RAN: ПЛ: THT 02213: одл: PTH HAN: 
ona: бла. йа op0dn ctv: PRAM: OMS tt 

Н 0040: ой: HPANL: NAS: ONAA: "ns PREA: 118: ГУЖ 
GST: HINAR: ЭП: ПАЙ O E ETT! ЭП: he: Оѓо: ANA? 
MANUS EET: DAAC: ПАП: hIH: OMA: ЭП: nh TOR: hal: 
04m: П: HPV: Oh1H:? BAA? Don: NPA: FA: hehag: 
hiH: ef: С: Фог FN: HPN Oh: TN: het ONRA 
jn: AIPA: he: ORCI: "DAC A: JA: KIH: efû: hC4Q ti 
ORN T: hæt OACZOFSOChe T: 18:2 AGAR: NHQw 1:2 gant: 
hf: Ov: 914: NM: OARS: Cem tel egt: 017141: SNo: 
06%: о20014 Ooi Pit: NM: OAKS 


1 F hiph: . 2? @OANRKA: 3F No: Tiph: 
4 Р omits. 4a AA only. 


_5 --Р'в emendation of his MS (now confirmed in its original reading 
by AA) is gratuitous. -- АА adds WAN: enma: 


6 AA f: Т F omits the ПАДЕ part of this sentence, 
but the continuation makes it clear that 
this must be a purely scribal omission in his MS. 


8 Е МАЈ: 9 АА 0h 5H: 
10 F "n: МП: RC: Pos 11 F ACG (1); 
12 АА 1A: 13 Р H851: Th: 


14 The АА scribe senselessly divides Ft: Nts 
15--15 Omitted by F -- no doubt by thecopyist missing out a line. 
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DLNA: eft: Ahm: тї: PRADO TL: HAINA:  hTHAÜAC: Ow bt 
SECU i: HAINA $ PIs OY: he: hof: НАТЕ: PAA: 
AIWANACs 1А: NIR: Osh 3 ПД: Lotin ogn: Ake: AO: 
got: Orr: 119 T:^ PRT Oft: TH: OAINE: KICK: 
Hoje n: oJag: TRI: OARA: HANI n90n:. Of: 
Ms: AIWANACs Not SPAA: At: PC: ATH OTN Tt: fo: 
BNA: OTPF:® ohl: PLIE onner:? one: NN: OM: 
A1he t: INLEEH: AP: Oa: untnags MEF: 


Oh1Hs MOC: efi: ЭП: ЛАЙВ: meh: Ans тай: АДА: 
OTU: henpcs ONAA: "ns NIHR: HNR: oen: nd: 
Oh: wits АСО OF AT: OhCTO T: ОПА: efi: ОСА Ё: 
nHafiT:" Ths OMEN: А: OPRA: Pt: NIN: ERE: HAGAN: 
ANN: omni: ANAN: NIMANI: MEME ORo: IPN OANA: 
w АПАДА: oh: BRDO L HAINA: ATHADAC : Dat: SACU LE 
RINA: PT: OMA: NALE: HTS: PAA: ATHANAC : Bed T: 
OPNA: hO: Got: ANCAP 1:6 Ht: ОН: 1197: PAE 


1 F's printing mistake to be thus corrected. 2 АА AINA: 
3 F omits 0: 4 Omitted by F. 5 Е 8749 : nach: 
6 AA omits. TF pOd: @t(!) 8 F odtplty: 

9 F onne: 10 F hingi: 11 Е gi pp: 


12 Е Hfüífi"9 T: and omits Wet here. 

13 АА ONA: efi: АПА: Nit oht: DEAL: 

14 В omits П: ‚15 F MEAN: 16--16 Omitted by AA. 
17 АА $£eT: 18 F ANC YP Ys 
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OgNA? ei: ANANE: hot: ола: Pepe: OMe: nhe: uaa s 
$I ew: Ot? PMN: ONA: ef: ANAE: PRAC: n9: 
onnets ON: NNI: OhZ T: AW? MM: O Mires det: ЭП: hne: 
h?$Xo: Get: OhPl: 810: hA TAhoS9 st Oh1?h fo: № VMs: 
00519 fe: NTH: ALUE: NAG: ONG]: OMe: har Nese: 
Antes hiln: TTAA C: ONAP: het: у: hr 1: OANA fe: 

е "n: АМ: OF Aire: ACF: Ahh: RANE TATUR: hie: ФАЛ 27 
THA: OAN: Chess! ANW: OLR! NPs: oannes ane: nno: 
Sonne: efi: PAAU: Ogflre: TABI! ПАЙ: PRC DINA: 
ПАДАЕ A1 Téhe +27 heohHi? "no: en^:s" onj1nC:^ Augen: 
OAS? AHC: "neago: NCM: OAOAL: ICAP (sic) : HON: 
Па1аф: ПС: ONN: Sogna: Нетай: AHAN: hU hed: 
419: AABI: APARAI: HhG$41:5 раро 1:5 OHRANI: ОПА? 12: 





1 F's printing mistake to be thus corrected. 

2 AA PANN: 3 AA omits. 

4 Р O0MTCh69: KPH: 210% 5 АА hlle: 

6 F onits. ТЕ $«: 8 AA efi: Ae: nno: 

9 F omits }: 10 F APH? 430: 11--11 F omits. 

12 F 05114: ] 

13 F's MS: АНС ; his printed emendation: hASHC : 

14--14 F ^n: 880: ACM: (Е adds Пө:) encn: OAROAS: 1C fie : 
HAN: AN: 0799: NCN: (Е adds Newt)  encn 


15--15 Thus F; AA: Ogf-*: TANARIS APART? DOOR tl: on: 
TANS? ОРЛА: Hh&4402 . . . 


16 F $»70]: 
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OAN: Neos: whl: $^: Rees nno: onnes PAA?! hag: 
OPRC п ORNA: HIHANAC: Лей: PF ПП: NKI: HtRT:* 
PRL 04: ПАТ: CIT: PFs ODENA: ол: AHIWANAC? hrs 
TREPI: Snel: ONANTTL? fe st? Pt: HAY: CIC: nh: 
ACHT BONU T4: ACIP: Ond 1: heG T: h3Hh € 2? Оло i? 
h$£les ORNs h3HMIAC : Ael: ho: ЛАП: SNR? hen: 
nnn: Oft: wei: 0189440 : Ot: ЛАС: eHonn FF OALCPIY e 
110: ines &Арї?: hel: Pocnehes Not Ag T6 1C : ALUB 
aches: nos ЕСП 4649 :5 OAT: CPI: TC T: OAS: 
MAN: OINCN: @ аю: OphHi: tHe OTA?” NTEN: 

OUNM: ANRC: ACTA Bot WN: ofl: OHNQ: ANAC: OT WH: 
nenac :8 ОПП: anes ANT! ОЛ ТТА, 1: ogniw: hIHhNAC 1 Люй: 
HNM: Лол: hf: Ол РСП С: AO: hf: 0704: Not HHH г 
OtuTfthü1t onn: ПОЛЕ HERP: heAmA: чбс: At} 
ба: AIH: eA: ement Һ1ҢАПАС: HALAS lt HAN: His OAT: 





1 F Phil: and placed at the end of this sentence. 

2 Е 09397: 3F pit: 4F HAT: 

5 F omits the demonstrative and places the numeral after the 

6 F omits. ` FF repeats ФФ: реса 
9 AA Оһ (2) 10 F omits 0: 11 АА @AQM: 
12 AA omits {і 13--13 Omitted by AA. 

14 АА 98 3$CTD: 15 АА 04540: | 

16 AA places this after ПП: 17 AA wh: 


18--18 Omitted by AA. 
19--19 Р ОЛСА: OHNA: Лол +: hf: 
20 АА omits. 21 F None: 22 P jh fi: 
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AIH: UN: Ot: Oot: ПАС st! ФП: HIHANAC! efi: 
ANILA: (AT: HAC? AIH: BIN Cs: £421:7 o0 ht: hn: 
HICH: HAéfjÓS9: АН: ÔQ: eon t: HAAPE AQ tN : З 
ATH: РАЛАТ NIR: ORALS aen: ono 1: #0 PNG ¢ 1: 
O9hHl: Maq: PAA? REN: OPAAsT NAAM: hie: TCR: 
h^: eine: Ads ns nos А7110 :? 41m: KPH е: 

Qht& f: Nhe: onnems IN: NNI: oon tt:innes PAAT :: 
ODAN: eit ҺП: 05912: АПАЕ: DALEE: OAL? RIH: 
74h: АП: Фа: Tht ORAP :O Ets” ns CAOL: 
Onn: Еран: 0991: HENCE: о? NL? oeni: NAP : 

AW: Odeo: HINANAC : 976^: PhD: ONON: eniro: 
wh: Ant: MCE Hif: weds? ONAL: hd: OcHT: 
Ml: fc: RIHANAC? MEE Ogre: wf: ho: ANN: 


1 AA ПАС: даф: 2 F 000+: £21: hf: 
3 This is followed in AA by OflhílT: which has later 
been cancelled. 
4 AA BANAL: | 5 AA omits i: 
6 AA Qni: 7 AA omits. 
8 AA’ 9wh?: 
9 F's MS: ^T]Ü (his printed version: ATMA  ) H9: 24a: 
10 P Alhet: llF fff: 


12 АА E 13 АА omits. 
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ERE: AVHANAC : Th C €: NIL: ЛЕХА по: ФАП: P AANE 8: 
Of: dA: wf NE: efie t ofi: "hn: NEI: HIFNC u^ 
DON: h^: ONT? orhn Tt hA: ЛА: ANA: nhs! 1&CU : 
“No: heabc 3 "nt: Hit: ois HINC: Nk:t ООА RYE 
hha: nan: We: 044: OHS! OBAHE: Nhi At: о? С: 
057*1:7 Ain ОПА: efi: Ot: oF NC: ОПП: nya: 
AnAhN: PTB Фо: "oühn: PTs Aefii? AAP: AN: 10 
049: hiner: DEAA: mt: TAeAnN: PTT "nagn: gann: 
A6An s" opt: wht: 0Of(C 9: oth Tu 


З дю: HIEN: Hof: Hadden 3 


1 АА omits. 2 =- 2 P hgfh: НТР ЛЕ: 
3 F Mec: 4 — 4 AA omits. 

5 AA OA: HPN C: MHA: 

6 -- 6 AA Oth: ' 7 AR OPH? 

8 F adds here: П@ПЇ: fC: 

.9 -- 9 AA omits. 10 F adds ой: 


11--11 AA 002710: ADAN: 
12 -- 12 AA OPT? OFNCF: oh T: Aon 
13 Only in AA. 
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Notes 


F = Faitlovitch, Mota Musé, Paris, 1906. 

AA = Addis Ababa MS (see details p. 422, n. 1, above). 

Orthographic peculiarities, i.e. the common interchanges of fj and w, А and 
Û, U, ch, and 7, etc., are not as a rule mentioned in the apparatus. 


p.423 (5) 


[54 


p. 424 


р. 425 (Т) 


р. 426 


р. 497 


H1: 100: probably reflects Arabic WE alll 44157 

Ow : ... we either have a change of subject here: ‘ Moses 
ascended Mount Sinai to pray to God and He (God) revealed th» 
Torah that he (Moses) might read it...’ or ‘ and he (Moses) openec. 
(or * uncovered ’) the Torah to read it’. 

AA KAN: APAN: NOL: : AAN : reflects perhaps alll VI 41 Y 
and HA NAG : ATH Aide: is a somewhat repetitious addition. 
` A conflated reading of F and AA might be better: АУН: CNA 
поо: Nb: APAN: HAMA! ag Ago: і.е. ‘when exile.. 
come, he who thinks in his heart that there is another god beside:. 
Me, then let him know that I shall judge him . ..'; the apodosi:. 
begins with «Dg Ag9(2: (cf. Dillmann, Grammar, pp. 523, 546) 
Faitlovitch (17a) fails to appreciate that the apodosis begins witk 
his Oh CAI: ‘then he does not know’; his addition is therefore 
unwarranted. In the AA version AR, 74 : must have a favourable 
connotation, i.e. ‘ vindicate '. 

Fifth saying : F’s changes unwarranted ; and Leslau’s rendering 
(in parts erroneous) is based on F’s amendments, not on F's МӨ. 
HAGA: AIB : Leslau's translation is based on a misreading of 
AA A972: as ДОТ, : and must thus be abandoned. 

АА ng 200 : cf. Dillmann, Grammar, $ 176(d). 

DAT : cf. Dillmann, Grammar, § 172(b). 

AA @£27h: ‘he waited’ is an acceptable alternative to the 
LIR h: ‘he purified himself’ of the Е text. 

@-+3/”A: is drawn to the preceding sentence by Е, but the 
addition of ооф, : at this point in the AA version suggests that 
this verb introduces, in fact, a fresh clause. So also Leslau in his 
translation. 

Leslau’s translation ‘ who is tasted by women and children (!)' 
cannot be related to the text itself (nor is his footnote 25 helpful) ; 
he also leaves H£): untranslated. F’s rendering is scarcely 
more meaningful. The difference between AA and F is simply that 
the former uses the participle-adjective, while the latter has the 
noun ‘ sweetness °’. 

PRAA : ва, : Leslau's and F’s rendering that the Angel left 
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and ‘sat shaded from the sun’ does seem somewhat incongruous 
at this point. The Ethiopic expression probably reflects the DN 
ӘТ of Ps. xix and is parallel to the Angel’s return to Heaven 
in the Arabic version (sll (3 4x 25). 

PRAA : Hf : із a poetic equivalent of * heaven’. 

(9) AA ФАИ (instead of AHH :) is probably no more than 
a simple copyist’s error of which there are a good many corrected 
and uncorrected ones in this MS. Among the former are several 
insertions and cancellations (e.g. f? 900% 1, subsequently crossed 


out and AST: added; PA: AM АФС : where ФД: alone 
is correct and A7] Aide : cancelled, etc.). 

p.428 (7) F's reading is a perfectly acceptable alternative: ‘the moment 
of death '—but scarcely F’s excessively free MFT MAIO". 


TRANSLATION 

Blessed be God, the Lord of Israel, the Lord of all spirit and of all that is 
of flesh. 

Let us thus write about how the Angel of Death came to Moses the Prophet, 
the son of Amram and Jochebed. 

And Moses ascended. Mount Sinai to pray to God and he opened the Torah 
to read therefrom. He found in it five sayings which he was unable to under- 
stand. God called unto Moses and said to him: ‘I wrote them with My own 
hand and I understand their meaning. Know, therefore, and listen as I tell you 
the first word. 

‘When exile, hunger, abundance, joy, sickness, poverty, and affliction 
come, and he who thinks in his heart that there is a god besides Me, then let 
him know that I shall judge him, for I am God whose throne is above all. 

‘Listen to the second saying: He who believes in Me I shall give him 
a happy life and prompt mercy. 

* Listen to the third saying: He who, commits all sorts of sins, laughing, 
I shall bring him, crying, into the fire of Gehenna. 

* Listen to the fourth saying: The man who finds much property and does 
not say “© God has given it to me ”, but says “ I found it by my own strength ”, 
then, when the end of the world comes, I shall bring him into the fire of Gehenna. 

* Listen to the fifth saying: If all whom I have created did not pray to Me 
with a firm heart saying “ The Lord is our God ”, I would not show mercy to 
them; if they did not believe that I created Heaven and Earth, Paradise and 
Sheol, Night and Day, Sun and Moon ; if they did not believe in Me and that 
I sit on My throne above the Heavens, I would not show grace to them.’ 

Moses answered God and said to Him: “О Lord, I have read in Your 
Book and have found in it that You have said to Heaven and Earth “ Do you 
believe in Me or do you reject Me ? " And Heaven and Earth said “ We believe 
in You, О Lord "'. And Moses said to God ‘ But if Heaven and Earth had not 
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believed in You what would You have done to them?’ And God answered 
Moses and said to him ‘I would have sent the smallest of all animals in the 
world and in the water which no one knows nor where it lives and which no ons 
has ever sought but I alone; I would have sent this animal to devour then 
allat once; and then it would still not resemble a grain of mustard that has 
been dropped on the ground, even when it has devoured all those of whom 
I have spoken to you’. 

. And Moses said to God “ О Lord I beseech You by Your name which You 
have revealed to me and which none knows but I and You alone that You tel 
me the day on which You will take away my soul’. And God said to Moses: 
* Listen, Moses, to what I shall tell you, for there is no man whom I have told 
the day of his death ; neither to the prophets before you nor to the angels whe 
are near me have I revealed to them ; but to you, Moses, I shall tell: I shall 
take away your soul on a Eriday '. 

And Moses put on burial clothes every Friday and purified himself in cas: 
the Angel of Death should come. When a long time had passed, Moses forgo; 
about his death and ascended Mount Sinai and prayed to God. Then th: 
Angel of Death came and stood before Moses, resembling a young man of th 
Children of Israel and said to him ' Peace upon you, Moses’. When Moses 
heard the voice of the Angel of Death his throat contracted and his tongue 
became tied and he could not speak and his knees trembled and he prostratec. 
himself on his face. Then Moses rose and said to the Angel of Death ‘ Who ar« 
you that you say to me “ peace be upon you" ? I have never heard a voic« 
which frightened me as yours’. The Angel of Death said to Moses ‘Do yor 
not know me? Listen, Moses, let me tell you. I am the one who causes t» 
abandon sweet wife and daughter (?) (or: the sweetness of wife and child) 
and I am the one who destroys houses and builds graves until the end of th= 
world comes ; I am Suryal the Angel of Death’. 

And Moses said to the Angel of Death ‘ What have you come to do ? 
And the Angel of Death said to Moses ‘I have come to take away your sow. 
and to bring it before God’. And Moses said to the Angel of Death * І beseect. 
you by the God who has sent you not to take my soul until the third hour o? 
the day (i.e. 9 a.m.), until I can go to my wife and children '. 

And God called to the Angel of Death and said to him: ‘ Leave him unt 
his time arrives’. And the Angel of Death left him until the appointed time 
came and he departed for Heaven (lit. Tent of the Sun). 

And Moses descended from Mount Sinai and came to a cross-road: one 
way leading to his wife and one way to his mother. And he stood between the 
two roads and thought in his heart ‘ Should I go to my wife or to my mother ? 
While he was so thinking he heard a voice from Heaven saying: ‘ Go first tc 
your mother’. And he went to his mother and came to his mother’s door anc 
called out in a loud voice saying: ‘Open me’. And his mother came anc 
opened him. And she saw that her son’s face was sombre and his body withered. 
And she said to him: ‘What has happened to you, my son? Have your 
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shepherds come and told you that your herds have been lost ? Or what has 
happened to you, my son ?’ 

And. Moses said to his mother: ‘ Who calls me but God and who frightens 
me but Death?’ And his mother said to Moses: ‘Must he who has spoken 
with God face to face and mouth to mouth (lit. voice to voice) die?’ And he 
said to his mother: ‘ Yes, he must die; all the prophets have died. Now rise 
and place your left foot against my left side and spread out both your hands 
and pray to God that He may lighten for me the bitterness of death’. And 
she did as he had told her and he kissed her and went from her. And she wept 
bitterly and said : ‘ Let us not believe in an existence in this world but let us 
look for that which is in Heaven’. 

And when Moses went to his wife his heart sank and his body withered. 
And he did not know his way. When he arrived at his wife’s door he said to 
her: ‘I am Moses, open me’. And she rose and opened him. And Moses 
entered and she saw that his face had withered and his heart had fallen. And 
she said to him: ‘ What has happened to you, my beloved, that your heart 
has fallen and your body has withered ? Have your camels been lost or your 
property ?’ And Moses said to his wife: ‘ Who calls me but God and who 
frightens me but Death?’ And his wife said to him: ‘He who has spoken 
with God must he die?’ And he said to her: ‘ Yes, he must die; Abraham 
has died and all the prophets have died’. 

And Moses said to his wife: ‘ Where are my children?’ His wife said to 
him: ' They are asleep in bed’. And Moses said to his wife: ' Bring them 
to me’. And she wept bitterly and went, crying, and said to them: ‘Go to 
your father before he dies, for henceforth you will see him no more’. She 
roused them from their sleep and led them holding their hands in her right hand 
and her left and she said to them: ‘Go and weep over your father, for you 
will be parted’. And they said to her: ‘ Where is our father?’ She brought 
them to their father and she said to them: ' Look at your father until you 
are sated, for shortly you will be parted’. 

When they saw their father they fell on their face and wept bitterly and 
Moses wept with them and said to them : ‘ We are parting from upon the earth’. 
And his wife said to him: ‘ Henceforth shall we not see each other again ? ' 
He said to her: ‘ Yes’. And he put his younger son Eliezer on his right knee 
and his elder son Gershom on his left knee (cf. Gen. xlvii, 14). And he blessed 
them. And the younger one said to his elder brother: ‘ From now on when we 
are parted from our father, even he who loved us will betray us, and he who 
hated us will exile us’. 

And when Moses heard his children’s words he wept, and Heaven and Earth 
wept with him. And God said to Moses: ‘ What is it that makes you cry ? 
Is it because you are leaving the earth or because of the fear of Death ? 
And Moses said to God: ‘ These my two children and my wife make me cry, 
for her father Jethro has died and also my brother Aaron and also my sister 
Miriam ; and if I die, my Lord, to whom shall I leave them ?' And God said 
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to Moses: ‘ When you were born and Jochebed your mother hid you in a box 
and threw you into the sea, did I forget you then? I closed the mouth of 
Pharao the King of Egypt and made him so that his mouth could not utter 
words and I made you so that Tarmut, the daughter of Pharao, loved you 
exceedingly and called you “ my child ", and you remained for forty years’. 

* Ànd now rise and take your rod and strike the Red Sea’; and Moses 
rose and struck the Sea. And when he arose from the Sea he found a big 
rolling stone. And God said to Moses: ‘Strike that stone and roll that stone ’. 
And he did as He had commanded him. And the stone burst asunder and he 
found in it a worm eating some green grass and saying: ‘ Blessed be God who 
has not forgotten me to this day while I was in the depth of the Sea’. 

And God said to Moses: ‘Do you not see that I did not forget this worm 
while it lived hidden in the sea and in a rolling stone ? And do you think аз 
I shall forget your children when they pray to Me? For these your children 
are wards to Me. And now kiss your children and your wife, for those are 
near who will take away your soul never to return again from there’. And his 
wife embraced him and cried bitterly and he cried with her. 

And Moses went out of his house and left his wife and his children; and 
he went with his heart sunken and his face withered and he did not know 
which way to walk. And he met three handsome young men who were digging 
a grave. And he said to them: ‘ Peace to you and may God’s peace be with 
you’. And then again Moses said to them: ‘ For whom are you digging this 
grave?’ And these young men said to him: ‘ We are digging it for a man 
beloved of God’. And Moses said to them: ‘If you are digging for a man 
beloved of God, then I shall help you and dig with you’. And when they had 
finished the grave Moses said to them : ‘ Bring the corpse which we are to bury’. 
And these young men (they were angels who resembled men) said: ‘ We are 
afraid that this place will be too short for him whom we are to bury, and he is 
like you in size, height, and appearance ; now enter into the grave and measure 
it for us’. And Moses entered into the grave and found there the Angel of 
Death. And the Angel of Death said to Moses : ‘ Peace to you, Son of Amram ’. 
And Moses said to the Angel of Death : ‘ May your greeting return upon you ! ' 
And. Moses died and the angels buried him. 

Thus ends this story of Moses and of his passing. 


The Ethiopic ‘ Death of Moses ’ forms part of that not inconsiderable body 
of literature which attached itself to the account of Moses’ death in Deut. xxxiv. 
Legends, midrashim, traditions, and apocalypses were created by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike. The ‘Assumption of Moses’! and the 
11212 NOD ? are, perhaps, the best-known among these. In form the Mota 


1 Edited, translated, introduced, and annotated by R. H. Charles, London, 1897. 

2? See A. Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash ; Eisenstein, Ozar Midrashim, New York, 1915, 361-85 ; 
Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, passim (see index); Leslau, op. cit., 180. See also Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Medrasch, 1, 753-6. 
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Muse is essentially a midrash, and we must now address ourselves to its 
literary sources. 

R. H. Charles has given convincing reasons for his theory (op. cit., pp. xlv 
seqq., 105 seqq.) that the work which is known to us under the title of the 
* Assumption of Moses’ originally consisted of two parts: the ' Testament of 
Moses’ (Диабукт Mwvoéws) and the ‘Assumption of Moses’ (AvdAnyis 
Mawvoéws), of which the latter is all but lost. The composite work, written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic in the first Christian century, was. translated into Greek 
(this version has not survived—except for a few quotations in the NT and 
Patristic writers) and thence into Latin. It was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the Latin text was discovered by Ceriani in a palimpsest 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, but the ‘ Assumption’ proper is absent 
from this version which represents the ‘ Testament’ rather than an account 
of Moses’ death and ascent into Heaven. As this part of the work consists of an 
address directed by Moses to Joshua and offers an apocalyptic essay of the 
history of Israel up to the time of Herod, it has obviously nothing at all in 
common with the Mota Muse. 

The subject of the "AvdAnyus is clearly somewhat closer to our theme. 
In Charles’ reconstruction of the legend from Jude 9 and Patristic writings he 
conjectures that Michael, commissioned to bury Moses, is opposed by Satan. 
When this opposition has finally been overcome, the Assumption takes place 
in the presence of Joshua and Caleb. The burial theme (and the task assigned 
to angels) is fairly ubiquitous, but, though it occurs in some form in the Mota 
Muse, its details are sufficiently far removed to contemplate any genetic 
connexion. The difficulty of Moses' burial arises, of course, from the ambiguous 
wording of Deut. xxxiv, 6 which has invited midrashic elaboration from the 
earliest times. 

The various versions of the Petirat Moshe (Ozar Midrashim, loc. cit.) show 
no patent parallels to the Mota Muse—save such general features as Moses’ 
reluctance to die? (which, in Jewish legend, is however primarily connected 
with his desire of witnessing the entry into Canaan) and. the circumstances 
attendant upon his burial. The same is generally true of Talmud, Targumim, 
and the older Midrashim where certain recurrent themes can, of course, be 
detected but nothing that coincides with the main ingredients present in the 
Ethiopie text.? 

Among broad similarities one might mention God's reluctance to disclose 
the date of a man's death.* David's wish to know in advance the day on which 


1 In saying this I am not, of course, pronouncing on the dependence, or otherwise, of the 
rich Midrashie literature (concerned with Moses) on the ' Assumption of Moses’. See M. 
Rosenfeld, Der Midrasch Deuteronomium rabba . . . verglichen, mit der Assumptio Mosis, Berlin, 


1899, and A. Fleischhacker, Der Tod Moses’ nach der Sage, Halle, 1888. 
2 In the Petirat Moshe the delay is also tied to a certain number of hours, including that of 


three which occurs in the Ethiopic version (cf. Ozar Midrashim, р. 379, col. 2). 

3 See especially Sota 13b and 14a; Targum to Song of Songs i 7; Tanchuma PANN 
Sifre Deut. 305 ; Midrash Deut. Rabba іх and xi. . 
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he was to die is, perhaps, the nearest in Jewish sources to Moses’ request n 
the Mota Muse. The Ethiopie text refers to Moses’ mother surviving her sor : 
this idea also occurs in Midrashic literature where Jochebed is supposed zo 
have outlived her sons Moses and Aaron, as well as her daughter Miriam,? ard 
to have entered the promised land at the age of 250. In the Falasha versicn 
Moses declares himself concerned about the fate, after his death, of his wife ard 
children, while the Petirat Moshe? specifically includes—and even places 
first—care over his mother. In the Hebrew texts this conversation is not 


. between Moses and God but between Moses and Joshua to whom the dyirg 


leader commends the surviving members of his family. 

The Mota Muse lays much stress on the frightening voice of the Angel of 
Death; in Jewish sources it is his fearful mien and enormous height which 
terrify Moses and other mortals.4 A special problem is set by the name of tke 
* Angel of Death’ >: He introduces himself as Suryal (Suriel) in our Falaska 
narrative, whereas he is called Samael f (Sammael) in Hebrew versions. As fer 
as I know, Suriel never appears in the role of the Angel of Death in Jewish 
tradition. He is described as DfT "2 in Talmud Berakot 51а, though it is 
interesting to note that in the same context some of Suriel’s sayings are 
subsequently mentioned as originating from the Angel of Death. It is possib.e 
that Suryal is connected, or even identical, with Azrail in the Arabic versicn 
of the legend where he appears as Moses’ grave-digger? (for details of tke 
Arabic legends see below). 

The Mota Muse calls Pharaoh's daughter ‘< Tarmut', whereas in Hebrew 
versions her name is Dityah.? Yet in Josephus (Antiquities, п, 9, 5) she appeazs 
as Thermuthis and similarly in Jubilees ch. xlvii. The Ethiopic text gives 
expression to the surprise felt by Moses’ mother and wife that one who hes 
spoken to God face to face should die. This motif is present in Hebraic literature 
as well: Samael, the Angel of Death, volunteers to fetch Moses’ soul, but Gad 
questions him as to how he would set about doing that, since Moses had looked 


1 See Shabbath, 30a and b; also Ginzberg, Legends, Iv, 118. Here—as indeed in tke 
Ethiopic legend—God does not reveal the actual date but agrees to mention the day of the weex, 
і.е. a Sabbath. As, incidentally, the Angel of Death has no power over man while engaged п 
the study of the Torah, he had to resort to a ruse in order to claim David's soul (ibidem). 

There is a curious purely verbal resemblance between God's assurance (in the Mota Muss) 
that he will reveal to Moses what he has not revealed to anyone before him and the Hebresv 
wording: "X3 "A 1 oN? КУ] owRIY КУ mab ona К? пут 
although the Hebrew version is connected not with Moses’ death but with the advent of tke 
Messianic era (Ozar Midrashim, 385 ; Ginzberg, Legends, I, 447). 

2 Ginzberg, Legends, тп, 393, 436, 474. 

3 Ozar Midrashim, 380 (bottom of 2nd col.). See also Ginzberg, op. cit., ут, n. 909. 

4 Ginzberg, Legends, 11, 308. Also ‘Abodah zara 20b. 

5 See the article under that head in the Universal Jewish encyclopaedia. 

6 See Ginzberg, Legends, vir (index) ; also Petirat Moshe, passim. 

7 cf. Н. J. Polotsky on ‘ Suriel der Trompeter’, Le Muséon, хілх, 1936. 

8 of. G. Weil, Biblical legends of the Musulmans, London, 1846, 143. See also the entry 
* Azra’ıl ’ in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam. 

? 1 Chron. iv, 18; cf. also M. Grünbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sagenkunde, Leidea, 
1893, 153 seqq. 
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upon God's face.! And again: when Moses argues with God about his death ? 
and adduces his special claims to survival he lays particular emphasis on the 
asserbion that none before him had spoken to God face to face. 

So far we have been citing parallels and resemblances from Hebrew litera- 
ture, but they have been concerned with mere details, isolated features, which 
may be found in Jewish legends about the death of Moses. For similarities of 
larger units and, in fact, the entire structure we must have recourse to Arabic 
versions. It should be said at once that some or most of those Arabic variants 
may well go back to Jewish Midrashim which may, in some instances, not have 
survived, but for our immediate purposes this is of comparatively little import.? 
What matters in the present context is the wellnigh impregnable case for 
Falasha borrowing from Arabic (and not Jewish) sources. In this as in most 
other respects the Falashas stand squarely within the orbit of the general 
Ethiopic literary tradition in which translation or borrowing from Arabic 
originals is the predominant feature.* 

In his Mota Musé Faitlovitch also printed two distinct Arabic recensions 
of unequal length. These fragments are contained in manuscripts of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale 5; the first and longer of them bears the closest 
resemblance to the Ethiopic text. Neither of the Arabic versions nor any 
other document within my knowledge incorporates the long and heterogeneous 
introduction with which the Ethiopic text opens ; its relevance to the narrative 
of Moses’ death is not at all plain. 

In the substantive part of the Arabic story there are only a few important 
divergences from our legend, some of which might briefly be mentioned. Here 
Moses inquires not only about the day of his death but also about the country 
where it will occur. The Angel of Death is not referred to by name. Moses’ 
children (who, in fact, are said to be Aaron’s orphans) are with his mother ; 
his wife is not mentioned. Towards the end of the story we find an insertion 
which turns out to be a replica of the Midrash (see this page, n. 1) which 
relates the difficulty experienced by the Angel of Death in removing Moses’ 
soul, as most parts of his body had been in contact with God. 

The Arabic version is greatly condensed, especially when compared with 
the repetitive spaciousness of the Falasha tale. The second and shorter of the 
Arabic texts published by Faitlovitch incorporates some familiar elements but 
its principal component appears to belong to a different genre altogether. 

The Arabic variant published by Weil f is ample in form and close to the 

1 Ozar Midrashim, 382 (top of 1st col.) ; Ginzberg, Legends, xxt, 467. 

2 Ozar Midrashim, 362 (middle of 2nd col.) ; Ginzberg, Legends, ut, 424. 

з For a similar case see the present writer’s contribution to the Tur-Sinai Festschrift, 1960 
(“The OT sources of the Ethiopian national saga ’ [in Hebrew)). 

4 of. E. Cerulli, Storia della letteratura etiopica, Milano, 1956, 31-3; Е. Ullendorff, The 
Ethiopians, London, 1960, 136-8. 

5 Nos. 1363 (f. 206b) and 275 (f. 63a). 

8 op. cit., 140-3; cf. also the Christian Ukrainian legend (published by Eugéne Hins in 


Revue des Traditions Populaires, п, 1887, 513 ff.), about the death and burial of Solomon, which 
exhibits a fairly close resemblance to the concluding part of the Mota Muse. 
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Ethiopie narrative. The angel here is Gabriel himself but he is not identical 
with the Angel of Death who appears later on. The end of the story again 
embodies the full Midrash (Hebrew references p. 440, n. 1, above) which is 
absent from the Mota Muse and which may here be quoted : 

‘When Moses had laid himself down within the grave [in order to 
measure it], the Angel of Death stepped before him and said: “ Peace te 
upon thee, Moses ! "' 

“ Allah bless thee, and have pity upon thee! Who art Шоп?” 

“I am the Angel of Death, Prophet of Allah, and come to receive 
thy soul." 

“ How wilt thou take it ? ” 

“ Out of thy mouth." 

“ Thou canst not, for my mouth has spoken with God." 

“I will draw it out of thine еуез.” 

“ Thou mayst not do so, for they have seen the light of the Lord." 

** Well then, I will take it out of thine ears.” 

“ This also thou mayst not do ; for they have heard the word of Allah. ' 

“I will take it from thy hands." 

* How darest thou? Have they not borne the diamond tablets ол 
which the law was engraved ? " 

Allah then commanded the Angel of Death to ask of Ridhwan, the 
guardian of Paradise, an apple of Eden, and to present it to Moses. 

Moses took the apple from the hand of the Angel of Death to inhale its 
fragrance, and at that instant his noble soul rose through his nostrils to 
heaven. But his body remained in the grave, which no one knew sava 
Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, and Azrail, who had dug it, and whom Moses hal 
taken for men.' 

It must appear somewhat ironical to anyone who thinks of the Falashas as 
Jews that this latter narrative which is obviously drawn from a Jewisa 
Midrashie source is missing from the Mota Muse, while all those ingredients 
which do not expressly occur in Hebrew documents are represented. 

Finally, there exists yet another Arabic version (in Tabari and Ibn al-Atir) 
of Moses’ meeting with the angels who were digging a grave. In this account 
he liked the grave so well that he entered it and died (cf. Grünbaum, op. cit , 
183-4). 

To sum up: even those who (like Malter or Aešcoly) play with the idea cf 
the Falashas’ Judaism recognize that the Mota Muse does not originate fron 
a Jewish source, while Faitlovitch's implied assertion to the contrary (p. 23, n. 2) 
is merely the result of special pleading. Malter (op. cit., 709-10) acknowledges 
that the Falasha Midrash 1 contains nothing of specifically Jewish character ; 


1 I have found it convenient, for the sake of brevity, to refer to the Mota Muse as a ‘ Falasha 
Midrash '. This description entails, however, a certain prejudgment of the issue, for there is пэ 
conclusive proof that would specifically assign this work to the Falashas (cf, Aešcoly, Sefer 
Hafalashwn, 113), either in ongin or in contemporary attachment (the existence of the Adds 
Ababa MS confirms these doubts, since its terminology is completely neutral). 
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on the contrary, its content shows that it is directly derived from Muslim 
sources which, in a remote past, may have drawn on a Jewish legend which 
was subsequently reshaped in accordance with Arab national and literary 
trends. AeScoly reaches very similar conclusions (Sefer Hafalashim, 115) : 


3 PR WUT OWN mmo "soa wv "5 by FIN 

“DOT TN WIND WAY PHO TN) TT CHIN Dw na 

po) wand wan ра omy nn) Муз HUD * ° TT 
eee TAY nom nes wn" 

As to the age of the Ethiopic text, I find myself in substantial agreement 
with Leslau (Falasha anthology, 106) that it is likely to have been translated 
from Arabic some time in the fourteenth or fifteenth century at a period when 
the impact of Arabic sources on Ethiopian literary activity was at its climax. 

Linguistically, it would be possible to advance claims suggesting the 
necessary dependence of the Ethiopic version on an Arabic Vorlage, but the 
evidence here does not at present appear to me sufficiently cogent to go beyond 
the odd tentative proposal embodied in the textual notes above. Further 
examination here might, however, produce results at some future stage. 

As to contents and form, the following observations seem to me relevant. 
It will have been noticed from the text-edition above that the Addis Ababa MS 
does not incorporate the introductory formula ‘ Blessed be God, the Lord of 
Israel, the Lord of all spirit and of all that is of flesh '. When I discussed this 
formula with the late Dr. Faitlovitch (at Asmara in 1943 and 1944), he was 
unable to say whether this introduction formed part of his MS or whether he 
had added it, in the printed version, to conform with usual Falasha practice. 
His note (on p. 21 of the translation of the Mota Muse) that ‘ cette invocation 
est constamment en téte de chaque manuscrit falacha et méme des lettres 
particuliéres’ does not allow us to determine whether it was so in this 
particular case or merely ‘ ought’ to have been. 

A significant feature in our Ethiopic version is the divine decree that Moses 
is to die on a Friday. This is in conformity with the Muslim legend, while 
Jewish sources (Sota 12b) state that he died on 7 Adar which is said to have been 
a Sabbath. Malter! and Eisenstein? see in this fact additional proof of 
Ethiopian borrowing from Arabic texts and dismiss Faitlovitch’s attempt ? to 
gloss over this pregnant detail. I am inclined to agree with their strictures. 

In the Ethiopic and Arabic stories Moses ascends Mount Sinai, while the 
Hebrew accounts mention Mounts Nebo or Abarim * in connexion with Moses’ 
death. We have also seen that in the Ethiopic and Arabic versions it is the 
angels who bury Moses ; according to Jewish sources, on the other hand, either 
God himself buried Moses 5 or the latter did so on his own.® 


1 op. cit., p. 711, n. 1. ? op. cit., p. 371 (footnotes). 
3 op. cit., p. 23, n. 2. For additional information on the day of Moses’ death see Ginzberg, 
Legends, v1, n. 966. 4 ef. Ginzberg, Legends, v1, pp. 161-2. 


5 Sanhedrin, 39a; see also Rashi to Deut. xxxiv, 6. ê Rashi and Ibn Ezra to Deut. xxxiv, 6. 
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While it seems to me clearly established that the Falashas have derived 
the Mota Muse from Arab rather than Jewish sources, it would be hazardous 
to see in this more than. just one facet of Falasha dependence on non-Jewish 
elements. It would go beyond the limited purposes of this investigation to 
assert that the Falashas are no more than one sector of the general indigenous 
Ethiopian scene. On the other hand, it is both unscholarly and impolitic to 
stretch the evidence beyond permissible limits and place the Falashas against 
& background which is far removed from their genuine native ambiance. 
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THE SEVEN NAMES FOR HELL IN THE QUR’AN 
By Tuomas O’ SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


HE use of seven names for Hell in the Qur'àn, though often noted as 

proper to Muhammad, has never been fully explained. Yet the notion they 
Stand for is an important element in the preaching of the Prophet of Íslam 
and runs through the whole context of his message. A solution of their problem 
therefore may provide increased understanding not only of their author's inner 
sentiments during the Meccan years of persecution but also of the external 
influences that moulded his thought and expression over the two decades 
in which the Qur'àn was announced as a divine revelation to the people of 
Arabia. 

Besides these seven, the book sacred to Islam contains an even larger number 
of terms which, rightly or wrongly, have come to be associated with Hell. 
On occasion this association passes over into substitution for the place of torment 
itself or for its parts. So, for example, ghayy, a ‘ wrong course’ which sinners 
are said to enter! becomes by a fanciful transfer of ideas a valley in Hell? 
The sense of à passage taken as a whole occasionally reveals the weakness of 
a forced interpretation. Thus from its context ukhdüd ‘ trench’ (Lxxxv, 4-8), 
is seen to refer, not to a future place of punishment, but to a detail of an event 
which Muhammad considered historical—either to the fiery furnace of 
Daniel iii, 20, or more probably to the trench in which Dhü Nuwas burned the 
Christian martyrs of Najran. Similarly araf, with a concrete sense of ‘ high 
places °, seems to refer to an elevated partition between two regions,* but only 
by an improbable rendering to an intermediate world or Limbo and never to 
Hell itself. 

On the other hand, the concrete sense of a triliteral root sometimes underlies 
an interpretation which the Qur'an itself excludes. An instance of this is 
the noun sjj?n which from the meaning of its radical letters might possibly 
refer to a place of eternal ‘imprisonment’. The verses immediately following,’ 
however, show that Muhammad had in mind another idea—probably suggested 
by sigillum—as they define sijjin as ‘a register inscribed’, that is, with the 
evil deeds of those who are threatened with Gehenna later in the same context.® 

Another group of words sometimes confused with Hell does not refer to 
the place itself, but to its adjuncts. Some examples more commonly met with 

1 Qur’an xix, 60. Citations from the Qur'àn are according to Flugel’s edition. 

2 Al-Tabari, Jams‘ al-bayan, Cairo, Maymüniya, A.H. 1323-9, XVI, 66. 

з Karl Ahrens, ‘ Christliches im Qoran ', ZDMG, LXXXIV, 1930, 148-50; C. C. Torrey, The 
Jewish foundation of Islam, New York, 1938, 68 ; and Régis Blachére, Introduction au Coran—Le 
Coran, Paris, 1947—50, 11, 120, n. 4. 

* Qur'ün vo, 44-6; Al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, Cairo, Halabi, д.н. 1306, п, 11; Tor 
Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, Uppsala, 1926, 78. 

5 See Qur'àn LXXXII, 7-9. Tabari (op. cit., xxx, 51-2) notes the wide difference of opinion 
on the meaning of sijjin and cites several interpretations; e.g, the seventh underworld, a pit 


in Hell, or the rock beneath the earth. 
* Qur'àn ихххїп, 16 ; cf. Blachére, op. cit., п, 106, n. 


a 
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are barzakh, hijab, şa id, and samūm. In the present connexion barzakh,! 
an 'interstice' or ‘border’, seems to be taken as delimiting the infernal 
regions. A similar meaning is given to hijab, the ‘ partition’ between Heaven 
and Hell which is found in context with the word araf (vu, 44) already men- 
tioned and is identified with it by Tabari Some interpreters regard şa id 
as а mountain in Hell? but the word in itself means merely a ‘ summit difficult 
of access’ and in its context in the Qur'àn it seems to be part of a threat, 
expressed by God in a metaphor, to make existence difficult for the infidel : 
* I will exact from him a painful ascent’, that is, ‘I will make his lot hard ’.4 
It is climaxed by the promise of Hell itself several verses later (Lxxiv, 26). 
Samim, finally, whose verb of the same root has the sense of ‘ poisoning ’, 
is the pestilential hot wind that stifles the damned. 

Certain generic terms like ‘adhab ‘ torment’, nar ‘ fire’, and hariq ‘ burning’, 
are often used in the Qur'àn to indicate Hell. The first two when used alane 
acquire this determined sense only from the context, but they are often 
restricted by a proper name or a specific term. It is noteworthy that nar is 
qualified by only one proper name, när jahannam ‘the fire of Gehenna ’,f 
while fadháb ‘torment’ is modified not only by jahannam,” but also by the 
specific terms jahim è and sar. Harig,? a word found only in the Medinian 
period," is never used independently but always as a determinant of ‘adhab, 
‘the torment of the burning ’. 

Descriptive epithets used, not by themselves, but in connexion with proper 
names or specific terms, form a final group of words which do not properly 
signify Hell and so will be excluded from direct consideration in what follows. 
Examples of these are där al-bawür ‘ house of perdition ' (xv, 33), lawwahatun 
lil-bashar ‘ discolouring skins’ (LXXIV, 27-9), and nazzàá'tun li-shawa ' stripping 
off the members’ (Lxx, 15-16), expletives of the specific terms jahannam, 
sagar, and lazà respectively. 

Only nouns designating Hell in a strict sense and employed independently, 
either as specific terms or as proper names, will be considered in the present 
discussion. Muslim sources and modern Orientalists generally regard them as 
seven: hdwiya, jahim, sa'ir, jahannam, lazà, saqar, and hutama. 

1 Qur’an xxmm, 102. Barzakh ın Qur'án xxv, 55, and Lv, 20 means an isthmus between two 
Seas. 

2 Tabari, op. cit., vix, 136, 

3 ibid., xix, 84. 

1 Qur'ün LXXIV, 17. The contrast is with verse 14: ‘I have made things easy for him’. 

5 Qur'àn LI, 27, and LVI, 41. In Qur'ün xv, 27, samüm does not refer to an infernal torment. 

6 So in Qur'àn тх, б, 35, 64, 69, 82, 110; xxxv, 33; ып, 13; LXXI, 24; xcvm, 5. 

7 Qur’in xxv, 66; хип, 74; LXVI, 6; LXXXV, 10. Later, in the speculative theology 
of Islam, nûr came to mean Hell in the strict sense, to some extent displacing jahannam. 

8 Qurün XL, 7; XUY, 56; їп, 18. When ‘adhad is used with jahim ıt signifies only the 
torment from which the just are preserved, never that to which the unjust are exposed. 

9 Qur’an xxi, 4; XXXI, 20; xxxiv, 11; LXYIL, 5. 

20 Qur'an ш, 177 ; vot, 52; xxu, 9 and 22; rxxxv, 10. 


1 бага LXXXV ıs Meccan but, according to Blachére (op. cit, п, 120-1) and Richard Bell, 
The Qur'àn, Edinburgh, 1937-9, п, 646, verse 10 is a much later insertion. 
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Opinions vary considerably as to why these particular names are used 
in the Qur'àn. Most regard the obvious reason, a mere desire for variety and 
poetie emphasis, as insufficient to explain their number, their chronological 
arrangement, and the predominance of some over others in certain contexts 
and in certain periods in the two decades over which the Qur'àn was proclaimed. 
The Muslim commentators assume that they are of divine origin and that 
Muhammad was merely their passive recipient. According to this belief 
God, in employing them in the Qur'anic.revelation, affirmed by implication 
seven real divisions in Hell for detailed classes of evildoers. These divisions 
are said to be referred to more explicitly in the verses, ‘Jahannam is the place 
of them all (the seducers) ; it has seven gates, to each of which a part of them 
is distributed ’. But the use of this passage to substantiate a sevenfold division 
is not altogether satisfactory, because in it jahannam indicates the whole of 
Hell, but as one of the seven names the same word would signify one of its 
own parts. 

Modern scholars have offered no certain explanation for the use of the 
seven names, but a summary of the opinions expressed would include the 
following judgments: (1) there is no evidence that a classification of seven 
infernal regions was in Muhammad’s thought?; (2) Muhammad probably 
meant to indicate the whole of Hell by each of the seven names*; (3) Muham- 
mad's ideas on Hell apparently underwent a certain development * ; and (4) the 
use of seven names in the Qur'àn for a future place of punishment offers a 
problem for which there is no satisfactory solution. 

In seeking evidence of a development of ideas and an explanation of the 
particular usage now in question, no important help can be expected from the 
many passages in Jewish and Syriac Christian documents with parallels in the 
Qur'ün. From such texts taken by themselves it is not possible to establish 
an immediate dependence in any given case. Their main value would lie in the 
confirmation they offer for what is already probable from the intrinsic evidence 
of the Qur'àn itself. The same is to be said of the Muslim commentaries on the 
Qur'àn. The more important ones, especially Tabari's, undoubtedly conserve 
many remembrances of the Prophet’s words and acts transmitted from the 
Companions. Nevertheless the reliability of the commentaries is lessened by 
the fact that they were compiled from three to six centuries after the lifetime 


1 Qur'ün xv, 43-4. Tabari (op. cit., xiv, 22) says that these verses indicate the seven ‘ numer- 
ous parties’ (afbág) sent to Hell. In commenting on Qur'àn хут, 31 he (ibid., 63) explains the 
“gates of Gehenna ' as its ‘layers’ or ‘ stories’ (tabagàt). St. Matthew's Gospel (xvi, 18) refers 
to the gates of Hell and Rabbinic sources mention seven. See Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munchen, 1922-8, 1v, part 2, 
1087 and 1089 h ; тп, 598; and cf. also ту, part 2, 1023-4 a. 

2 Trving F. Wood, ‘ State of the dead (Muhammadan) ', Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, 
ed. James Hastings, Edinburgh, x1, 1920, 850-1. 

3 J. В. Ruling, Beiträge zur Eschatologie des Islam, Leipzig, 1895, 28. 

^ Jonas Meyer, Die Hölle in Islam, Basel, 1901, 5. 

5 Andrae, op. cit., 76, and Josef Henninger, Spuren christlicher Glaubenawahrheiten im Koran, 
Beckenried, 1951, 94. 
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of Muhammad and thus incorporate the ideas of a later and more sophisticated 
culture. Much of the Traditional material too which they contain and on which 
their interpretations often depend is to-day regarded as of doubtful genuineness. 

Of greater importance are (1) the proven influence of languages other than 
Arabic on the style and vocabulary of the Qur'àn and (2) the arrangement of 
the sūras made by Néldeke-Schwally and improved by Bell and especially 
by Blachére. These are among the intrinsic criteria above referred to which 
ean be usefully applied in the present investigation. 

The foreign vocabulary of the Qur'àn, predominantly Syriac, but also 
Hebrew, Ethiopic, Persian, Greek, and Latin, appears to have been employed 
either because the Arabic of the seventh century had no exact equivalents for 
many of the ideas taken from Christian, Jewish, or Gnostic sources or because 
it was seen as a means of increasing the tone of mystery that the author 
considered suitable to a divine revelation. 

The classification of the süras within each of the periods given below, 
although not always in strict order of time, is nevertheless founded on similarity 
of style and content and on the development which Muhammad’s preaching 
seems to have followed. It thus provides a basis for a more exact use of com- 
plementary texts in the Qur'àn, whose recriminations, condemnations, and 
implicit references to events in the Prophets life provide, in the last analysis, 
its own best commentary. 

In the following list of references to the seven names of Hell the ordinals 
at the left indicate the approximate chronological sequence, according to 
Blachére, of the süra in which each occurs. The numbers after the word give 
the süra and verse in Flügel's edition of the Qur'àn. The numeration of the 
official Egyptian edition, where it differs from that of Flügel, is put after 
the diagonal. ў 


First Meccan period (A.D. 612-16)—containing forty-eight süras. 


12th A hàwiya, cı, 6/9 28th Jahannam, LV, 43 

15th А jahim, LXXXI, 14 31st The jahim, cn, 6 

18th The jahim, LXXXI, 12 33rd Lazà, LXX, 15 

19th A зайт, LXXXIV, 12 34th А jahim, ухх, 12 

20th The yahim, LXXIX, 36 34th А sar, LXXVI, 41 

20th The jahim, LXXIX, 39 35th The Jahim, LXXXII, 16 
22nd Jahannam, Lu, 18 36th Sagar (twice), LXXIY, 26-7 ? 
22nd The jahim, ип, 18 36th Sagar, LXXIY, 43/42 

23rd A jahim, LVI, 94 39th The hutama (twice), crv, 4-5 
24th The jahim, LXIX, 31 42nd Jahannam, LXXXIX, 24 
26th Jahannam, 1 xxvut, 21 43rd Jahannam, LXXXV, 10 


1 Blachére (op. cit., п, 99-100) makes sūras 73 and 76 parts of one original sūra, thirty- 
fourth in chronological order. 

2 When, as here, the noun for Hell is repeated in close sequence, it will be numbered as 
occurring once in that context. 
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Second Meccan period (А.р. 616-18)—containing the forty-ninth to the 
seventieth süra in the chronological series. 


50th Sagar, LIV, 48 

52nd The jahim, XXXVII, 23 
52nd The jahim, xxxvii, 53/55 
52nd The jahim, xxxvi, 62/64 
52nd The jahim, xxxvu, 66/68 
52nd The jahim, xxxvi, 95/97 
52nd The jahim, xxxv, 163 
55th The jahim, XLIV, 47 

55th The jahim, xuv, 56 

56th Jahannam, L, 23/24 

56th Jahannam, L, 29/30 

57th Jahannam, xx, 76/74 
58th The jahim, xxvı, 91 

59th Jahannam, xv, 43 

60th Jahannam, хіх, 69/68 
60th Jahannam, хіх, 89/86 
61st Jahannam, xxxvi, 56 


61st Jahannam, XXXVII, 85 
62nd Jahannam, XXXVI, 63 
63rd Jahannam, хып, 74 
64th Jahannam, LXXH, 15 
64th Jahannam, Lxxu, 24 
65th The sar, LXVII, 5 
65th Jahannam, LXVII, 6 
65th The sa'ir, LXVII, 10-11 
66th Jahannam, xxut, 105/103 
67th Jahannam, ххт, 30/29 
67th Jahannam, xx1, 98 
68th A sat, xxv, 12/11 
68th Jahannam, xxv, 36/34 
68th Jahannam, xxv, 66/65 
70th Jahannam, xvii, 100 
70th Jahannam, xvii, 102 
70th Jahannam, хуш, 106 


Third Meccan period (А.р. 618-22)—containing the seventy-first to the ninety- 
second siira in the chronological series. 


7186 Jahannam, XXXII, 13 
Tard Jahannam, хіх, 9/10 
74th Jahannam, хуп, 8 
74th Jahannam, хуп, 19/18 
74th Jahannam, хуп, 41/39 
T4th. Jahannam, XVII, 65/63 
74th Jahannam, хуп, 99/97 
T4th А sar, хуп, 99/97 
75th Jahannam, хут, 31/29 
ттер Jahannam, хт, 120/119 
78th Jahannam, xiv, 19/16 
78th Jahannam, XIV, 34/29 
80th The jahim, хи, T 

80th Jahannam, XL, 52/49 
80th Jahannam, x1, 62/60 
80th Jahannam, XL, 76 


82nd Jahannam, xxxix, 33/32 
82nd Jahannam, xxxix, 61/60 
82nd Jahannam, XXXIX, 71 
82nd Jahannam, XXXIX, 72 
83rd Jahannam, XXIX, 54 
83rd Jahannam, xxix, 68 
84th The абу, xxxx, 20/21 
85th The sair, хып, 5/7 

87th The sa^r, xxxiv, 11/12 
88th The sa'ir, xxxv, 6 

88th Jahannam, xxxv, 33/36 
89th Jahannam, vir, 17/18 
89th Jahannam, vir, 39/41 
89th Jahannam, уп, 178/179 
92nd Jahannam, хіп, 18 


Medinian period (A.D. 622-32)—containing the ninety-third to the last sūra 


in the chronological series. 
93rd The jahim, п, 113/119 
93rd Jahannam, п, 202/206 
94th Jahannam, хости, 5/6 


97th Jahannam, уш, 16 
97th Jahannam, vm, 37/36 
97th Jahannam, үти, 38/37 
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99th Jahannam, п, 10/11 

99th Jahannam, п, 156/161 

99th Jahannam, пт, 196 
1018 The jahim, пуп, 18/19 
102nd A заг, ту, 11/10 
102nd А sa'ir, ту, 58/55 
102nd Jahannam, 1v, 58/55 
102nd Jahannam, 1v, 95/93 
102nd Jahannam, 1v, 99/97 
102nd Jahannam, 1v, 115 
102nd Jahannam, xv, 120/121 
102nd Jahannam, 1v, 139/140 
102nd Jahannam, 1v, 167/169 
105th A sa‘tr, хххіп, 64 


109th The jahtm, xxu, 50/51 
110th Jahannam, хуш, 6 
110th A sar, хуш, 13 
lllth Jahannam, LXVI, 9 
115th Jahannam, 1x, 35 
115th Jahannam, 1x, 49 
115th Jahannam, rx, 64/63 
115th Jahannam, 1x, 69/68 
115th Jahannam, 1x, 74/73 
115th Jahannam, 1x, 82/81 
115th Jahannam, 1x, 96/95 
115th Jahannam, xx, 110/109 
115th The jahim, 1x, 114/118 
116th The jahim, v, 13/10 
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108th Jahannam, туш, 9/8 
109th The sar, xxi, 4 


116th The jahim, v, 88/86 


From a preliminary inspection of the names for Hell in their approximate 
chronological order it is clear (1) that the greatest variety in their use is found 
in the first Meccan period of Muhammad's preaching ; (2) that certain terms, 
jahannam excepted, are more prominent than others in each of the four periods ; 
(3) that the absence of the article, definite or indefinite, with certain terms— 
jahannam, lazàá, and sagar—would indicate that they are used as proper names ; 
(4) that, from the fact that the Prophet explains three of the names—hawiya, 
saqar, and. kutama, in the context in which they first occur, either the meaning 
of the words themselves or their application to Hell was, in his judgment, not 
immediately evident to his hearers. 

Hàwiya 

If the sūras are arranged in approximate order of time, the first word for 
Hell to occur in the Qur’an is hdwiya ‘ abyss’, found in the sixth verse of the 
hundred and first sūra. The translation of the passage is: ' He whose scales 
[of good deeds] are light will end up in an abyss (literally: his terminus is 
an abyss). And what has made you know what this is ? It is a scorching fire’. 

Hawiya appears to be a native Arabic word akin to the Hebrew n 
(hawwàh) and the Syriac 12051 (hawta) both meaning ‘chasm’.? It is true 
that in the next verse Muhammad uses mà adraka mà, the Qur'anic formula 
accompanying strange and unfamiliar terms,? to introduce an explanation 


1 Nunation in Arabic. 

2 Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English lexicon of the 
Old Testament, Oxford, 1906, 217. The Hebrew cognate of hawiya occurs in context with * scales ° 
or ‘ balance’ in Job vi, 2. C. C. Torrey, ‘ Three difficult passages in the Koran’, A volume of 
oriental studies presented to Edward G. Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson, Cambridge 
1922, 469-71, notes several other parallels in the Old Testament. 

з See Torrey, ‘ Three difficult passages ', 465 and 471 on the use of this formula. 
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of háwiya, but the reason would be, not that it is non-Arabic, but that ' abyss’ 
by itself would not necessarily connote Hell to his uninstructed hearers. To 
a Christian the word abyss is associated with Hell because of the passages in 
Luke viii, 31, and the Apocalypse ix, 11, and xx, 1 and 3, and it would be 
from Christians that Mubammad acquired this conception of Hell, because in 
the first Meccan period to which the passage belongs he was chiefly under 
Christian influences. 

Many other solutions have been proposed by Muslim sources. Some explain 
umm as ' skull’ or ‘ brain’ and hdwiya as * descending ' and hold that the verse 
means, * His head [by metonomy for the sinner himself] is hurled down into 
the fire ’. Others introduce a secondary sense of the root from which hdwiya 
is derived and interpret the passage as ‘ His [the sinner’s] mother is bereft 
of him °’, meaning that the sinner is condemned to ruin. But the most common 
explanation of the Muslim commentators is that umm ‘ mother ’ is to be under- 
stood as ‘abode’ or 'terminus'.? This interpretation may in fact be the 
literal meaning if umm, commonly signifying ‘ mother ’, is here intended as a 
verbal noun, ‘ proceeding to a goal’, derived from the root amm. Blachére 
so understands the term and his interpretation receives some confirmation 
from a variant reading noted by Jeffery which would substitute imm for umm,* 
thus making more tenable the meaning of ‘ terminus ’ not only in a metaphorical 
but even in a literal sense. 

Previously Occidental scholars had regarded hawiya as a proper name used 
by Muhammad to mystify his hearers 5 or as а word directly borrowed from 
the Hebrew nin (howah) ‘ disaster’, of Isaias xlvii, 11, or Ezechiel vii, 26.6 
Others suggested an Ethiopic derivation from a related radical meaning ‘ a red 
glow in the sky’,’ or in order to confirm the Muslim interpretation, ‘ His 
mother is bereft of him ’, held that the seventh and eighth verses, ‘ And what 
has made you know what this is? It is a scorching fire’, were interpolated.® 
None of these interpretations, except perhaps the last, is impossible, but they 
are hardly necessary in the light of the evident meaning of the text. Jeffery 
has pointed out the difficulties of supposing a direct borrowing from Isaias or 
Ezechiel: the passages containing the term resembling hadwiya and signifying 
* disaster ' are not connected with hell fire and Muhammad was less influenced 
by Judaism in the first Meccan period to which this passage belongs.? Both he 


1 Ibn Manzür, Lisän al-‘arab, Cairo, A н. 1300-7, xx, 250; Tabari, op. cit., xxx, 182. 

2 ibid. ; Baydüwi, op. cit., v, 194. 

з Blachére, op. cit., п, 26, n. on 6/9. 

^ As read by Talha b. Musarrif, Codex of Ibn Mas'üd, Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the history 
of the text of the Qur’an, Leiden, 1937, 111. 

5 Torrey, ‘ Three difficult passages ', 468-9. 

5 Torrey, Jewish foundation, 51, and ‘ Three difficult passages ', 470-1. 

* Arthur Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Koran, Baroda, 1938, 286. 

8 R. Brunnow, Arabische Chrestomathie, ed. August Fischer, fourth edition, Berhn, 1928, 
glossary, p. 144; A. Fischer, ‘ Eine Qorün-Interpolation ', Orientaliache Studien Theodor Nóldeke 
. . . gewidmet, ed. Carl Bezold, Gieszen, 1906, 1, 50-3. 

° Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 285-6, 
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and .Torrey, moreover, have indicated the weakness of the interpolation hypo- 
thesis by showing that the passage in question is characteristic of Muhammad's 
mode of expression and that the unusual lengthened form of the pronoun 
kiyah occurring in verse 7 would scarcely have been employed by an inter- 
polator. Besides, the whole sūra is not only one of the shortest but also one 
of the earliest proclaimed at Mecca and an interpolation would therefore have 
been easily detected. 


Jahim 

Chronologically the second word for Hell in the Qur'an, jahim is also, 
after jahannam, the second most common of the seven names. Tt is the term 
characteristic of the first Meccan period both in frequency and distribution, 
as appears from Table I. Out of a total of twenty-two references to Hell jahim 
is used ten times between the fifteenth and the thirty-fifth süras of the chrono- 
logical series of this period. The nine occurrences in the second Meccan period 
are relatively undistributed, six of them being concentrated in the fourth in 
order of its twenty-two süras—süra xxxvu—and the other three in the seventh 
and tenth of the chronological series. Even in the seventh süra of this period ? 
jahim appears in a passage è which Blachére considers as certainly belonging to 
the first Meccan period.! The word occurs twice more in Meccan sūras ë but 


TABLE I 
А Süras Süras Percentage of 
References Occurrences in containing süras con- 

Period to Hell of jahim this period jahim taining jahīm 
Ist Meccan . 22 10 48 ` 9 19 
2nd Meccan . А 34 9 22 3 14 
3rd Meccan . Р 31 1 22 1 4 
Medinian . A 37 6 24 5 21 


in passages which Bell attributes to the Medinian period, where it is also found 
in six other places. Practically, then, the use of the term is restricted. to the 
first Meccan and very early second Meccan periods and to the Medinian period. 

The meaning of jahim is clear from the context of many of the passages 
in which it is found. Kindled to intense heat f like the blazing pyre into which 
the idolaters once sought to cast Abraham (xxxvir, 95), it is exhibited to both 
wicked and-good (ххүт, 91, and LXXIX, 36). Approached by a path (хххуп, 23), 
it is a place into the middle of which the sinner is cast (xxxvu, 53, and XLIV, 47) 
and at whose bottom grows the Zaqqiim Tree with its horrible fruit (xxxvu, 62). 
In it the wicked roast (xxxvu, 163; LVI, 94; rxxxmi, 16) and after their 
draught of boiling water they return to it (хххуп, 66) to have it as a permanent 
abode (LXXIX, 39). 

The Lisän al-‘arab sums up these descriptions in the following terms: 


1 Torrey, ‘Three difficult passages’, 467; cf. J. Barth, ‘Studien zur Kritik und Exegese 
des Qorans', Der Islam, vx, 1916, 120-1. 3 Qur'ün хілу, 47 and 56. 2 Qur'an хілу, 43-59. 
4 Blachére, ор. cit., п, 172; of. Otto Spies, Der Sprachstil des Koran, Leipzig, 1940, 40. 

5 Qur'ün XXVI, 91, and xz, 7. 
ê Qurün LXXXI, 12, where the strengthened form of the verb is used. 
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* Every great fire in a chasm is a jahim . . . the jahim is the fire vehement in its 
fierce burning '.! Tabari comments that ‘ with the Arabs the jahim is burning 
coals upon one another and fire upon fire'.? Baydawi explains it as ‘ fire 
ardent from intensity ; the strength of fierce burning ' ? and ‘ the pestilential 
hot breath of fire and its smoke which are to be found in the tomb '.* Lane, 
summarizing the Muslim commentaries, defines jahim as ‘a fire burning, 
or... flaming vehemently ; . . . any fire having one part above another ;... or 
having many live coals . . . and any great fire in a pit '.? 

But the Muslim lexicons, being subsequent to the Qur’an, base their explana- 
tions in great part on its usage and on the interpretations of its commentators. 
Consequently their authority cannot always be safely invoked as evidence for 
any given sense attributed to a word before Muhammad’s time. Even Tabari’s 
citing of the pre-Islamic poet, Umayya ibn Abi '1-Salt, to illustrate his explana- 
tion of jahim * does not certainly prove that the word was in previous use. 
The editor of his commentary refuses to guarantee the genuineness of all the 
words in these verses? and Margoliouth's extreme step of rejecting all pre- 
Islamic poetry was motivated in part by its use of jahm and jahannam.® 
Those who admit some authenticity for Umayya's work even in that case 
regard him as a contemporary of Muhammad and postulate a mutual literary 
influence between the two.? 

Whatever judgment be passed on the pre-Islamic poems, it seems more 
probable that the particular term in question made its first literary appearance 
in the Qur'ün. Its first use there is as a common noun in an indefinite sense : 
* Surely: the profligates will be in a furnace (jahim)’ (Lxxxu, 14). This indefinite 
use js repeated twice in the first Meccan (LVI, 94, and Lxxırr, 12) and once 
early in the second Meccan period (xxxvir, 95). In the last text the word 
does not refer to Hell at all, but rather to a blazing furnace in which the idolaters 
wished to punish Abraham. 

The word itself is apparently a syncopated form of the Ethiopic gahannam— 
with the final syllable lengthened into 7 for the sake of assonance. Even before 
the Prophet's time the original Ethiopie expression as used by the unschooled 
Abyssinian slaves and merchants of Mecca and al-Yaman may have undergone 
some sort of modification analogous to that by which the Latin parabola 
became the French parole and the Italian parola. 'The substitution of the 
strongly aspirated № in jahim for the weak h of jahannam, though less common 


1 Lísüm al-‘arab, x1v, 351. 2 Tabari, op. cit., XXI, 48. 3 Baydawi, op. cit., v, 8. 
4 ibid., 116. 5 E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, Book 1, Part 2, p. 384, col. I. 
5 Tabari, op. cit., 1, 410. 7 ibid., note. 


3 D. S. Margoliouth, ‘ The origins of Arabic poetry ’, JRAS, 1925, 436-7, and Margoliouth, 
The relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the rise of Islam, London, 1924, 72, Cf. Henri 
Fleisch, Introduction à l'étude des langues sémitiques, Paris, 1947, 99, n. 2. 

° T. Frank-Kamenetzky, Untersuchungen uber das Verhaltnis der dem Umajja b. Abi s Salt 
zugeschriebenen Gedichte zum Qoran, Kirchhain, 1911, 48. See also J. W. Hirschberg, Jüdische 
und christliche Lehren in vor- und fruhislamischen Arabien, Cracow, Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, 
1939, 77, and Friedrich Schulthess, Umajja 1bn Abi s Salt: die unter seinem Namen uberlieferten 
Gedichfragmente gesammelt und uberseizt, Leipzig, 1911, 51. 
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than the process in the reverse direction, is nevertheless a recognized pheno- 
menon in Semitic languages, and the affinity of nün and mim would facilitate 
the kind of syncopation found in the present instance." Muhammad’s liking 
for assonance and the requirements of rhyme led him on other occasions to 
invent sonorous endings or even entire words. He seemed particularly attracted 
by the termination im and its rhyming (in Arabic verse) counterpart in, among 
the commonest in the language, which are to be seen in a number of terms first 
found in the Qur'àn and to-day generally regarded as coined, in whole or in part, 
by its author; for example, fasnim (LXXX, 27), a fountain of Paradise, 
Ibrahim (uxxxvu, 18), sijjin (ихххїп, 7-8), and llyásin (xxxvu, 130)—all, 
like jahim, originating in süras of the first and early second Meccan periods.? 
The faîl pattern too, with its lengthened second syllable, is appropriate here, 
as it is used with nominal forms expressing sound and intensity 5—both 
associated with the Hell of the Qur’an.* 

The Qur’anic jahim in its various contexts likewise preserves the association 
which the Hebrew gé-hinnóm (whence the Ethiopie gahannam) possessed in 
Rabbinic and apocryphal writings pre-dating Islam. Rabbinic literature often 
designated gé-hinném as a furnace because of the terminology of Isaias xxxi, 9, 
and Malachias iv, 1.5 The Midrash regards the ‘smoking furnace’ seen by 
Abram (Genesis xv, 17) as gé-hinném.® The apocryphal 4 Esdras which, 
translated into Syriac at an early date,’ strongly influenced the apocalyptic 
writings of Syriac Christianity, uses ‘ the furnace of Gehenna’ in a verse that 
vaguely recalls certain passages in the Qur'an : ‘ The furnace of Gehenna shall 
be made manifest, and over against it the Paradise of delight ’.® 

Since Muhammad regarded jahim, not as a proper name, but as a common 
indefinite noun, and since the apparent prototype of the word was associated 
in the Midrash with Abraham, it is not surprising to find jam used in the 
Qur'àn (xxxvir, 95) for the blazing furnace of Rabbinic literature ° into which 


1 On the interchange of Л and h and the affinity of nin and mim see William Wright, Lectures 
on the comparatwe grammar of the Semitic languages, Cambridge, 1890, 47, 66, 68. 

? For fasnim see Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 91-2, for Ibrahim, ibid., 45-6, for sijjin, ibid., 
165, for Ilyasin, A. Mingana, ‘ Syriac influence on the style of the Kur'an ', Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, x1 1, 1927, 83. Other examples of coined expressions with a 
similarly lengthened ending are Hàrün and Qériin (for Aaron and Core), Yājūj and Мајај (for 
Gog and Magog), and “/вй (paired with Asa, for Jesus and Moses), iblis (for diabolos), injil 
(proximately from the Ethiopic wangél and ultimately from the Greek evangelion). See Jeffery, 
Mingana, and Ahrens, opp. cit., under the respective terms. 

3 William Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language, revised by W. R. Smith and M. J. de 
Goeje, third edition, Cambridge, 1933, 1, 113 and 136-7. 

4 cf. Qur'àn хуп, 7. 

5 Strack—Billerbeck, op. cit., 1, 673, 1 on Matt. xiii, 42. 

5 ibid. 

? See Bruno Violet, ed., Die Esra-Apokalypse (IV. Esra), Leipzig, 1910, p. xxix. 

8 4 Ezra vii, 36, in R. H. Charles, The apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1913, п, 583; and compare Qur’dn xxvi, 90-1; хуш, 100; rxxix, 36. 

? See Louis Ginzberg, The legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1925-47, 1, 201, and the Targum 
of Jonathan on Gen. xi, 28: M. Altschueler, ed., Die aramacischen Bibel-Versionen : Targum 
Jonatan Ben ' Uzij'el . . ., Wien and Leipzig, 1909, x, 57. 
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the idolaters are said to have cast Abraham. Another allusion in the Qur’an 
to the same event contains a passage (xxi, 69) that corresponds textually to 
the words of the Jewish legend. Christian writers? refer to the same story 
long before the time of Muhammad and the Syriac church is said to have com- 
memorated Abraham’s trial by fire on 25 January.? 

If jahim is not the Arabic syncopation of gahannam, then there must be 
supposed the coincidental occurrence in Arabic, alone of the Semitic languages,* 
of a radical jhm corresponding in sense with gahannam. But gahannam repre- 
sents the compounded Hebrew form gé-hinnóm whose elements, ‘ valley’ and 
the proper name ‘ Hinnom ° or ‘ Ennom ', in themselves bear no relation to 
the meaning ‘ Hell’. The association is historical and arose in Hebrew from the 
idolatrous practice of immolating children in a furnace situated in the Valley 
of Hinnom near Jerusalem. 

It is highly probable, then, that jahtm is an Arabic approximation of the 
Ethiopic gahannam, which approximation Muhammad employed in the first 
years of his mission. When his monotheistic preaching began to attract more 
attention and even to gain some converts in Mecca—whose polytheistic 
sanctuaries were an economic asset—opposition and criticism mounted. Some 
of the criticism may well have taken the form of ridicule at his corrupted 
pronunciation of what the better informed of his critics knew was a foreign 
word, And so toward the end of the first Meccan period new terms for Hell 
begin to make their appearance. One of these, saqar,’ is clearly a substitution 
for jahtm whose long termination is demanded by the rhyming scheme of the 
surrounding verses. Ndéldeke regards other alterations in this verse as later 
clarifications,’ but the more probable reason for this substitution is that 
Muhammad was now beginning to abandon the use of jahim because of the 
criticism that this corruption of the Ethiopic original had received from his 
adversaries. 

According to the data furnished by the chronology of the Qur’an, this 
abandonment of the term did not occur suddenly, but over a period of a year 
or more, toward the end of the first Meccan and the beginning of the second 
Meccan periods. It is near the end of the second Meccan period, in fact, that 

1 See Max Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur semitrschen Sagenkunde, Leiden, 1893, 129. 

2 e.g., St. Jerome, Divina bibliotheca, Lib. Ezrae (PL, ххүш, col. 1496), and St. Augustine, 
De civitate Dei, lib. xvi, c. 15, 1 (PL, XLI, col. 495). Ahrens (op. cit., 185) gives other references. 

з See Thomas Hyde, Historia religwnis veterum Persarum. (second edition, Oxford, 1760), 
71-2. The event seems also to have been celebrated on 20 January—see ° Abraham °. Diction- 
naire de la Bible, ed. Е. Vigouroux, Paris, 1895, x, col. 82, and cf. the mistranslation of Ur m 
2 Esdras ix, 7. 

4 No Semitic root resembling that of jahm has a related sense. Jhm (with a lightly aspirated h) 
means ‘ to be disagreeable’. See G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres Sud-Sémitiques, Louvain, 1934, 
т, 58, and compare the Arabic jaham ° to meet one with a frown’. 

5 Qur'ün Lxxtv, 43. Chronologically this sūra follows immediately on sūra Lxxx, where 
jahim last occurs in this period. 

6 See Fr. Buhl, ‘ Al-Kor’in’, Encyclopédie de V Islam, Paris, 1913-38, xr, 1128. 


7 Theodor Noldeke and Friedrich Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, second edition, Leipzig, 
1909-38, тп, 78, n. 3. 
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he is first accused of using the services of mentors, but the instruction had 
probably been going on for some time before it was discovered. After the early 
second Meccan period jahim disappears completely from the Qur'àn for five 
or six years—to reappear only in Medinian süras. The one occurrence of the 
word in a süra of the third Meccan period (xz, 7) is in a passage belonging to the 
Medinian period and later inserted into this chapter.? 

Why did Muhammad resume the use of jahim in the Medinian period ? 
In seeking the answer to this question it must be kept in mind that the Prophet 
in the first Meccan period drew on what he believed was the primitive mono- 
theism of the Arabs made concrete in the practices of Hanifism. The sūras 
of this period resemble, in their initial oaths, their rhymed prose and vivid 
poetical descriptions, the preaching of the old Arabian kuhhdn or soothsayers. 
This primitive monotheism seems to account for much of the material here 
found which is common to Syriac Christianity and Judaism. Muhammad 
almost certainly did not recognize his borrowings for what they were but 
uttered his oracles in the terminology that he had learned in his environment. 

Jakim does not occur in the third Meccan period when Muhammad as a 
propagandist sought to conciliate the Jews and Christians. In Medina, where 
he realized that his hopes of gaining their allegiance were vain, Jewish criticism 
drove him back to the Arabian foundation of his early preaching.’ It is notable 
that in this final stage of his mission jahim always occurs in a stereotyped 
phrase, ‘the fellows of the furnace ’,4 never found-elsewhere, and four out of 
six times this set phrasing is itself part of a fixed form : ‘ Those who have been 
unbelieving and who have treated our verses as lies (or ‘ have striven to make 
our verses ineffective ’) are the fellows of the furnace '.5 This readoption of the 
word, now in consecrated formulas, would seem to be a stubborn attempt to 
re-emphasize its revealed character despite the ridicule it may previously have 
met with from critics of his preaching. 


Sair 

The Qur’anic term for Hell which occurs third in approximate order of time 
is sa Tr. It is found sixteen times in all four periods, but in total occurrence 
and widest distribution it is a word of the third Meccan period and of the 
Medinian period, as is evident from Table П, 


TABL П 
Süras Süras Percentage of 
References Occurrences in containing вйгаз con- 
Period to Hell of sa‘ir this period sea ir taining sa‘ir 
18 Meccan . i 22 2 48 2 4 
2nd Meccan . К 34 4 22 2 9 
3rd Meccan . A 31 5 22 5 23 
Medinian . $ 37 5 24 4 17 


1 Qur'ün xxv, 6 and 6; of. Qur’in хут, 105 (early third Meccan). 

2 Bell, op. cit., п, 468, and Blachére, op. cit., п, 482-3, n. 7; 485, n. 15. 

з Johann Fick, ‘ Die Originalitat des arabischen Propheten °, ZDMG, xo, 1936, 515-25. 
4 Qur'àn ип, 113; v, 13; v, 88; 1x, 114; xxm, 50; туп, 18. 

5 Qur'ün v, 13; v, 88; xxm, 50; LVO, 18. 
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The fo^il pattern here has a passive meaning, as is usual for verbal adjectives 
with a corresponding transitive verb." This is noted in the Lisän where sa'ir 
is compared to dahin ‘anointed’, and sari ‘thrown down’, and is said to be 
equivalent to the past passive participle mas‘ūra ' kindled '.* As used in the 
Qur'àn за“ is not a proper name but а common noun, and in eight of its sixteen 
occurrences it is used indefinitely. The word is triptote or fully declined like 
similar words of genuine Arabic origin. 

As with jahim, so also with sa, the dictionaries and commentators deter- 
mine the meaning of the word almost exclusively from the Qur'àn and so are 
not reliable guides to any sense it may have had in pre-Islamic times. According 
to the context of the passages in which it is found in the Qur'àn the sar 
is a means of punishment (LXXVI, 4) which God prepares (xxv, 12, and xxx, 64) 
as a torment for the demons (LXVII, 5) and the infidels (хуи, 13). For them 
Hell will suffice as a sa‘tr (гу, 58) under the sufferings of whose heat (rv, 11) 
they will beg for annihilation (Lxxxiv, 12). But instead God will make them 
taste this torment of the sar (xxxtv, 11) and will even increase a sa ir for them 
(хуп, 99). Moreover, like Paradise, the sar is a place (хит, 5) to which Satan 
summons (xxxi, 20) and guides the unjust (xxm, 4) to dwell with their damned 
companions (LXVII, 10 f., and xxxv, 6). From the form of the word, therefore, 
and from its context sa‘tr would seem to mean ‘a fiercely kindled flame’ 
and ‘the place of fiercely kindled flame’ reserved as a punishment for the 
unjust. 

This twofold sense is confirmed by the /4вй% and by the commentators : 
* А fire fiercely blazing’ 4; ‘ a fire which is kindled and blazes up’ 5; ‘a name 
for Gehenna construed with a relationship of place’ 5; ' the furnace of the fire 
of God kindled against those dwelling therein, namely, the infidels ’." Lane 
merely summarizes these sources. The variant form suur which appears in 
a verse attributed to Umayya in context with two other terms, ‘ chains’ and 
* manacles', found in sūra LXXVI, verse 4, Schulthess interprets as ' heat ',? 
but the verse is more probably not genuine.!? 

As for the origin of sa‘tr, its regular triptote form and the absence of the 
formula, mà adrüka mà, associated in the Qur’in with unusual words, urge 
the conclusion that it is a native Arabic term familiar to Muhammad’s hearers. 
An attempt has been made to derive it from Se‘, a Biblical name for part of 
the country of Edom. But against this is the fact that the Arabic triliteral 
sr with its sense of ‘spread (fire or disease)’, ‘do generally’, ‘go about’, 
and in the passive ‘ to be blasted by a hot wind’, ‘ to be furious’, has Syriac 


1 Wright, Grammar,1,136. ® Lisén al-‘arab, ут, 30-1; cf. Lane, op. cit., Bk. т, Pt. 4, 1363-4. 


3 Lisün, vi, 30-1. * Baydawi, op. cit., 1v, 168. 5 Tabari, op. cit., xxr, 50. 
€ Bayd&wi, op. cit., rv, 90. ° Tabari, op. cıt., XXV, 7. 8 Lane, op. cit., Bk. т, Pt. 4, 1363-4. 
9 Schulthess, op. cit., 56, 114. 10 Hirschberg, op. cit., 74-5. 


п Hugo Winckler, ‘ Arabisch-semitisch-orientalisch °, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft, 1901, 176, n. 1. A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1869, 
H, 217, n. 1, also doubts that the word is Arabic. 
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and Hebrew cognates." It would seem, then, that the root is Arabic of primitive 
Semitic origin and that sar was introduced into the Qur'àn either to foster 
variety in the saj‘ common in the Meccan periods or, as a genuine Arabie term 
familiar to his hearers, to replace jahim when this term came under criticism 
as an ignorant mispronunciation of a foreign word. Baydawi suggests the 
former reason? but both may have prompted the introduction of the word 
toward the middle of the first Meccan period. 

The passage in which вау first occurs (LXXXIV, 12) may be a subsequent 
addition to its preceding context as Bell suggests,? as the term is next found 
very much later (LXXVI, 4)—in the thirty-fourth out of forty-eight süras 
proclaimed in the first Meccan period. The key to its use would, then, be 
Muhammad's abandonment of jahim which is most prominent in the first 
Meccan period and completely absent from the third,* while sa^ is infrequent 
in the first and second Meccan periods but more common thereafter. 


Jahannam 

Jahannam, which is the next name for Hell to occur in the ordering of the 
süras in approximate temporal sequence, is characteristic of every period of the 
Prophet’s mission but the earliest. Although it appears five times in various 
süras attributed to the first Meccan period, yet modern critics regard these 
texts as later insertions, 


Tasxe Ш : 

Süras Süras Percentage of 

References Occurrences in containing sūras contain- 

Period to Hell ofjahannam this period jahannam ing jahannam 
Ist Meccan . A 22 5 48 5 10 
2nd Meccan . i 34 21 22 13 59 
3rd Meccan . є 31 25 22 12 54 
Medinian * " 37 26 24 9 37 


Besides the reasons they advance for this opinion an intrinsic argument 
can be drawn from the chronology of the sūras. Forty-eight of these, according 
to Blachére’s arrangement, are attributed to the first Meccan period. In the 
first twenty-one, other terms, hawiya, jahim, and ват, are used six times to 


1 اء‎ (se‘ar) * to visit", ‘to do’, ‘ to sow’, and ¬ (sa ór) * to roar’, “© to storm °, ‘ to be 


troubled ’, * to rage’. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, second edition, Halle, 1928, p. 488 A, 
associates the Syriac and Arabic roots. 

2 Baydawi, op. cit., v, 82, in commenting on Qur'an XLVII, 13. 

3 Bell, op. cit., п, 645. Noldeke-Schwally make it twenty-ninth in chronological order and 
Rodwell thirty-third. 

4 If Bell, op. cit., п, 468, and Blachére, op. cit., п, 482, 483, n. 7, and 485, n. 15, are correct in 
making Qur'án xL, 7, a Medinian verse inserted here. 

5 For Qur'ün Li, 18, see Bell, op. cit., п, 535; Sprenger, op. cit., 1, 543; апа Blachére, 
op. cit., IH, 47, n. Bell, 1, 550, n. 4, makes Qur'an Lv, 43, a later alteration and Blachére, и, 74, 
cites authorities who put the whole sūra much later than the first Meccan period. Qur'ün 
xxxvi, 21, according to Bell, rz, 629-30, would be part of a passage added to the first draft 
of this sūra. Blachére, п, 120, Bell, п, 646-7, and Noldeke, п, 3, agree in making Qur'àn LXXXV, 10, 
later than its context ; and Blachére, п, 119, n. 24, and Bell, п, 655, pass the same judgment on. 
Qur'an LXXXIX, 24, 
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indicate Hell, but jahannam does not appear. It does occur in the twenty- 
second, the twenty-sixth, and the twenty-eighth of the series, but in the next 
thirteen süras, the twenty-ninth to the forty-first, although Hell is mentioned 
ten times, jahannam is never used to designate it. After two recurrences in the 
forty-second and forty-third süras in chronological order, it disappears from 
the next twelve sūras, the forty-fourth to the fifty-fifth, in which twelve, 
however, other terms for Hell occur nine times. Hence there is added reason to 
believe that all the occurrences of jahannam in siiras of the first Meccan period 
are due to later insertions made by Muhammad at the time of their revision. 
From this it would follow that jahannam was not used—and probably not known 
in this correct form—by Muhammad until the eighth süra of the second Meccan 
period or the fifty-sixth in absolute chronology. 

Immediately before the first occurrence of jahannam (in the eighth süra 
of the second Meccan period) Muhammad uses jahim, its Arabicized counterpart, 
no less than eight times in succession. Now it is known that in this second 
Meccan period the Prophet’s opponents, seeing in his successes a growing menace 
to the religious hegemony of Mecca, no longer limited themselves to ridicule, 
but began to attack on intellectual grounds his right to а hearing.? The better 
informed among them would not have failed to notice several successive occur- 
rences of jahim and would have brought up such ignorance of fundamental 
religious terminology to impugn his authority as a religious teacher. It was 
about this time too, in A.D. 615 and 616, that increasing persecution in Mecca 
forced the emigration of several hundred of Muhammad's followers to Christian 
Abyssinia. These closer relations with Abyssinian Christianity, which are said 
to have occasioned the sixtieth süra (Qur'àn xix, in which only jahannam is 
used to signify Hell), would have enabled the Prophet to acquire additional 
information and at the same time would have imposed on him greater exactness 
in terminology. 

By this time too, when jahannam first makes its appearance in his vocabu- 
lary,?? Muhammad had begun to obtain more accurate information about the 
contents of Scripture—and, it may be assumed, of religious terminology in 
general. By the sixty-eighth süra (xxv, 5 f.) near the end of the second Meccan 
period, his adversaries had discovered that he was consulting mentors, and by 
the beginning of the third Meccan period, in the seventy-fifth süra (хут, 105), 
they had succeeded in ferreting out the identity of at least one informer—a 
foreigner, with an imperfect knowledge of Arabic—probably an Abyssinian 


1 There are three smaller intervals in which jahannam is not used, 1.е., from the eighty- 
fourth to the eighty-seventh, from the hundredth to the hundred and first, and in the hundred 
and fifteenth and hundred and sixteenth süras, but these briefer intervals can be explained by 
insertions of earlier matter into later süras or by exigencies of rhyme, or both. That Muhammad 
did revise his revelations is admitted to-day even by Blachére, op. cit., 1, 21, who 18 conservative 
in this matter. See Jeffery, Materials, introd., p. 5, Buhl, Encyclop. de PIslam, rr, 1126, and 
К. Bell, The origin of Islam in its Christian environment, London, 1926, 66. 

2 See Blachére, op. cit., п, 181. 

* At about the time of the promulgation of the fifty-seventh süra (Qur'àn xx). Bell, Origin 
of Islam, 112-13. 
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Christian slave." Given the care that Muhammad must have used to keep 
secret his use of mentors, this instruction had very likely been in progress for 
some time—even from the time of the first use of jahannam in the early part 
of the second Meccan period. Therefore the need for greater accuracy imposed 
by the circumstances of this period of his preaching and the means of attaining 
that accuracy would have led the Prophet to adopt jahannam, the fuller and 
more accurate expression of its Arabicized counterpart, jahim, which had 
satisfied his purposes up to this time. 

The very form of jahannam indicates its identity as a foreign loan-word. 
It is quadriliteral, diptote, and feminine; and in its 77 occurrences in the 
Qur'àn it is always used as a proper name without the article. It is now uni- 
versally admitted to be a borrowing, immediately from the Ethiopic gahannam— 
which may have been current in Mecca in Muhammad's time ?—and ultimately 
from the Hebrew gé-hinnóm;? ‘ the valley of Hinnom ’, where in former times 
children were burned alive in honour of the Phoenician god Moloch.* The word 
in a slightly modified form is often used to designate the Hell of the damned 
in the New Testament 5 and in Syriac Christian writings current in the sixth 
century. Its analogous sense in contemporary Rabbinic sources has already 
been noted. . 

As used in the Qur'àn, jahannam is associated with a number of fixed 
expressions. One that occurs often during the third Meccan and the Medinian 
periods is 05 or sã’, ‘ what a wretched °,? to which are suffixed several nouns, 
such as masir ‘a place of arrival ’,8 mawa ° a shelter ',? mathwa ‘ a lodging °’, 
and mihàd ‘a bed’. Unbelievers are promised no less than nine times that 
they will ‘remain in it forever’ 19 and five times that God will fill jahannam 
to the top with them.!? 

But the vast humiliation in store for the unfaithful is perhaps the most 


1 ibid., 105, 115. 

2 But Rudolph’s proof for this—its use by Umayya ibn Abi 'l-Salt—is not conclusive. Sea 
Wilhelm Rudolph, Die Abhängigkeit des Qorans von Judentum und Christentum, Stuttgart, 
1922, 34. ; 

з See Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 106. Besides Nóldeke and the other authorities referred 
to by Jeffery, Ahrens, ZDMG, uxxxiv, 1930, 22, and Ейск, ZDMG, xc, 1936, 520, and n. 1, 
hold this derivation. ` 

1 2 Esdras xi, 30, Josue xv, 8, and, in reference to the practice of human sacrifice, 4 Kings 
xxiii, 10, and Jeremias vii, 31-2. 

5 For example, Matt. v, 20; x, 28; and Luke xii, 5. 

в Oscar Braun, * Beitráge zur Geschichte der Eschatologie in den syrischen Kirchen °’, Zeié- 
schrift fur katholische Theologie, хут, 1892, 303. 

7 For example, Qur'àn rr, 166; Iu, 196 ; vi, 16; xu, 18; xvi 31; xxxvi, 56; XL, 76, 
etc. 

5 For example, Qur’an 1v, 99; Iv, 115; XLVI, 6. 

® For example, Qur'ün ш, 156; ту, 99; 1x, 96; ete. 

10 e.g., Qur'àn xxix, 68; xxxix, 33; xxxix, 61. 

1 eg., Qurin п, 202; m, 10; уп, 39; xm, 18; ete. 

1? Qur'ün ту, 95; IY, 167; Ix, 64; Ix, 69; xxm,105; xxxix,72; xum, 74; Lxxn,24; 
xcvi, D. 

13 Qur'ün YH, 17; хі, 120; xxxn, 18; xxxvnr, 85; L, 29. 
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impressive feature of jahannam. This spirit-crushing debasement is a theme 
to whieh the Prophet returns again and again especially in the süras of the 
second Meccan period. More than any other torture of the Qur'anic Hell it 
shows his knowledge of the proud Arab soul which can tolerate any suffering 
but contempt. ‘ We will herd them together’, God is made to say repeatedly 
(хуп, 99; xix, 69; xxv, 36), ‘dragging them in on their faces (хуп, 99, and 
xxv, 36). On that day jahannam will be brought near (LXXXIX, 24) and We 
will put them on their knees around it (x1x, 69), blind, dumb, and deaf.! There 
they shall bear its heat,? cast aside,? cursed (xvir, 41), disgraced,4 while down 
upon his ruined companion in the midst of the fierce flame shall the just man 
gaze (XXXVI, 49-54). 

Certain aspects of these descriptions of the humiliations of Hell have 
interesting parallels in the writings of St. Ephraem. In two of his eschatological 
sermons Ephraem exclaims : 


* What tears and sighs shall we pour forth when . . . we gaze upon the 
fearful torments brought near and in the midst of them . . . all the spirits of 
men . . . trembling on their knees and falling on their faces in humble 
entreaty.' 5 
‘Then [the unjust], cast forth from the tribunal, shall be herded off by 
cruel angels and, beaten, shall be thrust aside. . . . Often shall they turn 
to see the just and . . . the beauties of Paradise and their acquaintances 
there.’ 6 
‘ But the just will see in the abyss of darkness the bitter torments of the 
wicked children of the left hand.’ ? 
Realistic details of the same kind are to be found in the Ethiopic version of 
the apocryphal Apocalypse of Peter: * And hard by this place of torment shall 
be men and women dumb and blind. ... They shall crowd one upon another, 
and fall upon coals of unquenchable fire.’ 8 

‘Gahannam ( jahannam as written in Arabic), the correct form of the Ethiopic 
loan-word, would, then, have been substituted for jahim under the pressure 
of circumstances in the second Meccan period. For the last two-thirds of this 
period and for both subsequent periods it is by far the most frequent term for 
Hell, being used always as a proper name. The correction was probably sug- 
gested by the mentor or mentors to whom the Qur'àn twice implicitly refers. 


1 Qur'an xvn, 99. Summ ‘ deaf’ has also the humiliating connotation of made no account 
of’. 

2 Qurün xvi, 19; xxxvim, 56; уш, 9. 

з Qur’an уп, 17; xvn, 19; xvm, 41. 

4 Qur'àn уп, 17 and 19. 

5 St. Ephraem Syrus, ‘In secundum Domini adventum ', Opera omnia . . . Graece, Syriace 
et Latine, Roma, 1732-46, п, 194-5. 

8 ibid., 200. 

7 St. Ephraem Syrus, ‘Sermo de reprehensione ', Sancti Ephraem Syri hymni et sermones, 
ed. Thomas Joseph Lamy, Mechlin, 1882-1902, 11, 373, 1. 9. 

8 Montague Rhodes James, The apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1926, 517. 
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These were also able to provide further details concerning the infernal torments 
which Muhammad adapted to his purposes and incorporated into the imagina- 
tive descriptions of Hell that are common in the second and third Meccan 
periods. 

Гага 

The term for Hell following on jahannam is laşa. The word is comparable ` 
from several points of view to the six other names for Hell found in the Qur'àri. 
Like all the others it occurs in the early years of Muhammad's preaching, this 
particular name being found in the thirty-third (Lxx, 15) of the forty-eight 
sūras of the first Meccan period ; like hawiya and hutama it is used only on one 
occasion; and finally, like sa ir, sagar, and hutama, it seems to be one of the 
substitutes which begin to appear at about this time for the previously favoured 
term jahim. The reason could have been a desire for variety, as Baydawi 
remarks of sa tr, but it would also, and especially, have been the need of 
escaping the criticism which the use of jahim was now beginning to arouse. 

The Arabic dictionaries define the word as a ‘ fiercely blazing flame ’, which 
agrees well with the attribute ascribed to it in the verse immediately following 
(Lxx, 16), ‘stripping off the members’. As it is found in the Qur'àn in an 
indeclinable and definite form of feminine gender, Muslim sources regard it as 
a proper name for Hell,” indicating the fiercest of all its fires. By associating the 
noun lazà with the verb in its fifth form, talazza ‘ to blaze fiercely °, in which. 
it is found elsewhere in the Qur'àn (xcu, 14) and also in a verse attributed to 
Umayya ibn Abi ’1-Salt,? the Lisan implies that lazàá is a genuine Arabic term 
and not a foreign loan-word like some of the other Qur’anic names for Hell.* 
Brockelmann confirms its origin from the common Semitic stock by making 
it a cognate of the Syriac lefd ‘ to sharpen or inflame '.* 

It would seem then, that Muhammad adopted an Arabic term, known to 
his hearers but not in common use, and, by giving it a definite form, made it 
into a proper name. By so doing he emphasized the severity of the punishment 
that had been mockingly questioned by the unbeliever and his companions 
referred to in the preceding verses. 

As lazd is here indeclinable, the commentators ask whether it should be taken 
in the accusative case in apposition with ‘it’ (ha), the subject (governed by the 
introductory particle inna), or whether it should be regarded as the predicate 
of a nominal sentence.® The latter alternative is more probable, so that the 
sense of süra Lxx, verses 15 to 18, would be : 

* By no means [shall the wrongdoer escape punishment]; it [the divine 
judgment of the previous verses] is Fierceflame which strips off the members ; 


. 1 See p. 457, n. 2, supra. 
2 e.g., Tabari, op. cit., xxix, 47 (on Qur'ün LXX, 15), and Lisan al-‘arab, xx, 114. 
3 Umayya ibn Abi ’]-Salt, хі, 3; Schulthess, op. cit., 50, 107. 
4 Lisün, loc. cit. 
5 Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, second edition, p. 365 A. 
8 'Tabari, op. cit., xxix, 47, and Baydawi, op. cit., v, 151. 
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it shall claim him who hath turned his back and gone off, amassing and 
hoarding up.’ 


Sagar 

Near the end of the first Meccan period in the thirty-sixth of its forty- 
eight sūras, a new name for Hell, sagar, appears three times (LXXIV, 26; 
LXXIV, 27; LXXIV, 43), and a fourth and last time in the second of the twenty-two 
sūras of the second Meccan period (Liv, 48). In the earlier two-thirds of the first 
Meccan period jahim was the ordinary term for Hell, but in the last third, 
for reasons already mentioned, a number of other expressions begin to appear— 
sagar among them. 

Two intrinsic arguments confirm the character of saqar in sūra LXXIV, 
verse 26, as a newly introduced substitute : first, the occurrence in the following 
verse of ma adraka mà, the formula for introducing the explanation of a new and 
unfamiliar term," and, second, its use later in the same sūra (LXXIV, 43) as an 
emendation of the original jahim. From force of habit Muhammad here seems 


to have slipped back into the use of the older term which, as previously noted, 


is demanded by the rhyming scheme. In a later revision of the süra he removed 
it in order to substitute the newer term sagar but left the surrounding verses 
in their original form.? 

There has been much speculation about the origin of the expression both 
among the early Muslim commentators and among modern Orientalists. 
Baydawi, following an opinion of Abii Bakr, believes it to be an Arabic word 
derived from the verb sagar, because it is a fire that 'scorches' or, as the 
Lisän explains, ‘ dissolves bodies and souls ’.3 Nevertheless in this, as in similar 
cases, it is equally probable that the verb is derived from the noun.* It is 
true that the noun occurs in a verse attributed to Umayya ibn Abi 'l-Salt,* 
ostensibly pre-Islamic, but Frank-Kamenetzky and Hirschberg, while admitting 
the genuineness of some of Umayya's work, reject as spurious this and similar 
verses which clearly show Qur’anic influence.? Torrey” thinks that the word 
may have been coined by Muhammad himself, while Bell ® suspects a foreign 
borrowing. This last opinion is shared by Sprenger? who regards sagar as an 
Arabicized form of the Latin sacrum f sacred ' and makes süra LXXIV a product 
of the third Meccan period dating from the year A.D. 620-1. 

The theory that sees in sagar a foreign borrowing is old in Islam. The 


1 See p. 449, n. 3, supra. 

2 See Buhl, Encyc. de Islam, 11, 1128, and Noldeke-Schwally, op. ort., 89. Sprenger (op. cit., 
т, 558, n. 1) also regards sagar ın süra LIV, verse 48, as a later interpolation. 

з Baydüwi, ор. cit., v, 108 (on Qur'àn Ілу, 48), and Lisan, vi, 37. 

* See Wright, Grammar, 1, 106. 

5 Umayya ibn Abi 'l-Salt, xvix, 9; Schulthess, op. cit., 56. 

6 Frank-Kamenetzky, op. cit., 48; Hirschberg, op. cit., 77, 162. 

1 Torrey, * Three difficult passages’, 471. 

в Bell, Qur'àn, п, 547, n. 3. 

? Sprenger, op. cit., п, 113, n. 1. 
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Lisün refers to it as found in the Hadith and gives it as one of the opinions of 
Abii Bakr. For extrinsic reasons, then, the theory is highly probable, and this 
probability is increased by the form of the word itself and the formalized 
explanation accompanying its first use in the Qur'àn. Like foreign loan-words 
in general, sagar is a diptote of feminine gender and is used as a proper name, 
as has been noted by the author of the Lisän and by the commentator Tabari.* 

That the word was unfamiliar to his audience is evident from the Prophet's 
use of the formula mà adrüka mà saqar ' what shall make thee know what 
saqar (is)’, commonly used in the Qur’an to introduce such words, as has 
already been noted. At this time the use of a foreign word unknown to his 
audience was especially convenient to Muhammad, since it would put him 
beyond the reach of the kind of criticism that had been levelled at his use of 
jahim, whose original Ethiopic form was known to some of his critics. 

Instead of the unlikely derivation from the Latin sacrum hazarded by 
Sprenger, however, sagar is more probably, like most other foreign borrowings 


of Muhammad, an Arabicized form of a Syriac word, in this case shegarà (lae), 


the ‘ raging fire’ or ‘ flame’ used by St. Ephraem in his reference to Daniel's 
account of the three children in the fiery furnace.? 

That the Prophet did not make saqar a more common epithet is probably 
to be attributed, first, to his preference for the weightier word jahannam 
in the early second Meccan period when sagar last occurs ; second, to its being 
a foreign word unassimilated into Arabic ; and third, to its short vowel termina- 
tion which made it less suitable to the rhymed prose of the Meccan süras 
than the more sonorous and more commonly used sair. 


Hutama ` 

The name for Hell last in approximate time order, al-hutama, is found in 
süra Огу, verses 4 and 5—the thirty-ninth of the forty-eight süras of the first 
Meccan period. Several modern Orientalists have ventured an explanation of 
this isolated term. Sprenger notes that it is one of the many names for Hell 
used by Muhammad at about this time and suggests the meaning of a ‘ vehement 
fire’ given by the lexicographers.* Grimme sees in the word the fundamental 
meaning of ‘ crushing’ and regards it as a bold image, intentionally obscure 
and used to bring into vivid relief the notion of Hell. According to Blachére 
it is derived from a root meaning ' to consume’ and is probably a proper name 
and a Qur’anic creation.® 

The Muslim commentator Tabari explains al-hutama as one of the names 

1 Lisän, vi, 37, cited by Lane, op. cit., Bk. 1, Pt. 4, 1379, col. 2, s.v. sagar. 

2 Lisän, loc. cit, and Tabari, op. cit., xxix, 99 (on Qur'an rxxiv, 26) and xxvm, 65 (on 
Qur’an riv, 48). 

з S. Ephraem Syrus, Opera omnia... Graece, Syriace et Latine, Roma, 1732-46, пт, 459, 1. 33 
(of. ibid., тп, 634, 1. 25, and 635, 1. 4, and the Syriac version of Daniel iii, 22, where the same 
Syriac root is employed). 

4 Sprenger, op. cit., п, lll,n.l. 5 Hubert Grimme, Mohammed, Münster, 1892-5, т, 18, n. 1. 

ê Blachére, op. cit., п, 112, n. 4. 
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of Hell-fire, so called because it breaks everything thrown into it, and he notes 
that the same name is given to a gluttonous man." Baydàwi ? adds nothing to 
this, but Lane's article, after repeating Tabari's explanation, goes on to make 
al-hutama ‘the fourth stage of Hell: or a gate of Hell ’,® in accordance with 
the opinion of the later Muslim exegetes. 

The Arabic lexicons derive hutama from the root hatam ‘ to break’ or ‘ to 
smash’, which appears to have no cognates of related meaning in the other 
Semitic languages which might have influenced the Prophet’s vocabulary. It 
seems to be a genuine Arabic word, followed here (crv, 5) by the Qur'anic 
formula, ma adraka mà, introducing the explanation of an unusual term, only 
because it was regarded by the Prophet as a bold and possibly obscure metaphor. 
Its most probable meaning in this passage is that of © glutton’ or © great eater’ 
suggested by Tabari and the Muslim lexicographers,* and Muhammad seems 
to have intended it as a proper name. Thus the sense of the first six verses of 
siira сту might be rendered somewhat as follows : ^ 

* Woe to every backbiter, every winking slanderer, who gathers wealth 
and counts it up, who reckons that his riches have made him eternal. By 
no means ! Most certainly shall he be flung into the Great Eater. And what 
will make thee know what the Great Eater is * God's kindled fire.’ 

This sense of ' great eater’ or ‘glutton’ is substantiated by the context 
of the present passage and by expressions of associated meaning used of Hell 
in several subsequent Meccan süras. In the same verse with al-hutama is found 
in its most emphatic form the contemptuous verb nabadh ‘ to fling’, with its 
connotation of indifference and rejection. Like the evil-doers who are repre- 
sented in the second Meccan period as ‘ fuel for Hell ’,5 the ‘ winking slanderers ' 
here inveighed against will be violently flung like rubbish into its gluttonous 
flames. Again, on God's asking Hell personified, * Art thou full?’ He will 
receive from ravenous jahannam the greedy cry, ‘Are there any more?’ 
(L, 29). Then He will proceed inexorably to fill up the glutton Hell with men 
and jinn f and the ‘ despised and cast off Iblis all together ' (уп, 17). 

Al-hutama would therefore be the last of the substitutes introduced to 
replace jahim and, with its meaning of ‘ glutton’ here used as a proper name, it 
initiates a theme in Muhammad’s depictions of Hell which is repeated in various 
ways in several later Meccan süras. 


In brief, then, al-hutama and the other names occurring at the end of the 
first Meccan period appear to be interrelated and all would have reference to 
Jahim. In the first thirty-one sūras of this period arranged in approximate 


1 Tabari, op. cit., xxx, 190 (on Qur'àn cry, 4). ? Baydawi op. cit., v, 195. 

? Lane, op. cit., Bk. 1, Pt. 2, 594, col. 3. : 

4 If instead of al-hutama the less probable variant al-hatima, mentioned by Jeffery (Materials, 
12, and ‘ The Qur'ün readings of Zaid b. ‘Ali’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, хут, 1935-0, 286), 
is adopted, the radical meaning remains and the word acquires a participial sense. 

5 Qur’in xxr, 98; rxxu, 15; and implicitly in vin, 38, а Medinian sūra. 

€ Qur'ün xi 120 xxxu, 13; xxxwin, 85. 
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chronological order jahtm is the term used to indicate Hell eight out of ten 
times! But of the nine words used for Hell in the rest of the same period, 
jahim occurs only twice, laşa, sair, saqar, and hutama being used elsewhere.? 
The conclusion would be that Muhammad kept jahim as the ordinary term for 
Hell in the first two-thirds of the first Meccan period but employed substitutes 
for it in the last third. 

The mockery and ridicule which provoked these substitutions is indicated 
in the verses that introduce three of them. The use of lazá is occasioned by a 
heckler (sil ‘asker’) who, in the first part of sūra Lxx, is depicted as inquiring 
when the prophesied punishment is going to come. In tones of dignified 
obscurity Muhammad answers that ‘for unbelievers there will be no one to 
avert the chastisement when it comes from God, Master of the places of ascent’. 
Then, invoking ‘ fair patience’ under the provocations to which he is put, he 
describes the Day of Judgment in words of poetic grandeur that conclude with 
the threat of lazé on the mocking unbeliever and his companions. Again, the 
fifteen verses (xxiv, 11-25) that introduce sagar contain a denunciation of 
a rich infidel who mocks the Qur'àn as a jingle of Muhammad's making, while 
the three verses that precede al-hutama (ctv, 1-3) pronounce woe against the 
‘winking slanderers’ of God's Prophet, the comfortable and worldly-minded 
traders of Mecca who ‘ count up the wealth? in which they put their trust. 

The two occurrences of jahim among the nine Hell-names of the last third 
of the first Meccan period seem to be the result of an accidental slipping back 
into a terminology formerly habitual but now gradually being abandoned. In 
one case the lapse is even corrected in an evident way by a substitution of 
вафат where the rhyme demands jam (LXXIV, 43). At the beginning of the 
second Meccan period jahim makes a brief reappearance in two sūras, the 
fifty-second and fifty-fifth in chronological order, and then vanishes completely ? 
from the Qur'àn for a period of approximately six years. In all subsequent 
süras of the Meccan periods and for nearly all the Medinian süras it is replaced 
by the Ethiopic form jahannam. This correction was probably suggested by a 
mentor of whose services the Prophet was obliged to avail himself under the 
mounting criticism of his adversaries in the first and early second Meccan 
periods of his mission. Only in Medina, where his position was secure and his 
authority was no longer endangered by the ridicule to which he had been 
subjected at Mecca, is there a slight return to the use of this term so favoured 
in the earliest days of his preaching.* 


1 Hell is actually mentioned thirteen times in these siiras but, since the three occurrences of 
jahannam in Qur'ün LI, 13; LV, 43; and LXXVII, 21 represent later interpolations (see р. 457, 
n. 5, supra), it can be said that jahim is used eight out of ten times, If, moreover, sa'ir in Qur'ün 
LXXXIV, 12 (nineteenth in chronological order) is a later addition, as Bell thinks (p. 457, n. 3, 
supra), jahim is used nine out of ten times. 

2 Jahannam in Qur'ün Lxxxv, 10, and LXXXIX, 24, has already been shown to have been 
inserted in later revisions. (See p. 457, n. 5, supra.) 

з The one occurrence of jahīm in a sūra of the third Meccan period (Qur'ün xr, 7) is in a 
Medinian verse later inserted here. See p. 455, n. 2. 

4 Jakîm 1s used six times in thirty-one mentions of Hell in the Medinian süras. 
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APPENDIX 


The names for Hell in context 


In the following list the first numbers are those of süra and verse in Flügel's 
edition of the Qur'àn. The ordinal after the text indicates the approximate 
order of composition aecording to Blachére's arrangement. 


п, 113. 


п, 202. 


ш, 10. 


ш, 156. 
ш, 196. 


Iv, 11. 
1v, 58. 
Iv, 58. 
Iv, 95. 
Iv, 99. 


Iv, 115. 
Iv, 120. 
Iv, 189. 


Iv, 167. 


v, 18. 
v, 88. 


үп, 17. 
уп, 39. 


уп, 178. 


vni, 16. 


уш, 37. 
viu, 38. 
Ix, 35. 


Іх, 49. 
IX, 64. 
rx, 69. 


IX, 74. 
Tx, 82. 
Іх, 96. 


You (Muhammad) will not be responsible for the companions 
of the jahim. (93rd) 

The reckoning (of evil-doers) is jahannam; how bad a bed! 
(93rd) 

You will be herded off to jahannam. (99th) 

His shelter is jahannam ; how bad а terminus! (99th) m 
Their shelter is jahannam ; how bad a bed ! (99th) 

They will be exposed to the heat of a зат. (102nd) 

Jahannam will be sufficient as a вай. (102nd) 

As a вау jahannam will suffice. (102nd) 

His requital is jahannam, everlastingly. (102nd) 

Their shelter is jahannam ; how bad a place of arrival! (102nd) 
We will expose him to the heat of jahannam. (102nd) 

Their shelter is jahannam ; no escape from it for them. (102nd) 
God will gather them all in jahannam—hypocrites and un- 
believers. (102nd) 

God will guide them on no road but that of jahannam. (102nd) 
Those belying our verses will be companions of the jakim. 
(116th) 

Those belying our verses will be companions of the jahim. 
(116th) 

I will certainly fill jahannam with you all. (89th) 

In jahannam there is a bed for them. (89th) 

We have created for jahannam many jinn and men. (89th) 

The shelter (of the deserter) is jahannam ; how bad a place of 
arrival! (97th) 

Unbelievers will be herded to jahannam. (97th) 

That God may put the vile heaped up in jahannam. (97th) 
When their (gold and silver) shall be heated up in the fire of 
Jahannam. (115th) 

Jahannam encompasses the unbelievers. (115th) 

For him is the fire of jahannam, everlastingly. (115th) 

God has threatened hypocrites with the fire of jahannam, 
eternally. (115th) 

Their shelter is jahannam, a bad terminus. (115th) 

The fire of jahannam will be hotter. (115th) 

Their shelter is jahannam. (115th) 


Ix, 110. 
IX, 114. 


хт, 120. 
хш, 18. 
XIV, 19. 
XIV, 34. 

Xv, 43. 
XVI, 31. 
хуп, 8. 
XVII, 19. 
XVI, 4]. 
хуп, 65. 
хуп, 99. 


xv, 99. 


хуш, 100. 
хуш, 102. 


xvii, 106. 
xix, 69. 
XIX, 89. 
xx, 76. 
XXI, 30. 
XXI, 98. 
XXII, 4. 
ххп, 50. 


xxi, 105. 
xxv, 12. 
xxv, 36. 
XXV, 66. 
XXVI, 91. 
XXIX, 54. 
XXIX, 68. 
XXXI, 20. 
xxxii, 18. 
хххш, 64. 
XXXIV, 11. 
XXXV, 6. 


XXXV, 33. 
XXXVI, 68. 
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It has collapsed with him into the fire of jahannam. (115th) 

It has been made clear to them that they will be companions 
of the jahim. (115th) 

I shall indeed fill jahannam with jinn and men. (77th) 

Their shelter is jahannam ; how bad a bed! (92nd) 

Jahannam is behind him. (78th) 

They shall endure the heat of jahannam. (78th) 

Truly jahannam is the promised place of them all. (59th) 

Enter the gates of jahannam to remain in it forever. (75th) 

We have made jahannam a prison for the infidels. (74th) 

We have destined jahannam for him to bear its heat. (74th) 
You will be thrown into jahannam blamed and banished. (74th) 
For jahannam is your requital. (74th) 

We shall assemble them . . . on their faces . . . their dwelling will 
bejahannam. (74th) 

Whenever it is extinguished, We shall kindle for them with 
increase а sa'ir. (74th) 

We will show jahannam in exhibit to the infidels. (70th) 

We have prepared jahannam as a guest offering for the infidels. 
(70th) 

That is their portion—jahannam—for their unbelief. (70th) 

We will bring them in around jahannam on their knees. (60th) 
We will drive the sinners into jahannam in a herd. (60th) 

For him is jahannam in which he neither dies nor lives. (57th) 
We recompense him with jahannam. (67th) 

You are fuel for jahannam to which you arrive. (67th) 

(Satan) will guide him to the torment of the ва“. (109th) 

Those impugning our verses shall be the companions of th2 
Jahim. (109th) 

They lose their souls forever in jahannam. (66th) 

We have prepared for those who deny the Hour a sa‘tr. (68th) 
They will be crammed into jahannam on their faces. (68th) 
Avert from us the torment of jahannam. (68th) 

And the jahim will be shown to the seducers. (58th) 

Indeed jahannam will encompass the infidels. (83rd) 

Is there not an abode in jahannam for the infidels ? (83rd) 
Should Satan call them to the torment of the sa^r. (84th) 

I shall indeed fill jahannam with jinn and men. (71st) 

God . . . has prepared for them a sar. (105th) 

We shall make him taste of the torment of the sar. (87th) 
Satan ... calls his party to be of the companions of the sa^r. 
(88th) 

For unbelievers is the fire of jahannam. (88th) 

This is jahannam which you were promised. (62nd) 
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Lead them to the path of the jahim. (52nd) 

Then with care he looks and spies him in the midst of the 
jahim. (52nd) 

It is a tree that springs up in the bottom of the jahim. (52nd) 
Then their returning is to the jJaktm. (52nd) 

Throw him into the jahim. (52nd) 

He is destined to endure the heat of the jahim. (52nd) 
Jahannam—they will endure its heat—and what a bad bed! (61st) 
I will surely fill jahannam with you and all who follow you. 
(61st) 

Is there not a lodging in jahannam for the infidels ? (82nd) 

Is there not a lodging in jahannam for the haughty ? (82nd) 

The infidels are driven to jahannam in gangs. (82nd) 

Enter the gates of jahannam to remain in it always. (82nd) 
Preserve them from the torment of the jahim. (80th) 

Those in the fire say to the keepers of jahannam. (80th) 

They will enter jahannam in humiliation. (80th) 

Enter the gates of jahannam to remain in it always. (80th) 

A group will be in the Garden and a group in the sa'ir. (85th) 
The sinners remain forever in the torment of jahannam. (63rd) 
Drag him off to the midst of the jahim. (55th) 

And (God) has preserved them from the torment of the jahim. 
(55th) 

Behind them is jahannam. (73rd) 

God . . . has prepared jahannam for them. (110th) 

We have prepared for the unbelievers a sa ir. (110th) 

Throw every stubborn infidel into jahannam. (56th) 

When We shall say to jahannam : Are you full ? (56th) 

When they are roughly thrust into the fire of jahannam. (22nd) 
Their Lord has preserved them from the torment of the jahim. 
(22nd) 

When they are dragged into the fre . . . (they will hear) Try the 
touch of sagar. (50th) 

This is jahannam which the sinners deny. (28th) 

(His punishment will be) to endure the heat of a jahim. (23rd) 
Those belying our verses will be the companions of the jahim. 
(101st) 

Their reckoning is jahannam, to endure its heat. (108th) 

Their shelter is jahannam ; a bad ending. (111th) 

We have prepared for them the torment of the sar. (65th) 

For those who deny their Lord is the torment of jahannam. 
(65th) 


LXVII, 10-11. Had we understood, we would not be among the companions 


of the sa tr. ... Away with the companions of the sa^. (65th) 


LXIX, 31. 
Lxx, 15-16. 
LXXII, 15. 
LXXII, 24. 
LXXII, 12, 


LXXIV, 26-29. I will make him endure the heat of saqar, . 


LXXIV, 43. 
LXXVI, 4. 
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LXXIx, 36. 
LXXIX, 39. 
LXXXI, 12. 
LXXXII, 14. 
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LXXXIX, 24. 
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THE SEVEN NAMES FOR HELL IN THE QUR'AN 


Then make him endure the heat of the jahim. (24th) 

It is lazd, which strips off the members. (33rd) 

As for the wrongdoers, they are firewood for jahannam. (64th) 
For him who disobeys . . . is the fire of jahannam. (64th) 

We have here fetters and a yahim (for those who deny). (34th) 
.. задат... dis- 
colouring skins. (36th) 

What has put you (sinners) in sagar ? (36th) 

We have prepared for infidels . . . a sa‘tr. (34th) 

Jahannam is a lurking place (for evil-doers). (26th) 

The jahim will be shown to him who will look. (20th) 

The jahim will be his dwelling. (20th) 

When the jahim is kindled. (18th) 

The profligates will be in a jahim. (15th) 

Then they will endure the heat of the jahim. (35th) 

He will endure the heat of a ват. (19th) 

For them (seducers) is the torment of jahannam. (43rd) 

And that day jahannam will be brought in. (42nd) 

(Unbelievers) will be in the fire of jahannam to remain in it 
forever. (94th) 

He will end up in a hawiya ...a hot fire. (12th) 
Indeed you will see the jahim. (31st) 

Most certainly shall he be flung into the hujama . 
God’s kindled fire. (39th) 


. . hujama, 


ARYA Ш* 
Ву Н. W. Вапу 


1. dru- 


In a picturesque set of Avestan verses the converted Vistáspa now champion 
of the daénd faith is described as a warrior making free way for the religion.? 
This passage occurs twice: in the list of faithful early believers in Yast 13.99 
and with different introduction in Yašt 19.85. - 


Yašt 13.99 kavöiš vistaspahe ašaonð fravasim yazamaide 
taxmahe tanuma6rahe а. f. y. 
darši.draoš ühüiryehe a. f. y. 
уб тиба paurvanta n 
ašdi ravd уаёёа 
yo druéa paurvqnéa 
addi таб vivaeda 
уб bāzušča upastata 
visata аїйһа daénayd 
yat ahurors zarabustrois 

Yast 19.88  ...a"aronó ... 

84 yat upanhačat kavaém vistdspam 
anumatõe йаёпауйл 
атмадде daénayar 
anuvarstae даёпалуй% 
yat imam daengm üstaota 
диўталтуйт, sizdyo 
daévqn apa a$avqn 3 
85 уб druéa paurvqnéa 
аќал ravd yaesa 
continuing as in Yat 13.99. 

The phrase of interest here is in translation: ‘ We honour with yasna-rite 
the fravasi-warden of the kavi-ruler Vistàspa who maintains the (Zoroastrian) 
truth, of the bold one, the incarnate gospel, possessor of the fierce wood 
(spear), devoted to the Ahura-lord, who from bow and arrow got open space 


1 For parts 1, п вее BSOAS, xxt, 3, 1958, 522-45; xxrm, 1, 1960, 13-39. 
2 Abbreviations : 
AEW Н. Adjarian, Armenisches etymologisches Wurzelwérterbuch 
AIW С. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch 
GEW Н. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
IEW J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
KBT Н. W. Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist texts 
KT H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts 
LiEW E. Fraenkel, Litauisches etymologisches Worlerbuch 
OssED V. Abaev, Istoriko-étimologiteskij slovar’ osetinskogo jazyka 
TPS Transactions of the Philological Society 
з This Jav- should go with that in BSOAS, ххїп, 1, 1960, 36 ff. 
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for truth, who found out open space for truth, who with arms and with aid 
was trusty knight for this faith, which is the Ahura-lord’s and Zoroaster’s’. 

Here the ravó ‘ open space’ recalls the desired várivas- in the Rigveda. 
The aša- is narrowed to the Zoroastrian truth. 

It is thus proposed to translate the words druda paurvąnča by ‘ from bow 
and arrow’. It is to establish this meaning that the following evidence is 
adduced. 

Earlier interpretations exist. No Pahlavi rendering has been found, which 
might have been hoped for in the Dénkart, where other YaXt passages are 
known. Е. Spiegel, Avesta, 1863, тп, 128, has ‘mit in Viele eindringender 
Waffe’. C. de Harlez gave ‘marchant en avant’; J. Darmesteter, Z4, п, 
1892, 637, ‘larme dirigée en avant’. Similar in A. V. Williams Jackson, 
Zoroaster, 1901, 81, is ‘ with advancing weapon’. C. Bartholomae, AIW, for 
dru thought of Rigvedic RV 1.164.32 hírug in the phrase yd im dadáráa hirug 
in nú tásmát, and hurág in RV 9.77.5 váruno hurüg yaté. These are rendered 
in К. Geldner, Der Rigveda, hirug ‘ dem entschwindet er’ and hurág * krumme 
Wege’, that is, like Sàyana's hirug ‘ antarhita-, hidden’ or ‘ prthak, apart’ ; 
hurág ° kutilam, crooked’. Madhava’s Rgarthadipika in RV 1.164.32 rendered 
hirug by antarhitah. AIW has ‘seitlich, nach den Seiten’. In paurvqn the 
AIW assumed the word paurva- ‘ before’. The Bartholomae-Wolff translation 
then has ‘seitlich und vom’. Н. Lommel, Die Yûšts des Awesta, 1927, 
рр. 124, 185, left the phrase untranslated and without note. J. Hertel, Abh. 
Sachs. Akad. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., x11, 6, 1931, 56, 187, followed AIW, but 
took druéa as an instrumental in -à. 

The decisive evidence for the phrase is provided by Khotanese Saka. Here 
two words, originally of distinct form, have almost coalesced: Old Khotanese 
has durna- ‘ bow’ and pürna- ‘ arrow ’. 

Khot. durna- (later duna-, düna-) belongs with a large number of Iranian 
dialect words. In durna- the -rn- is secondary. Primary -rn- became -rr- as 
in the type kärra- ‘deaf’, tarra- ‘herb’, or pharra- ‘ position’. It is safe to 
recognize in durna- an older *druna- by way of *d“runa-. Similar displacement 
is known in West Iranian Zor. Pahl. dwlgr *durgar ‘ carpenter? from *dru- 
kara-,? NPers. durgar. The Zor. Pahl. dipwst for dlhwpwit *drupust ‘ fortress” 
may indicate а shift towards *durpust. The full shift has occurred in Zor. 
Pahl. zwrw’n *zurvan, Avestan zrvan- and Man. Sogd. zwrnyy ‘ period of time '.* 
An etymology depending upon zur- was offered in GrBd. 167.5-6 zwrw'n à zen. 
hast 1 Ghrmazd & ku zür patiš vànet ‘ zurvàn is the weapon of Ohrmazd with 
which he destroys evil’. 


1 The problem of rid-, aša- is again considered by Е. B. J. Kuiper, Indo-Iranian Journal, 
v, 1, 1961, 41-2. 

а DkM 756.5, 21; 352.13, bis. d 

з The older form dlwpwst in GrBd. 61.4, but more usually without the first -w-, as in GrBd. 
61.1, 4; Dd. 36.16, 17, 66; Zātspram 5.1-3 ; Menok i атай 1.31, 13.2; the Pizand has drüpust. 

4 W. B. Henning, BSOS, vır, 2-3, 1936, 585. The Buddhist Sogdian initial was ambiguous, 
either » orz. As the rendering of Ind. (Buddhist) Brahma the Sogdian had 'zrw'. 
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Bud. Sogdian has the word 8r'wn ‘ bow ’. It has also compounds: rwn- 
psy ‘shooting with bow’? and órwnitn? ‘ quiver’, in which the second 
component is not'decided. The -$- is clear. A comparison with Prasun duru- 
Star ‘ bow and quiver’ would suggest a word *starana-.* 

Zor. Pahlavi drwn is *drén ‘bow’ in the verse zih haé mam karénd Кё 
bandand арат drén ‘ the bowstring they make from me which they attach to 
the bow ’.5 But in GrBd. 140.6 sanvar from Avestan @anvar- is used, which is 
glossed by Катал. 

NPersian has durónah ‘bow’ from *drawnaka-. Ossetic has without -ka- 
D ärdunä and dnduré, Y drdyn ; with the arrow there is the phrase fat àmà 
drdyn. Balöčīi drin is the ‘rainbow’. In eastern Iranian Yidya has drüm, 
drün ; Ormuri dréng, drümg. 

In the closely connected Indo-Aryan we have OInd. druna- ‘bow’ (and 
drona- ‘wooden vessel’); Khowar has drén ‘bow’ from *drona-.6 In 
Niristani (Kafiri) occur Aškun drê, dr ‘ war bow’, Waigeli, Kati drê, Prasun 
duru-star ‘ bow and quiver’ and drii-stér.” 

All these words are derivatives from Indo-Iran. dàru, dru-. 

Old Khot. pürna-, püna- (E 22.15), later pümma-, püna- ‘arrow’ is 
frequently attested. Here too -rn- is secondary. The word pürna- can then 
be traced to *paruna-, a thematic form from *parvan-: parun- The long 
vowel of pürna- may be due to epenthesis *pauruna- (as we find kira- from 
*karya-) or the pū- may be compared with the pi-, bü-, and vā- of Old Khot. 


1 * Sutra of causes and effects ° 225. 

2 SCE 185. Here раб- ‘to eject’ is connected with OInd. path-, see E. Benveniste, BSL, 
Lit, 1, 1956, 46. Khotanese has phàüh- ‘ to eject’, see TPS, 1961 (in the hands of the editor). 

3 P 13.27. 

4 For starana- note the discussion in Donum natalicium H.S. Nyberg oblatum, p. 15-16. 

5 Pahlavi texts, р. 112, Drazt asbrik, as recognized in J. Markwart, Festgabe J. Szinnyei, 57. 

° G. Morgenstierne, Felicitation volume presented to S.K. Belvalkar, 90. 

" See the quotations in BSOAS, ххтп, 1, 1960, 33. 

з As Е 25.279 smrtiy-upasthane durna, samyaprahana/pirnanu bajo raddhäpāta kho halite ; 
Hedin 21.3 (КТ, ту, 34) in a list duna pümna husta besa * bows, arrows, spears, shields '. 

з Е Glossar connected pürna- with Опа. parvan- ‘ knot’ and parusa- ' rough’. 

The suffix -un- in the sense of an agent or tool with further suffix -ya- can be seen in 
Ossetic D àlzujnà, Y alxui ‘ spindle’. The discovery of Chorasmian lz *alz ‘ top of a spindle’ 
quoted by W. В. Henning, Z.V. Togan’a armağan, 436, has made it possible to 1mprove upon 
TPS, 1945, 36. Here Ossetic *alzunya- (in which the i-umlaut has prevented the change of 
-u- to -й- 1n Iron) and Chorasmian alz disclose an older *alxa- or *arxza- (possibly from *arzra- 
with dissimilated r-r, in reverse to uádart ‘reel’ from *uartatra-, see G. Morgenstierne, NTS, 
xu, 1942, 208). With different suffix Greek has ўАєкйтт, jAakár$, dAaxdra ‘ distaff’ (Homer 
and later): it ıs left unattached in Н. Frisk, GHW, s.v., and Pokorny, LEW, 676. From these 
two forms the base would be *alek-, ın Iranian possibly replaced by *alakh- (if no -r- followed 
the -k-). 

The unexplained OInd. RV akrd-, a straight and upright thing, which is compared to a 
sváru- ‘ sacrificial post, yüpa-' may be taken for older *arkrá- with dissimilated r-r, or as 
metathetic for *arkd-. Earlier attempts to class this akrd- have given ‘elephant’ (with query, 
Geldner's Übersetzung), ‘ pillar’ (Ludwig), ‘ banner’ (Grassmann's Worterbuch) and ‘ acorn’ 
(Brunnhofer); uncertain (Mayrhofer) Sayana and Madhava’s Rgarthadipika traced akrd- to 
the base kram-; Yaska offered nakra-. 
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püheità (E 23.168), büss- ‘ give’, viimiiva ‘ hairs’ (Е 15.50). The lengthening 
is here secondary : büss- büs- is from baxš-. In -müva is probably contained 
a cognate of Zor. Pahl. бё, NPers. moy ‘ hair ". 

The Khot. pürna- from *parun- recalls the OInd. párvan- ‘knot’ which 
occurs in the compounds Gnata-parvan- and nata-parvan- ‘ with flat knots’ of 
the smooth shaft of the arrow. Yet it is better to refer pürna- ‘arrow’ to 
the base par- ‘ to float in the air, fly’ found in Av. parana-, parana- ‘ wing, 
leaf’, Khot. parra ‘leaf’, Sogd. prn- in prn’y’n “© winged’, Zor. Pahl., NPers. 
parr, whence the denominative parridan. Then *parvan- in piirna- ‘ arrow’ 
` would be a derivative with -van- beside -na-. A form para- with suffix -a- 
may be accepted in Yat 10.129 in gen. plur. kahrküso.paranqm. Outside 
Iranian OInd. parna- ‘ wing, feather, leaf’ stands with OSlav. pero ‘ feather ’, 
and verbal perg ‘ to fly’. The form sper- is found in Lit. spafnas ' wing, leaf’. 

In Avestan druéa paurvqnóa we have then the close cognates of Old Khot. 
durna- and pürna-. It remains to suggest the cases of the Avestan words. 
From -van-:-un- the inflexion shows Av. zrü, zru from zrvan- ‘time’ and 
hū ‘sun’ from hvan- in the gen. singular, that is, from *zrun-h and *hun-h 
(beside GAv. "ang and later hüro). Hence dru- could represent *drun-h gen. 
sing. of *druvan-. If we had however an u- stem as іп mainyii instr. sing. 
the dru- could be for *drü. In paurvqn- we have -qn which is known in gen. 
sing. daman, ayan, loc. sing. ayan (beside older čašmōng) and acc. plur. ayan, 
dûman, karšvąn. Since in the phrase druca paurvąnča both words are likely 
to be in the same case, it will be gen.-abl. singular; hence the rendering 
‘from bow and arrow’ in the sense of the source from which Vistáspa got the 
means to win open course for the Daena. 


2. ara- 

A derivate of a base ar- is found, once only in Yašt 5.93, in the Avestan 
ara- which occurs in a list of persons who are barred from consuming the 
гаобтӣ- ' libation, offering ’, the zóhr. The passage reads : 

пой avd zaoÜrà paiti.vise 
ya mavoya framuharonti 
andasta karanista drvasta 
mürásóa, aråsča ramhásóa 
ava daxita daxstavanta 

ya noit pouru.jira fradaxsta 
vispangm anu marom 

Of these words anda- ‘blind’, karna- ‘deaf’, and müra- ‘foolish’ are 
familiar in later Khot. hana-, Sogd. 'nt *anda-, Ormuri hónd, ond ' blind’ ; 
Sogd. krn, Khot. karra-, Zor. Pahl., NPers. karr ‘deaf’; OInd. mürá-, Greek 
pwpds ‘foolish’. But the three words drva-, ara-, and ranha- have remained 
uncertain. The sphere of reference is shown by the final phrase: ' marked 


1 For par- see E. Benveniste, BSL, тд, 1, 1955, 36 #., and Festgabe fur Н. Lommel, 19. 
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with that mark with which the not greatly intelligent are marked in the view 
of all’. 

Associated with müra- the word ara- may be expected to be in the same 
range of meaning. This is confirmed when it is recognized that Sogdian 
"r'k *Graka- is attested in the meaning ‘wild, mad’. The meaning of the 
Sogdian word is assured by two sources, the bilingual Chinese-Sogdian ‘ Sütra 
of causes and effects ' (SCE) and its occurrence among a familiar list of Indian 
medical terms. In SCE 407 we find rty Fun "r'k "zun yty Bwt rendering 
Chinese ‘ viennent de parmi les fous’. Here the Chinese compound is Mj XX 
tien-k‘uang ‘mad’ in which K'uang means ‘mad, cruel, rash; be wildly 
merry, throw off restraint ’. 

The second passage! is P 2.37. References to diseases occur often in 
Buddhist texts, in Sogdian they are found in P 2, P 3, P 7, and P 22. Since 
these lists belong to Indian medicine they can be largely interpreted. Here 
only "7k is of immediate concern. In P 2.37-38 we have the group ’rsy "rk 
kry ‘piles, madness, demon-caused disease’, that is, in Indian medical 
terms: ar$ah-, unmdda-, and graha-. ln P 3.10, 11 this same term ’rsy is 
replaced by ’rs’ny, hence with -anx replacing older -as from Ind. -ah(a)-.? 

In P 22.19 psm’r kr’ny rB means the Indian apasmdra- ‘ epilepsy’ and 
graha- ‘ disease’. In P 7.62 ” r'Bk AWZY "psm'r is Indian udakodara- 
'dropsy' and apasmara- ‘epilepsy’. The Indian graha- 'seizer, raptor’ 3 
was applied to demonic beings who caused diseases. In Ch. 00217 animal- 
headed demons, susi ‘ cat’, mura ‘bird’, krriga ‘ cock’, wolf, güysna ' stag’, 
and ox are painted with mention of the disease due to each in children.* 

The Sanskrit-Khotanese bilingual Jivaka-pustaka 5 has reference to graha- 
diseases. In the SWatapatrà-dháraw? ° there are listed the graha- of yaksa, 
raksasa, ріёаса, bhüta, kumbhanda, putana, kataputana ; and the names of the 
unmada-graha, chàyà-graha, apasmara-graha, and. others. 

In P 7.59 the compound kry ny’tk ‘seized by the graha’ is used. The 
Uigur Turkish used krz (also changed to k’rx) for Indian graha- in the sense 
of ‘raptor’, the planet in mythology.’ 


1 Е, Benveniste, Textes sogdiens. 

2 The same group -na- occurs m the Sogdian form of urysnx, nrínz, Parth. nrysf, Pers. 
nrsyh, Armen. lw. nerseh, Arab. Pers. narsai. There is -n- also in Sogd, nne ‘nose’, early 
enough to preserve the -s-. In an initial syllable we find Oss. D ansura, I ssyr ' tusk’, with 
Sogd. ’ns’wr ‘ tusk’, and Av. tiZi.asüra-, quoted BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1960, 28, n. 6. The -s- of 
'resy may come from Prakrit ог be a Sogdian change from -s-. The Sogdian ’as’yn- ' blue’ 
with -s- where the other Iranian languages show axéaina-, may be recalled. Khotanese has 
from Prakrit arja-. 

з J. Jolly, Medicin, 1901, 121 apasmüra-, unmada-, 69 graha-; English translation by 
C. G. Kashikar, Indian medicine, 1951. 

1 Edited KT, пт, 135 (Stein 117.1-3). Facsimiles are printed in Eiichi Matsumoto, Tonkéga 
no kenkyü, 1937, plates охо, охот. 

5 KT, 1, 172, Sanskrit text 89 r 3-4. 

5 To be printed in KT, v. Parts of the Uigur text are in F. W. К. Müller, Uigurica, п, 
50 ff.; and S. Malov, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, Ser. B, 1930, No. 5, pp. 88-93. 

* G. R. Rachmati, T'urkische T'urfan-Texte, уп, krs 4.3, 63; krz 4.19, 25. 
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Khotanese made grahasta- ‘demon-possessed’ from graka- by its suffix 
-asta-.* 

The Sogdian "r'b is thus doubly assured in the general meaning ‘wild, 
mad’ and in the technical medical meaning ‘ madness, wnmdda-’. 

The difference between Av. ara- and Sogdian "r'k *araka- is comparable to 
the frequent short and long vowel derivatives of the type Av. baga- and bága-, 
OInd. bhdga-s ‘luck’ and bhagá-s ‘ part’, OPers. baga- ‘ distributor’, Zo-. 
Pahl. bay ‘ portion", hambdy ‘ partner’. 

The sense of ‘wild, mad’ is expressed in Zor. Pahl. by 34» that is, 
lk, МЕ, or "rk, hrk, for which the Pazand reading is hala.2 This Pazand is th» 
excellent material in the Ménók 7 zrat and the Skand-gumanik vitar. It 5 
associated with dušakasîh ‘lack of intelligence’ (Mx., ed. Anklesaria, 57.27, 
and with apésitth * uselessness, absence of profit’ (ibid., 57.3). In Рата 
Sanskrit we have vikala-, and grahila-. It is explained in Parsi Persian by 
ablah u divanah “ silly and mad’. If a base al- or ar- is assumed for (h)alaz 
it can at once be compared with Avestan ara- and "r'k, as the meaning makes 
likely. 

Here too we may bring in Ossetic DI àrrá- ‘ wild, mad’.? The form o? 
ürrá, however, causes some difficulty. The short vowel á- is like Av. ara- 
unless it has been shortened from à-. The -rr- is more irksome. The double 
-rr- occurs in contact of àr- with a base beginning with r-, thus in D àrrovur- 
© to sweep’, with ni- and gemination in D mirrezun ‘tremble’, and after fä- 
with gemination in D fürresun ‘to smart’. Since йутй is in both dialects it 
cannot be compared with D zärnäy, I zàrrüy ‘ rag, ragged’, nor with D gojray. 
I gorréy ‘ pole with hook’. In D zurrut, I zyrryt ‘ turning’ we may have а 
derivative of D zurun, I zyryn ‘to turn'.* It can then be compared with 
drrü : from a verbal base formed by doubled -rr- before -ut and -à. Elsewhere 
~rr- occurs in words expressive of various acts: fyrrykk ‘ of snorting’, garrat 
‘of surprise’, qürryt ‘of swallowing’, sürrütt, tärräst ‘jump’, tyrrykk ‘ of 
beating (intr.)’, zûrrûtt ‘ of swift movement’. There is also the noun уйт 
* knucklebone '. 

The final -4 of ärrā must also be noticed. There are many Ossetic words 
ending in -ë either in both dialects or in one or the other. Thus we have 
D tarna, I taryn, бугуп ‘boy’ from *tarana-, Sogdian trn ‘ submissive’, Av. 
tawruna-, OInd. téruna- ‘ tender’. А noun is D yuna, I guna ‘moss’. Both 
Digoron and Iron have tala ‘ young tree, sprout’. It occurs also in loan-words 
as in D taka, I tanqa ‘helmet’, OPers. taka-, and in zirà ‘ cummin’, Sogd. 
Bud. zyr'kk (P 19.4), Georg. zirak’, zira, NPers. zirah. 

Here, however, in drrã where we have a verbal base the most useful word 


1 P 2801.35, КТ. тп, 66 grahasta-. For -asta- note also P 3510.7.1 КВТ, 51 gittarasta tti$astá 
‘having family, having brilliance’ from Ind. gotra- and íejas-. Jütakastava 21 v 1 ysvrasta- 
* cordial’ is made from a Khotanese ysira- ‘ heart’. 

? C. Bartholomae, Mitieliranische Mundarten, 1, 8 f., gathered up passages known to him. 

3 This comperison with Sogdian has now been made, though with a query, in V. Abaev, 
OssED, s.v. àrrà. 4 BSOAS, xx, 1, 1960, 34. 
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is D zänā ‘ fertile field’ connected with the zan- of D zajun ‘to produce’, 
pte. 200. Similarly D уйийта, corresponds to I quà, quüma ‘ of necessity’ 
(construed with the conjunctive) from the verb D yüun, I одит ‘ to need’. 

Of earlier attempts to situate ara- may be mentioned: J. Darmesteter, 
ZA, n, 1892, 389 ‘ladre’, К. Geldner, KZ, xxv, 4, 1880, 395 ‘niggard’, 
Н. Weller, Anahita, 145, ‘schlappe Капле, (‘slack fellow). Neither AIW 
nor Lommel, loc. cit., nor K. Barr, Avesta, 137, has translated the word. 

If now we look outside Iranian for a cognate of this ar- ‘be wild’ the 
Baltic offers al- in Lit. alidtis ‘ be foolish, mad ', Let. aluót ‘ to err’, and with 
a- Let. áluotiés ‘be noisy’, dla ‘ half-mad man’, dlétiés ‘act wildly, rage’. 
With this goes Greek dAy ‘wandering’, ddaivw, dAdopa ‘sweep around’, 
with @- Айок ‘ wander’, 7Aaivw ‘be fanciful’, dAvw ‘be outside oneself’, 
7єоѕ, Ados, HAs ‘foolish’, and with spiritus asper а№оѕ ‘in vain 
For a similar development from ‘ wander’ to ‘be mad’ note OInd. bhram-. 

Two other Iranian words must be considered in connexion with al-. 
OPersian has arika- which is used of а man to be punished: DB 1.22 hya 
arika avam (h)ufrastam aprsam ‘him who was arika- Y punished well’; of the 
rebellious army: DB 1.33 pasüva kûra arika абала, pasdva drauga dahyauva 
vasiy абала ‘then the army became artka-, then the Lie abounded in the 
countries’; Dareios disclaims for himself: DB IV.63 пабу arika aham, талу 
draujana Gham, пабу zürakara cham ‘1 was not arika-, I was not false, I was 
not violent’. 

Hitherto it has been proposed to connect OPers. arika- with Av. angra-, 
qsta- ‘be hostile’, or with Olnd. art- ‘foe’, or with Latin alius.2 Evidently 
these activities would suit ar- ‘to be wild’. 

The second word which has always to be considered in connexion with 
OPers. arika- is Av. araéka-, occurring only once in Vid. 14.5: maoiringm 
arackanqm. kutakangm duzaininam ' of the ants wild small ill-smelling ’, con- 
trasted with the maowi- dand.karsa- ‘the ant carrying the grain’, familiar in 
Firdausi mör i danah-ka3. The Pahlavi gloss has (ed. Spiegel) Alkwtk, (ed. 
Jamasp) hikw tky kwtk. Some confusion has arisen, but it seems to contain 
МЕ *(h)alak and kutak. The context is obscure. For the form note that -aéka- 
could be a double suffix of diphthong and -ka-. Such a double suffix is Av. 
-aéna-, Khot. -ina-a-, adj. of material or identity. Here OInd. has -ina-. 
A similar suffix with diphthong is OPers. kapautaka-, Baloói kapot, Olnd. 
kapoia-. 

Hence araéka- could be connected with ar- ‘to be wild’, but further 
evidence is needed. A NPersian word @тёу, rey ‘hate’ has also been cited, 
but its connexions are still uncertain. 

1 Pokorny, JEW, 27; E. Fraenkel, LitEW, 7. 

? К. б. Kent, Old Persian, grammar, texts, lexicon, 170, preferred a(h)rika-. On ari- see 
TPS, 1959, 109 ff. ; M. Mayrhofer, Concise etymological Sanskrit dictionary, s.v. aliká-. 

3 H. Hubschmann, Persische Studien, 135 (réy in the Sahnamah ed. Vullers, їп, 1547, 900). 


J. Wackernagel proposed to identify Av. araéka- with Опа. alikd-, as in the epithet of a snake 
AV 5.13.5 aliká-, seo J. Wackernagel, Ai. Gram., тп, p. 427. 
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Turning now to Old Indian this Iranian ara-, Graka-, (h)alak, offers a means 
of interpreting the word dlakam of RV 10.71.6 in some advance beyond the 
hitherto unsupported contextual conjecture. Неге we have: yád?" érnóty 
dlakam $rnoti ‘if indeed he hears, he hears in an dlaka- way’, which as the 
next verse shows (nahi pravéda sukrtásya pánthüm ° for he knows not the path 
of good action ") means in a wild or unintelligent way. 

This same meaning suits the disputed passage RV 10.108.7 (addressed by 
the pandyo to Sardma) réku padám dlakam û jagantha ‘ you have come to the 
.réku place in an dlaka- way’. Неге ‘wildly’, ‘foolishly’, or 'uselessly ° 
would suit. This accords also with Sàyana who has RV 10.108.7 vyartham 
eva, and in RV 10.71.6 alakam alikam vyartham eva? 

The OInd. alikd- is still not satisfactorily connected. Sayana used it on 
RV 10.71.6 to explain alakam, possibly only by the sound. But a meaning 
‘false’ can arise from ‘to wander’ as Latin errüre has given English 
‘erroneous’. A suffix -ika- is familiar in OInd.: mpdikd- ‘mercy’, Av. 
maratdika-, and dýsīka- * looking at’, dréiká- ‘ aspect ".? 

Now that ar-, al- ‘ to be wild’ is securely attested in Iranian the comparison 
of RV dlaka- with this base in Baltic and Greek need not seem so remote. 

Although the prospect of discovering the reason for giving the name Alaka- 
to the city of Kubera, is not altogether hopeful, yet the view of W. Wiist that 
a relation existed between RV dlakam and this name Alaka- might have some 
justification. The following hypothesis is perhaps worth stating. 

The name of this city is transmitted variously as follows. The city of 
Kubera, Vaiáravana, Vaiéramana, is called in Buddhist Sanskrit adakdvati,* 
Mahavyutpatti 4187 atakávati. A secondary form occurs in Bud. Sansk. 
adakavantü- and Khotanese atakavatta (or -піа).5 Tibetan has in translation 
lcas-lo, lcan-lo-cam (rendering a Sanskrit alaka- ‘lock of hair’), Chinese 
by 2 ^` a-to-ko, older (К 1, 1006, Gram. Ser. rec., 349) á-tá-ká, $8 4% im 
a-lo-kia, older (К 1, 568, 342) d-lak-ka, Dharmaksema (in China А.р. 414) 
FI JE & [E a-ni-man-t'o, older (К 1, 659, 595, 1011) d-njt-mudn-d‘é. In the 
Epic Alaké is the city, and Alakánanda the name of a river. In the list of 
guardian yaksas of the Mahamayiri® occurs alako alaküpure ‘ Alaka in the 
city Alaka'. A city Alakdpura- was placed in northern Bharatavarsa.” 

1 C. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch der altindischen Sprache, compared 
Greek dAdouoi, but in order to translate by ‘ eilend °. 

2 P. Thieme had rightly seen (IF, І, 1, 1932, 70-2) that the meaning of RV 10.71.6 was 
decisive. Regretfully one must give up the proposal of W. Wust to see in RV 10.108.7 a place 
name Alaka- connected with Ossetic Aldgatd. А name 4109, one of the Nartd, is known (Iron 
üddmon sfaldystád, v = Pamiatniki narodnogo tvoréestva Osetin, v, 186) in the phrase Narti 
Alagdn àttàj jeundg yog ° Alag of the Nürtà had one cow’. Ossetic -l- is of ambiguous origin, 
older Iranian either -r- ог -rj-. 

3 J. Wackernagel, Ai. Gram., тп, 427-8. 

4 Suvarnabhása-sütra, ed. J. Nobel, p. 116. Тосћ. А 324 b 7 adakava(ti). 

5 H, Hoffmann, Ztànàhka-sütra, pp. 55, 65, 69; Khotanese in Suvarnabhasa-siitra 53 v 3 
(KT, т, 237). 

9 Sylvain Lévi, ЈА, jan.—fév. 1915, 57. 

т W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, 224 (Jaina). 
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If the variants are grouped in the series -d-, -[-, -1- the word could be 
compared with AV nadd-, RV nalá- (Khowar nol), Bud. Sansk. nada-, nata-, 
later Sanskrit nala-. But here an older form occurs once, RV 1.32.8 nadá-, 
to be placed with Avestan na8a-, Hittite nata-, Luwian паѓайа- ‘The starting- 
point was therefore a dental -d-. A similar change has replaced RV avatd- 
* well? by later avata- (below, p. 480). 

The Chinese form á-nji-muán-d'á conceals a Prakrit form *ami- from 
*adaya-. Here Chin. -n- (pronounced in north-west China n?) represents dental 
Ind. -d-, and the -i- stands for older -a?- from -aya-.2 This Suvarnabhasa-stitra 
Adakàüvati is rendered into Chinese by # RJ iu-ts'a$ ‘ rich °’, whence the Tibetan 
made nor-ldan ‘rich’. The ending may indicate that the -vati had been 
replaced by -mati at some stage. 

In alaka- in the city name the original is thus doubtful. It could have 
started as *adakd-. But if the -l- was original the word alaká- could have been 
assimilated in sound with the later group nada- and nala-. 

The name Vifapa- and Vitapavati- is quoted as the equivalent of 4laká-.* 
Tf the names are thus synonymous a clue to what had been intended by alaka- 
in the place name might be reached. The Chinese translation by ‘rich’ may 
be a deduction from the riches of Kubera (vittesa-). It may at least be allowed 
to note that a connexion with Indo-Iranian al-, ar- ‘be wild’ would equally 
suit the luxuriously amorous context. 

A different NPers. hal ‘ quiet (sb.)’ and hàlah ‘ quiet (adj. and sb.) ’ raises 
questions which are not relevant here. 

In Yašt 5.93 there remain the two words drva- and rawha-. 

The context has a triad anda-, karona-, and drva- in which one would 
expect ‘blind, deaf, dumb’. This triad occurs in Khotanese E 6.101 hana-, 
kàrra-, and muta-. Excluded from the Buddhist Theravüda community 
(sangha-) were the andha-, müga-, and badhira-, ‘the blind, dumb, and deaf’.® 

But a lexical basis for such a conjecture for drva- remains to be found. 
Khotanese has E 5.117 drutdta used of ajivisa ‘ snakes’ for which ‘ grausig ' 
has been offered from the context. No base drav- from which by suffix -á- 
Av. drva- could come in the precise sense of ‘dumb’ is to hand. But some 
connexion can be suggested. There is a base drav- : dru- ‘ to treat violently’ 
as probably in the Old Khot. drutata used of snakes, just cited, and with the 
frequent -s- enlargement in drau-3-: dru-á- ‘to treat violently, maim’ attested 
in Avestan draoía- and in the mountain name draošišvant-; Zor. Pahl. dréé, 
Paz. dri, rendered by Parsi Sanskrit cheda- ‘ cutting off’; Zor. Pahl. drosak 


1 Н. Luders, ’Avridwpov Wackernagel, 302, reprinted Philologica Indica (needing revision) ; 
Н. W. Bailey, TPS, 1952, 61 ff. (add Waxi nod, Pahl. Psalter n'dy ; NPers. nal from Sogdian, 
W. B. Henning, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 98; Sangl. niydk). 

2 On north-western Prakrit, Kroraina, -aga-, see T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthz 
documents from Chinese Turkestan, 6, 22; Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xir, 1, 1949, 131. 

з Ed. Nobel, p. 116. 

1 E. Washburn Hopkins, Epic mythology, 142, n. 4. 

5 Pali Vinaya, 1, 91, 15. 
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used of some violent treatment. The participle is Zor. Pahl. drustak (РЫМ 
402.15; 405.4, 5, 9; 419.3; 433.13, 15) ‘violated’, and NPers. duru& 
trough, fierce’. With -2- occurs Oss. D drdozun, ärdust ‘to mutilate’. 
I should now connect Avestan draoía- with Zor. Pahl. 270 ‘ cutting off’, 
thus improving upon the proposal to see here drōš- to brand’ (see BSOS. 
vi, 3, 1931, 594 f). 

By the frequent suffix -d- (of the type Avestan frya-, Olnd. priyd- 
“beloved ’, on which see A. Debrunner, BSOS, viu, 2-3, 1936, 487 ff.) a passive 
*druva- in Avestan drva- could give ‘ mutilated ', and thence be narrowed tc 
mean ‘ maimed of tongue, dumb’. Such a connexion in meanings can be seer. 
in German stumm ‘ dumb ’, verstummen * be silent’, and verstümmen ‘ maim ° 
though from a different starting-point. Cf. Greek тард< ‘ maimed, blind’. 

Earlier attempts to translate drva- are by AIW ‘dwarf’ as a cognate o7 
OHG twerg; and by W. Krogmann, who offered ‘ aussátzig', as connectec 
with OInd. dardru- and dadrá- ‘ kind of skin disease’, OEngl. teter ‘ tetter’ 
and Lit. dirvà ‘ seed field ’.1 With this he joined Vid. 20.3 druka-, v.l. duruka- 
for which no gloss in Pahlavi is known. It occurs in a list of diseases. Yidye 
lurvé ‘ill’ and lorovo ‘ illness ’ have been traced to *a-drav-. 

The rawha- of Ya&t 5.93 occurs with mūra- and ara- which both mear: 
defective of the mind. If this is a triad the ranha- must be sought in the same 
context. Possibly it contains a base *rah- ‘ be excited’ like the OEngl. rësar 
‘to rush headlong’, Germ. rasen ‘to rave, rage’. This is ultimately trace 
to the same base as Lat. errdre ‘to err, wander’, Got. airzeis ‘erring’. But 
it would evidently be desirable to find a closer cognate in Iranian. For ar- 
* be wild’ as above, associated with Baltic al-, it would be possible to assume 
an Indo-Iranian -s- derivative *ar3- and *ras-. Avestan ranha- is ambiguous. 
We find -awha- for older -anga- or for -aha-. AIW proposed the Indian base . 
sras- ‘to fall’ giving an Iran. *(h)rah-; he then offered the rendering 
‘epileptic’, which if this base was Iranian could go well with ara- ' wild '.* 
A further possibility is that in rawha- we have the adjective to the verb 
vümhaya- ‘to apostatize’, which might fittingly have been considered a 
* wildness °’. 5 

3. pandara- 

It is well known that Ossetic D k'undág,* І k'ündàg ' deficient, narrow’, 
k’unddgdzinad ‘lack, impoverishment’, DI dndk’unddg ‘ spacious, spacious- 
ness’, NPers. kund ‘ blunt’, Armen. kound, kndak, kount, kntak ‘ bare (of leaves 
or hair)’, Baloci kunt ‘blunt’ are cognate with OInd. Sansk. kuntha- ‘ blunt’, 


1 Zeits. f. vergleich. Sprachforschung, LXV, 1-2, 1938, 142. Darmesteter gave ‘ méchant’, as 
equivalent of drvant-. 

2 Q. Morgenstierne, TIFE, п, 224. 

з Lommel, loc. cit., p. 40, and К. Barr, Avesta, 137, omit both drva- and татћа-. Н. Weller, 
Anahiia, 145, followed AIW. Е 

1 Digoron E'undág ocours in Maliti Geuargi, Iräf, 60: dala komi i-k’undagi nicajstydaj sáu 
F'ajdor. 
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Pali kuntha- ‘blunt, lame, bent’, kunda- ‘bent’, all of which express some 
particular form of deficiency, except the Ossetic ‘deficient’ remaining 
unspecified. А 

It has also been pointed out that Armen. pind ‘ compact’, stem *pindo-, 
is likely to be a loan-word from lranian and cognate with Olnd. pinda- 
* Jump ’.? 

The Indo-European type is attested in Greek к ‘move’ and rô- in 
kivGa£ ‘ mobile’. 

This material indicated that Indo-Aryan had innovated. In the Indo-Aryan 
language separated as a colonial speech by greater distance from its base, the 
older nt, nd single group had fissioned into two: nt, nd maintained and nt, nd 
developed. 

Such fission is found in Ossetic in similar circumstances. Here Old Iranian 
k, t, р have separated into aspirate k‘, t, p and ejective k’, Р, р in accord 
with the Caucasian phonematic structure. 

The separation occurs in Old Indian also in single sounds. Thus we have 
-d- and -d- in RV madá- ‘reed’ and nald-, AV nadd-; and later nala-3 
Similarly RV avatd- ‘well’ is in later Vedic Kdtydyana-Srauta-siitra avata-. 
It is the same with -n- in RV veni- * braid’ attested in swvents fem. nom. plur. 
beside later vem?-. At times only the one later form is used in our texts. Thus 
RV sthtina- ‘ pillar’ corresponds to Iranian OPers. stiind-, Av. stiéind-, Khot. 
stunā, Zor. Pahl. stün, Turfan Mid. Pers. ‘stwn, NPers. sitün, sutün. Similarly 
Avestan mani- in (zaranu-mainis ‘ golden-necked eagle’), Zor. Pahl., NPers. 
man in dal-man ‘eagle’ belongs with RV máni- ‘ (neck-)ornament’, as in 
mani-grivd- in both Rigveda and Atharvaveda. 

When therefore we find Iranian pand- and Old Indian pand-, both referring 
to the mental state of cerebration, it is necessary to ask if they are in any 
way related. 

Khotanese Saka has a word pandara- which from the contexts means 
‘foolish’. The passages are the following : 


E 2.134 handna vajsdtandai stana 
pandadaru karanu yadaima 
ce aysu ggaru bendi sumira 
uskujätemä halaya stàni 


That is, ‘I, though a man with sight, did a feat more foolish than a blind 
man, in that I attacked Mount Sumeru, and that by day’. 

The verb uskusde, uskuj- is a difficulty. From the contexts E 12.50, 13.70, 
and 13.79 it will mean with bendà and v7 some kind of attack.4 It contains 
а base (s)kauk- or kaug-. A base kauk- occurs in askhaukara- 5 ‘ protuberance, 


1 TPS, 1955, 72 ff. 2 ibid., 72 ff. 3 Above, p. 478. 

4 The verb E 13.75 usküsde is different and has kaus-, as pyüsde is from *patigausatai. It 
renders Sansk. auddhatyam dravam praviskaroti ‘he acts frivolously '. 

5 Siddhasara 138 r 4, cf. 143 r 3. 
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utsedha’ comparable with Lit. kaukara ‘ hill’, but the -k- preserved is unusual. 
Probably Khot. hamgiijsa- ‘ fear’ contains kauk-, connected with OInd. kocati 
* draw together ’. 

The second passage is Jätakastava 27 т 1-2: 


sg ататћа iyarat pamda saiva, 

lobhe udisaye byehaysam pyamtsyq, gude 

ttaniyà wise yudamde buvamde gusta, 

arnifie dasti vart $amdya pasta 
That is, the ungrateful inferior foolish 1 man through greed before the huntezs 
told of it. Then they destroyed you and distributed the flesh. His hands up 
to the elbows fell at once to the ground ’. 

This passage needs some commentary. In aramíia ‘ ungrateful’ we have 
the later form of Sansk. akrtajfia- ; iyarai is Suvarnabhása-sütra 31 b 4 tyatarc- 
‘inferior ’ contrasting with másta- ‘ great in referring to a kingdom. In arnîiie 
I would now see the adj. suffix -inaa- with *arna- ‘ elbow’ from *araðni-, as 
in Oss. D Grind, I arin ‘ cubit’ (in compounds with D cáng- and I árm-, álm-), 
the familiar OPers. arašni-, Av. aroÜna-, NPers. araí, таў, Gran, атат, and 
others, OInd. aratni-. 

A fragment, to be printed in KT, v, contains pamdara: H vii 150, 16 a 2 
«си» sta raksayo pamdaré hvinde. The context is lost but it will mean ‘ who neces- 
sarily is called *mischievous or foolish’. Here raksayo is from *raksayd o, the 
o ‘or’ being as often written to the preceding syllable. In this raks- may be 
preserved a cognate of Avestan ra&- ‘ to injure’. 

The word of interest here is Old Khotanese pandadara- ' more foolish’ 
and later Khotanese pamda. The ending -dara- arises from older -ra-tarc- 
with the comparative suffix -tara- added to a stem in -ra-. This can be seen 
also in mamgddara * older ’,? budara- ‘ more ’, ttuvadara- ‘ further’. The doub:e 
comparative -iadara- is found in mistadara- ‘ greater ’ and hastadara- ‘ better ' ? 

The later Khotanese pamda is for older *pamdará or *pamdaru with absence 
of the syllable û, -ru. This is familiar in hasta padina ‘in a better way’, 
hasta khu ‘better than’, hasta pad? ‘better way’, the frequent pha for older 
pharu ‘much’, and padamda with older padamdara ‘ former '.* 

The group -nd- maintained causes a difficulty in a Khotanese word. In 
other words we have -nd- from -né- as in dandaa- ‘ tooth’, but -n- from -nc- 
as in ganama- * wheat’. Here it is then necessary to accept a second treatment 
of older -nd- maintained as -nd-. This is required also in Khot. camdanc- 
< brilliant.» We find also bamdana- ‘ bandage '.9 


1 Earlier compared with Zor. Pahl. pan- ' mggardly’. 

? KT, у, 66, no. 30, 6. 

з Ch. 0048.30 (KBT, 73) and Kha 1.306b, v 3 (КВТ, 8), from tara-tara-. 

4 КТ, т, 75, 49 (and Asia Major, NS, п, 1, 1951, 30); КТ, п, 8, 124; KT, ти, 135, a3, 5; 
KT, ту, 92, 8.3. 

5 BSOAS, xni, 4, 1951, 926-30; JRAS, 1942, 14-28; 1949, 2-4. 

8 Siddhasüra, 155 т 3. 
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The suffix -ara- of pandara- can be pointed out in Khot. askhaukara 
‘protuberance, wtsedha’, as Lit. kaukarà ‘hill’, maysdara- ‘nipple’, 
ttaramdara- ‘ body °’, and earlier Avestan dvgnara-, sidara-. 

It is important now to adduce Armenian pandoyr ‘foolish’. The word 
has two forms pandoyr and pandorr, occurring also with abstract suffix 
pandourout‘iun, pandorrout‘iun It is attested in the Commentary of 
Oskeberan of the fifth century. 

A second word with the same two forms is Armen. andoyr, andorr ‘ quiet’, 
occurring in the OT translation. For -oyr can be cited also Armen. sngoyr 
© rouge, paint ’, and sngourem ‘ to paint’ used to render Greek Pixos ' rouge '.? 
It can be compared with OPers. sinkabrus,4 Elam. singabrus, Akkad. singa.ru 
‘red stone’, in Kroraina Prakrit sãnapru can be compared,5 with NPers. 
Sangarf. This would indicate in sngoyr an older *singaura- with -aura- from 
-abru-. A further Armenian word with -oyr is paroyr ‘ turn’, verbal parourem. 

In Middle Iranian where -au-, -ava-, and -aba- are identified the suffix -ér- 
is of ambiguous origin. In Zor. Pahlavi both spellings -wr- and -br- may be 
found as in wgšwr *vaxsavar ‘ prophet’ and dstwbr *dastaBar ‘teacher’. In 
Sogdian the two (w, b) were kept distinct. Оаа. kiSora- ‘ young living being’ 
has -ora-.6 Ossetic has D sk’ ora * soot’ beside I säg attesting a base sak- or 
sank-. 

With the suffix -àra- we have NPers. šangār, Arab. Sinjar < anchusa 
tinctoria? which may belong to this same group. d 

A base sink- varying with sank- would join these various colour words. 

If now the Khotanese pandara- and Armenian pandoyr as loan-word are 
associated the meaning of the Khotanese word is confirmed. 

A reference must now be inserted to the way in which originally neutral 
meanings have often developed to good or bad senses. Thus from the base 
men- ‘think’ we find OInd. mánas- ‘thinking’, Av. manah- with no bad 
connotation, but Olnd. mangá- ‘anger’, Greek pévos; beside Avestan 
mainyu- ‘ spirit’, and Greek patvoyat, pavia. The most neutral base kar- ‘do’ 
has given Khot. kdddgdna- ‘ evil act’, Bud. Sogdian ’krt’ny ‘ evil act’, but 
Parth. krtkny ‘service’ of the Yazdan and Mid. Pers. klik’n in the same 
sense. OlInd. vanús- has both meanings. Thus RV 4.44.3 rtdsya vanúse is ‘for 


1 Nor батут“ haykazean lezoui, 1836; H. Adjarian, AEW, s.v. It would suffice to take 
-örr as due to metathesis from -ör by shortened vowel and lengthened consonant. 

? Etymologically uncertain. Adjarian, loc. cit. suggested connexion with diur ‘ease; easy’. 
If the word should turn out to be Iranian a connexion with a base IE sed-, and nasalized send- 
will be likely. The Latin sédare ' to quieten °, and Celtic Welsh hawdd ‘ easy ' (usually associated 
with Lat. sedeo ‘ sit’) show how such a meaning could develop. Vedic asandi- ‘ seat’ attests 
an early sand-. 

3 Hübsehmann, Armenische Grammatik, 238. 

4 R. G. Kent, Old Persian, rendered by ‘ carnelian ’. 

5 BSOAS, хт, 4, 1946, 781-2. 

ê This may be cognate with Oss. D kizga, I éyzg ‘ girl’. 

7 Quoted in Hubschmann, AG, 238. 

в Parthian in Sahpuhr I inscription 30 брускеѓа rûv еду; Persian in KZ 8 Еп ZY yzd'n. 
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the one devoted to truth’, but RV 7.82,1 vanugyati is rendered Ьу Sàyans 
jighamsati (Geldner, Übersetzung, ‘sucht zu überbieten’), and 7.56.19 
vanusydio, Sàyana himsakat, Geldner ‘ neidisch’. Latin uenus has the goot 
sense. A good case too can be seen in Av. kaz- in the bad sense ‘to rob 
beside OInd. sáhate ‘ be victor’ in an approved activity. 

In Khotanese pandara- we have the pejorative ‘ using the mind ill, foolish ° 
If we turn to Indo-Aryan the approved sense is found. 

In the Satapathabrahmana (14.6.4.1, and 9.4.16.17) and in the Chandogya 
and Mundaka upanisads, as also in Panini’s text, we have a word panditd- 
‘intelligent ’.! The late attestation of, for example, parút ‘last year’, ir 
Panini, beside Greek пероси shows that а word appearing in later Vedic is not 
necessarily late in origin. It would, however, easily allow time for the fissiox 
of an Indo-Iranian pand- into two forms pand- and pand- and the eliminatior 
of the former. 

The meaning of panditá- is ‘ having used the mind well, intelligent ’, thence 
‘learned’. It contrasts with bald- ‘ young, foolish’. The suffix -ifa- is found 
added to verbal bases or to nominal derivatives and either could be accepted 
here. If Khot. pandara- is compared with OInd. panditd- we note the different 
suffixes. 

The presence of panditd- in the Satapathabrahmana makes it very difficult 
to accept the double shift from prajfid- to *pannd- and thence to *pandd- 
required by the theory of Prakrit origin. 

Although I would choose to explain the different meanings of Khot. pandara- 
and OInd. panditá- by divergent good and bad senses from a neutral ‘ cerebra- 
tion °’, it should be noted that the words might have been caught up in the 
religious movements which distinguished the meanings of Avestan daéva-, and. 
OPers. daiva- from OInd. devd-. 

Reluctance to leave the connexions there prompts one to point out that 
a base *pand- used of ‘understanding’ could be joined with the Indo- 
European pend- attested in Lat. pendo ‘ to weigh, estimate, pay’ from which. 
French made penser ‘to think’, and from which English has perpend. Note: 
how Ossetic àmbürun ‘to understand’ may be connected with bdrun ‘to 
weigh °’, and such development as German wägen and erwägen. This Lat. pendo 
has been listed under a base (s)pen(d)-.? 


1 M. Mayrhofer, loc. cit., discusses possible origin in Dravidian, Austrie, and Prakrit. 


2 Mayrhofer, loc. cit. ; P. Tedesco, JAOS, LXXX, 4, 1960, 361-2. 
3 Pokorny, IEW, 988. 
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ON THE PROBLEM OF A METHOD FOR TREATING 
THE COMPOUND AND CONJUNCT VERBS IN HINDI 
By PauL HACKER 


T seems impossible at present to publish an investigation into a problem 
of the grammar of a language without becoming involved in the disputes 
which are being conducted between adherents of different methodological 
schools. In his review of my monograph Zur Funktion einiger Hilfsverben im 
modernen Hindi} (Mainz, Akademie, 1958) in BSOAS, xxn, 3, 1960, 602-3, 
Mr. Burton-Page has made statements which indicate clearly enough that there 
is a difference of opinion between him and me on matters of principle.? 
Moreover, he points to his article ‘Compound and conjunct verbs in Hindi’ 3 
(BSOAS, xix, 3, 1957, 469-78), which seems to be typical of a kind of 
structuralist approach. This article, in connexion with the judgments and 
programmatic and methodological statements of the review, implies a particular 
challenge for discussion. І am grateful to Mr. Burton-Page for this challenge. 
The questions that seem to require discussion are : 


(1) Does the structuralist way of treatment actually or potentially add 
anything new to our knowledge of the syntax of Hindi ? 

(2) Is there any prospect of an actual or potential structuralist syntax 
providing a workable basis for, or affording substantial aid to, a description, 
more accurate and more comprehensive than those given by previous grammars, 
of the meaning of the compound verbs or the syntactico-semantic function of 
the ‘ operators’ (hitherto called auxiliary verbs) in Hindi ? 

(3) What is the proper method for ascertaining that meaning or syntactico- 
semantic function ? 

In order to examine these questions, chiefly with reference to the material 
supplied by Mr. Burton-Page’s article and my monograph, I will first discuss 
Mr. Burton-Page’s actual contributions to the morphology and syntax of the 
compound verb : 

(I) his description, given in a table and in some remarks, of their morpho- 
logical and syntactical possibilities ; 

(II) his statements as to the ‘ restrictions ' of their use; 

(III) his examples and annotations as to some ‘ contexts of situation’. ¥ 

In discussing these subjects, matters of principle will also have to be 
touched. 


1 This monograph is referred to as ‘Н’ in the following, numbers referring to sections, and 
page-numbers being quoted, if necessary, with a preceding ‘р’. 

2 This seems to be an instance of that ‘ wide gulf’ or ‘ seemingly unbridgeable gap ' which 
at present exists between two main currents in linguistics; cf. Archiwum Lenguisticum, 1v, 1, 
1952, 16; Word, x, 2-3, 1954, 121; Proceedings of the eighth International Congress of Linguists, 
Oslo, 1958, 842-7, 1n particular p. 843. 

з This article is referred to as ‘С° in the following, numbers referring to pages of BSO AS, 
xix, 3, 1957. 
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(IV) The conjunct verb has also been studied by Mr. Burton-Page in his 
article. The fact that conjuncts occur as main verbs compounded with. 
© operators ’? can be utilized for clarifying the question whether all conjuncts 
may be considered to belong as such to the category ‘ verb’ or whether some 
groups of them have to be analyzed as mere juxtapositions of a verb with an. 
object. A contribution to a discussion of this problem, which seems to require. 
the consideration of criteria other than formal, will be essayed in section IV. 

(V) In the next section, the question of the distinction of a ‘ syntactic 
level’ from a ‘ semantic level’ will be specially considered and a few remarks 
will be made as to the delimitation of the compound verb and as to the 
problem of terminology. 

In section VI, I will briefiy delineate what seems to me the proper method 
of determining the syntactico-semantic function of the ‘ operators’. 

(VII) The ‘ operators’ have a stylistic function, distinguishable from the 
syntactico-semantic one. The idea of a general stylistics, with special reference 
to the ‘ operators ', will be outlined in the concluding section. 


I. Morphological and syntactical possibilities 

The aim of Mr. Burton-Page’s article is to give an ‘ outline description of 
the verb’ and ‘ to relate’ conjunct verbs and compound verbs ‘ to each other 
and to the Hindi verbal system as a whole’ (C, 469). He intends to delimitate 
the categories of the simple verb, the compound verb, and the conjunct verb 
‘by formal and syntactical criteria’, ‘with no reference to any “ verbal 
notion” ’ (C, 469 and 471). In the present paper, I am mainly concerned 
with his treatment of the compound verb, and I will begin with examining 
the results that have been, or can be, obtained by the application of the 
formalistic method to the subject tréated. 

Mr. Burton-Page’s description of the compound verb, involving both its 
inclusion ‘in the overall category of verb’ (C, 469) and its demarcation from 
the domains of the simple verb and the conjunct verb, consists in statements 
as to its morphological and syntactical possibilities and as to ‘restrictions’ of 
their use, the latter including a few observations about ‘ contexts of situation ’ 
in which simple verbs and compound verbs may alternate and about others 
in which they cannot alternate. Instead of giving a definition of what a 
compound verb is, he remarks that ‘in compound verbs the second element 
is one of a restricted series of operators’ (C, 471). The ‘ operators’ comprise 
all auxiliary verbs except hond.? As regards the criteria underlying the list of 


1 Here and throughout the present article, terms either proposed by Mr. Burton-Page (e.g. 
* operator?) or used in his asceptation, which more or less diverges from the traditional sense 
(e.g. ° transitive °’), are included in single quotation marks. Terms proposed by me in Н are 
put in double quotation marks (e.g. “ explicative ”). 
2 In the present article I use a transcription of Hindi words that follows most of the rules 
internationally adopted for the transcription of Sanskrit. The vowel *& is denoted by ү, the 
, retroflex consonant € by r. In quoting from C, the transcription is transposed into that of the 
present article to avoid confusion. 
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* operators? as set up by Mr. Burton-Page, I will return to this question below, 
section V. The morphological and syntactical possibilities of the compound 
verb are expressed in symbols and arranged in a table (C, 474). 

This method of presentation involves confusions and inadequacies, which 
could easily have been avoided if the author had followed a way of treatment 
more appropriate to the subject, and the number of inaccuracies would 
. inevitably have increased if some frequent formations had not been omitted.t 

(1) The table does not distinguish the combinations of the “ short absolu- 
tive"? of transitives with јана from the compounds of the same form of 
intransitives with the same ‘ operator ' though the syntactico-semantic functions 

jünà in the two sorts of compounds are very different. 


1 Mr. Burton-Page says that his description ‘is not meant to be exhaustive’ (C, 469). But 
as in his method the detailed statement of the morphological and syntactical possibilities 
replaces, as it were, the definition of the compound verb, these possibilities at least should have 
been recorded completely. This is, however, not the case. Formations and constructions not 
recorded in C are desoribed in the following sections of Н: 44, 46 (а) and (b), 78, 80 [p. 68] 
(possibilities of composition with ēnā); 78 (lenā with the ''-e-absolutive "); 55 and 59 
(ufhnà with transitives) ; 83 (baifhnà with the “ -e-absolutive " of transitives—not intransitives ; 
of. also vak тах bahut pahle se samjhe baitha МЇ [Premcand, Nirmala, Banaras, 1954, p. 157]) ; 
50, 51, 54 (parnà with transitives) ; 78 [p. 67] and 80 [p. 68] (parnà with the past participle 
of intransitives) ; 86-88 (pana with the “ short absolutive ") ; 84-85 (calna, not mentioned in 
the table of С); 82-83 (“ -kar-absolutives " compounded with ana, jana, and baithna ; cf. also 
the composition with rahnā in anivarya $iksü ho karke hi rahegi). As regards formations not 
studied іп Н, it may be noted that, if instances hke vah khànà khane baitha and aurat то pakane 
yi (gayi), which completely fit in with the formal principles underlying the table, are excluded 
on the ground that in such sentences ko or ke lie may be added to the inflected infinitive, the 
reason for their exclusion ought to have been stated. Finally, the frequent combination of the 
“ .e-absolutive " with rakhna (‘Ve тайы!) is not registered. Examples: bandye rakhna and man 
kuch саша hai, tan us man ko büdhe rakhtà hai (Jainendra Kumar, Prastut prasn, 2nd ed., РІШ, 
1963, p. 278). . 

2 The term “ absolutive " (German: Absolutiv) as used by me is meant to express nothing 
but the idea that the forms thus denoted are employed “ absolutely ”, i.e. without their 
syntactic relation to nouns being indicated by inflexional means. In Sanskrit grammar, the 
verbal forms ending in -tv@ are absolutives. The corresponding form in modern Hindi is that 
ending in -kar (-ke, -karke); hence the term ''-kar-absolutive ". From the historical and 
comparative points of view as well as with reference to certain modern uses the form that, in 
view of the morphology of modern Hindi, may be called the base (Stamm), is also an “ absolu- 
tive"; I have therefore termed this form “ short absolutive ” (Kurzabsolutiv). In using the 
term “ -e-absolutive " for the adverbial past participle in -e, I have in view the fact that many 
or most of the uses of this form, especially those treated in H, are parallel to those of the 
“ -kar-absolutive ". This terminology stresses, ш particular, the parallelism existing between 
the formation of the “ explicatives ” and that of the “intensives”. (“ Explicatives " are 
compounds of the “ short absolutive " of а main verb with one of the auxiliaries dend, lend, 
jana, ana, parnà, uthnà, dàlna, baithna ; “ intensıves ” are compounds of the “ -e-absolutive ” 
of a transitive main verb with dena, lenä, dalna, or baithnà, or of the past participle of intransi- 
tive main verbs with jana, ana, or parna; moreover, there are certain special cases of 
“intensives " formed with the “ -kar-absolutive ".) None of the other uses of the form ending 
in -e would entirely preclude the employment of the term ©“ -e-absolutive ". Moreover, in old 
Hindi the “ -e-absolutive " is often used in contexts where the “ -i-absolutive " (i.e. the form 
corresponding to the modern “ short absolutive-”) would be equally allowable. But I have no 
objection to the term adverbial perfect participle, as defended, e.g., by V. Pofízka in Archiv 
Orientální, xvn, 4, 1950, 177 £, and by J. Marek in the same journal, xxvu, 4, 1959, 710. 
I think that uniformity of terminology is not absolutely necessary. ? of. Н, 29-30 and 34-35. 
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(2) The past participle of ‘ intransitive ’ as well as of ‘ transitive’ verbs is 
stated to be compoundable with ‘ imperfective’ and ‘ perfective’ ! tenses of 
jana (“Раз ja”). Thus three markedly different constructions or formations 
are jumbled up in one and the same entry, viz. the passive voice of transitives 
(which may be symbolized as ‘Va* 3212), the impersonal (intensifying) passive 
of intransitives (‘Va Jä’), and the “ intensives " of intransitives compounded 
with јана ? (Vā? ja, in special cases also *V a? ja”). 

(3) A similar confusion would have happened if the necessary entry at the 
intersection of the dnd-line and the Va-column of the table had not been 
omitted. For at that point, sentences like pratha pracin kal se cali ай hai 3 
and mera kalejà umra ata hai * would have entailed one and the same entry 
(‘Va à!) though the functions of both constructions are entirely separate. 

(4) The table includes the statement that the “short absolutive” of 
‘intransitive’ verbs is compoundable with ‘imperfective’ and ' perfective’ 
tenses of parná. In modern usage, however, transitive verbs also occur in 
composition with this ‘ operator ’, not only verbs without object but also verbs 
with object.’ This would necessitate an entry “V pay!?. Moreover, the 
frequent compounds dekh ратна, jan parná, etc., which have a passive meaning, 
would also entail the mention of transitive verbs as compoundable with parnà 
and they would be covered by the same entry “V par!P. Since, however, the 
function of the ‘ operator’ in instances like ve kah pare and sudhar ki kosisé 
bigār upjü part hat is totally different from its function in instances like 
vah dekh рата, the description of both sorts of formation or construction by 
one and the same symbol would cause another confusion. 

(5) The table registers депа and lena, in their use as ‘ operators’, only as 
* transitives ' ('denà, ‘lend). Since the latter term, as understood by Mr. Burton- 
Page, means nothing but that the subject is with the ‘ perfective’ tenses used 
in the ne-case, the simple statement that dena and lend as ‘ operators’ are 
* transitive ', is inaccurate, for instances like vah cal diya and vah mere piche 
ho ya? are not covered by it, the compounds being ‘ intransitive’ in such 
cases. Nor does the * in the symbol “У de’? unambiguously describe this use. 
For if in the parallel case of “У ja!” the * is not meant to signify that the 
compound as a whole is ‘ transitive ’ in some instances (which would be wrong), 
the * in “У de® cannot indicate that the compound may be ‘intransitive '. 
Nor would the problem be satisfactorily solved if in the column * Operators’ 
the entries ‘dena and ‘lend were changed into “епа and “lend. For this would 
leave open the question in which sorts of compounds the two ‘ operators’ 
were to be used as 'transitives' and in which combinations they were 
‘intransitive ’. 

1 *Imperfective' tenses in Mr. Burton-Page's terminology comprise forms in which the 
present participle occurs as well as the subjunctive, the imperative, and the future tense ; 
© perfective ° are those forms in which the past participle occurs. As for his use of the terms 
‘ transitive ' and ‘ intransitive ', see this page, subsection 5. 

2 For the latter formations cf. H, 76, 78, and 80 with the note to these three sections on p. 68. 

3 of. H, 46 (a). — * cf. Н, 80, p. 68, 5 of. H, 50 and 51, f of. Н, 54. 7 of. H, 34. 
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(6) It is stated in the table that ‘ imperfective' forms of dena and dalnà 
occur in composition with the “ -e-absolutive " of ‘ transitive’ verbs. This is 
inexact since compounds of this sort do not in idiomatic usage occur in the 
future tense,! which is classed as * imperfective' by Mr. Burton-Page (C, 472). 

It may be objected that my criticism is not to the point because it pre- 
supposes the necessity, denied by structuralism, of including criteria of meaning 
in syntactical description. In writing this article, my first aim is to examine, 
in a practical case of research, whether the structuralist way of treatment is 
justified by its results. I think all schools will agree that statements * at the 
formal and syntactical levels’ are inadequate if they are at variance with, or 
obstructive to, statements at the ‘semantic level’. Now cases of such 
inadequacy are brought out graphically if abstract ‘formal and syntactical ’ 
statements are viewed from the angle of a method in which form and content 
are treated as a unity. This is what I have essayed in the preceding paragraphs 
(1)-(4). In (5) and (6) I have attempted to show that Mr. Burton-Page’s 
method is imperfect even within the domain of purely formal and syntactical 
statements, 

As regards the syntactic categories under which Mr. Burton-Page considers 
the compound verb, I will point here only to the subject-verb relation and to 
the object-verb relation. These are treated very imperfectly in C, because they 
cannot be described by a method which strictly excludes any considerations 
of meaning or content. ‘ Criteria of positional order ’ (C, 473 and 470) naturally 
allow only of the statement that there is a sequence of nouns with a verb : 
N,/N./V- or N,/NS/NS/V-. Now we shall see (section VI) that the object- 
verb relation is of primary importance for the determination of the semantic 
function of the ‘ operators’. Realization of this fact will however be obstructed if 
the very notion of “ object" has been strictly eliminated at the ‘ syntactic level’. 


П. ‘ Restrictions ° 

Mr. Burton-Page observes (C, 472) : 

(1) that the use of the negative particle in verbal compounds is restricted 
to ‘ particular denial’, and 

that cases of compounds with two ‘ operators’ ‘are restricted to the 
following ? : 

(2) where the main verb has the form of the past participle, ‘ intransitive’ 
or * transitive ' (*Và?), the first © operator’ is jünd, and the second ‘ operator ° 
is an 'imperfective' or ‘perfective’ form of saknà, lagná, cuknā, or a 
‘° perfective ’ form of тайтай; 

(3) where the first ‘ operator’ is the past participle of deng, lend, dàlnà, or 
тата, and the second ‘ operator ' is jünà in an ‘ imperfective ’ or a ‘ perfective ’ 
form ; 

1 of. Н, 75 and 82 (p. 70). 


2 In rendering Mr. Burton-Page’s statements, I translate his symbolic expressions into 
terminological language, 
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(4) where the first ‘operator’ is j@y@ and the second ‘operator’ an 
* imperfective form of Хатт or cáhnà. 

Further he states 

(5) that compound verbs (with one ‘ operator ’) do not occur in the present 
and past participles (Vid hud and Va hud), nor in the three “ absolutive ” 
forms of the “short absolutive”, the “ -ke-absolutive ”, and the “ -kar- 
absolutive ". 

As for (1), I will revert to this case below, section III. 

In (2), (3), and (4) the formalist method has necessitated the inclusion of 
heterogeneous material in one and the same statement as well as the separation 
of homogeneous material For very different constructions are comprised 
under (2) and (4), viz. passive formations along with intransitive ''jünàá- 
intensives " (e.g. daurã jû raha hai) and intransitive “jand-explicatives " com- 
pounded with cãhnä and Катта; on the other hand, those instances of (2) 
and (4) where the main verb is transitive (*Và3) and all instances of (3) have 
one common feature, which would appropriately be described in a treatment 
of passive formations of compound verbs and of the possibilities of com- 
pounding passive forms with ‘ operators’. A method which disregards such 
similarities and differences in the semantic functions of the forms, is not only 
unlikely to afford any aid in later semantic studies but must seriously obstruct 
such studies since the confusions would first have to be adjusted. Such 
confusions can only be avoided if the meaning of the forms is taken into 
account from the outset. 

The enumeration of ‘restrictions’ as given by Mr. Burton-Page is not 
complete. If the term as used by him be adopted, a number of further 
‘restrictions’ and even restrictions on the restrictions must be established. 
For example : 

The occurrence of two ‘operators’ is also restricted to the following 
constructions : 

(a) where the main verb is transitive and in the form of the “ -e-absolutive ” 
(‘Ve) and the second ‘ operator’ is rahá/e/1 + a form of Лола (rahà? А), e.g. 
am pustakó ke пат mat Ap ko nice likhe de raha й і; 

(b) where the main verb is intransitive and in the form of the “ -kar- 
absolutive " (Уат) and the two ‘operators’ are rah gaya, e.g. mera man 
kuch dabkar rah gaya? ; 

(с) where the main verb, transitive, is in the form of the “ -kar-absolutive ” 
or the “ -e-absolutive " (‘Vkar or tVe) and the two ‘ operators’ are cala gayd,* 
e.g. Bhagavün mujhe chorkar cale gaye and mai us kahdni ko likhe cala gayd.* 

Another ‘ restriction’ would concern the possibility of the main verb and 
the ‘ operator’ being identical; this is restricted 


ec 


1 ef. Н, 77. 

2 Jainendra Kumár, Sahitya kā áreya aur preya, Dillî, 1953, p. 292. 

3 calnā has also to be reckoned among the ‘ operators °, cf. above, p. 486, n. 1. 
* of. H, 82. ғ i ^ 
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(d) to de denà and le lend, whereas, e.g., *jà jana, though theoretically 
possible, is replaced by cali jana. 

Further, it may seem necessary to establish ‘ restrictions’ even on the use 
of three ‘ operators’. These seem to be restricted to constructions 

(e) where the first ‘ operator’ is cala and the third one тайа /е/? + а form 
of hona, e.g. vah йаш cala jā raha has. 

But it will even become necessary to establish further restrictions on the 
restrictions, and these can only be given with reference to criteria other than 
formal. Formations like wtha le j&? (imperative) and even ufAà le jā sakte 
haî 3 do occur. According to all aforementioned restrictions, those stated by 
Mr. Burton-Page as well as those added by me, they should be impossible 
because from the formalist point of view they include a sequence of two or 
even three ‘ operators’ not falling into the purview of those restrictions. On 
the other hand, it does not seem possible to establish an additional formal 
restriction covering these cases. For formal categories on which it could be 
based cannot be found. There are only two courses open and both would 
involve the statement of an exception. The first possibility would consist in 
the simple statement of the individual case wha le jana as an exception and 
the question would have to be left open whether further exceptions, of a 
similar kind, might occur. The second possibility, which seems to me the 
sounder one, is to try to find the reason for the (seeming) exception in the 
meaning of those juxtaposed verbal forms, which are formally identical with 
a sequence of a main verb and two or three ‘operators’ joined to form a 
compound verb. This investigation leads to the result that it entirely depends 
on the meaning whether what may formally be described as a juxtaposition 
of a main verb with one or more ‘ operators’ really constitutes a compound 
verb. The formation utha le jà is not a compound verb proper because the 
three verbs occurring in it retain their full verbal meanings and the three 
actions are conceived as performed successively: ‘ Having lifted, having 
taken, go!' 4 The second example (ufhà le jā sakte ha?) adds to these three 
verbs a fourth one which really has the function of an auxiliary or ‘ operator’ 
(sakna). Hence, though from the formalist point of view there seem to be 
two ' operators' in the first example and three in the second one, in reality 
there is none in the first and only one in the second example—in reality, 
because the reality of language requires the consideration of meaning too in 
delimiting and describing a grammatical category. The limits of the compound 
verb may be set narrower or wider (cf. below, pp. 505-6), but instances like wha 
le јата must in either case remain excluded by criteria of meaning. А com- 
pound verb denotes one action or process or state only, not several successive 
actions. 


1 of. H, 76. 

2 Premeand, Nirmala, Banaras, 1954, p. 156. 

3 Quoted by Kamtaprasid Guru, Hindi vyakaran, Kasi, sávat 2009, section 423, 
4 As for improper compounds, cf. H, 43 and 90 (p. 78), n. 1, 
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Mr. Burton-Page’s statements on ‘ restrictions’ are a welcome contribution 
to a discussion of an interesting subject. Though they are, as has been shown, 
neither quite accurate, nor complete, nor without exceptions, they certainly 
imply a useful challenge for methodological as well as linguistic investigation. 
Such investigation has also to examine the appropriateness of the establishing 
of ‘restrictions’. Three objections may be raised against this procedure. 

Firstly, the deeper we go into the reality and possibilities of Hindi usage, 
the more ' restrictions ' we are forced to establish. It seems that the possibility 
of fully delimiting what the term claims to define is problematic." 

Secondly, the formalism of the procedure sometimes entails the inclusion 
of heterogeneous material in one and the same ‘ restriction’ while separating, 
in other cases, material that belongs to one and the same category if the 
integral reality of the language is considered. 

Thirdly, the procedure necessitates the establishment of (individual) restric- 
tions on the (general) restrictions because meaning-conditioned cases of what 
may be called “improper compound verbs" as well as of some impossible 
combinations are outside its scope. 

It seems, therefore, that the method of establishing ‘ restrictions’ is not 
adequate to define features of a language though it may be useful for didactic 
purposes sometimes to state a ‘restriction’. The method remains imperfect 
even if semantic criteria be taken into account. For limits of usage are not 
by themselves characteristics of a language but only a result of the operation 
of positive laws and tendencies which govern the unity of signs and contents 
that constitutes the language. Under the influence of such positive laws, limits 
may occasionally even be disregarded ; examples of this will be considered 
presently. 

The most general law concerning the semantic function of the “ explica- 
tive " © operators ’ is that these impart the mode of definiteness (Bestimmtheit) 
to the expression of the action. This is why compounds with dend, lend, and 
dàlnà may be conjugated passively (Restriction 3), though they are not very 
frequently used in passive constructions. For definiteness is of course expressible 
in the passive as well as in the active voice. If compounds of transitive main 
verbs with Jana, ana, parnd, and Байта do not occur in passive forms, this 
is a consequence of the fact that in these cases the compounds as such, though 
including a transitive main verb, are intransitive. Passive construction is 
possible wherever the meaning of the main verb in connexion with the function 
of the ‘ operator’ admits of it. Thus transitive compounds with rakhné may 
be conjugated passively (Restriction 3) and verbs in passive forms are com- 
poundable with sakna, lagna, сита, rahnà (raha hat), and катпа (Restrictions 2 
and 4) because the ideas of potentiality, inception, completion, duration, and 


1 Tt was not, after all, without experiments and experience that I was hesitant and cautious 
with regard to negative statements in writing my monograph, though I did make some statements 
about what Mr. Burton-Page would classify as ‘ restrictions '. 

2 cf, Н, 15, 20, 38, 89, ete. ; also below, section VI, 
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repetition can naturally be joined with the notion of passivity. Combination. 
of запа with the passive or active voice of “ explicative ” compounds is, 
however, not possible because the idea of mere potentiality, like the idea of 
negation, normally precludes a definite representation of the action-character 
of the action.? Therefore, formations like *bat diya jā saktà hai (quoted С, 476 
as ruled out by the ‘ restrictions °) do not occur for semantic reasons. 

The fact, stated in Restriction 5, that participles and conjunctive participles 
or absolutives of compound verbs do not occur or, more exactly, that they 
would be uncommon, seems to be related, especially as far as “ explicatives " 
are concerned, to the stylistic import of the ‘ operators’. For, as a con- 
sequence of the ‘ operators’ imparting the mode of definiteness to main verbs, 
actions expressed in compound verbs of the “ explicative " type are not merely 
related or stated but more or less reflected on, or paid special attention to, 
by the speaker or writer, and the hearer is invited to do the same. Actions, 
however, which are described in “ absolutive " or participial forms are not an 
object of special attention as they are ‘ merely preliminary or introductory to 
the action of the leading verb '.* This is why “ explicative " compounds are 
not as а rule used in such forms, and formations like *bát deta hud, *bat diya 
hud, and *bat dekar could be quoted by Mr. Burton-Page (C, 476) as ruled out 
by his ‘ restrictions’. Restriction 5 is not, however, a rule without exception. 
Since the reasons underlying it are essentially stylistic, considerations of style 
may also lead to its being disregarded, e.g. in the following sentence: Jo 
kamzori thi aur mujhe kamzor kar rahi thi usi ko svikér kar lekar, aur rūp aur 
ааг pahna dekar, mai a-kamzor — Буй mazbit ? — ban raha hi.’ The author 
of this sentence evidently wanted to bring out the opposition between inward 
and outward behaviour towards his own weakness, and’he found a means of 
expressing this in the semantic opposition between the “ explicatives”’ lend 
and denà, even when using them in an “ absolutive " form. If a general rule 
can be educed from cases like this one, it will be that if, exceptionally, even 
actions described in “ absolutive " forms are the object of special attention, 
“ explicatives " may be used. 

A number of cases ruled out by the ‘ restrictions’ are a consequence of the 
fact, mentioned above, that a sequence of two or more “ short absolutives ” 
as a rule denotes successive actions, whereas a real compound verb describes 
one action or process or state only. Apparently the language-consciousness 
could not tolerate a difference of meaning in what is, if considered from the 
formal point of view, one and the same construction. Thus formations like 


1 saknü denotes that the action can, or may, be done, without evoking the idea that it їз 
done; cf. H, 88 (p. 76). 

2 cf. below, pp. 497-8, and Н, 94. 

3 of, H, 94-104, in particular 104. "Though the use of compound verbs in non-finite forms 
is one of the problems I expressly reserved for later investigation in H (cf. 93-94), the results 
1 arrived at, 1f they be correct, must of course be applicable to such forms. 

4 S. Н. Kellogg, A grammar of the Hind: language, 3rd ed., London, 1938, section 755, 

5 Jainendra Kumar, Sahitya ka Sreya aur preya, Dilli, 1953, p. 11. 
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*bat le cukā, quoted C, 476, as ruled out by the ‘ restrictions’, are avoided. 
However, this rule is also liable to occasional exceptions. Formations like 
kah de sakà, contradictory to both the rule about sakná and the rule about 
the use of two “ short absolutives ", do occur, though denounced by a purist.! 
Both facts, that they do occur and that the purist objects, are equally 
significant. The writer who used the formation apparently had in view the 
special meaning of kah dena * that may be described by the translations ' to 
assure, to affirm, to aver', and he wanted to express this meaning (which 
involves the mode of definiteness) even in connexion with a verb meaning 
‘to be able’; the purist, however, was conscious of the fact that such 
formations are contrary to common usage. A similar instance is: Yatharth 
ko antim satya ke rūp тё orhkar jo apne ko viva mûn baith saktà har, vali vo 
asamarih hai.® The author of this sentence wanted to maintain the special 
meaning of män baithna— to consider with regret '—even in combination with 
the notion of potentiality ; so he ventured to deviate from usage. It is possible 
or even probable that deviations like those noted in this and the preceding 
paragraphs, while originally being features of the styles of individuals, will 
gradually influence others and so contribute to widening the range of the use 
of the ‘ operators’ in the literary language. They should be noticed as a caveat 
against the establishment of formal ‘ restrictions ’ on the use of the ‘ operators ' 
in particular and against negative statements in grammar in general. 

If in compound verbs sequences of two or more “ short absolutives ” are 
avoided, this does not preclude the use of two successive “ absolutives" the 
first of which is of a different formation from the “short absolutive ". 
Examples are given above, p. 489, in the list of additional restrictions, under 
(a) and (b) In these examples, the first “ absolutive" has the ending -kar 
or -e. Evidently this replacement of the first “short absolutive" by aa 
absolutive of a different formation is a means found by the language- 
consciousness to avoid the equivocal sequence of two “short absolutives' 
or, in other words, to differentiate clearly between the construction of com- 
pound verbs and constructions in which a succession of absolutives denotes 
successive actions. In all the examples the second ‘ operator’ is rahnd. Where 
the main verb is transitive, it is in the form of the absolutive in -e; where 
it is intransitive, it is in the form of the absolutive in -kar. I could give other 
instances for both constructions, but I feel the material I have collected is not 
extensive enough to answer questions like those about the occurrence af 
transitives in the ''-kar-absolutive " form or about the possibility of verbs 
other than rahnd as second ‘ operators’. I would not venture to decide such 
questions on the basis of my own criteria or information given by speakers 
of Hindi specially questioned for the purpose. 

There are some other instances of “ -kar-absolutives”” of transitive as 


> 


1 of. Ramcandra Varma, Aecht Hindi, Tth ed., Banáras, svat 2009, p. 168, 
2? cf. H, 16 (p. 14). 
3 Jainendra Kumar, op. cit., p. 48. 
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well as intransitive main verbs compounded with ‘operators’ in negative 
sentences. In such cases the negation seems to be emphasized by the use of 
the “ -kar-absolutive”. Example: Jo mar gaya, lautkar nahi à sakta In 
another example the “ short absolutive " of а conjunct verb ? is compounded 
with rah as first ‘ operator’ and jaége as second ‘ operator’: Куй asa ki jae 
ki Prof. Нитӣуй Kabir yah vicar hi prakat kar nahî rah jaége, varan . . . ,? 
but the two “ short absolutives " are separated here by the negative particle. 
Such and other examples afford ample material for further investigation. 


III. ‘ Contexts of situation’ 

The second interesting contribution of Mr, Burton-Page’s article is, I think, 
his table of examples (C, 472 Ё). He gives two pairs of affirmative sentences, 
four pairs of interrogative sentences, and a triplet of negative sentences. In 
each of the pairs the first sentence is construed without, the second with, the 
‘operator’ dena. То the examples translations and annotations are attached. 
The examples are arranged in two sections, (а) and (b), the pairs of (a) referring 
to ‘contexts of situation’ where the simple verb and the dená-compound 
© ean alternate ’, the pairs of (b) and the final triplet referring to such contexts 
of situation where no such alternation is possible.‘ 

The sentences, with their translations and annotations, afford very useful 
illustrations, if not for the whole range of the ‘ operator’ deng, at least of one 
or two important features of its use. Some of the interrogative and negative 
sentences constitute a sort of supplementation of the material considered in H, 
and the statements of the annotations, with a few exceptions,’ are very well 
utilizable in, or reducible to, a description or definition that accounts for the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of the ‘ operator’ dená in general terms. 


1 Premoand, Nirmala (ed. cit.), p. 22. 

2 In this article, I use the term “ conjunct verb” to denote not only the verbs treated by 
Mr. Burton-Page in C, 473-8, but all the combinations described by S. H. Kellogg, op. cit., 
Sections 448—65 ; cf. seotion IV of this article. 

3 From a newspaper. 

4 This distinction, however, virtually collapses immediately, since the author states that for 
the first pair, given under (a), there may also arise situations where the formations with the 
© operator ° are not interchangeable with those without it (C, 473). 

5 Mr. Burton-Page observes that both sentences, Us ne mujhe düdh Беса and Us ne mujhe 
düdh bec diya, ‘could be used in reply to the question ' What did he do when he was here 
a few minutes ago ?”’’, but if the question ‘ What connexion did you have with him when he 
was trading in this neighbourhood last year ?’ was to be answered, only the sentence without 
the 'operator' could be used. It seems that the informant who gave these explanations 
interpreted the first sentence (without the ‘ operator’) as possibly referring to a remote past 
while both could refer to a near past. But this is obviously an error, typical of informants who 
do not possess the capability, which is indeed very rare, of interpreting their own linguistic 
habits, but do not realize their inability and therefore, when called upon-to make such observa- 
tions, indulge in imaginative thinking. During my investigations into the auxiliary verbs 
I received much information of this kind, always shrewd, but often contradietory, until I 
discovered that what my informants replied was often not observation but either imagination 
or reminiscences of what they had learnt from questionable sources. The use of dena has 
nothing to do with either remote or near past. The phrases ‘a few minutes ago’ and ‘ last 
year' in Mr. Burton-Page's annotations may safely be omitted, 
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It has to be asked, however, whether such a generalization or integration 
can be attained by following Mr. Burton-Page's method. 

He adduces his examples only to demonstrate that ‘ the syntactical use of 
VO [i.e. the compound verb] is less extensive than that of V- [i.e. the simple 
verb] within the same context of situation’ (C, 472), i.e. to state another kind 
of ' restrictions’ on the use of the compound verb. The formal restrictions 
previously described limited the use of certain specified ‘ operators’ to certain 
specified formal combinations ; as for the main verb, one formal but no lexical 
restriction was stated. Thus each of those restrictions is meant to refer to 
more than one individual occurrence. The situational restrictions, however, 
are of a different kind. 

The term ‘ context of situation ° is used by Mr. Burton-Page in accordance 
with programmatic statements made by Professor J. R. Firth." Professor Firth 
enumerated a large number of such possible ‘ situations ', some of which would 
indeed have a bearing on the employment or omission of ‘ operators’ for 
speakers of Hindi, though precise description would entail the distinction 
between the situation and the person who makes an utterance in it. He 
described typical situations by general terms. Mr. Burton-Page, however, 
explains his examples only in the form of translation and annotation, so that 
his statements refer only to individual situations. It is probably his methodo- 
logical principles which have prevented him from making an attempt to find 
out the typical or general features that characterize the situations of his 
examples and make possible or require or preclude the use of the ‘ operator ' 
dena. There is only one step in this direction perceptible in his article, namely 
the term ‘ particular denial’. But this term refers only to the function of 
dena in negative sentences ; moreover, it is only illustrated by a few examples 
and its content is not elaborated by Mr. Burton-Page. The situational restric- 
tions are thus described in a very imperfect way since no criteria applicable 
to other examples are stated. 

Now the limitation of the use of the compound verb and the simple verb, 
respectively, to certain situations is evidently a consequence of the semantic 
function of the ‘operators’ and it would in fact be possible to state such 
restrictions in a general form if semantic functions were referred to. The 
concept of “ meaning " does occur in Mr. Burton-Page's brief exposition, but, 
so to speak, only in disguise. His statements are evidently modelled in 
accordance with structuralist doctrines: with the definition that identifies 
‘the meaning of a linguistic form’ with ‘the situation in which the speaker 
utters it and the response which it calls forth in the hearer’? and with the 
explanation of meaning as ‘the use of some language form or element in 
relation to some context’.? Therefore, he avoids the word “meaning” 
altogether and speaks only of the use of compound and simple verbs in 


1 J. R. Firth, Papers in linguistics, London, 1957, 27-31. 
* L. Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, 139. 
3 J. R. Firth, op. cit., 19. 
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relation to some contexts of situation, which are indicated partly by stating 
“possible answers ’. 

If such a method is consistently adhered to, it is not very likely that a 
later semantic ‘ integration °, as contemplated by Mr. Burton-Page (cf. C, 469), 
will succeed in bringing out general features to account for the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of ‘ operators’ in certain situations. In particular, the cases 
described by Mr. Burton-Page as ‘alternation’ or ‘variation’ escape the 
competence of that method. If there are contexts of situation where the 
compound verb and the simple verb can alternate, their use apparently does 
not depend on the situation alone. If the two formations are not inter- 
changeable in one context of situation, it cannot be maintained that they are 
equivalent in another context of situation. If the difference of the use of the 
one formation from that of the other has to be explained exclusively, and can 
be explained exhaustively, from the situation and the response of the hearer, 
the absurd consequence will arise that two words or formations, though clearly 
distinguishable in one situation, are equivalent whenever the situation and the 
hearer’s response afford no criteria for their differentiation. Thus the dissolution 
of the notion of meaning into the concepts of use, (context of) situation, and 
response makes it impossible to face the problem of the ‘alternation’ of the 
two formations. Moreover, such disintegration will be obstructive to any 
attempt at giving a general and precise description of the semantic function 
of the ‘ operators ’. 

It would exceed the scope of this article to give a theory of meaning. But 
in connexion with the matter in question it must be pointed out that a meaning 
is not identical with the use of a word or form in a certain situation plus the 
response of the hearer but can at best be inferred or interpreted from such 
data; secondly, that such an inference may lead astray if nothing but situation 
and response is considered ; thirdly, that one of the distinctive features of a 
meaning consists in its being meant, i.e. intended, by a person. Only the fact 
of intention, which involves option as well as motives, can account for what 
superficial description represents as ‘alternation’. One of the essential tasks 
of adequate description consists in interpretation, not only of situations but 
also of intentions and motives, The amount of introspection required for the 
interpretation of motives and intentions is no greater than in the case of 
the interpretation of situations. As a matter of fact, even the descriptions of 
situations implied in Mr. Burton-Page’s brief annotations tacitly presuppose 
intentions and motives. Science has by suitable methods to render implications 
explicit, not to conceal them out of allegiance to one-sided philosophies. The 
situational restrictions, like the formal ones, can and must be reduced to 
positive laws that govern the language. 

I will now essay to interpret some of Mr. Burton-Page’s examples in 
accordance with the principles outlined above. 

All the examples given by Mr. Burton-Page, along with the translations and 
annotations, afford excellent illustrations of the fact that, when the ‘ operator ’ 
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dend is used, attention is focused on the action as such 1 and the expression 
has, therefore, the mode of definiteness.? This is why, e.g., the sentence Куй 
us пе tumhé do ser düdh bec diya? is furnished with the annotation ‘as was 
previously agreed ’—for it was the sale, i.e. the action, that was agreed upon. 
Further, if in the sentence ‘ Did he sell you two seers of milk ?' it is the two 
seers that are the object of the question, so that the answer might be: ‘ No, 
only one’, the sentence is construed without dena ; whereas, if the possible 
answer is: ' No, he hasn't done so yet’, it is again the action that is in the 
centre of attention, so that the Hindi sentence runs: Куб us ne tumhé do ser 
düdh bec diya ?— with dena. As regards affirmative sentences like ‘ He sold 
me some milk’ or ‘ He sold me two seers of milk’, Mr. Burton-Page observes 
that they are construed without deng if they are used in reply to the question : 
“What connexion did you have with him when he was trading in this 
neighbourhood [last year?] ?’ To describe that connexion, every word of the 
sentence is equally important and the action, expressed by the verb, is not 
specially paid attention to. If, however, the sentences are spoken in reply to 
the question: ‘ What did he do when he was here [a few minutes аро *]?’, 
the use of the ‘operator’ is possible (though not necessary) according to 
Mr. Burton-Page’s comment, so that the sentences may run: Us ne mujhe 
(do ser) dūdh bec diya. To this comment it has to be added that if the speaker 
understands the question to refer specially to the action of the trader, he will 
use the compound verb, but if he wants to give simply a report of the whole 
event, he will use the simple verb : Us ne mujhe (do ser) diidh beca. 

In one pair of the interrogative sentences given by Mr. Burton-Page the 
second sentence, Us ne tumhé kyà bec diyd, is a rhetorical question, which fact 
is indicated by the translation and annotation: ‘ What did he sell you! (i.e. 
he “sold you a pup ")'. Now a rhetorical question, similar in this respect to 
other isolated statements 5 and comparisons,‘ is also conceived with intensified 
attention ; this is why the ‘ operator’ is used. 

Negative sentences are as a rule construed without “ explicative ” ‘ opera- 
tors’? since negation normally precludes the idea of “ definiteness ". There- 
fore, if the sentence ' He didn’t sell me any milk’ is spoken in a situation 
describable by the comment: ‘ But I bought some butter’, i.e. if the action, 
in regard to the object mentioned, is represented simply as not having taken 
place, no ‘operator’ is used: Us ne mujhe düdh nahi becd. If, however, 
attention is for some reason or other focused on the action; if, accordingly, 
the action is conceived in definite outlines, the “ explicative " is used even in 
a negative sentence. This is an instance of what I have called “ bejahender 
Nebensimn". In the English rendering the affirmative features of this 
negative sentence are indicated by the use of the present perfect (instead of 


1 of. Н, 13, 17, 94, 98, 100. 2 of. H, 15, 89 (and also 33). 3 of. above, p. 494, n. 5. 

4 of. above, p. 494, n. 5. 5 of. H, 94 and 98. ° of. Н, 100. 

? ef. H, 94. Mr. Burton-Page has evidently not read this section carefully, for what he 
accuses me of leaving ‘ unsaid ? is thore stated explicitly. 8 of. H, 94. 
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the preterite), by the addition of the definite article to the word ‘ milk’, and 
by the addition of ‘ yet’ to the verb: ‘ He hasn't sold me the milk yet’. The 
negation refers only to the present moment; but as the action is expected to 
be realized, it is represented in definite outlines. Similarly, when two actions 
are contrasted with one another, both are again the object of special considera- 
tion or attention, and accordingly the verb is compounded with dend although 
one of the actions is negated: Us ne mujhe düdh bec to nahi diya, de hi diya. 


IV. Conjuncts as main verbs in compounds 


The term ‘conjunct verb’ was used by T. Grahame Bailey to denote 
substantive-verb * combinations of three types which may be illustrated by 
the examples : 

first construction : mai ne us ko kitab dàn di (here the conjunct verb takes 
an accusative object) ; 

second construction: mai ne us ki prasása ki (conjuncts of this type take 
what may be called a genitive object) ; 

third construction: mat ne us ko $iksü di (conjuncts of this type take a 
dative objeot). 

All the three constructions have the common feature that the substantive 
joined to the verb never occurs in the oblique case with ko. 

Mr. Burton-Page has essayed a formal analysis of the first construction 
(symbolized by him as NV) as distinct from all other kinds of noun-verb 
juxtapositions, from the second and third constructions as well as from 
ordinary verb-object constructions in which ko may be affixed to the object, 
and he suggests separating the first construction from the rest. The term 
© conjunct verb * he wishes to see restricted to the first construction.? 

It would exceed the scope of the present paper to discuss Mr. Burton-Page's 
arguments, I wish to point only to one fact which, besides the formal criterion 
of the absence of ko in all the three constructions, speaks strongly in favour of 
including in one and the same category—^ verb "—not only Bailey’s three 
constructions but also other substantive-verb and adjective-verb combinations, 
practically all those described by Kellogg, op. cit., sections 448-65.* 

Mr. Burton-Page considers the fact that conjunct verbs of the first con- 
struction are compoundable with ‘ operators’. He seems to forget, however, 
that conjuncts of the two other constructions also occur as main verbs in verbal 
compounds. Moreover, it has to be taken into account that not only the three 


constructions but conjunct verbs of all types may be compounded with 
‘ operators’ and that the compounds including conjuncts as main verbs are 


1 of, BSOAS, x1x, 1, 1957, p. 99, n. 3. 

2 In this section the terms “noun” and “substantive” are distinguished, the former 
comprising both substantives and adjectives. 

3 BSOAS, хх, 1, 1957, р. 99, n. 3. 

3 It need not be stressed that the lists of conjunot verbs as given by Kellogg are to-day 
obsolete. 
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governed by exactly the same laws as compounds of ‘ operators’ with simple 
verbs are. This is, incidentally, only one aspect of the fact that conjunct verbe 
of all types are throughout employed in a way completely parallel to the usage 
of simple verbs. The constructional differences of the type ma? ne us ko kital 
dan di from the types mai ne us ki prasasd ki and mai ne us ko 50150 di are nc 
greater than certain analogous differences between simple verbs, namely 
between transitives, which take an accusative object, and intransitives, which 
take what may be called а postpositional object or an adjunct with a post- 
position (ko as the marker of the dative, se, mé, par, and some combined 
postpositions). 

The substantive preceding the verb in the second and third constructions 
is symbolized by Mr. Burton-Page as ‘N.’, which means that it is ап 
“ object ”. This is doubtless correct from one point of view. But the problem 
is whether what may be analysed, at a lower level, as a sequence of an object 
and a verb with a genitive attached to the object, must not be interpreted as 
a sequence of an object (formally represented by a genitive) and a verk 
(formally represented by a verb plus a substantive) if the distribution of such 
sequences is considered in a more comprehensive way. I think that this 
interpretation is in fact inevitable if such verbal compounds as include conjuncte 
as main verbs are studied in regard to relevant meaning-relationships. 

In compound verbs the semantic relationship between the main verb and 
the ‘ operator ', and the semantic relationship between the object and the main 
verb, are both of primary importance for the selection of the ‘ operator’, 
cf. below, pp. 509-11. Sometimes it is a meaning-feature of the object that 
is determinant of the selection of the ‘ operator’, sometimes it is a meaning- 
feature of the main verb, sometimes both exercise an influence. Groups of 
main verbs and groups of objects may be set up, the items of either group 
being linked with each other by common features of meaning related to 
semantic features of the ‘ operator ’. 

Now if Mr. Burton-Page were right in describing the substantives occurring 
in conjuncts of the second and third constructions as ' N,’, i.e. “ objects ”, 
one would expect that a substantive should appear in a group of objects in. 
the event of its inclusion, together with the verb governing it, in a verbal 
compound. This is, however, not the case. Whenever a noun of a conjunct 
included in a compound verb is assignable to a meaning group, it is a group 
of verbs, not of objects. I will point here only to a few instances, 

A group of verbs frequently compounded with baithna has the common 
feature that all of them denote some sort of aggression (H, 70). In some 
instances, the verb is a simple one (e.g. mārnā, сигатӣ, dátnà), in other cases 
it is a conjunct (e.g. dghat karnā, cori karnà, ninda ката). When conjuncts 
are employed, the use of the ‘operator’ is, of course, not determined by the 
meaning of the simple verb (Катта) that is a component of the conjunct ; 
for there is no affinity of the meaning of karnd to the function of Байта. 
Since the notion of aggression, which is determinant of the use of баа, 
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is expressed by a noun (e.g. ághàt), it is this noun (which, at a lower level, 
is analysable as the “ object " [.N,]) or, more exactly, this noun in conjunction 
with the verb, that causes the use of the * operator ’. 

Another group of verbs frequently compounded with baithnd can be set 
up parallel to a group of objects, the verbs all denoting loss and the objects 
being anything essential for, or intimately connected with, the existence of 
man (cf. below, pp. 510-11). Now the idea of ‘ causing a loss’ may be expressed 
by the conjunct nds karná, e.g. in apni dima kä пах kar baithna (Н, 67) ‘ to 
ruin (cause the loss of) one's own soul’. Obviously it is dima, not nas or 
dima kä nas, which із the object here; for it is dma, not nas or dtma ka nas, 
which on account of its meaning— soul’, which is an essential constituent of 
man’s existence—belongs to the group of substantives that occur as objects 
of verbs denoting loss and compounded with baithnd. Again, the substantive 
nag, by its meaning ‘ loss, or destruction, of existence ’, completely fits in the 
group of verbs that are, when the object is a fundamental feature of man's 
existence, frequently compounded with baithnd. This does not of course imply 
that the substantive here functions as a verb. But it does not perform an 
independent nominal function. Its content coalesces with the verbal notion 
of karnd, which expresses mere action. Its only function is to fill the bare 
verbal notion with a content. Accordingly, nà$ karnd, like verbs of the first 
construction, is a conjunct verb, not a juxtaposition of an object with a verb, 
and ätmä kha, though formally a genitive adjunct, performs the function of 
an object. 

On the other hand, in the case of himmat har baithna and. himmat har jana 
it is the verb (hàrnà ‘ to lose’) that occurs in meaning-groups: in the group 
of verbs denoting ‘ regrettable loss’, in which case it is compounded with 
baithna (H, 67), and in the group of verbs expressing some kind of * moving 
away '—'losing' or ‘ giving up’ as a sort of psychological escape—in which 
case it is compounded with Jana (Н, 36). Again, himmat ‘ courage’ may be 
included in the group of substantives denoting ‘ essential qualities of man’, 
which, when used as objects of verbs signifying ‘ loss’, frequently occasion the 
employment of the ‘operator’ baithna. Therefore, himmat harnd is not a 
conjunct verb but an object with a verb. 

The lists of verbs compoundable with ‘ operators ’ include indiscriminately : 
simple verbs, conjunct verbs of any of Bailey’s three constructions, other 
substantive-verb conjuncts, and adjective-verb conjuncts, c.f., e.g., Н, 22, 23, 
36, 38, 57, 61, 67, 70, 78. dena is frequently compounded with causal verbs 
as well as with transitive conjunct verbs of the substantive-verb type (all 
constructions) and of the adjective-verb type (cf. Н, 11-14; of. also dàlnà, 
H, 61) This parallelism shows that in the practice of language or in the 
language-consciousness all the three types of verb are treated as belonging to 
one and the same category. The fact that some conjuncts may optionally be 
used in the first construction and in the second construction (Kellogg, op. cit., 
section 452) also tells against separating the two constructions. 
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The above discussion has again shown that purely formal analysis is not 
only insufficient for a description of syntactic conditions but sometimes 
positively misleading. In examining the problem of the ‘restrictions’, we 
had found that unless criteria of meaning are utilized, the definition of the 
compound verb will inevitably turn out too wide as it will include hetero- 
geneous material. In the case of the conjunct verb Mr. Burton-Page seems to 
have succumbed to the opposite danger. There are formal criteria that speak 
in favour of the inclusion of certain combinations in the category “ verb ” 
and there are others that tell against it. If a decision is attempted at the 
purely formal level, the definition will turn out too narrow. 

Therefore, the definition of the conjunct verb should include formal and 
semantic criteria. A conjunct verb is a combination of a substantive or an. 
adjective (which may be a Sanskrit past participle) with a verb. The verb 
has very little of special content in it but denotes only the general concept 
of action (karnd, dena, etc.) or process or state (kona), the special content of 
the action or process or state being expressed by the noun (e.g. sarvands + 
karnà, qaidi + banana, vikal + honda). 


V. The problem of meaning in the delimitation and description of 
the compound and conjunct verbs 


Compound verbs belong to the domains of morphology and syntax, and to 
each of the two domains in two respects. The formal elements that constitute 
a compound verb, as well as the different ways in which compounds are formed 
as units, are objects of morphological study. When, however, the grammatical 
relations occurring between the morphological elements of the compounds or 
the relations of compound units to other parts of the sentence are described, 
the compounds become objects of syntactical treatment. Similar considerations 
apply to the conjunct verb. 

In this way, two levels may very well be distinguished theoretically. 
Similarly, there is the idea of a © semantic’ level and there is the programme 
of semantics to be studied after the analysis ‘at the formal and syntactical 
levels’. Such ideas and programmes, like most of the speculations propounded 
by structuralists, are impressively systematic. But the value of theories must 
be measured by the results of their application, not by their systematic 
appearance. It seems to me that the compound and conjunct verbs are a 
model case to test the value of the theoretical distinction of a semantic level 
from the formal and syntactical levels. 

(1) The fact, considered in section IV, that conjunct verbs of all classes are 
in composition with ‘ operators’ treated as verbs, not as object-verb juxta- 
positions, could be demonstrated only by taking into account the meanings of 
the nominal elements of the conjunct verbs. Thus a problem which seems to 
be of a purely formal and syntactical order, proved to be resolvable only by re- 
course to what a structuralist might call ‘ semantic’ inquiry, but what in reality 
is a consideration of the interdependence of syntactic and semantic functions. 
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(2) The examination of the method of delimiting the range of the compound 
verb by formal ‘restrictions’ (section П) not only showed that all the 
* restrictions" were reducible to positive meaning-conditioned laws and that 
some of the ‘ restrictions’ very imperfectly described the language, but ended 
almost automatically in a reductio ad absurdum : if the principle of establishing 
‘ restrictions ' is once adopted, its application must be continued and extended 
even beyond the point where Mr. Burton-Page stopped ; this leads to a point 
where even restrictions on the ‘restrictions’ have to be established and 
recourse must be had either to the statement of an individual exception or to 
considerations of meaning ; both courses, however, would explode the whole 
method. 

(3) The attempt to delimit the range of the compound verb by situational 
criteria leads to a strange methodological inconsistency in so far as for 
describing situations in relation to linguistic utterances semantic criteria are 
naturally indispensable whereas the method practised can use them only 
implicitly and is thus incapable of educing general criteria applicable to more 
than one situation (section III). 

(4) Since the principles underlying the table of the compound verb are 
meant to be purely ‘formal and syntactical’, all cases of combination of a 
" short absolutive" with one of those verbs which sometimes occur as 
© operators’ would fall into its purview. There is no means in that method 
to exclude pseudo-compounds like jä baithna. Furthermore, it seems necessary, 
even from the formal and syntactical points of view, to admit into the category 
“compound verb” even combinations with “ -kar-absolutives” (cf. above, 
p. 486, n. 1) inasmuch as their usage is closely parallel to that of certain 
compounds that contain the “ short absolutive”. But the formalist principle 
will then entail the admission of all such combinations provided their second 
component is one of those verbs which may occur as ‘ operators’. This would 
amount to a break-down of the whole category ‘compound verb’. Thus 
formalism is once more reduced ad absurdum by consistent application of its 
own. principles. 

(5) In all these cases, rectification and adjustment seem to be possible if 
the formal and syntactical analysis is combined with considerations of meaning. 
Now Mr. Burton-Page does himself envisage ‘a later stage of analysis where 
the semantic statement has to be integrated with the statement at the formal 
and syntactical levels’ (C, 469). He does not, however, seem to have asked 
himself whether the ‘statement at the formal and syntactical levels’ as 
presented by him was amenable to such integration at all. His table of the 
possibilities of the compound verb as well as his statements on formal restric- 
tions include some confusions which, at the least, would seriously hamper any 
later attempt at a ‘semantic integration’. If it be intended on transition to 
the ‘semantic level’ to correct the confusions and inaccuracies that have 


1 The remark given in C, 472, n. 4, evades this problem instead of solving it. 
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crept in at the ‘ formal and syntactical levels ’, the scholar had better postpone 
publication until he had completed his * integration '. If the semantic functions 
are known before, the whole procedure will amount to describing in eumbrous 
expansion what could be stated in a much simpler way." If, however, they 
are not sufficiently known—as was the case with the Hindi ' operators '— 
they are not very likely to be found by practising methods that operate with 
inaccurate material. 

(6) If the list of the ‘ operators’ and the table of the possibilities of the 
compound verb are based on principles whose application ultimately explodes 
the table, how could the table and the list of ‘ operators’ be established at 
all? Can anything be founded on the principle of its own destruction or 
negation ? There is an irreconcilable discrepancy between the inherent raison 
@étre of the list and the principles adopted for the description of the 
grammatical behaviour of its contents. Mr. Burton-Page has not stated any 
criteria for the establishment of his list. If he had tried to account for its 
implicit foundations, he might have discovered that its very existence was 
conditioned by principles which structuralists would discountenance as 
‘notional’. If the list was based on ‘formal and syntactical criteria’, why 
has Mr. Burton-Page excluded, e.g., chorna, which is reckoned by Barannikov 
among the ‘ operators’ (obrazuyuščie glagoly)?? Why has he not included 
instances like khic land, hata phékna, ukhür phékna, à mikalnd, which are 
formally quite indistinguishable from compounds with ‘ operators’? He has 
done right in excluding them, but the implicit criterion for doing so was, and 
can only be, the meaning-function of the juxtaposition, in these pseudo- 
compounds, of two verbs one of which has the form of the “ short absolutive ”, 
as distinct from the function of the same sort of combination in compounds 
proper. He has simply transposed into symbolic expressions what had 
already been described by other grammarians, who had used, for de- 
termining what compound verbs are, ‘notional’ as well as formal and 
syntactical criteria. 

I think it will have become clear that most of the shortcomings of 
Mr. Burton-Page’s article are inevitably bound up with the method practised. 
In particular, the fact repeatedly pointed out in sections I and II, that 
extension of the application of that method to material neglected in C 
leads to an augmentation of the inadequacies, shows that it is the method 
that is responsible for them. The danger recently indicated by Professor 


1 It is true that traditional methods of description require much correction and improvement, 
but I cannot see any augmentation of knowledge in expanded restatements of well-known facts 
by methods that claim to (but actually do not entirely) leave out of account considerations of 
meaning. The fundamental laws governing the syntax of the compound verbs are known and 
do not require lengthy restatement (cf. H, 93). The real problems lie elsewhere. 

2 cf. А. P. Barannikov and P. A. Barannikov, Khindustani, Khindi i Urdu, Moskva, 1956, 
pp. 128 and 133. 

3 of. H, p. 78, footnote, and Barannikov, op. cit., p. 137. 
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H. Wissemann! is amply illustrated by Mr. Burton-Page's essays in Hindisyntax. 
The separation of a ‘ semantic level’ from the ‘syntactic level’ can be main- 
tained only theoretically. As soon as an attempt is made to apply it to the 
practice of research, it leads to incompatibilities of statements at the formal 
and syntactical levels with facts of the semantic level. This shows that the 
separation does not exist in the reality of language. Syntactic functions and 
relationships are identical with meaning-functions and meaning-relationships.? 
Language is not a mechanism, but an organism. 

Neither the description nor the delimitation of the compound verb can, 
therefore, dispense with considerations of meaning, which have, of course, to 
be combined with formal criteria. The correlation between form and meaning 
is, however, never perfect. One and the same formal or syntactical category 
may have different semantic functions, and one and the same semantic 
function may be performed by different categories. It is better, therefore, not 
to speak of a correlation between form and meaning. In the inseparable unity 

` of form and content? that is constitutive of every language, content is the 
more important component. Linguistic contents are inseparably linked to signs 
(this is what distinguishes them from mere ideas), but different contents may 
be associated with one and the same sound-complex, and similar or even 
identical contents may be associated with different signs or forms. Con- 


1 Criticizing S. Ullmann's book The principles of semantics, 2nd ed., Glasgow and Oxford, 
1957, which essays a remarkable application of structuralist principles to semantics but 
maintains the distinction of ‘ syntactic morphology ' (corresponding to the “© syntactic level") 
from ‘ syntactic semantics’ (corresponding to the ‘ semantic level’), Wissemann writes: ‘ Der 
Hauptwert einer sauberen theoretischen Scheidung von Form und Inhalt besteht gerade darin, 
dass sie die Voraussetzung für eine noch" wichtigere Einsicht ist, nämlich für die Einsicht in 
das innige und vielfaltige Aufeinanderbezogensein dieser beiden Seiten des Sprachlichen. Diese 
letztere Einsicht aber liefert das ausschlaggebende theoretische Argument, das dagegen spricht, 
dass wir in der Grammatik Form und Inhalt durch eine scharfe Disziplinengrenze auseinander- 
reissen. Eine Disziplin, die die formale Seite des Syntagmas untersucht (syntactic morphology), 
muss auch die Bedeutungen der Formen in ihre Betrachtungen einbeziehen. . . . Die traditionelle 
Grammatik tut das ja auch, und schon sie ist in Gefahr, sich durch ihre das Verhültnis Form : 
Inhalt weniger verletzende Aufgliederung der Disziplinen den Blick für die organische Hinheit 
der Sprache gelegentlich zu verbauen und wichtige Zusammenhange zu Aübersehen. Noch grösser 
aber wäre diese Gefahr bet einer konsequenten Anwendung der Ullmannechen Konzeption auf die 
grammatische Praxis’ (Indogermanische Forschungen, LXV, 1, 1960, 48; italics mine). Cf. also 
J. R. Firth, ‘ Structural linguistics’, TPS, 1955, 98-103, and Н. Glinz, in Proceedings of the 
eighth International Congress of Linguists, Oslo, 1958, 377-9. 

2 Incidentally, it may be noted here that the maxim f without intonation no syntax’, as 
enunciated by Professor Firth and repeated by Mr. Burton-Page (BSOAS, ххіп, 3, 1960, 603), 
is an exaggeration. No linguist will deny the syntactical relevance of intonation, but it must 
be admitted that written language is also intelligible language, and intonation is not written. 
‘Syntax can very well be studied without regard to intonation, but never without considerations 
of meaning and content. 

3 Ganzheit von Lautform und Inhalt; cf. L. Weisgerber, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache, 
I, 2nd ed., Düsseldorf, 1053, 73 ff. It seems to me that the main ideas of Professor Weisgerber's 
idealistic system can very well be combined with the basic concept of (materialistic) struoturalism 
(viz. the concept of language as a structure of interrelations) as well as with the naive realism 
of traditional grammar and with elements of psychological and sociological linguistics to arrive 
at the scientific realism of a comprehensive view of language. 
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sequently, delimitations of grammatical categories can very often be established 
only by way of compromise." The fact that such categories are subject to 
changes in the course of time, adds to the difficulty. 

(7) The category “ compound verb " can be defined in a narrower and in 
a wider delimitation. If the limits are set narrower, the semantic criterion 
would consist in the © operator's' losing its proper meaning ? and the formal 
criterion would be the occurrence of certain forms of the main verb (“ absolu- 
tive" without ending or with one of the endings -e, -kar, and, in rare cases, 
ke and -karke ; present participle) in juxtaposition with one of the ' operators ' 
dend, lend, jana, Gna, parnd, uthnà, baithna, dālnā, сата. But the exact 
demarcation of the domain would be problematic on account of the condition 
of the ‘ operator ° losing its proper meaning. It would be impossible to exclude 
from the definition some cases where the ‘ operator’ loses its meaning, so to 
speak, only partly. Moreover, it would then become necessary to establish 
another category for other combinations of verbs with auxiliaries. Therefore 
the wider delimitation seems to be preferable. It would comprise all the 
‘operators’ of Mr. Burton-Page’s list and all the combinations registered in 
his table as well as at least one additional ‘ operator’ (calna@) and a number 
of combinations not recorded in the table. The semantic criteria would here 
be (1) the denotation of only one action or process or state by the compound, 
and (2) the qualification of the meaning of the main verb by the ‘ operator’. 
If either or both of these conditions are not fulfilled, the combination is not 
а compound verb. This definition would include: cases where the ‘ operator ' 
totally loses its own meaning (e.g. ban baithna), cases where features of that 
meaning are preserved (e.g. the compounds of the present participle of main 
verbs with jûnî and dnd), and cases where the ‘ operator’ displays its full 
meaning in the compound (e.g. compositions with sakna, сита, тапа). In the 
latter case it might be said, though only from the point of view of certain 
languages, that it is the ‘operator’ which is in a sense the “main verb” 
whereas the other component imparts to it a content varying from case to case. 
In this semantic respect this class of compounds is similar to the conjunct 
verbs. The formal criterion would in the wider delimitation be the juxta- 
position of two—or, in rare cases, more than two—verbs in different forms the 
possibilities of which would have to be specified in the description. Some 
verbs, though occurring in combinations formally similar to compound verbs, 
would have to be excluded from the list of ‘ operators’ on the ground that 
they do not qualify the meaning of the main verb but denote either the same 
action as the main verb (as e.g. sundnd in kah ѕипата or phékna in hatà phékna) 
or an action immediately following that of the main verb (e.g. ukhdr phékna). 


1 This is, incidentally, one of the causes of the constant polemics directed by modern 
grammarians against ‘ traditional’ grammar. However, the abrogation of old compromises can 
in this field result only in new ones, which may be more questionable than the old. 

2 of, Т. G. Bailey’s definition quoted in C, 471, n. 1. 

3 of. above, p. 486, n. I. 
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Different classes of compound verbs would have to be distinguished according 
to criteria of meaning (cf. H, 1). Some combinations formally identieal with 
compounds would have to be excluded because they do not fulfil the semantic 
conditions of the definition. For example, jānā in le jana seems to be an 
‘ operator', yet the combination is not a compound verb because it denotes 
two successive actions (‘ to take and to go’), though these serve one and the 
same purpose and may therefore be conceived as a unity. The same combina- 
tion is further excluded because Jana here does not qualify the meaning of the 
main verb. For the same reasons, jä baithnà is not a compound verb. 

It must, however, also be taken into account that the category ‘ compound 
verb’ is in process of constant development. It can be observed that the 
possibilities of employment of some of the ‘ operators’ are extended, and that 
verbs which had not previously been used as 'operators' are sometimes 
employed after the manner of ‘ operators’ by individual writers. 

Thus, if the description is to be adequate, it will have to bring out the fact 
that, though for certain purposes grammatical ‘levels’ may be distinguished, 
they can never be separated in the practice of research. If they are separated, 
practically all combinations of conjunctive participles with other verbs will 
ultimately have to be regarded as compound verbs and the whole category 
will merge in a syntactic construction. If there is a category ‘compound 
verb’ in Hindi at all, it is primarily a category of meaning or content. 
Therefore, investigation into the semantic function of the ‘ operators’ cannot 
be postponed until formalist syntax may have finished its work. 

Traditional methods of grammatical description can, and must, certainly 
be improved. But real improvement is impossible unless due regard is paid 
to the integral unity of form and meaning (or content) that constitutes the . 
very nature of language. Т can appreciate attempts to replace traditional 
terms by ‘formal’ ones on the ground that the ‘notional’ content of 
traditional terms is often inaccurate or misleading and that, even when such 
& term is suited to some of the uses of a form, it often happens that it is not 
appropriate to all of its uses. However, the question of terminology does not 
seem to me to be of primary importance. Forms and constructions and 
functions must have names, but it is not necessary that these should be devoid 
of any ' notional' contents nor is it possible that they, if they be significant, 
should contain grammatical rules in a nutshell. Even in awkward terminology? 
grammatical rules can be stated in an unambiguous way, whereas formalist 
analysis inevitably leads either to inconsistencies (tacit inclusion of ‘ notional’ 
criteria in spite of claims that they are disregarded) or to confusion (identifying 
phenomena that are functionally distinct, and separating formations whose 
function, in the unity of form and content, is one and the same). What matters 
is not that the terminology used should be unobjectionable from the point of 
view of this or that methodological school, but that the various linguistic 


1 For amusing examples, see BSOAS, x1x, 1, 1957, p. 100, n. 1, and Acta Linguistica, v1, 
2-3, 1950-1, 71. 
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phenomena should be properly described and interpreted, with due regard to 
the unity of form and content. If a new term is invented, it should at least 
clearly mark the distinction of the form or function denoted by it from other 
forms or functions. This condition is not fulfilled by Mr. Burton-Page’s 
innovation ‘operator’. For if we want to technicalize grammatical termino- 
logy—which does not, however, seem to me very desirable—we may call any 
element that performs a syntactic function an ‘operator’. Henceforward, 
I will therefore use the older term “ auxiliary (verb) " for what Mr. Burton- 
Page has called ‘ operator ’. 


VI: Methodology 


If the task is set of determining the syntactico-semantic or meaning- 
qualifying function of some of the auxiliary verbs in Hindi (Khar? Вой), a 
practicable method for tackling it cannot be devised by deduction from 
theoretical premisses. If the method is to be successful, it must be inspired 
by close observation of the material in hand, the nature of which may vary 
and accordingly entail variations of the method. Really fruitful methods are 
in all sciences developed while dealing with the material, not before. In the 
case of the problem in question methodological planning is the more 
inappropriate as the handling of the material at all stages of the investigation 
involves interpretation, which can never be successful by merely applying a 
technique. Therefore, the outlines of a methodology as sketched in this section 
are not primarily a scheme or a programme but an account of work that has 
already been carried out. The statements of this section are restricted to 
auxiliaries compounded with the “short absolutive ". 

The Khari Вой isa literary language. It is therefore legitimate and necessary 
that its syntax should be studied not only as the syntax of a colloquial language 
but also, and specially, as the syntax of a literary language, i.e. that the material 
for the investigation should be taken from literary texts. The results obtainable 
from such study will present a survey of the grammatical state as well as of 
possibilities and tendencies and experiments that exist in the section of 
literature selected. The aid of persons who can be said to have Hindi as their 
mother tongue cannot, however, be dispensed with. But it has to be borne 
in mind that the questioning of informants includes sources of error. 
Interpretations and answers and comments given by informants can be used 
only as materials, not as solutions. They have to be tested by comparison 
with the results obtained from the observation of the literary material, and 
these results may again be tested in conversations and questions. Such 
procedures are, however, only accessory. The interpretation of the texts yields 
its results independently of informants’ comments. 

A suitable method for such interpretation will not, or rather not primarily, 
consider individual passages, but has first to find out typical contexts for the 
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use of each of the auxiliaries. The typical features of the contexts are discerned 
by comparison of texts. | 

Tn the systematic exposition of the method, however, the semantic influence 
of the auxiliary verb itself has to be treated first. All the auxiliaries investigated 
in Н (dena, lend, jana, and, parnà, uthna, dalna, байта, calnà, pana) occur as 
independent verbs also. The question naturally arises of the extent to which 
features of this independent meaning can be traced in the auxiliary function 
of the verbs. The answer is that in the functions of all of them there are 
elements, more or less conspicuous according to context and situation, that 
reflect the meaning the verb has when used independently. For example, dena 
often implies that the result of the action is ‘ given away’, ie. moves away 
from the agent, and in figurative uses this feature is susceptible of many 
variations according to the situation (cf. Н, 9-10). јата is by its independent 
meaning— to go'—qualified to bring out the notion of ‘process’ when 
compounded with intransitives, as well as the feature of ‘establishing a 
distance? in composition with certain transitives (cf. H, 32 and 34-37), and 
the latter feature is again capable of manifold variation according to the 
situation. In the case of baWfhnà certain postures describable as ‘ sitting’ 
and expressive of, or interpretable as expressing, certain mental attitudes seem 
to have given occasion to the auxiliary's function of indicating the idea of 
perplexity as well as that of aggressivity or impertinence (cf. Н, 67 [p. 55 £], 
70 [p. 61], 72-73), according to the situation and according to the meaning 
of the main verb. 


1 This 1ncludes investigation into what may be called the distribution of the “ explicative ” 
compounds. But I prefer to avoid the term ‘distribution’ as it has been given a special 
connotation by mechanical structuralism. Distributional analysis of the mechanical kind taught, 
e.g., by Z. S. Harris, more or less tacitly presupposes considerations of meaning (cf. Harris, 
Methods in structural linguistics, Chicago, 1951, p. 365, n. 6) and cannot therefore be preparatory 
to solving a task like that I had set myself. If the meaning-qualifying function of a syntactic 
structure-element like the “ explicative " auxiliary is to be found out, it is naturally the 
meaning-relations of this element to other parts of the sentence that become relevant. "Therefore, 
if the term “ distribution " were to be adapted to, and adopted in, such studies, it would here 
signify the different types of meaning-features as linked with syntactic structure-elements, in 
correlation to the occurrence (or non-occurrence) of an “ explicative ” auxihary in their environ- 
ment. Mr. Burton-Page claims in his review of H that ' full investigations" should ‘ first be 
conducted into the distribution and frequency of the compound verbs in terms of their context ° 
{italics his). But it has to be noted that the ‘ fulness’ demanded here is highly problematic. 
For though the material of a language consists to a large extent in preformed possibilities of 
expression, it leaves room for new collocations, and even the slightest amount of originality in 
thinking will lead to elements appearing in environments in which they had not been noticed 
before. Secondly, if investigations into distribution are, as Mr. Burton-Page obviously thinks, 
to precede the ‘semantic study’ proper, they can only be of the mechanical kind and must 
therefore lead to partly misleading results rather than afford decisive aid in the ‘ semantic 
study '. If, however, studies of distribution are to be relevant to semantic research, they must 
from the outset form an integral part of the semantic investigation itself. In such studies 
syntactic considerations are inseparably linked with interpretation, which can never be a more 
or less automatic result of mechanical analysis, but has to render perceptible something beyond 
formal relations unless the whole effort ıs to remain nugatory. 
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These interpretations could not help including the concept of “ situation ”. 
Situations are reflected in literary contexts. In the context in which an 
auxiliary occurs, two levels may be distinguished: the grammatical or 
syntactical context of the sentence and the sense-context of the wider environ- 
ment. The first and nearest element of the grammatical context is the main 
verb. When a large number of occurrences have been collected, semantic 
features common to several main verbs that occur in composition with one and 
the same auxiliary have to be sought for and verbs thus allied have to be 
collected in a group. If, then, the common semantic feature of such a group 
is compared with the meaning that the associated auxiliary has when used 
independently, it is found that in some cases there are striking similarities 
between this meaning and that common feature. For example, the above- 
mentioned semantic elements of Jana and baithna closely correspond with 
features common to the meanings of verbs compounded with them. This leads 
to the conclusion, firstly, that tlie use of an auxiliary may be called forth by 
a feature of the meaning of the verb compounded with it; secondly, that an 
element of the meaning of the auxiliary combines with that feature to render 
more definite and explicit—to explicate—the expression of what the main verb 
would denote, though less definitely, even in its uncompounded form. Thus 
the most general definition of the function of eight auxiliaries (dend, lenā, 
jünd, dnd, parnd, uthna, dana, baithnā) is arrived at: they explicate the 
meaning of the main verb and impart definiteness to the expression. Therefore 
I have termed this class of auxiliaries “ explicatives ". In other cases the 
association of the common semantic features of the main verbs with semantic 
elements of the auxiliaries is not so conspicuous. In the case of dend, for 
example, it is found that the auxiliary is in a very large number of instances 
compounded (a) with causal verbs, or (b) with transitive conjunct verbs formed 
with Karna. The common feature of either group can be detected by structural 
considerations in the morphological and lexical domains. The verbs of group (a) 
are related to intransitives or transitives of the same root by a formal opposition 
connected with, and expressive of, a semantic contrast: the intransitives 
denote mere processes and the transitives signify mere actions; the causals, 
however, distinctly in contrast with both classes, stress the action-character of 
the action. This feature is still more prominent in the case of the causals derived 
from transitives as they indicate that one object is caused to affect another 
object, and thus express a higher degree of transitivity. Again, every conjunct 
verb of group (6) stands in contrast with the noun (substantive or adjective) 
included in it in so far as the noun denotes a mere state whereas the conjunct 
verb by the formal element Karna signifies an action which establishes that 
state, i.e. it stresses the effectiveness of the action. Now it is evident that just 
these features—the action-character of the action and the effectiveness of the 
action—are “ explicated ” by dend, and this again implies that the expression 
of the action receives the mode of definiteness (Н, 11-15). Causals and conjunet 
verbs may, however, be compounded also with lend (e.g. band lena, mica kar 
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lend, madad kar lenā; Н, 21); This shows that it is not the main verb alone 
which is determinant of the use of an explicative. The use of lend is related 
to the occurrence of semantic elements linked to constituents of the grammatical 
context other than the main verb, cf. below. The semantic opposition between 
compounds with lena and compounds with депа reveals that in the case of 
denà an element of the meaning of dend is also operative, viz. the feature of 
the action or its result being ‘given away’ or ‘moving away’ from the 
agent. In this way a semantic element traceable to the meaning of dend as 
an independent verb contributes to this auxiliary’s function of rendering more 
explicit the transitivity of the verb. 

As the above examples demonstrate, not only similarities but also contrasts 
have to be considered in the search for semantic elements that are associated 
with, or determinant of, the use of a certain explicative in a grammatical 
context. Similarly, it is important not only to search for features that are 
common to a group of verbs compounded with a certain auxiliary, but also, 
conversely, to inquire whether in composition with the verbs of such groups one 
auxiliary is preferred to others and, finally, to examine whether it is in com- 
pounded or uncompounded forms that such verbs occur more frequently. Such 
investigations lead, for example, to the following results for some of the 
explicatives : Transitive conjunct verbs with karnd, if not negated, are almost 
invariably construed with dena ; most intransitives expressing processes are 
much more frequently construed with Jana than with other auxiliaries or 
without any auxiliary; verbs denoting aggression are very often joined with 
байта (H, 11-12, 30-31, 70); and all these verbs seem to occur more often 
in such compounds than uncompounded. For dena and jana (the latter in 
composition with intransitives) these observations of frequency bestow absolute 
security upon the definitions of the function of these auxiliaries; for baithna 
they make possible the establishment of an important feature of the function 
of this auxiliary. 

But the main verbs do not yet provide all information necessary for the 
definition of the function of the auxiliaries. The next important element of 
the syntactic context is the object of the verb.! It can be found that the nouns 
of certain groups of objects bound together by common features of meaning 
occur predominantly in syntactic relation with certain explicative compounds. 
This observation yields results especially in the case of lend. When this 
auxiliary is used, the agent himself or a part or a quality or a behaviour of 
him or of his body or of his soul, is often the object of the verb (H, 21), and 
this fact provides an important element for the definition. Another instance 
is baithné. When this verb is compounded with verbs denoting a loss, the 
object is one of a group of words the common feature of whose meaning is 
delimitable with a fair amount of distinctness, all of them denoting qualities 


1 The formalistio method as practised, e.g., by Mr. Burton-Page, virtually abolishes the 
distinction between subject and object, which is so important a feature of Indo-European 
languages. Cf. above, p. 488. 
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or conditions that are intimately bound up with the very existence of man 
(H, 67). This observation again provides material for the definition. 

Among other components of sentences, adverbs and adverbial phrases often 
have an important meaning-relation to the auxiliary used. In this connexion, 
a characteristic feature of the general stylistics of Hindi has to be noted, 
viz. the pleonastic tendency. It consists in the expression of one and the same 
mode or modification of an idea by more than one means. For example, 
restriction, as a mode of an idea, is often denoted by two or even three words : 
keval (sirf) + -matra (-bhar) + М. The same pleonastic tendency frequently 
causes à Speaker or writer to express a second time, by an additional adverb 
or adverbial phrase, the same modification that is imparted to the meaning 
of the main verb by the auxiliary compounded with it. This phenomenon, on 
account of its frequency, affords essential aid in discerning the functions of the 
auxiliaries (cf. H, 18, 16, 20, 31, 50, 68, 69, 91, 92). Thus the mode of definite- 
ness inherent in the meaning of kah dena may be expressed a second time by 
ava$ya or saf sáf; the mode of suddenness that is sometimes “ explicated ” 
by ратта may be additionally denoted by acānak ог ekáek; the mode of 
regrettableness that is sometimes indicated by baifhnü-compounds may be 
expressed once more by durbhdgyavas ; etc. 

Not only adverbs, but also other parts of speech may serve the pleonastic 
tendency. For example, though lend, as an auxiliary, indicates by itself that 
the action somehow affects the agent himself, this reflexivity is frequently 
expressed a second time by pronouns or adjectives, so that the practical rule 
may be formulated that when a reflexive pronoun or adjective occurs in a 
sentence, the verb is almost invariably construed with lena (H, 24). 

Very often a certain feature that is already inherent in the meaning of the 
main verb is “ explicated " by the auxiliary, e.g. the mode of vehemence 
inherent in the meaning of katnd is rendered more explicit by the composition 
with dalnd ; the mode of reflexivity or movement towards the agent inherent 
in the meaning of apnünàá is rendered more definite by the auxiliary lend. 
In a way, the pleonastic tendency is operative in such cases also. 

A syntactic phenomenon that is of importance for the definition of the 
function of some of the auxiliaries as distinguished from others, is the following. 
In all explicative compounds the transitivity or intransitivity of the compound 
is determined by the auxiliary, except in the case of dena and lend. These 
two auxiliaries are mostly compounded with transitives, but also with a few 
intransitives of frequent occurrence. Now in these latter cases, e.g. vah has diya 
and vah à hyä, the compound as such is intransitive. This implies that in the 
case of dena and lend the conjunction of the auxiliary with the main verb is 
closer, and the independent meaning of the auxiliary effaced to a larger extent 
than, for example, in compounds of transitive verbs with јана (cf. Н, 34). 

When by procedures like those described above the grammatical contexts 
of the sentences in which explicatives occur have been utilized and the general 
outlines of the functions of the several auxiliaries have been discerned, the 
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sense-conteris of more comprehensive environments of explicatives remain to 
be considered. Sense-contexts point to situations. Typical content-features 
common to several sense-contexts and regularly or frequently conjoined with 
the occurrence of a certain explicative have to be sought for and classified. 
This procedure is similar to that practised in the analysis of the content- 
elements (or meaning-elements) of the grammatical context, but there is a 
difference in so far as in thé grammatical context those elements are parallel 
to grammatical funotions of certain parts of the sentence, whereas the content- 
features of sense-contexts are not linked with any grammatical category. 
Sense-context is context of a higher order than grammatical context. The 
meaning-function which an explicative performs in a grammatical context 
contributes to qualifying and constituting the sense-context and to interpreting 
the situation, and the meaning of an explicative compound is in its turn 
qualified and complemented by the sense-context. Accordingly, the meaning- 
functions of an explicative that had been found in the semantic analysis of 
grammatical contexts have to be presupposed in the study of sense-contexts. 
The qualificatory and complementary and interpretative interrelations between 
an explicative and the contexts or situations in which it occurs occasion 
numerous variations of its basic function. As the precise number of possible 
contexts and nuances of contexts can never be determined, their description 
can naturally never be complete. Nor is there any necessity for such complete- 
ness. When a large amount of literary texts of various kinds has been 
scrutinized and the contexts in which explicatives occur in them have been 
properly studied, then a sufficient number of criteria will have been gained to 
interpret further occurrences from their contexts. 

The above considerations concern the occurrence of single explicatives. 
The occurrence and non-occurrence and frequency of explicatives in general 
must, however, also be studied in relation to typical features of sense-contexts. 
Investigation of this kind belongs to the field of general stylistics ; of. below, 
section VII, and H, 93-104. . 

I will now give a few examples to illustrate the mutual complementation 
and qualification of explicatives and their contexts. 

It depends on the situation or sense-context if certain dend-compounds 
may sometimes have the connotation of doing not in the proper way what the 
main verb denotes, but it depends on dena what particular sort of abnormality 
is attributed to the action, viz. it is an action, as it were, ‘for others only’, 
in the sense of simulation, of strained effort, and the like (H, 10). Again, in 
cases of compounds with jana, dalnd, and baithna, too, the sense-context may 
suggest that the action is not so done as it ought to be. But the modes of 
deviation from the standard are conceived in very different ways. In the case 
of compounds of јана with transitives, the auxiliary suggests, in relevant 
contexts, that the action is wrong because the agent ‘has gone too far’, 
which may involve rashness, inconsiderateness, superficiality, or the like 
(Н, 42). dalnd-compounds may denote an action that, as becomes clear from 
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the context, is improper because it is contrary to certain norms, harmful either 
to the agent himself or to the person or object affected, etc. (H, 62). If baithna 
is used, the compound may also sometimes be understood, in accordance with 
the situation, to denote a wrong or improper action, but in this case this 
character of the action is either regretted, or understood to be done in a certain 
state of confusion, or denounced as impertinent and, perhaps, as somehow 
aggressive (H, 69 and 71). One and the same auxiliary may in different contexts 
suggest quite different, and sometimes even opposite, connotations, but all 
these shades have a clear relation to what may be defined as the basic function 
of the auxiliary. For example, the same jénd which sometimes, according to 
the context, adds the qualification of superficiality to a transitive main verb, 
may in other situations suggest that the action is done thoroughly, but these 
opposite meaning-qualifications are both reducible to, or derivable from, the 
same basic function of jand (in composition with transitives), which consists in 
suggesting that the agent withdraws, establishes a distance, from his action. 

The principles of a methodology as outlined here are not meant to provide 
a technique mechanically applicable to any material. They require to be 
adapted, modified, augmented, and corrected in accordance with such insight 
as may arise from observation of the material in hand. For philology and 
linguistics are Geisteswissenschaften, not imitations of technology. 


ҮП. General stylistics 


The separation of the branches of grammar is problematic if a language is 
regarded as a unity of signs and content. The attempt to maintain a separation 
between pure syntax and syntactic semantics proved apt to cause mis-state- 
ments even at the syntactic level proper, but description cannot stop at the 
limits of а meaning-related syntax either. The study of the grammatical 
contexts of the explicatives doubtless belongs to syntax. But if the considera- 
tion of context has once been adopted as a methodological principle for 
ascertaining the meaning-functions of the explicatives, it cannot remain limited. 
to grammatical context. Sense-context, however, exceeds the range of syntax 
in the traditional sense of the word. For it is not only grammatical functions 
and relations but. also lexical collocations that contribute to constituting sense- 
contexts. The study of sense-contexts is indispensable for arriving at a more 
precise definition of the meaning-functions of the explicatives than would be 
obtainable from investigation of grammatical contexts only, and that definition 
again is required for an adequate appreciation of the syntactic function. 
Thus the requirements of syntactic description themselves point beyond the 
limits of syntax, even of meaning-related syntax. 

But how to label that context which extends beyond the range of syntax ? 
We may establish the concept of a syntax of contexts, of an extended syntax, 
which would have to investigate the mutual relations of content-elements, as 
linked with grammatical categories and lexical elements, in texts longer than 
a sentence. This would perhaps be preferable to including such study in 
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semanties or stylistics. For the delimitation of semantics is very problematic, 
and as to stylistics, I would attribute to this branch of linguistics a distinctive 
feature that need not necessarily be realized in the study of sense-contexts. 
What matters, however, is that necessary studies should be undertaken, and 
it is less important how they are classified. 

There are sense-contexts which have a bearing on the use of individual 
explicatives, and there are others which are correlated with the use or omission 
of explicatives in general. If correlations of the latter kind are investigated, 
it will be found that the use of explicatives is to a large extent optional. The 
comparison of different translations of one and the same original text (e.g. 
different translations into Khari Вой of the New Testament or of the 
Ràmcaritmünas) is particularly instructive in this respect: in many cases 
where one translation uses an explicative, the other has a simple verb or a 
different explicative, and such divergencies are the more significative if the 
author of the later translation has utilized the earlier one. Now philology, 
if it be the science of language, cannot evade the question as to the reason 
for such optional use. Evidently the problem, emerging here, of option or 
selection does not fall into the purview of either syntax or semantics. In 
semantics as in morphology and syntax, meanings or contents are considered 
only in so far as they are linked to definite words and forms and constructions. 
But as soon as the possibility is considered of referring by means of language 
to one and the same object in different ways; as soon as the question is put 
as to how an object is, or can be, referred to in speech—a question which 
presupposes, or leaves open, the possibility of different ways of referring to the 
object—then the domains of semantics and syntax, even of extended syntax, 
are transcended. Such questions belong to stylistics. 

Generally speaking: between lexical and morphological and syntactical 
(and, in spoken language, even phonetic) elements of the language material on 
the one hand, and certain intentions or other mental functions on the part of 
the speaker or writer in response to certain situations on the other hand, 
there are certain types of interrelation which cause some of those elements to 
be preferred or avoided. These should form the subject of a special branch of 
philology, which I would call the general stylistics of a language. The qualifica- 
tion as general stylistics is meant to distinguish it from investigation into the 
styles of individual persons and into styles corresponding to certain situations 
or to certain kinds of literature or to certain standards. General stylistics 
treats of the possibilities of stylistic variation that are preformed in the contents 
of the collective language-consciousness ; individual styles as well as stylistic 
standards consist in selections from these possibilities. General stylistics has 
also to describe such possibilities and tendencies of expression as are charac- 
teristic of one language as distinct from other languages. The correlations 
between sense-contexts and the use of individual explicatives may also be 
comprised in general stylistics if they are considered as caused by selection. 
Stylistics and syntax are distinguishable, but in the practice of description it 
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will often become necessary to make combined statements belonging to both 
fields. In general stylistics as well as in studies of individual styles, style has 
to be distinguished from dialect and Sondersprache (special language, e.g. the 
language of certain persons or a certain social environment). The difference 
consists in the fact that in style a selection is made from a number of possibilities 
that are in store. among the material of the language and that the selection of 
certain elements as well as the rejection of others is as such expressive of ideas 
(geistige Gehalte) and often intentional. On the other hand, dialect and 
Sondersprache are, in their respective own range, habitual and conventional, not 
Selective; accordingly, neither are their deviations from a standard language 
expressive as such nor are they intentional. The facts studied in dialectology 
and in investigations into Sondersprachen are not, therefore, by themselves 
stylistic data,? but it is of course possible to study the general stylistics of a 
dialect or Sondersprache. Moreover, phenomena which are purely habitual and 
conventional in a dialect or Sondersprache, may receive a stylistic import if 
introduced by individual speakers or writers into the common standard 
language. In such cases, what was habitual in the range of the dialect or 
Sondersprache, receives the characteristics of selection, of intention, and of 
expressiveness. i 
Now the auxiliaries, and especially those which I have termed “ explica- 
tives ”, evidently form a pregnant chapter in the general stylistics of Hindi. 
For they -do not have a meaning in the proper sense of the word,? since the 
meaning, at least the logical meaning, of a verbal phrase mostly remains the 
same in both constructions, with and without explicative auxiliaries. But the 
style becomes different by the use of the one or the other construction, and 
the frequency of the explicatives has a special bearing on the character of the 
style. In many cases, the employment or avoidance of explicatives has the 


1 Mr. Burton-Page has criticized me for not considering * geographical speech variation ' and 
‘social stratification’ in my tentative ‘stylistic appraisal of the compound verb in Hindi’. 
This criticism amounts to a confusion of the concepts of style and dialect (or Sondersprache, 
which may be interpreted as a special case of dialect)—a confusion which seems to be charac- 
teristic of the mechanical approach of the structuralist, who is reluctant to appreciate the facts 
that are constitutive of style (Z. S. Harris thinks that style ‘ differs only in degree from dialect 
differences’, op. cit., 10). I will not underrate the importance of the study of dialects and 
Sondersprachen. But I must insist on the fact that general stylistics is a branch of linguistics 
different from dialectology. And just as the study of syntactico-semantic facts does not 
presuppose, but may even be hampered by, procedures of mechanical structuralism, so the 
investigation into the style of the common literary language need not necessarily by ‘ integrated ' 
with, but may even be confused and spoilt by the inclusion of, social and regional dialects or 
Sondersprachen. 

2 7. S. Harris (op. cit., 11) speaks of ‘ the stylistic contrast between be seein’ ya and be seeing 
уои’. However, these examples do not by themselves mark a difference of style, but the first 
‘utterance’ belongs to a dialect or Sondersprache, and only when it occurs in a context where 
the second utterance would be appropriate or normal, may it have a stylistic import. 

3 This 18 another reason why I find the term ‘ semantic function’ not quite appropriate if 
applied to “ explicative ” auxiliaries. Compound verbs, of course, have a meaning or a semantic 
function in the sentence, but explicative auxiliaries have a syntactic function, which implies, 
and cannot be abstracted from, their ‘ semantic function °. 
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character of expressive selection. Whether or not an explicative 1s used, depends 
on the intention or mental attitude of the speaker or writer; the intention 
or mental attitude stands in a definable response-relationship to situation and 
context—though it is not mechanically determined by the situation, for the 
facts of intention and selection imply a freedom of option—and the mode of 
expression selected is sometimes meant to call forth certain responses in the 
hearer or reader. I will give here a few examples of the stylistic import of 
compound verbs, especially such as are formed with explicatives.! 

Explicative auxiliaries frequently occur in unconnected statements in 
conversation and in answers to questions, or in narration if an individual event 
is singled out from a chain of events, or if the result of a chain of events is 
stated, or at certain pauses of the narration. These cases show that by the 
use of explicatives actions are, firstly, individualized and thereby, secondly, 
represented as significant. The occurrence of many auxiliaries, especially of 
explicatives, in a text or passage is characteristic of contemplative style and 
of comparisons. 

On the other hand, a style without explicatives or with merely sporadic 
occurrence of them is typical of a strain of mere narration without comments 
of the narrator, of matter-of-fact reports, of scientific exposition, of objectivity, 
of diminished attention, and of negation. The common feature of all these 
varieties of style again points to a mental attitude, viz. the individual actions 
are not considered with so much attention as when explicative auxiliaries are 
used. 

The interpretative study of problems of syntax and style is an operation 
falling to the lot of philology rather than to that of linguistics, according to 
the German distinction of the two terms. It seems to me one of the essential 
tasks Indo-Aryan philology should set itself to-day. It will help us better to 
understand the Hindi language and literature as well as the possibilities of 
language in general. Much work of this kind remains to be done, not only in 
the domain of the auxiliary verbs. Experiments in mechanistic analysis are 
not, however, likely to contribute much to the solution of such tasks. For the 
structures of that unity of signs and contents which constitutes a language are 
geistige Gestalt, not mere mechanisms. 


1 For particulars see H, ch. xiii. 


A KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTION FROM CHINA 


By Jonn Ввооен 
(PLATE 1) 


N or.about 1925 or 1926, three stones which were said to have been brought 
from Lo-yang, and which contain parts of a Kharosthi inscription, were 
shown to the Lazarist missionaries in Peking; and in 1926 a priest of the 
mission, Georges Prévost, who had come to the conclusion that the script was 
Palmyrene and the language Hebrew, produced an interpretation on this basis 
in a pamphlet of 31 pages.? Such an explanation naturally involved its author 
in numerous difficulties both of language and palaeography ; and since the 
pamphlet was printed only in a limited edition for private circulation, it 
might seem kinder to pass over in silence a mistake so unfortunate. Prévost 
was indeed aware of some of the difficulties? although he appears to have 
entertained no doubts at all about the identification of the script and language. 
But in spite of the restricted circulation of the original pamphlet, its existence 
has been recorded in several other publications 4; and the mention in print of 
these ‘ Hebrew inscriptions’ from China, when the photograph is not easily 
accessible, is a potential nuisance to scholars. It is therefore desirable to 
prevent any future misunderstanding by making it clear that the inscription 
which is republished here is in fact the same as Prévost's ‘ inscriptions 

sémitiques °’. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the few experts in Semitic palaeography 


1 On the provenance of the inscription, see below, p. 524. 

2 Les inscriptions sémitiques de Loyang conservées au Musée Gowuvernemenial de Pékin: 
contribution à l'étude de la question juive en Chine. Pékin: Imprimerie des Lazaristes, 1926. 
There is in fact only the one mscription involved, and the use of the plural in the title is due 
merely to an excess of caution on the part of the author. Although he thought ıt probable that 
the three stones formed parts of one inscription, he had observed that they were not all of the - 
same breadth (p. 11), and for this reason he considered it more prudent to imply by his title 
that the case for a single original inscription was not proven. 

з * Nous sommes bien éloignés de prétendre que toutes les lettres peuvent facilement se 
référer à un type de Palmyre: des difficultés surgissent’ (p. 6). And with reference to the 
middle-sized fragment, * En passant à la traduction de ce fragment nous ferons remarquer qu'il 
offre incontestablement plus de difficultés que le premier, d'abord parce qu'il n'est pas complet, 
ensuite parce qu'il contient des signes difficilement identifiables aveo des lettres des alphabets 
sémitiques ’ (p. 16). These difficulties might even have sufficed to persuade the author that his 
investigations were in the wrong direction, had ıt not been that the erreumstances offered an 
apparently reasonable excuse: the carving was ‘fort probablement l'oeuvre d'un lapicide 
chinois accomplissant en quelque sorte une besogne purement matérielle `. 

* R. Loewenthal in his bibliography (‘The Jews in China’, Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review (Peking), xx1v, 2, 1940) listed three items: pp. 176-7, no. 158, Prévost’s original 
pamphlet, with a reproduction of the photograph; р. 203, no. 223, ' Les inscriptions 
hébraiques du Musée de l'Université du Gouvernement chinois à Pékın ’, Bulletin Catholique de 
Pékin, хт, 184, 1924, pp. 407-10; and pp. 211-12, no. 250, Joseph Van den Brandt, Catalogue 
des principaux ouvrages sortis des presses des Lazaristes à Pékin de 1864 à 1930, Pékin, Imprimerie 
des Lazaristes, 1933, which naturally includes the publication by Prévost, with a brief additional 
annotation. More recently, W. C. White, Chinese Jews, Toronto, 1042, т, 193, quoted Loewenthal’s 
note on Prévost from the article mentioned above, but without the safeguard of the photograph. 
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who had seen the photograph refused to accept the writing as Semitic, and 
dismissed the Hebrew interpretation as pure fiction. But the existence of the 
inscription remained generally unknown, and it was not until early in 1961 
that a copy of the photograph was shown to Professor W. B. Henning, who at 
once recognized the writing as Kharosthi.? 

Prévost did not give precise information about the size and shape of the 
stones, but implied in his description (pp. 8-9) that they are curved on the 
external (inscribed) surface, and appear to form parts of a structure of circular 
plan (* une sorte de cylindre"). This curvature can be seen in the photographs 
of the two larger pieces. He calculated that the diameter corresponding to the 
curvature of the stones would be approximately 1:5 metres; and, on the 
assumption that they all belonged to the same monument, concluded that 
they formed approximately one-fifth of the original. This would imply that 
the stones are roughly 6 inches in vertical thickness, and approximately 
18 inches, 11 inches, and 8 inches respectively in length. 

As to the type of structure from which the stones had come, Prévost wrote : 
* Leur examen révéle sans possibilité d'erreur, qu'elles devaient occuper une 
position analogue à celle d'une margelle de puits. ... La partie intérieure en 
est rugueuse et mal dégrossie, cela indique évidemment qu'elles devaient étre 
posées et maconnées contre un monument. Selon nous elles ont dû appartenir 
à un tombeau.’ This idea was doubtless suggested by the meaning read into 
the words. The inscription certainly did not come from a tomb, although 
perhaps we should leave open the possibility that it belonged to a solid structure, 
for example, a small dedicatory stupa or caitya. There is, however, very little 
doubt that the stones are precisely what their appearance first suggested to 
Father Prévost, and that they are not merely analogous to, but did in fact 
form parts of a kerb encircling a well. 

The analogy of numerous other Kharosthi insoriptions makes it virtually 
certain that the text begins with the date, after the gap on stone A, and that 
it continued round the whole cirele, returning in its formulaic conclusion 
almost to its starting point. An exceptional case such as the Kaldarra inscrip- 
tion, where the date comes at the end, after the words sarvasapana puga'e, 
cannot be compared here, since the figures on stone B, which must form part 
of the date, are followed by words which must belong to the main text. We 


1 Information from Dr. Loewenthal, in a personal communication. 

2 І am indebted to Professor Henning, not only for bringing the inscription to my notice, 
but also for his kindness in placing at my disposal the information which he had collected con- 
cerning it. I should like also to express my sincere gratitude to Dr. Loewenthal, who, in addition 
to giving us the relevant bibhography, generously supplied a photographic copy of Prévost’s 
work, which otherwise would have remained out of reach, and admirably clear photographs of 
rubbings from the stones, which are here reproduced. Without this additional material, much 
would have remained uncertain in the reading of the text; and all the available information 
concerning the provenance of the inscription 1s derived from a few remarks by Prévost, 
supplemented by some particulars told by Brother Van den Brandt to Dr. Loewenthal when 
the latter visited Peking in 1940. 

з S. Konow, Kharoshthi inscriptions (Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, п, 1), p. 65. 
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may therefore assume that the inscription occupied the whole of the available 
space. This conclusion is reinforced by the use of sarvasa in place of a more 
usual formula such as sarvasatvana or sarvabudhana, since this modification 
would seem to be an attempt to save syllables, and so avoid overcrowding at 
the end of the inscription. 

Both Prévost and Van den Brandt report that the curator of the museum 
where the stones were lodged in Peking told them that there had been a fourth — 
stone, which had been lost." A single additional stone could not of course _ 
complete the circle ; and Prévost gives the further information that no two of. c 





the surviving stones could be fitted together. eu 
. . Since we thus have probably only about a fifth of the inscription, it is not 

surprising that the information in the fragments is regrettably slight. By way _ 
of compensation, the characters are very clear, and the reading can hardly i v 
be doubted : Ü 


A(b)  samvatsara'e . . . 


B .. dasa 1041 dyovahara.. 

C ... caduradiga saghammi. . . 

A(a)  ... sarvasa puya'e bhavatu. 
‘In the year... ... [fifteenth 15: this Vihàra ... ... to the Sangha of 
the four quarters... ... may it be for the honouring of all.’ 


It is very improbable that the surviving number belongs to the year. 
Such a supposition would imply the loss of only two syllables between A and B. 
(ратса-, paja-, or perhaps pamja-, according to the spelling preferred by {һе 








writer); and although this is not impossible if a fragment has been chipped _ 
from the end of one of the two stones, it seems more likely that the more _ 
frequent form of dating is to be understood here. The text would then have 
read: ‘In the year [x (with possibly the name of a ruler mentioned), the 
month y, and the fif]teenth [day] '. If this is so, the inscription may be said to 
conform to type, not only in its phrasing, but also in the matter of the day of 
the month on which the dedication was made. Of five Kharosthi well- 
inscriptions from the Gandhara region in which the day of the month can be 
read with certainty, two are dated on the 15th of the month, two on the 20th, 
and one on the 8th.? If all the dedicatory inscriptions with legible day-numbers 
in Konow’s volume are taken into account, it seems very probable that this 
distribution is not due to chance: for, of 23 inscriptions, three are dated on 


1 Prévost thought that the missing stone was ‘ employée trés probablement dans des travaux 
de construction ’, while Van den Brandt suggested that it might have been thrown away by one 
of the porters on the journey. This discrepancy, trivial in itself, is disturbing ; since, if reliable 
information had been available in the notes of the expedition which brought the stones to Peking, 
there would have been no need to resort to conjecture. We must bear this in mind with referenee 
to the more important question of the origin of the stones. : 

2 Konow, op. cit., pp. 65, 79, 145, 160, 171. A sixth example, in the Ard inscription (ibid. 
p. 165), was read by Konow as ‘ 25 ', where the sign read as ‘ 20 ’ is badly defaced by weathering 
of the stone, and remains doubtful, The final ° 5 ’, however, is certain. 
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the Ist of the month, and two on the 8th,! while fifteen fall on days which 


are multiples of 5.2 The Ist and the 15th, as the new moon and full moon days, 


1 Or, more probably, two on the Ist and three on the Sth, if in the “ Takht-i-Bahi” inscription 

(Konow, op. cit., plate хп) we read ['a]fhama in place of the extremely bizarre restoration 
[pra}tham{e], which would seem to imply a derivation from a form such as *prastama. 
2 Of the three instances which do not conform to this pattern, one is on the 16th (Fatehjang, 
plate ту), one on the 28th (Sui Vihar, plate xxvr: in the translation of the latter, p. 141, 
‘eighteenth ' is a slip of the pen), and one probably on the 27th (Loriyan Tangai, plate xxr.1). 
I have left out of account the Skárah Dheri inscription (plate xxm.8), where Konow's reading 
seems purely speculative, 





are in any case » likely to зе con: idered auspicious ; and. the 5th and si sth: F 
(the latter also a lunar quarter, and doubtless further strengthened by the 
association of the Buddhist wposatha) are well esteemed in the religious calendar. 

__ The question need not be discussed here in detail ; but the pattern of dedication 


... dates is sufficiently consistent to make it likely that donors deliberately chose 





- days which, for astrological or other reasons, they held to be propitious. 

From the surviving words of the present inscription, we might suppose that | 
. its purpose was to record the founding of а monastery; but if its original. | 
. position was, as suggested, round the rim of a well, it seems more probable 


_ that it recorded only the donation of the well to an already existing monastery. 








| Тыв type of donation is familiar from a number of published Kharosthi 
. inscriptions, where a well is described as a pious gift (kuvo khada'o . . . dana- 
 mukho*; khade kwe...danamukha?) ; ‘ordered to be constructed for the 
honouring of father and mother, and for the good and happiness of all beings’ 
(kwe karite matapita'e puya'e sarvasatvana hidasuha'e?) ; * ordered to be du 
as a pious gift іп * the Vihára (danammukhe kwe khanavide viharami 5), 
| The language and writing of the inscription show nothing that is surprising, 
and only a few comments need be made : 
samvatsara'e agrees with the more frequent form in the inscriptions edited’ 
< by Konow, where the spellings samvatsaraye ° and sambatsara’e each occur 
thrice, and the simple form samvatsare only once. In the Central Asian 
Kharosthi of the Niya documents, on the other hand, samvatsaraye is attested 
only twice, while samvatsare occurs almost a hundred times. | 
-dasa, written for -dase, is paralleled in an inscription in the Peshawar 
museum ? which has divase pamecadasa ; and similarly, in the following line, 
caduradisa is doubtless equivalent to caduradige. There would be no inherent 
grammatical difficulty in understanding caduradisa as compounded with the 
following saghammi; but the phrase is regularly attested in uncompounded 
form: samghe cadudise, saghe caturdise, cad[udi|asa saghasa,? sagami caudi- 
‚ Sami, Pali cátuddisassa sanghassa, Sanskrit cáturdisaya bhiksusanghdya. The 
probabilities thus favour the uncompounded adjective here. Parallels can 
‘also be cited for the omission of the vowel-sign for -e in the neighbourhood of s, 







+ Konow, op. cit., p. 160. ? ibid., p. 145. 3 jbid., p. 65. 

^ Or possibly, ‘a gift to the Vihara ’. 

* Konow, op. cit., p. 79. The photograph (plate xv.1) seems to have danam- rather than 
Konow's reading danam-. 

`6 Т6 now seems preferable on palaeographical grounds to follow the editors of the Niya 
documents i in reading tsa for the conjunct character which Konow and others have interpreted 

as‘isa (see Gandhari Dharmapada, introduction, pp. 73-4); and transcriptions such as sam- 
valéarayeé are altered accordingly. 

1 Konow, op. cit., plate xv.1. 

8 Mathura Lion Capital inscription, Konow, op. cit., plate viz, A 14-15. 

? Lamp from Swat: Т. Burrow, Journal of the Greater India Sociely, хл, 1944, 15. 

10 Avadina-sataka, 1.260, 11.109 ; ` Divyavadana, 274.13. In this last, the reading in Cowell 
and Neil's: edition is cáturdisàryabhiksusamghya, which—excellent: though the sense may be— 
must aucti bea corruption, and should be restored to cáturdisaya bhiksusamghiya. 
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as in sarvasa here (S sarvesém): in the inscriptions, vasa! as well as vase 
(S varse); and, in the Dharmapada, bhavasu (bhavesu), and tasa as well ағ 
tesa (teşãm).? 

vahara: this spelling is attested together with vihara on the inscribec 
potsherds from Tor Dherai. Fragment 3 has yolamirasya viharasvamisa 
while 2, which Konow also transcribed with vi-, shows in the published photo- 
graph no trace of ink which could be interpreted as a vowel-stroke, and shoulc 
accordingly be read yolamirasa vaharasva- ^ Compare also sardhavayari- 
(S sárdhamvihàrin-) in the introductory verse in the Kharosthi Dharmapadc 
manuscript. In view of the ambiguities inherent in Kharosthi orthography. 
it is always difficult to be dogmatic about the interpretation of a fragmentary 
text. Here, for example, it would be possible to suggest that the spelling 
vahara could equally well represent the Gandhari equivalent of Sanskrit 
upahüra. But it is doubtful whether a well, or any other non-portable gift. 
would have been so described, since, as the etymology indicates, the ternr 
upahära is especially appropriate to an offering which is brought and delivered 
by hand to the recipient. Before the word could be seriously proposed here, it 
would be desirable to have independent evidence of a metaphorical extensior 
' of the range of the term to ‘ gift" in general. It seems unnecessary to mention 
other words which might be represented by the same spelling, since the two or 
three which have suggested themselves as formally possible all involve phono- 
logical developments attested only as rarities, or difficulties of meaning. There 
is in fact little doubt that in the present context the interpretation of the word. : 
as equivalent to vihára is correct. 

If the inscription had been found in the Kharosthi area, it would have beer 
unnecessary to say more. Since, however, it is reported to come from the 
heart of China, far remote from any other examples of this script known in. 
modern times, it is perhaps desirable to say explicitly that there need be nc 
fear whatsoever that the inscription might be a forgery. There is indeed no very 
probable motive for forgery, and no one is likely to have undertaken the labour 
involved merely as a practical joke. But more than this, and in spite of the 
fact that the surviving parts consist almost entirely of formulaic expressions, 
no forger could possibly have thought of writing iyo тайата, or caduradisa, or 
sarvasa ; and по forger could have known enough of palaeography to produce 
a form of script which is entirely genuine in all its minute details. 

But granted that forgery is out of the question, it might still be thought 
possible that the inscription could be a copy of an Indian original made by 
a Chinese pilgrim, and reproduced on stone after his return to China. If so, 
the copy would be worthless as historical evidence, for it would neither require. 
the presence of an Indian monastery in China, nor give any chronological 


1 For example, Konow, op. cit., plates хп and xm1.2. 

? See further my edition of the Gandhari Dharmapada, introduction, pp. 81-2. 
3 Konow, op. cit., plate XXXv. 

* Gandhari Dharmapada, pp. 92, 177, 
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information. For such a copying, a motive would be easily understandable. 
Konow was able to show? that an inscription from Rawal, near Mathura, is 
a copy of an original on a well at Shakardarra, some 600 miles distant to the 
north-west. The explanation which he proposed for the copy seems a reasonable 
one: the man responsible, who had doubtless seen the original while on 
a pilgrimage, presumably considered the writing on the well to be a magic spell 
to protect the water from pollution or from drying up, and wished to protect 
his own well in the same way. It is quite conceivable that a Chinese pilgrim to 
India might likewise attempt to secure for himself a magic protection or 
a benediction of this type. What is not even remotely conceivable is that such 
a method of transfer could have been responsible for an epigraph which 
guarantees its own authenticity by the graphic authenticity of the writing. 

The Rawal copy is indeed so bad that, without the aid of the original, no 
sense could be made out of it. The copyist clearly had no knowledge of the 
script as such, and merely attempted to reproduce a visual pattern, which was 
in the process distorted to illegibility. At the other end of the scale, we can 
compare copies of inscriptions made in modern times by scholars who were 
professionally concerned with epigraphy. For a number of inscriptions in his 
volume, where the original was no longer accessible, Konow was forced to rely 
on such eye-copies?; and a few of these are as hopelessly illegible as the 
Rawal stone, while others require more or less generous interpretation on the 
part of the editor, to allow for distortion. A few of the best of these copies 
were obviously made by scholars who understood what they were copying ; 
and these are easily enough read by anyone who knows the script, But the 
important point is that even these, in the shapes and proportions of the 
characters, present to the eye an appearance totally unlike any known 
epigraphic or manuscript forms ; and even an unpractised eye could never for 
a moment mistake such copies for genuine Kharosthi writing. 

There is no reason to suppose that a copying of an inscription purely as a 
visual pattern would have been more competently done in antiquity than in 
recent times. For the inscription under discussion, therefore, we can safely 
reject the hypothesis of transfer from an Indian original outside China. This 
inscription must in fact have been written by a man whose handwriting had 
been formed by training in the tradition of the script, and who was thoroughly 
familiar with it in everyday use. 

It is unfortunate that the possibility of a doubt remains concerning the 
place in China where the stones were found. Prévost tells us only that they 
were ‘ trouvées au Honan, dans le voisinage de la vieille Loyang, capitale des 
Heou-Han, située à quelque dix lis à l'est de la ville actuelle’, without even 
troubling to add a note to say when and by whom the discovery was made. 
Many years later, Dr. Loewenthal learnt from Van den Brandt that they had 
been brought back by an expedition from the University of Peking which 


1 op. cit., pp. 161-2, plate XXXI. 
2 jbid., plates 1.6, пе, xm1.4, ххип,1‚ ххүп.4, XXX.2, хххп.9, 
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went to Lo-yang in 1925 or 1926 ; but in spite of careful inquiries, he was 
unable to obtain any precise information.! There is of course no reason to suggest 
that the museum authorities or the missionary fathers would have had any 
grounds for deliberate falsification. But the extraordinary vagueness of the 
information given by them, and the discrepant guesses on the fate of the fourth 
stone,? almost compel us to the belief that the expedition in question had 
neglected to keep adequate field-notes. But if this were the case (and there is 
no very obvious alternative reason for such surprising reticence on matters of 
prime archaeological importance), we must admit the possibility at least that 
the stones might have been accidentally included among the objects brought 
from Lo-yang, and that they might have come from some other site visited by 
the same expedition. At the same time, such a confusion is not very probable. 
We cannot at present deny the possibility : but it seems safe to say that even 
the possibility need not be seriously considered in respect of a place of origin 
at any great distance from Lo-yang. If, for example, these heavy stones had 
been carried from Chinese Turkestan to Peking, they could hardly have been 
confused with finds brought from a site so much nearer home. And since no 
one at the time was aware of the nature of the inscription, we need not suspect 
an attempt to fabricate historical evidence. In short, although precise details 
are lacking, we may reasonably conclude that the inscription was in fact 
found ‘ in the neighbourhood of Lo-yang ’, or at least at some site not very far 
distant from Lo-yang. 

In so far as this fragmentary inscription bears witness to the presence in 
China of Buddhist monks using an Indian language at some time during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, it may be said merely to confirm the 
evidence of the Chinese sources, which mention numerous Indians, as well as 
Central Asians, in connexion with the early translations of Buddhist texts.? 
But the Chinese texts are concerned with naming specific translators, and for 
the most part, it would seem, give the impression of isolated foreign monks 
living in an otherwise Chinese community. Such an isolated individual might 
indeed have been responsible for an Indian inscription, even although none of 
his fellow monks could read it, the language being used either because of its 
prestige as the language of scripture, or merely as a result of nostalgia. But 
such an explanation seems unlikely in the present case ; and it may be thought 
more probable that an inscription dedicating a well for the use of ‘ the Sangha 
of the four quarters! was expected to be read, and that its existence implies 
that more than a few isolated individuals within the monastic community were 
familiar with the language. An exclusively Indian monastery would of course 
be unlikely, especially at a time when missionary work was important, and 

1 Even the date was reported wrongly, since the first printed report appeared in 1924: see 
above, p, 517, n. 4. 

2 See p. 520, n. 1. Я 

з See Н. Maspero, ‘ Les origines de la communauté bouddhiste de Lo-yang ', JA, coxxv, 


1934, 87-107; Е. Zurcher, The Buddhist conquest of China, Leiden, 1959. (I am indebted to 
Professor D, C, Twitchett for these references.) 
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when texts were most frequently translated by Chinese and foreign monks in 
collaboration. Moreover, as is well known, the early translators, in addition to 
a few Indians, included a number of Parthians, Yüeh-chih, and Sogdians ; and 
although some of these were born in families already domiciled in China,! it is 
not improbable that many of them were acquainted with Prakrit as a spoken 
language, and not only as the language of scripture.? 

On the basis of transliterations of Indian words, it has been suggested that 
some of the earlier Chinese translations were made from Prakrit rather than 
Sanskrit versions?; and there is a strong presumption that the Prakrit in 
question was Gandhari.4 The existence of this Kharosthi inscription is thus 
valuable evidence at first hand for the use of Gandhari in China. 

Maspero 5 mentioned the existence of at least two monasteries ё at Lo-yang 
‘pour les cramanas étrangers’ in the early years of the third century A.D. ; 
and a number of foreign translators worked in the same city during the second 


1 Zurcher, op. cit., 23 ff. 

* For indications of contacts between the Indians of Lou-Jan (Krorayina) and the Sogdians, 
вее W. B. Henning, ‘ The date of the Sogdian Ancient Letters’, BSOAS, хі, 3-4, 1948, p. 603, 
n. 3. 

з P. Pelliot, ‘Les noms propres dans les traductions chinoises du Milindapaitha’, JA, 
sept.—oct. 1914, 379-419; Е. Weller, ‘ Uber den Aufbau des Patikasuttanta ’, Asa Major, v, 
1, 1928, 104 ff.; E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstucke buddhistischer Sütras aus dem zentralasiatischen 
Sanskritkanon, т, 1932, 149-206 and 229 ff, (with reference to the version of the Mahàsamàja-sütra. 
in the Chinese Dirghügama). The earlier discussions of the question, prior to the new edition of 
the ‘MS Dutreuil de Rhins' by Н. W. Bailey (‘The Khotan Dharmapada ', BSOAS, хт, 3, 
1945, 488-512) were to а large extent hindered in the identification of the specific dialect as 
Gandhari (the ‘ North-western Prakrit") by systematic errors in the first edition of this text 
(E. Senart, ‘Le manuscrit kharosthi du Dhammapada °, JA, sept.-oct. 1898, 193-308). See 
further Н. W. Bailey, ‘ Gandhari’, BSOAS, xt, 4, 1946, 764-97, and my edition of the Gandhéri 
Dharmapada, introduction, pp. 49-54. 

4 We cannot, of course, categorically exclude the possibility that yet other early Chinese 
Buddhist texts may be shown to have been translated from versions in some other Prakrit dialect 
or dialects ; but there is at present, so far as I am aware, no positive reason for suggesting that 
this might be so. 5 loc. cit., 93. 

е The term in question (ssi ў) is rendered here by Maspero as ' lieu de culte', and elsewhere 
in the same article as ‘temple’, in accordance with a theory of the semantic history of the 
Chinese word ; but the generally accepted sense of ‘ monastery ° seems preferable: see Zurcher, 
op. cit., 38-9. Here, however, a new complication seems to be raised by the fact that Zurcher, 
if I am not mistaken, appears to reserve the translation ‘ monastery ' for X, and ‘ vihára? for 
ching-shé b ё » the two terms being also given separately in the index, without a cross- 
reference between them. The ‘ vihûra within the palace ’ established by the emperor Hsiao-wu 
in A.D. 381 must indeed be a monastery, since ‘ monks were invited to dwell in it’ (p. 151) ; but 
on p. 189 a reference back to this same passage calls the same palace-vihdra a ‘ chapel’. I must 
of course leave it to Sinologists to decide what the differing implications of the two Chinese 
terms may be, if in fact a difference ıs intended. (Both are given as renderings of vihàra in 
Hóbógirin, s.v. bskara.) But in order to prevent misunderstanding, I must make it clear that in 
the present article ‘ monastery’ is accepted as a translation of whara. The latter, indeed, ıs 
used in the earlier texts to denote the dwelling-place (in principle, temporary) of a single bhiksu, 
and a number of such dwellings may be grouped into a sanghàràma, a term which continued to 
be familiar in Central Asia and China, and which is also often appropriately rendered by 
* monastery ’ (cf. E. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, 1, 64). But from a fairly early 
period, the etymological sense of ‘ dwelling ’ allowed the term vihüra to be used for the place of 
residence of a community. In two of the avadàána-passages cited above (p. 522, n. 10), a vihàra 
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half of the second century. It is tempting to suggest that this inscription 
might belong to the same period, towards the end of the Later Han dynasty ; 
but it must at once be admitted that such a dating, though not impossible, 
cannot at present be said to be more than a conjecture. Prévost suggested that 
the destruction of Lo-yang at the end of the Han period virtually proved that 
the inscription must be ascribed to a date before this destruction. On general 
principles, this is a curious argument; and indeed, about a century later, in 
A.D. 316, Buddhism appears to have been flourishing in Lo-yang.? And if, as 
has been suggested, the Dirghagama was translated into Chinese from 
Gandhazi,’ the latter language would seem to have been still known in China 
as late as the beginning of the fifth century, although perhaps by that time 
only in the form of manuscripts of Buddhist texts. 

On palaeographical grounds, the range of time indicated in the preceding 
paragraph—between the late second century д.р. and the end of the fourth 
century—can probably be taken as the limits of possible dating ; and although 
it would be rash to be over dogmatic here, the earlier part of this period seems 
very much more probable. The provisional dates suggested by Konow for the 
inscriptions edited by him must still be used with caution, and the few instances 
where he assigned a very late date seem especially doubtful. But it is safe to 
say that none of the earlier of Konow’s series show a form of writing which is 
compatible with the present inscription, for which, therefore, a date earlier 
than mid second century А.р. is extremely improbable. One point of similarity 
with some of the Indian records is the flattened head of ha in the word тайата. 
This is a feature which I have observed only in a few inscriptions of the period 
of Kaniska 5; but since a much more rounded head is regular both earlier 
and later, it is unlikely that this agreement should carry any great weight. 
It is not surprising that in general appearance the writing should show more 


is presented to the Sangha of the four quarters; and for this, ‘monastery’ seems to be a 
convenient translation. (Professor Henning has given me the information that the same word 
авй was used for ‘monastery’ in Manichaean texts also: Chavannes and Pelliot, * Un traité 
manichéen retrouvé en Chine’, JA, jan.—fév. 1913, 106 (reprinted in book form, 130) translated 
as ‘monastére’ on p. 108 (132), where a list of rooms is given, although a few lines later the word 
was rendered as ‘temple’, p. 113 (137). ‘Monastery’ is however to be preferred: see W. B. 
Henning, BSOAS, хт, 1, 1943, p. 218, n. 4.) 

1 Р. Demiévills, in L’Inde classique, п, pp. 411-13. 

2 Zurcher, op. cit., 255, 413, citing a work of the mid sixth century, Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi 
* Account of the monasteries (sanghürüma) at Lo-yang’ (Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 51, no. 2092), 
where it is stated that in A.D. 316 there were 42 (or 32) monasteries in Lo-yang. The burning in 
A.b. 190 was not the end of the city, and the evidence quoted by Maspero (see above, p. 526, n. 5) 
shows that the monasteries in question either survived, or were founded or re-established after 
this date. Lo-yang was still in existence to be burned again in A.D. 311, and between 530 and 535 : 
W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xxt, 3-4, 1948, p. 603, n. 3. 

3 Gandhart Dharmapada, introduction, p. 50; E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstucke buddhistischer 
Sutras, 1, p. 229. 

4 The Dirghagama was translated in д.р. 413: P. Demiéville, in L'Inde classique, п, p. 418. 

5 See Konow, op. cit., plates xxvi (Sui Vihar and Zeda) and xxvn (Manikialaf. The highly 
individual writing of document 661 from Endere (see following note) shows a slight tendency to 
flattening in he, and an angular shape. 
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resemblance to the script of the Niya documents! than it does to the 
inscriptions edited by Konow. The characteristic facies of most of the published 
photographs of writing from Niya, however, does not seem to me to emerge 
with full clarity here, although there are indeed reminiscences.? Stylistically, 
it could be said, the writing occupies an intermediate position between the 
Dharmapada manuscript and the Niya documents. In points of detail, however, 
it is rather closer to the latter than to the former. Thus, the character ca 
(which here appears to have lost its head) can be reconciled with the Niya form, 
while the Dharmapada has developed a form which is more cursive and more 
upright, and which regularly has an additional kink; and in gha, the hook 
which distinguishes the character from ga is attached immediately below the 
loop of the head, as in Niya, whereas in the Dharmapada the hook is written, 
without lifting the pen, after the completion of the descending vertical, and is 
thus placed towards the foot of the character. On the other hand, the shape 
of sa here, with the lowest part of the character coming round to the right in 
a curve, is the more frequent form in the Dharmapada, while that with a definite 
angular join between the last descending stroke and the final stroke to the 
right is in general more characteristic of the Niya writing. It may be added 
that the use of sa in the initial position in a word is rare in the practice of the 
Niya scribes, although it does appear not infrequently in the word sarva-, as 
in the inscription; while in the Dharmapada, with very few exceptions, sa is 
written instead of the older sa initially as well as in other positions, as in 
saghammi here In this word also, the shape of mmi shows several features 


1 Kharostht inscriptions [i.e. documents] discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at the Niya, Endere, 
and Lou-lan sites, ed. A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, E. Senart, and P. 8. Noble, Oxford, 1920-9. 

? Such a pronouncement is admittedly based on a subjective judgment, and I have deliberately 
expressed the matter in terms to indicate that I am aware of the fact, as I am also aware that 
such a subjective judgment is an open invitation to criticism. Nevertheless, it must not be 
thought that an impressionistio judgment on palaeographical questions is of necessity inadequate 
as a matter of principle, and that it is merely the resort of one who shirks the labour needed for 
a palaeographio analysis of detail. It is important to see that neither of these two things 1s 
a substitute for the other, and that both are necessary. The manner of integration of details 
into the style of the whole is difficult to talk about, since in most fields where a visual judgment 
is important no adequate terminology for such a discussion has been evolved. This is particularly 
obvious in some aspects of the history of the visual arts, where much has been written which 
will appear to a scientifically trained reader to be deplorable nonsense. Some of it may well be ; 
but in other cases the presence of the visual object itself may convince the reader that the 
written account is not nonsense at all, even though it may be inadequately expressed. There 
are obviously intrinsic difficulties in framing an adequate terminology to deal with ‘style’; 
and perhaps there is little incentive to make the effort in fields where it is always easier to say 
to the student, ‘ Go and look at it". The two points to be made in the present context are, first, 
that my subjective judgment is the yudgment of one individual, which is now open to examination 
and, if necessary, to correction, by others qualified; and, secondly, that if this particular 

- judgment should turn out to be wrong, as it may, this would not show that an assessment based 
on style is in principle a mistake, but merely that in the present instance the underlying 
palaeographical experience had been too restricted in range in relation to the material under 
discussion. 

3 On the two characters transcribed sa and за, and their distribution in the texts, see 
Gandhari Dharmapada, introduction, рр. 67-70. 
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which have developed in a style of fluent penmanship similar to that of the 
Dharmapada * ; the ingressive stroke at the head of the vowel-stroke,? the 
slight swing to the left at the lower end of the vowel-stroke just before the 
attachment of the subscript m, and the somewhat attenuated shape of the latter. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that the location of our 
inscription somewhere between the Dharmapada manuscript and the Niya 
documents, considered as part of a typological series, is no final proof that it 
also lies between them in date. At best, we have merely an indication that 
such a date is probable. The typological argument (which after all is the only 
one available here) would be very strong if all the items considered formed 
part of a single and coherent line of development ; but in the history of writing, 
things are seldom as simple as this. The handwriting of the Niya scribes can 
hardly be said to be ‘descended’ from that of the Dharmapada manuscript, 
even in the sense of representing a later stage in the development of a single 
school-tradition. On the contrary, it is very probable that these are two 
distinct traditions which had already separated well before the time of writing 
of the Dharmapada manuscript. 

The date of the Niya documents is given only approximately by a Chinese 
tablet dated А.р. 269 which was found together with one collection 3; and if 


1 For a comparable example of mmi, see Gandhart Dharmapada, plate тп, line 39. 

2 The transfer from pen-writing to an inscription of such an ingressive junction is most 
unusual. On the other hand, at the foot of a vertical, a pen-drag in the direction of the following 
character is very common. Even in the Asokan Kharosthi this feature of pen-writing is often 
carried over to the inscription ; and although it appears only rarely on stone thereafter (see for 
example Konow, op. cit., plates хххту.1 and xxxvi.2,3: in the latter, artificially elaborated into 
an ornament which disguises its origin), 16 is relatively common on smaller inscribed objects, 
such as the Kaniska casket (ibid., plate xxv). In the present inscription, an example with an 
acute angle can be seen in va in samvatsara’e, a rounded form in va in bhavatu ; and several others. 
The appearance of such ‘semi-cursive’ junction-features is a natural development in rapid 
pen-writing in many scripts besides Kharosthi, and in itself hardly calls for comment. In the 
Dharmapada manuscript, successive characters are sometimes completely joined : for example, 
line 3 deéidu ; 9 -kamu ; 277 medhavi ; 287 vijadi; 342 тапа; and a single character such 
as vi, usually written with two strokes, may sometimes be produced without lifting the pen, 
with the result that a faint curve joins the bottom of the vertical to the top of the vowel stroke : 
line 289 vi. If this were slightly more frequent, we should probably agree to call such writing 
‘cursive’; but in the circumstances a classification (necessarily arbitrary) into ‘ cursive’ and 
© semi-cursive ’ is not particularly useful. It should be said, however, that the term ‘ cursive’ 
has already been much misused with reference to Kharosthi, and has shown a tendency to 
intrude even into paleeographic discussion in unsuitable applications, although we may presume 
that it was first applied-to Kharosthi merely as a casual gesture by some amateur epigraphist in 
the nineteenth century who meant nothing very definite by the word. A particular character 
written with a rapid pen may indeed be more cursive than another in a more deliberate calligraphy. 
But the adjective has often been evoked by contrasts resulting more from the difference between 
pen and stilus than from contrasting manners of using the same instrument. And, with reference 
to the inscriptions, it seems an abuse of terminology, to put it no more strongly, to use the term 
at all when there is much less difference between the most ‘ cursive ° of the epigraphic forms and 
the most rigidly ‘ monumental ’ than there is between the Latin square capitals and rustic capitals. 
Can we plead that the term might be kept in reserve, in case one day a manuscript should be found 
written in a style which might more appropriately be designated ‘ cursive ° ? 

9 А. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 369-70; E. J. Rapson, in Kharosthi inscriptions, IK, p. 325. 
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we may assume that this year fell within the limits of the regnal years given in 
the documents in this collection, we may deduce from the information given 
by Rapson that most of the documents published in facsimile in the edition 1 
probably lie within a period which (in round figures) can hardly be earlier than 
A.D. 200-70, or later than 250-320.2 The manuscript of the Dharmapada 3 is 
provisionally ascribed to the second century a.D., on the grounds that it shows 
less divergence than the Niya documents from the general style of the Indian 
inscriptions. This falls short of proof, since obviously a pronounced local style 
may develop rapidly in one area while contemporary scribes trained in other 
schools may be more conservative. We can therefore talk only in terms of 
probabilities, making allowance for a considerable margin of possible error. 

With some reservations, then, I would suggest that this inscription from 
China is palaeographically consistent with a date towards the end of the 
second century A.D. or early in the third century : that is to say, it could belong 
to the period towards the end of the Later Han dynasty when Lo-yang is 
known to have been an important centre of translation activity, and when 
some at least of the texts. translated belonged to schools whose canonical 
writings were in Prakrit. An earlier date than this appears to me to be frankly 
impossible (though others may perhaps disagree), while a date even as late as 
the fourth century cannot be said to be disproved, although it seems on the . 
whole unlikely. 

This, I must again stress, is a judgment of a single pair of eyes, on the basis 
of a very limited quantity of writing, and it is desirable that others also should 
consider the question, and give us the benefit of their observations. We may 
hope that in the future further inscriptional or manuscript materials may yet 
be discovered which will contribute more to our knowledge of the history of 
the spread of Buddhism through Central Asia to China. In the meantime, this 
fragment of an inscription is welcome as a new crumb of information relevant 
to the question. | 


1 Among those of which photographs have been published elsewhere, one which may be some 
16 years earlier (no. 656) can be seen in Stein, Serindia, plate XXVI. 

2 The length of 70 years suggested for the period in question depends on assumptions which, 
though not proved, seem. sufficiently probable to allow us to adopt this figure as a working 
hypothesis. On the same assumptions, and with the addition of four or five years at either end 
to allow for the probability that a few of the many undated documents may he outside the 
limits of the extreme regnal years, the period covered by the total colleotion in the edition 
would be approximately A.D. 180-275 on the earher reckoning, and approximately A.D. 230—325 
on the later. 

3 Rapson, op. cit., p. 296, remarked in passing that this manusoript * cannot be much later 
than the Niya documents ', which is surprising. No reason was given, however, and we are left 
to suspect that ‘later’ may have been a slip of the pen. The arguments for a later date on 
linguistic grounds (T. Burrow, BSOS, уш, 2-3, 1936, 427 ff.) are inconclusive: see Gündhàri 
Dharmapada, introduction, p. 55, n. 
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Introduction 

The Yao dialects constitute a clearly differentiated branch of the Miao-Yao 
language family, both in vocabulary and phonology. Phonologically, they are 
characterized by a wide range of vowels and the presence of final consonants, 
whereas the Miao dialects have generally a very simple system of rhymes but 
great complexity in the initials. Their close connexion is very apparent, 
although the rules for sound-correspondences have not yet been worked out. 
No affiliation of the Miao-Yao languages with any of the neighbouring groups— 
Tibeto-Burman, Chinese, Thai-Sui, or Mon-Khmer—has yet been convincingly 
demonstrated. 

In China the Yao are generally found to the east and south of the Miao, 
but in Viet Nam, Laos, and northern Thailand, where they seem to be recent 
arrivals, the two groups are geographically mixed.? The Yao are divided into 
Several tribes, each distinguished by differences in customs, dress, and language. 
In northern Laos there are two tribes, which in this article will be called High- 
land and Valley Yao, from their habitat—locally they are known as Yao and 
Lanten respectively. This article deals with the former language only.? 

Like other Yao tribes, the Highland Yao are semi-literate, many men being 
&ble to read and write their literary language by means of Chinese characters. 
Chinese influence is very apparent in both the spoken and written languages, 


1 The possibility that there may be languages on the border-line between Miao and Yao cannot 
be ruled out. More linguistic and ethnographic documentation is necessary before definitive 
characterization will be feasible. Southern Chinese use of the word ‘ Miao’ to cover various hill- 
tribes adds to the difficulty—the so-called Miao of Hainan island appear to be Yao both 
linguistically and culturally. 

Although the She 8% tribes in the mountainous areas near the south-east coast of China are 
known to be culturally akin to the Yao, nothing has yet been published about their language. 

2 For tribal distribution in China, see the Karta narodov Kitaya, MNR, i Korei, Moskva, 
1959. 

з The material was gathered during 1959 and 1960, chiefly in the villages of P‘u K'amteng 
and Chungliang, about four and seven hours from Muongluang Namtha on the Muongsai trail, 
in north-west Laos. My chief informant was Tséw Iw-táq #8 f fi, а young headman from 
the area, and the language described is essentially his. Highland Yao, however, appears to be 
remarkably uniform, and few phonological differences from his speech were noted in the area. 
Highland Yao seems to be almost identical with P'anku Yao ME үг Ж of Kwangsi province, 


of which some words are noted in 45 jE and ИЖ MH: E FHF OB BRA SW 
Ж 3g dy р. 26 f. (CYYY Monograph, No. 2, 1929). Е 
` Except for a few short word-lists, the only published works оп Yao languages hitherto ате: 
F. Savina, * Dictionnaire frangais-mán précédé d'une note sur les Man Kim-di-mun et leur 
langue ', BEFEO, xxvi, 1926, 11-255. 
S. L. Wong F $8 GB. ‘ Phonetics and phonology of the Yao language ’, Ling-nan Science 
Journal, xvi, 4, 1939, 425 Е. 
У. R. Chao, Phonetics of the Yao folk-songs (CY Y Y Monograph, A, No. 1), Peiping, 1930. 
A. G. Haudricourt, ‘ Introduction à la phonologie historique des langues miao- -yao ’, BEFEO, 
XLIV, 2, 1947-50, [pub. 1954], 555-76. This also contains a bibliography of manuscript 
material on the Yao dialects. Highland Yao is substantially equivalent to his ‘ Mien °. 
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and many men can speak some Yunnanese Chinese (although Yunnanese is 
not the source of the numerous Chinese borrowings in the language) The 
Highland Yao acknowledge the name ‘ Yao’ $ (probably of Chinese origin) 
in the phrase fiy-iw mien ‘men of the Yao tribe’, but more common designa- 
tions are lam-hléy màüon ‘high mountain men’, kem-tsóy mien ‘mountain 
men’, or most often simply mian ‘ the men’ as distinct from kydn © non-Yaos’ 
(as in mog-tsázy kydn ‘ valley tribes ’ or kyan-khéq * Chinese ") which has a faintly 
pejorative sense.* 


1. Phonology of the word 

The word in H(ighland) Y(ao) consists of a full syllable, which may be 
preceded by one or two reduced syllables. Full syllables are characterized 
by a system of tones, and, when preceded by reduced syllables, by relative 
prominence and duration. Reduced syllables have no tones, and have markedly 
different realizations depending on speed of utterance. 











2. Full syllables 
Full syllables are analysed into tone, initial, medial, nucleus, and final.? 


2.1. The tones 


Syllables with a continuant final (semivowel or nasal) have a six-tone 

system : 

(1) ^ mid-high, level: e.g. tho ‘to drag’; nary ‘snake’; lay ‘ vegetable’. 

(2) ` mid-high, falling to low: e.g. tò ‘ to hold, carry’; tsary ‘ firewood’ ; 
hay ' to be able’. 

(3) " high, rising then falling: eg. 5 ‘meat’; дейт ‘boat’; gdy 
© excrement ’. 

(4) ^ low, rising then falling: e.g. [д ‘to seek’; läm ‘village’; hay 
‘to hear’. 

(5) ° mid-low rising to mid-high : e.g. ké ‘ elder brother’ ; Andry ‘ cooked 
tice’; tdy ‘to kill’. 

(6) ^ very low, falling slightly, with some weak glottal closure (‘ creaki- 
ness’): e.g. tô ‘elder sister’ ; dzdzy ‘ word, written character’ ; 
tûy ‘to die’. 

Syllables with a stop final have a two-tone system : 

(T) ° high. In syllables with final -g, this is realized with high level intona- 
tion: e.g. tshüq ‘rice-shoot’; sig ‘red’. With final dental and 
labial stops, this is high and rising: e.g. fát ‘to be near’; hnóp 
“to cough’. 

1 Tt occurs also in words such as kyan-teáq ‘robber’. A special term is used for the Valley 

Yao—tshan-tsdy. 
2 For desemptive convenience, the treatment of the finals precedes that of the nucleus. 
Throughout this article italic type 18 used for syllable components, bold-face type for IPA 


transcriptions of realizations when it is necessary to specify these. Where this is unnecessary, 
the syllable components are to be understood as having their corresponding IPA values. 
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(8)^ low level: e.g. tség ‘to be few’; бр © vegetable marrow’; tsüot 
‘to imitate’. 
It is convenient to assign labels to the tones. In this article I shall follow 
the regular practice in works on Miao-Yao languages, and denote the tones by 
numbers, as above.! 


2.2, Initials 

The initials of HY may be divided into: 

(1) stops (including affricates), which may be voiced (unaspirated), voiceless 
unaspirated, or voiceless aspirated ; 

(2) liquids, which may be voiced unaspirated or voiceless aspirated ; 

(3) fricatives, which are voiceless with non-distinctive aspiration. 

The following initials occur : 


Stops Liquids ^ Ericatives 
g k kh yn h 
O h 
b p ph m hm f 
d t th n hn 
l М 
dz ts tsh 8 


А further set of palatalized velar stops and liquids occur : 
3 e ch n bI 


These are formed by contact of the back of the tongue against the forepart 
of the soft palate, the tip of the tongue touching the lower teeth. They are 
realizations of g, k, kh, y, hy plus palatalization, that is, gy, ky, khy, ny, №у. 
These consonants also occur optionally as realizations of g, k, kh, 0, hy in 
syllables with the compound nucleus -42-.? 

dz, ts, tsh are usually realized as alveolar affricates, but in syllables with the 
paletal medial -y- are sometimes heard as palatal affricates (further forward 
than gy, ky, khy, and with tongue-tip against the upper teeth-ridge). 

O is ‘ zero’ initial, often occurring with glottal plosion. In the transcription 
it is marked by absence of symbol. 


2.3. Relationship of initials with tones 
A basic difference may be observed between the odd- (tones 1, 3, 5, 7) 
and even-numbered tones (tones 2, 4, 6, 8) in their relationship with the initials. 


1 From the synchronic, monolingual point of view, there is no reason for the order of tones 
given (except for the difference between continuant and stop finals); this order was first used_ 
in Chang K'un's 82 JẸ article ‘ On the tonal system of the Miao and Yao languages’, CYYY, 
хут (Shanghai), 1947, 93, and is convenient for comparative purposes. There is, however, a 
phonological distinction between syllables with even-number tones and those with odd-number 
tones (see below, pp. 533-5). Note that although the syllables with final stops have the same tone 
marks as those with tone 5 and 6, this is merely for printing convenience. No identification is. 
suggested. z 

2 See below, p. 538. 
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Allinitials may occur with the odd-numbered tones, but only unaspirated initials 
(except h- and the fricative s- with non-distinctive aspiration) occur with the 
even-numbered tones. For example, with the odd-numbered tones all three 
kinds of stops are found : 


deázw (tone 5) ‘ to wash (the body) ’ büy (tone 1) ‘ to be noisy, loud ’ 


tsárw (tone 5) ' foot, leg’ pity (tone 3) ‘ to carry (a sack) ’ 

tsházw (tone 5) ‘ to be with, for’ phiiy (tone 1) * to dry in the sun’ 
and both kinds of liquids : 

enwárn (tone 5) * to listen ’ lóy (tone 5) ‘ to place up high’ 

a:q-hmwáry (tone 5) ‘ last night’ Нау (tone 5) ‘ to be clear (skies) ' 


With the even-numbered tones there are no possible contrasting aspirate 
forms.! 

Another difference between syllables with the odd-numbered tones and 
those with the even-numbered tones is that in the former, O- and A- both occur 
in all kinds of syllables and provide minimal contrasts, whereas with the 
even-numbered tones O- seems to occur only with the compound nuclei -uo- 
and -/a- or the medials -w- and -y-, while h- occurs only with simple nuclei. 
Thus it appears that O- and h- are in complementary distribution in the even- 
numbered tones. The situation may be exemplified as follows. 

Tones 1, 3, 5, 7. O- and h- contrasting. Examples : 


Simple Compound 
nucleus nucleus Medial -y- Medial -w- 
dw ‘ wife’ 19 ‘І, me’ yuag ' hot" — 
haw ‘ trousers’ taw-hiat ‘annoy’ | m-nom-hyüm hwiy ‘ granary’ 
* ear-ring ' 
Tones 2, 4, 6, 8. O- and h- in complementary distribution. Examples : 
Simple Compound 
nucleus nucleus Medial -y- Medial -w- 
hûn f sweat’ taw ° younger yan ‘ yellow’ wá: “language ' 
brother ’ 
hà * thick’ ia ‘ urine’ уйл) ‘sheep’ kya:-win * home’ 
(lit. lang.) 
hin) ‘ kang’ dan * soul’ yuan ‘flat’ — 


The only exception that occurred was hiat * eight ’. 
/- does not appear in the even-toned syllables. 


1 The following exceptions were noted ; except for the first word, all are of Chinese origin. 
ken-khyòy ‘ mosquito’ 
pha:y ‘ raised sleeping-platform for guests ° (Cantonese , phazy * platform, scaffolding ’) 
tsiap-hm ‘ fifteen’ (Cant. _sap,y ' fifteen °) 
2 Words Sach as ùy ‘to surround’ are also exceptions; these, however, do not seem to 
contrast with *-wi (as noted infra, p. 537, n. 2), and might be so analysed ; in which case they 
follow the regular rule. 
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To sum up, the HY initials are distributed among the tones as follows : 


Tones 1, 3, 5, 7 Tones 2, 4, 6, 8 
g k kh y ho g k 9 
O А O=h 
b p ph m hm f b р m 
d t th n № d t т 
l M 1 
dz ts tsh 8 dz ts 8 
2.4. Medials 


The medials, -y- and -w- (symbols of palatalization and labialization) may 
be taken as modifications of the initial. Phonetically, their effect ends at the 
beginning of the nucleus. 

Labialization, marked by -w-, is realized as lip-rounding more or less 
simultaneous with the formation of the initial (especially noticeable with 
g^, k-, kh-, O-, and h-), followed by the semivowel w. Labialization may occur 
in syllables with the front and low nuclei 4, e, £, a, az, and the compound nucleus 
-i2-. No examples were found, however, with the finals -p, -m, -w. Examples : 

-&,-a- kwéy kway ‘ to throw away’ 
-ar-  s$wáro ‘ blanket’ 
--  gwīn ‘ to be drunk’ 
-&-  wét ‘to hoe, scratch’ 
-ia- — kwian-tam ° (the goddess) Kwanyin’ 


Palatalization, symbolized by -y-, is realized as lip-spreading simultaneous 
with the formation of the initial, followed by the palatal semivowel j; but 
syllables with the initials g, k, kh, 9, hy and medial -y- are realized with the 
palatalized velar stops y, e, ch, у, A, with scarcely any following semivowel. 
Another feature of palatalized. syllables is the lack of distinction between g- 
and n- (and the corresponding aspirated initials), only one palatal nasal 
occurring, which will be written yy-; so that in syllables such as gyóm ' to 
dye’, and gyà: ‘tooth’, there is no possible contrast with a hypothetical 
*ny-. Palatalization may occur in syllables with the back and low nuclei 
и, 0, о, a, аг, and the compound nucleus -uo-. Examples : 


-u-  byûy ‘rain’ Буйу ‘ steep, slanting’ 
-o-  pyóp ‘to bury’ tuy-gyà ' pigsty’ 

-o- kyöy ‘horn’ руду ' forehead ’ 

-à-  dzyam ' blood’ lydy ‘ to be shallow’ 
-ar-  byürw * fish’ qyázw * house’ 

-uo-  qüoq ' to be hot’ fa-kytiay ° child’ 


Both palatalization and labialization may occur in the same syllable ; 
for example, kywăy ‘to be cold’. No examples of the two medials jn the other 
order (*-wy-) were found. 


1 See p. 533. 
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2.5. Finals 
The following finals occur : 
Stop Nasal  Semivowel 
q 9 0 
p m w 
t n y 
-q is final glottal stop. | 


Both nasals and stops have delayed, usually inaudible release. Stops are 
usually voiceless, but may occasionally be voiced, especially whe followed 
by a nasal initial in the next syllable. A special junction feature is found 
when syllables with final -¢ are followed by syllables with initial /-, in which 
case a voiceless nasal glide is clearly audible. Thus thút hè ‘ to take off shoes’, 
and pit hà: * to cough up phlegm ’ are realized thutghe and putgha respectively, 
with the initials of the second syllables probably indistinguishable from hn- 
in this context. No comparable glide is heard after -p or -g. 

-y indicates a palatal semivowel, usually i-like, except in the rhyme -ay 
(but not -azy) where it is much lower, about the same quality as e. So fdy ° to 
be ашай? is realized fae. 

-O is realized as a slight lengthening of the nucleus, and is indicated in the 
transcription of syllables by absence of mark. 


2.6. Nuclei 
Nuclei are either simple or compound. 


2.7. Simple nuclei: 
The following vowels occur as simple nuolei : 


In addition to the syllables with the above nuclei, there are two kinds of 
syllables in which the nucleus may be said to be ‘ length ' or simply ' syllabicity’ ; 
these have the bilabial nasal initial, and may be unaspirated or aspirated. 
Examples: эй ‘not’ and tsiep-hî ‘ fifteen’ (m and mm respectively). 


1 There seems to be little point in associating such syllables with syllables having one of the 
vowel nuclei. Y. R. Chao (Cantonese primer, 22) takes the parallel syllables in Cantonese , m * not’ 
and , ‘ five’ as mu and yu respectively, for which there is some historical justification, but no 
advantage in ease of description, since the vowel -u- does not otherwise occur after labial or velar 
initials, Moreover, such syllables are a common feature of the languages ш this area ; cf. Moiyan 
Hakka -m and y (same words) which contrast with e.g. ‘mu ‘dream’ and ‘pwu (in “gwu-‘fi 
* misunderstdhding °’), and for which, therefore, no such analysis is possible. It seems best to 
take the occurrence of such syllables as a recurrent feature of the area, which stands outside the 
normal system of vowels. (In HY these syllables contrast with má ° fifth term in the cycle of ten’). 
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The nuclei may be divided into : 

(1) front vowels 4, e, =, which occur with all initials, and the medial -w-. 

(2) low vowels a, az, which occur with all initials, and both medials -w- 
and -у-. 

(3) back vowels w, o, 9, which occur with all initials, and the medial -y-. 
There is often non-distinctive lip-rounding with the initials g, k, kh ; 
thus, m-góy ‘head’ may be mgon or mgwon. | 

(4) central vowel ә, which occurs with all initials, but with no medials. 
This nucleus is realized in three ways. In the rhyme -ay, after d,t, 
th, n, hn, 1, hl, dz, ts, tsh, s, it is a mid-high frontish vowel, close to 
-e-: e.g. tsdy ‘to comb’, Мду ‘ star’, thay ‘ladder’. After other 
initials, -2у has а more centralized é-like vowel: e.g. may ‘you’, 
ду ‘chair’, foy-kéy ‘silkworm’. Finally, in -2w, it is the mid-low 
central vowel a: e.g. tshów ‘bed’, sdw ‘to stand’, paw ‘axe’. 

(5) the anomalous vowel w which occurs in one word only, viz. phiaw-kiin 
‘ladle, spoon °. 


The following simple rhymes (that is, combinations of simple nuclei with 
finals) occur : І 
Finals g Y O t n y p m w 


Nuclei 

-t~ iq mm i ü in ip im w? 
-€- eq en e et en ep em ew 
-£- eq ey € & 

-a- aq а) ` аї an ay ap am ат 
-01- aq ар a: at am ary шр шт an 
-9- 2 91) 9 at m oy op om 

-0- oq 0n 0 op om 

-и- uq un ut un uy um 

-9- 2y | әш 


Examples of all rhymes in full syllables : 

--: sig ‘red’; My ‘wet rice-field’; ? ‘two’; mim ‘he, she’; kit ‘to 
form’; їзїр ‘to receive’; īm ‘bitter’; ishiw ‘ digging stick’. 

-e-: pég ‘busy’; thép ‘to help’; pyé ‘four’; (pét in) tsiop-pét * eighteen’ ; 
pên ‘ good’; hép ‘ narrow’; hém ‘to scold’; hêw ‘ to call’. 

-&-1 pêq ‘ white’; элё) ‘green’; kwé ‘clever’; nét‘ attach’. 

-a-: Јад * great-grandson’; Alay ‘high’; dát ‘weave’; nan ‘to grasp’; 
аду ‘to fly’; sáp ‘centipede’; tshdm ‘many’; hlduw ‘ bamboo’. 

-а:- : dzdiq‘ acomb’; Магу‘ торе’; pyar five’; dát‘ wing’; Кат“ broom, 
duster’; mûry °“ to have’ ; drp ‘duck’ ; tsdzm ° tasteless’ ; názw ' rat’. 


1 Probably a borrowing from a Chinese dialect, cf. Fuchou “phiw (k)eip EY 28 ‘ladle, spoon’. 

2 -iw seems to be distinguished from -yu only after velars ; e.g. уй ‘ scissors ' (giu) as against 
Буй ‘dog’ (cu). After other initials, only syllables with the rhyme -iw occur. A parallel lack af 
distinction is found with the rhyme -uy, which never seems to contrast with a hypothetical *-wi. 
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-o-: tsóq ‘fetch’; fon ‘arrow’; fo ‘to lock’; dót ‘to fall’; don ‘wet’: 
diy ‘yam, potato’; dóp to fall, drop’; nòm ‘leaf’. 

-o-: dóq ‘river’; 70) ‘cow, ox’; 00 ‘deep’; tûp ‘bean’; köm ‘to cover’. 

-u-: kyág six’; ty ° pig’; hù ‘broken’; hlút ‘ pull off’; mun painful; 
liy ‘ clothing’; руйт ‘to blow’. 

-ә- : hm3y ° lard, animal ой”; têw ‘ fire’. 

-ш- : phiow-kn ‘ spoon’. 


2.8. Compound nuclei 


The two compound nuclei -uo- and -ia- are falling diphthongs, realized as 
ue ~ up and io ~ ie respectively. They are found in the following rhymes : 


Finals q 9 O t n y p m w 


Nuclei 
-uə-  uəq uo ч UM UN uom 
-io- 199 i it im iy әр әт iaw 


Examples of all compound nuclei : 

-uo-: tsüog ‘ripe’, büog ‘sack’; duo ‘nine’, piia ‘hand, arm’; phot 
* to sweep ’, pilat ‘to see’; pon ‘to shoot’, dzáon ‘to return’; loy 
‘lazy’, play ‘to sleep’; təm ‘ water’. 

-09-: hlíog ‘iron’, piag ‘enter’; sia ‘seven’, mia ‘grass’; bist ‘ tongue’, 
tat ‘one’; mian ‘ghost, god’, hmiüon ‘face’; biey 'lalang-grass', 
әу ‘chicken’; tsíop ‘ten’, stap ' quick, rapid’; yiom ‘raw’, tom 
‘at’; dziaw ‘ant’, biew ‘ to float’. 

The combination of the medial -wa- with final labial seems to be exceptional— 
dom ‘ water’ was the only example found, while the apparently possible *-uop 
did not occur at all. ` 

With the initials g, b, kh there is non-distinctive lip-rounding in syllables 
with -ua-, e.g. küon ‘ to shut’ is usually realized kwuen.' 

In syllables with the compound nucleus -12-, the initials g, k, kh, y, hy 
are usually realized ү, e, eh, n, f. This palatalization is non-distinctive, and 
the velar realization is also heard, especially with kh-. Thus, kiap ‘a bear’, 
hyia ‘heavy’ may be either kiep or ciap and jie or fiie; while khia ' voice’, 
is usually realized khie. 

Syllables with the compound nucleus -іә- differ further from syllables with 
medial -y- in that the former distinguish two initials n- and y-, which the latter 
do not. Thus the following pairs are distinguished : 

nia © earth, mud’ and тә ‘ to awaken’ ; 
niow ° to wring’ and hyiew ! heart, stomach °. 


No rhymes are formed in HY by combining the compound nuclei with final 
1 Note that there is no trace of such lip-rounding with initial O- ; йә ‘ that, there’ is simply 


09, with no W-like semivowel. 
? See p. 535. 
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-y. Comparative evidence! suggests that these places may once have been 
filled by syllables now having the rhymes -wazy (as in tswdry ' to plant’) and 
-уагу (as in dydzy ° tree, wood’). 


3. Reduced syllables 

Reduced syllables do not occur finally, but always precede a full syllable 
or another reduced syllable. They are of two kinds—regular reduced syllables, 
and reduced syllables in -a. The two kinds agree in having weaker stress and 
shorter duration than the following full syllable (so that a strong iambic rhythm 
is imparted to disyllabic words in HY), and in having no tonal system (instead, 
they have special intonations). 


3.1. Regular reduced syllables 

Regular reduced syllables with nasal and semivowel finals have a falling 
intonation (resembling tone 2, but starting lower), and weak final closure. In 
syllables with semivowel final this is glottal closure; thus the first syllables 
in lo-lūy ‘old clothes’ (lð ‘old’), byary-siy ‘sour bamboo-shoots’ (bydry 
“bamboo shoot’), and piow-kyànw ‘pear’ (pow ‘fruit’) are usually realized 
lo?, bja:i?, and piou?; by virtue of the weaker closure and the intonation, 
these are clearly distinguishable from syllables with final stops. 

Syllables with nasal final have a weak homorganic stop following the 
nasal. Examples : 

uom-nám ° cold water’ (dam ° water") 

ken-kity ‘ dragon-fly ’ (kën © insect ’) 

in-byá:t ‘ tobacco " (în ‘ opium ’) 
realized uamp, kenk, int respectively. 

Regular reduced syllables with final stop have a low level intonation 
indistinguishable from tone 8. Examples : 

stag-tin ' girl’ (stag ‘ daughter ") 
pet-hid: * eighth month ’ (tsiap-pé ‘ eighteen ’) 
nog-Gz ° crow, raven’ (идд ‘ bird °) 

In the last example, the reduced syllable is identical in intonation with 
the corresponding full syllable идд, which has tone 8, and differs only in the 
other features. 

A]l reduced syllables are also characterized by a lax, centralized articulation 
of the nuclei (and sometimes of the final) with all finals except -O. In fast speech, 
these can result in reductions of vocalic distinctions, which may be summarized 
as follows : 


1 e.g. in words of Chinese origin, Cant. -sok = HY tsilag ° ripe’, but Cant. -tson = HY (вий) 
* to plant? ; Cant._sap_lok == HY tsiop-lüog ‘ sixteen °, but Cant. -kon = HY kywá:g ° together’ ; 
also, Cant. -poik = НҮ pieg ‘thin’, but Cant. ‘kwsiy = HY gya:y ° bright’ ө whereas the 
relationship is regular with other finals: Cant. lap = HY Hap ‘to set up’ just as Cant. Jam 
= HY liam ‘ to drench’. 
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-ar- may become а 

-t-, -е-, and -é- become a lax e 

-и-, -0-, and -2- become a Јах o 

-uo- and -12- become u and i respectively 


Furthermore, final -y and -w tend to be lost. 

Great variation was noticed in the realization of the reduced syllables, all 
intermediate forms between syllables almost the same as the corresponding full 
syllables (except for tone) and syllables with the most reduced nuclei and finals 
occurring ; all probably dependent on fine distinctions of speed of utterance, 
emphasis, and (probably) intelligibility. ` 


3.2. Reduced syllables in -a 


Reduced syllables with final -a (a rhyme not occurring in full syllables) 
have the same pitch as the starting pitch of the following syllable. Examples : 


da-màrw ‘ tiger’ ha-law * gourd.’ 
ba-léy ‘ lightning ' ka-názy ° thing’ 
Ја-уйәу * child’ Ка-туйә * inside’ 
la-khig ' to forget’ ka-dia * underneath ° 
ta-dzárw ‘ fireplace’ ma-làm * cat’ 


No examples were found with aspirated initials (except h-) or with the 
medials -w- and -y-. 

These differ from the fast forms of regular reduced syllables in having no 
more complex structure in slow speech. Thus, although the words for ‘ who, 
what?, which direction?’ will often be heard hatau, hapun, hapuy, they also 
occur with hari or ha: or hai as first syllable (hary-taw, hary-yydy, hazy-piiy ; 
cf. háry * which ?, where?’); whereas the reduced syllables in -æa remain the 
same in all cases. 


3.3. Trisyllabic words 
In words of three syllables, the final syllable is full, the preceding two are 
reduced. No examples, however, occurred of a reduced syllable in -a as second 
syllable. Examples: 
ta-dzarw-hlen * beside the fire ' (ta-dzdrw * fireplace °) 
la-pye-ton ° gravel, pebbles’ (la-pyé * stone °) 


1 For example, for noy-hn3y ‘ every day °, I recorded noinoi, poipoi, дорої, nenoi, natnoi 
at various times. I had the strong impression that constantly recurring collocations occurred 
very often with extremely reduced forms, whereas more occasional collocations usually approxi- 
mated to the corresponding full forms except for tone ; in other words, some disyllables were more 
* institutionalized ' than others. More research is needed on this point, however. In this connexion 
it is worth noting that in reduced syllables for which there exists no corresponding full form 
recognized by the speakers, a high proportion have the nuclei -a-, -0-, -u-, i.e., those resembling 
the lax vowels listed above. For example, fan-d3y ‘ potato ’, yoy-in ° opium °, nom-tsiw ‘ banana ; 
and the common prefix tom- ‘ great’ as in tom-Eion ‘high official’, tom-ts3y ‘ high mountain ’ 
(the free word for * great, big’ is Мб). It may be conjectured that some of these are derived 
from the fast forms of reduced syllables with an originally wider range of nucleus. 
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bua-hnoy-pyàny ° sunflower ' (bua-hndy ° sun?) 
kiay-kyaw-may ° egg-yolk’ (kiay-kydw ' Һер’ egg’) 
suy-non-kiag * black water-buffalo ' (suy-yòy © water-buffalo ") 


No examples of words of more than three syllables occurred. 


4. Example of connected text 
Fin-iw mìn m nion Буй. 

lo-hnoy tsazy-yyion. kyarp-tsdry, farm-tshin pita mila, mary kion йә ka-sia 
pūə hyyary, m tshüot sóy. ләт tia ka-sia köy wûr, lary-tsoy mien pian m tiq 
әу, m hay tshüot sóy. prion tug giay, tshin hay tsháot séy. làrw háy lary-tsoy 
mian min pin ishóy duo, dzuen-tàry dita nin-bita, ' puan tig gioy ar’. уйл) 
pua-say-dia tshüot. tshuat-tary, ló m túq gioy-dóp, bia min-büo niay ma: yiay 
pua-say-dia, nin toy ma: tûy туйу. min-büo pita milo m tig yy hóp, mary taw 
Куй gia ton, pay йә ta-dzazw-hlen, nin-biia püo mio thén kyu thé nys hóp, tat-liw 
hóp püo á: kyu-nys, tshin hlö tary. yarn nary kia, tsoy-fün kyua-doy mam-tóy 
m nian kyu-9. 


Translation 
The Yao do not eat dogs. 


Long ago, in the first year of the world, the Three Pure Ones were in (their 
mother’s) belly for three years, before they were born. Speaking from the belly 
they said, that unless the village people shot a deer, they would not be born— 
only when they shot a deer could they be born. After a long time, the villagers 
went and fired off guns to deceive them, then came back and fooled them saying, 
* we have shot a deer’. So they came out from under (their mother's) arm-pit. 
When they had come out, they could not find the deer-skin, with which to 
patch up their mother’s arm-pit, so she died. The three of them had no milk 
to drink ; but there happened to be a dog which had produced a litter, sleeping 
beside the fire. The three of them asked the dog for milk to drink, and as soon 
as they had drunk three mouthfuls of dog-milk, they grew up. From that time 
on, their descendants for nine times ten thousand generations have not eaten 
dog-meat. 


NEW EVIDENCE ON THAI SHADOW-PLAY 
INVOCATIONS 


By E. Н. 8. SIMMONDS 


Introduction 


The long struggle of the Thai against the Khmers, culminating in the 
attacks on and conquest of Angkor early in the fifteenth century a.D., brought 
the two peoples into intimate association. Thai literature was clearly a 
beneficiary of this close culture contact, and Cambodian influence upon it, 
dating back to this early period, is undoubted. Nevertheless, little detailed 
study of such influence has so far been attempted, partly because of a lack of 
suitable manuscript material, especially on the Cambodian side, and partly 
because serious comparative work of an historical nature on the two languages 
has hardly begun. 

The purpose of this article is to bring forward new evidence, derived from 
a recently-discovered "Thai manuscript, to aid the interpretation of known 
texts and to suggest a probable link between Thai, Cambodian, and, ultimately, 
Javanese and Balinese literature and ceremonial procedure in the context of 
the shadow-play. The precise field for discussion chosen here is that of the 
invocations used in the nang yai + type of shadow-play. 

Although five texts of nang уай invocations have been published, such 
discussion of the subject as has taken place so far is based on one text only.? 
This text (to be called here VN) is at once the most interesting and the most 
obscure of the published invocation texts. However, light is thrown on a 
number of problems in the interpretation of VN by an invocation text in a 
recently-discovered shadow-play manuscript in the oriental collection of the 
Library of the University of Edinburgh * (to be called here EB). 

The VN text which, like the others, has not been edited, was first published , 
in 1904, in the Vajirafiana literary magazine and was reprinted, together with 
information on techniques of figure-manufacture and shadow-play performance, 


1 The transcription used (except in the case of personal and some proper names for which 
generally accepted conventions are followed) is the general system. of the Royal Institute of 
Thailand (Journal of the Thailand Research Society, хххт, 1, 1941, 49-65). 

For a note on the transliteration of textual material quoted see p. 559. 

? Four texts (here called DA, DB, DC, DD) in Kham phak Ramakian, Bangkok, Vaprafiana 
National Library, 1918, vi, 88 pp.; and the VN text (see p. 543, n. 1). 

з René Nicolas, ‘ Le théâtre d'ombres au Siam’, Journal of the Siam Society, XXI, 1, 1927, 
37-51; H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat Kromamun Bidyalabh Bridhyakorn, The nang (Thailand 
Culture Series, No. 12), Bangkok, National Culture Institute, 1954, 16 pp. ; idem, ' The masked 
play and its possible origin from the shadow-play ’, JSS, xxxvu, 1, 1948, 26-32. 

DC text, canto 1i, verses 2-14 are printed, without comment, in Nai Phlu'ang na Nakorn, 
Prawat wannakhadi thai ‘ History of Thai literature’, Bangkok, 1955, 269. 

4 University of Edinburgh Library. Oriental collection, MS no. PL 42. 

5 An English translation of VN canto ii, verses 9, 10, and canto ni, verses 2-6, is given in 
Prince Dham Nivat, op. cit., 1954, 10. 
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in 1920, as the sixth volume of a series of publications on Thai culture issued. 
by the Vajirafiana National Library, Bangkok. 


The Edinburgh shadow-play manuscript 

This is a folding paper MS of the samut tha? type, measuring 33 cm. by 
11 em. It is of Thai-made ЁЁр% paper blackened with charcoal paste and 
inscribed with white steatite pencil. The MS is а play-book for nang yat and. 
comprises the invocation and a series of episodes from a Thai version of the 
Rama epic ; 57 folios in all; a folio being one half of an opening of the folding 
MS. The MS is undated but the script and orthographic styles are of the early 
Ratanakosin period (1782-1850). No information on provenance is available. 
The MS is in several hands and bears traces of hasty copying. It is possible 
that it was prepared at the request of, or as a gift to, a British envoy to the 
court of Siam, e.g. Crawfurd (1822). At some time the cover of the MS has 
been labelled in English: ‘ Phra Narai, The Lord of the Heaven. 3’. The 
invocation occupies 10 folios of the MS. 


Texts VN, DA, and EB 

These three texts have many close affinities and are clearly in the same 
line of development. Evidence will be brought to show that EB represents 
the earliest extant state of this particular MS tradition. It is, of course, 
possible that the three texts are copies of a single original made at different 
times. If this is so, VN and DA have suffered considerable scribal interference. 
of a revisionary nature, which would account in large part for their obscurity. 

VN and DA are very close. There are a total of 16 variant readings between. 
the two texts. These are: simple orthographic variants (6 cases), lexical 
variants (D), material additional to DA occurring in VN (8), non-occurrence 
in VN of matter in DA (1), and one special case of an obvious scribal error in 
VN. The DA text is slightly the better but, since VN is the text referred to 
in previous writing on the subject, it, and not DA, will be taken as the index 
of comparison with EB, and DA variants will be noted as relevant. 

Variants between VN and EB may be classed as follows : 

(1) Major differences involving verse-structure. 

(2) Syntactic variants not involving verse-structure. 
(3) Lexical variants not involving verse-structure. 
(4) Simple orthographic variants. 

Differences in verse-structure between VN and EB occur, in every case, in 
passages involving an important problem of interpretation. Since they draw 
immediate attention to crucial points, variants of type 1 are of the greatest 
significance. Types 2, 3, and 4 provide, on the whole, additional linguistic 
support for the argument favouring EB as the earliest known state of the 
particular invocation type under discussion. 

1 Tamra len nang yai nai ngan mahgrasop. Latthithamniam tang tang, Bangkek, 1920, text 


pp. 8-11. This text is used for all VN references and quotations in the present article, the 
Vajirafiana magazine text not being available to the writer. 
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Structure and versification of VN/EB invocations 

The shadow-play invocations are chanted at the opening of a performance, 
in connexion with offerings made to the divinities, of whom the principal are 
Siva and Visnu,! and Rsi who, to the Thai master of the shadow-play, 
represents Bharata, the original teacher of the drama.? 

An invocation consists of three cantos, each containing a set of three- and 
four-line verses. In Thai poetics the three-line verse is called chabang and the 
four-line verse yani. This type of combined three- and four-line verse is one 
form of а metre known as Кар 3 (Skt. kavya), this term being applied, in the 
Thai context, only to the metrical type and not to the whole nature and style 
of the poem. 

The table below illustrates the verse-structure of VN and EB in the passages 
under discussion. The letters C and Y represent, each time they occur, one 
verse of the chabang or the yant type respectively. Points of difference in 
verse-structure between the two texts are marked by printing the letters C 
and Y in bold-face type. 

Canto i 

VN. 12 verses 
EB. 12 verses 
Canto ii 
VN. 13 verses 
EB. 12 verses 
Inter-canto verse 
VN 
EB 
Canto iii 
VN. 6 verses CYYYYY 
EB. 6 verses COY Y Y Y 


There are thus six points at which the verse-structure differs as between 
VN and EB. The verses are discussed in subsequent sections in the order of 
occurrence as given above, except that the passage comprising verses 5-8 of 
canto i is reserved for a separate section because of its special interest. 

The Кар verse-types of Thai may be compared with verse-types used in the 
Cambodian Réamkér from which it is probable that the Thai types originated.* 


1 In DB Brahma and Indra are also mentioned ; in DC also Brahma. 

2 For details of ceremonial procedure see, particularly, Nicolas, op. cit., 42-50. Nicolas relies 
heavily on Tamra len nang уай. 

з Kap may be composed of chabang, yani, or, a third type, surangkhanang verses, or of 
combinations thereof. Where syllable quantity is observed and an absolutely strict syllable 
count is maintained, enabling the verse-type to be associated, with some degree of relevance, 
with a Sanskrit metre (e.g. yani 5 + 6 = 11 syllables = intharavichian, Skt. indravajra), the 
Thai type is known as chan(d). Because of the nature of distribution of short syllables ın Thar 
in relation to long, these frank imitations of Sanskrit metres produce a very artificial effect, 
and more flexible forms such as kap were generally preferred for dramatic poetry. 

4 For a discussion of Cambodian versification, see M. Roeske, ‘ Métrique khmére ’, Anthropos, 
уш, 1913, 670-87, 1026-43. 


CYCCCYC 
cYcccye 


CYYCCYOY 
ОҮҮҮ o CC 
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(1) Thai chabang 


(EB, i, v. 3-4) 
Ss т ———ү 
00000 00000 0000000 
I————— ——RA 
Т 
0000000 00000 000000 


Arrows and line-links indicate the pattern of structural rhyme (samphat пок). 
Additional rhyme (samphat nat) and alliteration (samphat aksgn) occur within 
lines. o — syllable. 

Latitude of syllabic structure: (EB) 


line 1 of the verse: 5-9 syllables 


line 2 : 47 
line 3 : 6-8 
Cambodian bot pumnól 
Y 


Ты лыт, лу су 
000000 0000 000000 


P a есе 
000000 0000 000000 
syllabic structure: 6-4-6. 
(2) Thai yani 
(EB, iii, v. 5-6) 
pM po eg | 
00000 00000 00000 0000000 
а] 
pU ID DU =. 
0 0000 000000 00000 0000000 


(4) 
Latitude of syllabic structure: (ЕВ) 


line 1 of the verse : 5-7 syllables 


line 2 : 4-9 
line 3 : 4-6 
line 4 : 5-7 
Cambodian bot damnak 
Y 
[SS mmm Doce 


00000 000000 00000 000000 


و ا co‏ 

= _ Гете 
ооооо 000000 00000 000000 
е 


syllabic structure: 5-6 5-6. 
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Chabang and bot pumnol, yani and bot damnak have identical patterns of 
structural] rhyme, but the Cambodian verse forms follow stricter conventions 
of syllable structure, not only in theory but also in practice as, for example, 
in the Réamkér. But kap types of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
exhibit, to a greater extent, a strict syllable count like the Cambodian. 
Extensive looseness of structure is a feature of the later Thonburi and 
Ratanakosin periods. 

The marked similarity of these Thai and Cambodian metrical types is a 
factor of significance in deciding the question of the nature of mutual 
borrowing between the two literatures. As M. Georges Coedés has said," the 
fact that most Cambodian literary texts, with the important exception of the 
Réamkér, are of late date makes the Cambodian contribution to Thai literature 
difficult to assess, since a great deal of back-borrowing from Thai to Cambodian 
took place during the nineteenth century when Thai cultural influence was 
particularly strong. 

However, the comparative strictness of the earlier Thai types and the fact 
that such kap metres are illustrated in the Chindamuni, an instructional text 
of the reign of Phra Narai (1657-88), favour the theory that these metres were 
part of the Cambodian literary heritage acquired by the Thai. 


Detailed comparison of passages in VN/EB teats 
Canto i, verse 4. VN has Y ; EB has C. 


VN EB 

mi mia gn hay lau 2 mi mia nan hh lau sobha 
mya cah уп fau yom lau la lyan lj tae kin mà 

luan là iae kon mà sec laev c? how grü rian 


sree laev cah vai grū rian 

EB 

He has a wife whom they call beautiful, 
renowned from ancient times. 

Now I salute the teacher.3 


The sense of EB lines 1-2 is clear. In VN, line 1 is without sóbhà and for 


that reason lau cannot be read as verb: ‘called, they call’. lau sentence 
final particle (emphasis) is syntactically possible, but its normal use is in 
interrogative sentences containing a question word. The occurrence of а yant 
verse in VN is consistent with a copyist's reconstruction on omitting sóbhá 
from an EB type text or in working with an EB type text defective in this 


1 In Sylvain Lévi (ed.), Indochine, Paris, 1931, т, 183. 

2 An expl&nation of the transliteration system is given on p. 559. 

5 An English translation of EB passages is given. VN 1s frequently so obscure in the passages 
under discussion that it is unrewarding to attempt fully meaningful English versions. 
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1 
way. With lau final in VN line 1, а linking structural rhyme is required in 
line 2. If mà is retained as the final word of VN line 3 (also carrying structural 
rhyme) it becomes metrically essential to convert the verse from chabang to 


1 2 
yani. This is the situation now obtaining in VN with the rhymes: lau-fau 
and 19-та. Thus the obscure line 2 of VN is adequately explained as an 
interpolation into an EB type text. 

Line 1: for EB лаў» VN has да which i is the normal modern classifier in 
this context. 

Line 4 srec: line 3 of EB has the unfixed and possibly earlier spelling sec. 

Canto ii, verse 9. VN has C ; EB has Y. 


VN EB 
au hnan brah go tay bray 
vat rūp brah tsuar ray tau ch*lak pen тїр бт isuan nerdy {д 
diap rth pn Май hav jak r*t pn klan hav 
adit(y) k yan 2yü hen saen adit А Íoem hen saeh 
EB 


Take the hide of a sacred cow that died in calf. 

Cut it into the figures of the Lords Isvara and Naray, the heavenly ones, 
who driye their chariots through the skies 

when we first see the rays of the sun. 


EB line 1 has no equivalent m VN. The use of the primary verb vat in 
VN line 1 where EB has the verbal extension (ch*lak) pen suggests the excision 
in VN of line 1 of an EB type text, syntactic correctness being maintained by 
the substitution of vàt. 

The sense of VN is rendered much inferior by the lack of reference to the 
highly appropriate use of the hide of a sacred cow, instead of the normal 
buffalo-hide, from which to prepare the shadow-play figures of the divinities. 
The Tamra len nang yai refers to special techniques of construction for the 
figures of Siva and Visnu, the phra phlaeng (brah blaen) ' figures of divine 
magical power’. They had to be prepared from the hide of a sacred cow that 


died in calf or while calving (tay bray)? The designer and the cutter wore 
white, that is, Brahmanical, robes, and designing and cutting had to be 
completed in a single day. A ba? si offering, later consumed by designer ana 
cutter, was offered to the divinities. 


2 2 
1 cf. nam man bray and description of its uses in Francis Н. Giles, ‘ About a love philtre °, 


JSS, xxx, 1, 1937, 25-8 ; see also tai prat, kalok tat prai in R. Halliday, Món-English dictionary, 
Rangoon, 1955, 193, and the Cambodian kmoch-préai in J. Moura, Le royaume de Cambodge, 
Paris, 1883, 1, 178. An important reference in Thai literature to the powerful magical effects 
of death in pregnancy and the foetus occurs in the ‘golden child’ episode in Khun Chang, 
Khun Phaen, ch. xvi, lines 416-56 ; summary in French in J. Kasem Sibunruang, La femme, 
le héros et le vilain (Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d'Études, Tom. 65), Paris, 1960, 
49-50. 
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It is by no means unusual for copyists of Thai literary texts to introduce 
changes of a revisionary nature and if a motive for the probable excision of 
the missing line 1 of VN is to be sought, it may perhaps be found in the magical 


significance of the tay Pri concept. A strong interest in magic is apparent in 
the literary remains of the end of the Ayutthaya period, according to Dhanit 
Yupho, and while this continued in an attenuated form into the Ratanakosin 
period, it was eventually replaced by a return to a stricter Buddhism, especially 


from the reign of King Mongkut (1851-69). The tay bray concept, with. its 
strongly Brahmanistic and magical background, would certainly not appeal to 


a strict Buddhist and it is, in fact, this tay bray aspect alone which does not 
appear in VN/DA since reference is made to brah дб in canto iii, verse 2, 
discussed below. It would not be surprising, therefore, if a copyist working 
during the early Ratanakosin period, before or even during the reign of King 


2 
Mongkut, had removed the reference to tày bray. 
Further evidence exists to suggest that the VN copyist had access to EB 


2 2 

or to an EB type text. The required rhyme ray (VN line 1) to link with bray 
2 

in the first line of a yan? verse (as in EB) is present. If reference to gó tay bray 


is made, mention of both isuan (Siva) and nerdy (Visnu) may be expected to 
follow, since the Tamra states that both these two figures and these alone were 
manufactured of cow-hide of the special type. But in a text in which line 1 
of EB does not occur there is no longer a requirement for both isuan and 


nerdy in a continuation line. In VN it is noteworthy that only isuar occurs 
giving the less acceptable version: ‘Isvara among the scattered stars’. If, 
in the development of VN type from EB type we assume a stage at which 
EB line 1 is no longer present, it then seems clear that n? has been read as 


2 
® ‘in, among’, and not as the first syllable of “ray. A later copyist would 


be understandably confused by the unfixed orthographic form nerdy for an 
expected n"rdy in the later period. In such circumstances 7° could be 
reasonably omitted as tautological, in the interests, perhaps, of reducing a line 
which is grossly overlong even by the later less strict standards. Thus the 
VN reading isuar ray tàv is produced. 

Orthographic variants in this passage tend to confirm the view that EB 
represents an earlier state of the text existing before the progressive attempted 
normalization of the spelling of Indic loans, whether direct or not, in terms of 
Sanskrit had far advanced.? 


1 The EB reading isuan n?ray tav with ідо in direct attributive position to a nominal has 
a grammatica] parallel in DD, canto i, line 11, in the construction sità tuan *n7n(g). 

2 Prince Paramanujit Jinorot (1790-1853) was an enthusiastic advocate of would-be classical 
correctness. 
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In addition to EB q2/VN n* quoted above, such variants ате : 
EB tsuan for VN i$uar 
ЕВ 7% VN rth chariot 
EB adit VN adit(y) sun 
1 
EB line 4/VN line 3: EB loem has as its VN equivalent the unsuitable 


1 1 . 1 
luan. loem is possibly a direct script rendering of а colloquial variant of roem 


* at first’. 
Canto ii, verses 10, 11 (VN); verse 10 (EB). VN has CY; EB has C. 
VN EB 
Тапа raksés samtaen khan hnyn rüksót samtaen 
ayuddheyà Hà khaen айий khem khaen 
1 
cah len [s dan dan Мау tū pen dg snuk Per 
jasy?ári khlón d*vàr 
poek pn gratü 
ghor Ыўп tabön grü 
tü len has Sukh samran 
EB - 
On one side the Raksasas are shown, 
[on the other] mighty Ayutthaya, 
the seat of joy. 
Compare VN, ii, v. 11, line 4, with EB, ii, v. 10, line 3. The passage VN, 
ii, v. 10, line 3, to v. 11, line 3, is clearly explicable as an interpolation into 
an EB type text. The sense of EB is clear and the synoptic style may be an 


indication of relatively early composition. 
Orthographic variants suggesting the earlier state of EB: 


EB line 1 rakst; VN line 1 rahgas ; EB, iii, v. 2, has taisos: 
EB line 2 *fud*ya ; VN line 2 *yuddhyd. 
ЕВ line 3 s*nuk 3 sarda ; VN v. 11, line 4 sukh saran. 
The form 4$ in EB line 3 is attested in early Ratanakosin documents ; 


1 
cf. also Lao dg. Modern Thai is di ‘ place’. 
At this point the VN text shows some similarities with DB. 
Compare VN, canto ii, lines 1/2, with DB, canto 1, v. 10, line 3, and v. 11. 


bijaty raks poek pn 
poek khlin poek davàr toy kl 


1 2 
taeh tan Каттап 
2 2 
pay sri dan son say khvā 
1 s*nuk <srnok (Cambodian) <éukha (Skt.). 
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Compare VN, canto ii, v. 11, line 3, with DB, canto i, v. 14, line 3. 


tabon lae Моћ ghğh khan 
Canto ii, v. 13 (VN); verse 12 (EB). VN has Y; EB has C. 
VN EB 
khğ kan sar*bat sarabat s*diat lae AN 
ubad(v) smiat lae сайтаў vai kae phi foi бойу 
2.1 2 2 2 
var kae phi hyat bai tt và hnan rau ni pemi nam 
ti hnan ai fi va gni nam 
EB 
May great calamity befall 


those who blame and mock us 
saying this shadow-play of ours is not beautiful. 


EB line 1 has s*diat in error for s*niat, cf. VN line 2. VN lines 1/2: strict 
yani structure requires a rhyme linking lines 1 and 2. This is not present,’ 
suggesting an unsuccessful expansion of a chabang line of the type of EB line 1. 
Moreover the sense of VN is inferior. khó kan sár"bat ubdd(v) s*niat lae сайтаў 
‘May misfortune and calamity be prevented ’ is clearly less meaningful in the 
context than the sense of EB. ‘ 

VN line 4 й, EB line 3 tī, cf. Modern Thai й ‘to be good’: the VN 
reading ti ‘to blame’ is correct, but that the copyist worked with a text of 

` EB type having the early unfixed spelling й for ti is suggested by the introduc- 
tion into the VN text of the unnecessary expression di й ' which is good’, 
with the consequent unsatisfactory complication of verbal phrase structure in 
VN line 4 as compared with EB line 3. 

Orthographic variants: EB sar"bat, VN sdr*bat, cf. Skt. ? sáravat ; ЕВ lae 
for VN lae. 

Canto ili, verse 2. VN has Y ; EB has C. 


VN EB 
au nan brahgó mà camhlak 

‘hat pen pracak(s) уй Кар ta Jak kha[n] ni raksog l[on]ka 
joen dàn da hlay mà joen dàn daù Мау ma 
jm F rip nau daen tū laen [ае rūp hau daen 2 
ЕВ 


On this side the Raksasas of Langka are shown. 
І invite you all to come 
and see the shadow figures play in place of them. 


EB is unsatisfactory in that Langka occurs without the expected mention 
. 


1 bat-ubüd(v) may be intended ав a rhyme but, if so, it is a bad one. 
2 [tems in square brackets are restorations proposed by the present writer. 
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of Ayutthaya." An original yan? verse is postulated here with subsequent loss 
of the first line. VN contains no reference to the content of EB line 1, but 
introduces brak gó which did not occur in canto ii, у. 9. Lines 1 and 2 of 
VN may represent a re-writing of lines 1 and 2 of the original EB type verse. 


EB line 3 laen, cf. Modern Thai len * to play’. 


Discussion of canto i, verses 5-8 

Up to this point the main purpose of the argument has been to establish 
that the VN text, an important exemplar of the nang yai shadow-play invoca- 
tion, is, in fact, a later and greatly revised version of EB or of an EB type 
text. The aim of the discussion of canto i, verses 5-8, which follows, is to 
strengthen this argument and to show that some of the changes introduced 
into VN have had the effect of obscuring important indications of the connexion 
of Thai shadow-play invocations with the shadow-play elsewhere. It cannot 
be claimed that the discovery of the EB text completely sweeps away the 
obscurity of VN, but some light is thrown on problems of interpretation, 
particularly in the following passages. 

Canto 1, verse 5. VN has Y ; EB has C. 


VN EB 

2 2 1 
grü kha pay hnà khau сар au panhian —b*l*men khau сар au paùhian 
tae luan gn К rian jau(v)bg ch*vas chthvian 
k cap r*pam туй pen ken КА сар kr*pam жуй pen ki 
luan tae lah доп Ké ўр rian 
EB 
The master of the plays seizes the bridle rein, 
the men twist and turn, 


daneing round in a circle. 


VN verse 5, though a four-line verse, is not a correctly constructed yanz. 
Lines 1-3 form a chabang with the required structural rhyme links both 
internally, and externally from verse 4 and to verse 6. But line 4 is not linkec 
with verse 6 by correct structural rhyme and is an obvious addition to the 
verse. Line 3 is the natural final line corresponding to line 3 (final) of EB. 
The meaning of VN verse 5 is obscure and unsatisfactory. The reference to 
‘ seizing the bridle ’ із made only in the figurative sense of its being a control 
of a dance teacher over learners, whereas in EB the reference appears to be 
a direct one; to dancing with horses. It is suggested that, though horse- 
dancing is not known in Thailand, the reference in EB is perfectly coherent 

1 of. VN/DA/EB, canto i, v. 12; ii, v. 10; iii, v. 1; and DC, canto iii, v. 7, v. 9. 

2 See discussion on canto ii, v. 9, above. brah gó also occurs, again withoyt reference to 


2 
tay bray, in DC, canto ii, v. 10, apparently ın connexion with the figures of Ваша, бна, and 
the monkey host. 
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and has to do with the hobby-horse dance performed by a dalang, a master 
of the shadow-play, or other experts at feats demonstrating invulnerability, 
as part of the performances at ceremonies where the shadow-play itself may 
be given. The hobby-horse dances are still known in Java and Bali, two ancient 
centres of the shadow-play. 

One such performance is described by Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies, 
The performer is described as a priest. He carried a wooden hobby-horse, 
consisting of a head and a tail which were joined by a curving bamboo, thus 
enabling him to ‘ride’ it. Before dancing the priest entered a trance, stuffing 
hot coals from a brazier into his mouth. This feature is not included in the 
dancing episode in EB verse 5, but both VN and EB, in line 3 of verse 6, refer 
to carrying red-hot charcoal in the mouth in a perfectly clear passage (see 
below). 

Th. Pigeaud cites many examples of dancing with hobby-horses at 
ceremonies such as marriages and hair-tonsures, occasions, both in Java and 
Thailand, on which the shadow-play was also performed.? Pigeaud frequently 
mentions dancing іп a circle by a number of men with hobby-horses.? Quoting 
Hidding, with reference to a Sundanese performance, he states that the five 
men concerned were dressed аз wayang heroes. This suggests a definite 
connexion between hobby-horse dancing and the shadow-play. 

The obscurity of VN verse 5 is not entirely cleared away by EB because 
two points of difficulty remain in that text. These are 02тей and jau(v)bg. 
It is not easy to be sure of the precise identity of the dancers. b"l"men could 
be Баа + men ‘the Mon people’. Pallegoix has men: 'Peguenses'.5 This is 
perhaps the most natural reading but a reference to the Mon in this context 
is not obviously appropriate. bgl*men ‘master or controller of plays or 
entertainments’ would be suitable. The substitution of grü in VN suggests 
that a copyist may have understood the term in the sense of ‘ master, expert, 
teacher’. Pallegoix has "men in the compound [mei їуфт ‘ Comoediae, scenici 
ludi, comoedia gesticulatoria ’, thus proving an early Ratanakosin recording of 
the term." The difficulty about this reading is that the expected script form 


would be Мааша or Wan but, in fact, ib is waun. The EB MS does not 
provide any directly comparable instance but bg as a monosyllabic word is 


. be и . . 
written WO or W.8 Also, as the second element in a compound, it occurs ав 


1 Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies, Dance and drama in Bali, London, 1938, 79-80, plate 
illustrating the dancer opp. p. 79. 

з Th. Pigeaud. Javaanse volksvertoningen, Batavia, 1938, passim, but especially pp. 215-42. 

з ibid., plates opp. pp. 261, 292, 300. 4 Pigeaud, op. cit., 218. 

5 J. B. Pallegoix, Dictionarium linguae Thai, Paris, 1854, 436. 

6 Tt should be noted, however, that Thai historical and literary texts refer to special entertain- 
ments being given by Laotians, Indians, Malays, and Javanese. These were foreign residents 
in Ayutthaya and Bangkok and, perhaps in some cases, prisoners of war. The writer has not 
found men ‘ Men’ in this context. 

7 Pallegoix, op. cit., 379. 1 

з But negative particle p? is written 1j ; of. Lao U. 
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WO, e.g. in мамо ( jau(v)bg). However, a required 9 /oo/ occurs ‘ unmarked ' 
in the first element of a compound in a number of instances in the EB MS, 
e.g. ъй (dhğranī) in EB, fol. 11, line 3. It can be argued that this case is 
comparable because 3/8, when standing as a single symbol for both medial 
and final elements of a syllable, are phonologically /oon/jn.! In a polysyllabic 
form s/a become medial /r/l/ but the vowel /oo/ is unaffected. Thus 
/thooranii/ dhgrant and, on similar principles, possibly /phoolamen / bgl*men. 
The reading bglemeñ is, therefore, preferred. 

jau(v)bg may refer to men working with the master, assistants or aspirants, 
or may refer to the master himself. The former meaning is preferred.? It is 
proposed, therefore, to understand EB verse 5 as referring to a master of the 
dalang type engaging in a hobby-horse dance accompanied by associates. 

The remaining verses (6-8) of the passage under consideration are struc- 
turally alike in both texts except for the syllable count of individual lines. 
Lexical differences, however, point once again to EB as the better text. 


Canto i, verses 6-8. 


VN EB 

ит ork у sak van lon khun grok yok sak van len 
dau йр sor ken fin thip than ken 

pak А güp au than bloeh taen pak Ke дар au than blosh tach 
buan dau dhoe hyiap tap tin hitiap gm tap 

pik kt gap au göm vaen pak gap göm vaen 

mīt tri krapi daen, ‘chuay tri kept daen 

brah phlaen au sai ok ria ray dhoe phlaeh au sai ok ria ray 
patdai dav cah phlaen hai im tay pateat dou phlaen hai lm tay 
abhed Мар Hay übed Мар Klay 

K^ klày pen bol khon daw dai к Мау pen bel khon, dau day 
EB 


The mortar is borne up. 

The pestle is lifted and brought down. 

Feet kick out and [legs] are bent again, withdrawn. 
In the mouth is a charcoal red with fire. 


/ 


1 In modern Thai, of course, but it is reasonable to infer no significant sound change in the 
case of this vowel. 


? The form Р in VN, canto i, verse 2, line 2, is clearly plural in sense. 
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Feet stamp on the sharp edges of swords. 

Sharp sword blades are grasped in the mouth. 

Tridents are brandished, daggers stab. 

By magical power He appears to scatter the guts out on the ground. 


By magic He causes them suddenly to fall and die. 
Then the possessed ones are transformed, 
becoming once more the subjects of the Great Lord. 


Verse 6: VN um for EB khun suggests that khun is not here a title of rank 
but represents khen ' to bear, carry, to be borne’. A similar variant jun for 
modern Thai ја occurs in fol. 36 of the EB MS.! However, the possibility 
must not be ignored that khun grok is а nominal— the official(s) in charge of 
the mortar ’—and the subject of the verbal piece yok sdk van ln * lift(s) the 
pestle(s) and bring(s) it (them) down’. Nevertheless khun/kh?n are taken here 


2 
as variants of the verbal form quoted above. VN wm ‘to carry on the hip’ 
is less felicitous. Line 2: VN contains two verbal expressions: dau thip ‘ the 


feet kick out’ and sr ke *the bow is bent'. EB contains a single unified 
Statement which, moreover, extends the sense of line 1 in the context proposed 
below : tin thip thon kn ‘ the feet kick out, and, bent, are withdrawn ’. 

In referring to feats of invulnerability performed by the dalang in Java, 
Pigeaud quotes a number of descriptions of a dalang, in trance, bearing on his 
body a heavy rice-mortar; a tree-trunk carved out in the centre like a log- 
boat. The weight is carried by his chest as the dalang lies prostrate on the 
ground while men pound in the mortar with pestles and stamp in it with their 


feet? A striking illustration of Javanese origin is reproduced by Pigeaud 
which shows the men stamping in the mortar using one foot at a time, lifting 
the leg and bending the knee.? 

It is suggested that EB, verse 6, lines 1 and 2 refer to the use of a rice- 
mortar in an invulnerability feat though this does not imply that performances 
of this exact type were ever carried out in Thailand. The important point is 
that reference to such practices appears to have been preserved in the invocation. 
texts. 

There are minor variations only in the two texts of verse 7. Invulnerability 
feats with swords are clearly implied. Early Thai texts, for example the 
Kot monthian ban, the palace law, of the fifteenth century, though listing 
certain invulnerability feats, mention sword-play rather in the context of 
military games. Feats with swords are, however, known in Thailand. 
G. E. Gerini, describing the tonsure ceremony of Chau Fa Maha Vajiravudh, 


1 This w/^ variation is attested as early as the Sukhothai period, e.g. for kh^bun, in the 
well-known ‘ spirit of the mountain summit’ passage of the Ram Khamhaeng inscription, the 
form kh*b¢n o€curs in the Nan inscription of 1392 (1. 16). See Cham Thongkhamwan, ‘ Kham 
an 6haru'k phasa thai êh. s. 754°, Warasan Silpakon (Bangkok), уп, 12, 1954, 117-31. 

2 Pigeaud, op. cit., 264, 271-2, 482. ? ibid., plate opp. p. 301. 
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which took place in 1892, mentions a performance called ngn hok леп dap 
‘lying upon pikes and sword blades’: ‘The weapons are stuck in a bench 
in rows with points and edges presented upwards. A performer with face 
upwards lays [sic] prone upon them, while another mounts on his chest and 
assumes various postures '.! 

Verse 7, lines 3 and 4, together with verse 8 may also refer to dancing in 
trance with daggers, of the Java/Bali type. An important occasion for dancing 
of this type on Bali is the annual temple festival when the Gods Isoswara, 
Brahma, and Wisnoe are invited to visit the world of men.? A further function 
of the ceremony is to rid the society of magical impurities. The shadow-play 
is performed and it is said that the gods delight in watching any sort of contest 
80 that sword and spear fights are a feature of the ceremonies. 

Trance-possession of the dancers by magical supernatural forces, by gods 
and demons, is a characteristic of this type of dancing. The dancers in Java 
and Bali attempt to wound themselves with daggers and finally fall to the 
ground, bereft of their senses until recovering from their trance after & short 
period. The ideas of possession and of performing actions, or, rather, appearing 
to perform them, under magical influence are also conveyed in the verses under 
discussion. The key words are phlaen and abed. 
phlaen in Thai means ‘ to create the illusion of doing something without actually 
doing it, magical illusion ’. 
phlaen rddhi ‘to manifest magical power’; brah phlaen ‘the gods, shadow- 
play figures of the gods’. | 
abed is here taken as a nominal—' the possessed ones’; cf. early medieval 
Bengali abeşa (Skt. dvesa).* 


The use of the terms doe and dau дабу suggests the presence of a god and. 
a king. Verse 8, line 3, may signify ‘ becoming again’ both ‘the subjaots o 
the king’ and ‘ the devotees of the god". It is not impossible that tiere is 
reference here to the concept of the devaraja which, as far as Thailand is 
concerned, is derived from the Khmers. 

The presence of lexical forms of obvious Cambodian type at key paints in 
these verses is significant. 


Thai Cambodian 4 

panhian ° bridle, reins’ . bánghier 

ch*vas ch*hvian ‘ to turn in а circle chhvat chhviel 

bloen ‘ flame, fire’ phloeung ‘ to blow at a fire’ 
Карт ! dagger’ тірі 

phlaen * to produce effects by magic’ — phléng 

kr*pam ‘ to dance, a dance’ robam 


1 Childkdntamangela, Bangkok, 1895, 120. 

2 J. Belo, Bali: temple festival (Monographs of the American Ethnological Societz, xxi), 
New York, 1953, 6. е 

5 Тһе writer is grateful to Dr. T. Mukherji for this information. 

* Cambodian forms are taken from J. Guesdon, Dictionnaire cambodgien-francais, Paris, 1930. 
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The form [men [*gğn referred to in the discussion on canto i, verse 5, above, 
is also of interest. J*ggn ‘theatre, entertainment’ may be compared with 
Cambodian lokkhon, lukkhün, and Javanese lakuan. A form loméng which 
would be immediately comparable with J¢men, the first element in the Thai 
compound and the form actually occurring in the EB text, does not appear 
to exist in Cambodian, but Guesdon gives lobéng ‘ amusements ’. 

Thus, practices more readily attested from Java and Bali than from 
Cambodia or Thailand are referred to in the Thai texts with an important 
part of the technical vocabulary involved certainly derived from Cambodian. 


Conclusion 

The history of nang in Thailand is a long one. The earliest mention of 
performances occurs in Kot monthian ban, the palace law of King Boromatrailo- 
Капай, enacted in 1458.1 Such performances were held in connexion with 
important ceremonies such as the capture of a white elephant, the dismissing 
of the waters, the blessing of soldiers and arms, or the founding of a new city.? 
The shadow-play at court ceremonies is frequently mentioned in Thai texts 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century.? Reference is made to it in the 
classical European descriptions of the kingdom of Siam such as those of 
La Loubére (1690), Pallegoix (1854), and Bowring (1857). 

The shadow-play had a function, at least as an entertainment, in connexion 
with ‘ rites de passage ’, and that it was not confined to the court is shown by 
the frequent references to it that occur in epic-romances of popular origin like 
Khun Chang, Khun Phaen in connexion with tonsure ceremonies, marriages, 
and wakes. This function is common to Thailand, Cambodia, Java, and Bali. 

The shadow-play appears, even in Kot monthian ban, incorporated im lists 
of games and entertainments performed on ceremonial occasions and it may 
be that the magico-religious function of the nang was never fully employed in 
primarily Buddhist Thailand. Nevertheless, its intimate association with royal 
affairs, such as the tonsure ceremony at which the king represented Siva, or 
the Swing ceremony when Siva was invited for a visit upon earth, means that 
this aspect lay not too far in the background and probably assisted the 
preservation of ancient forms in the invocations. 

The feats and games listed with the shadow-play are in some cases very 
similar to those described for Java by Pigeaud, for example, rope-walking 
and pole-climbing.  Gerini in writing of the royal tonsure ceremony of 
Thailand, mentions mai loi * acrobat poles’ on top of which skilled performers 
carry out feats of agility. Feats on the rope and sword-dancing are listed in 
Kot monthian ban.’ Cambodian references are fewer but Moura writes of 


1 Kot monthian ban in Kotmai mw ang thai, Bangkok, 1896. Existing MSS date only from 
the first decade of the nineteenth century but much of the content of the kotmai is clearly early. 

2 ibid., pp. #02, 129, 137. 

3 See Dhanit Yupho, ‘ Boek rong natsin ', Warasan Silpakgn (Bangkok), т, 3, 1947, 35-43. 

4 Gerini, op. cit., 120. 5 Kot monthian ban, pp. 129, 135. 
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actors, dancers, circus performers, and acrobats taking part in the entertain- 
ments at the reception of a white elephant by the king of Cambodia." Shadow- 
plays, entertainments, and popular games are mentioned by H. Marchal in his 
description of the funeral rites of King Sisowath of Cambodia which took place 
in 1928.2 A. Leclére’s account of a ceremony of exorcism performed on behalf 
of Cambodian kings is of special interest. He refers to models of horses made 
out of grass and paper and to the final driving out of the evil spirits by a 
charge of actual cavaliers who gallop round the eight women who symbolize 
the spirits to be exorcized. Thus, the use of horses, mock horses, or hobby- 
horses in exorcism seems to be common to Cambodia, Java, and Bali. 

It should be emphasized that the reference to practices other than the 
shadow-play itself is perfectly natural in the nang invocations. This is because, 
in Thailand, the invocation is not only a call to gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
to the Buddha, and to the spirits of wood and water to bring good fortune 
and prosperity to the audience and the performers of a show in which the 
shadows themselves represent the gods, but is also a description of the scene, 
including the events leading up to the performance, the feats and games which 
have taken place during daylight before the opening of the play, and, in 
addition, incorporating a brief account of shadow-figure manufacture and stage 
setting. 

Thai scholars have long looked towards the islands of the south as the 
place of origin of their shadow-play. The nang talung, or southern form, with 
its articulated or semi-articulated puppets, undoubtedly reached Thailand 
through the Malay forms known in Kelantan and elsewhere, but it does not 
follow that the nang yai developed from influences that followed the same 
route. It is certainly possible, or even probable, that the nang ya? type of 
shadow-play reached its full flowering in Thailand itself. The technique of 
performance, with the huge static figures and scenes instead of the smaller 
articulated puppets found in other forms of shadow-play, throws much of the 
emphasis and interest upon the text, the play-book itself. The poetic rather 
than the dramatic aspect is stressed, and it is precisely in the poetic, the 
literary, aspect that the Thai excel. Nevertheless it is fully accepted that the 
shadow-play in Thailand was originally an acquired form of art. Though it 
is so far badly documented, a form (or forms) of shadow-play existed and still 
exists in Cambodia. This account attempts to show, in terms of the content 
of the invocation text itself, the common existence of certain concepts such 


as tay Du important lexical features, and versification, that the influence of 
Cambodia, and, more particularly, of the great civilization of the Khmer 
Empire that lies behind it, cannot be discounted. 

Thailand possesses a great and varied literature. The Thai, like all peoples 

1 In Moura, op. cit., т, 106. 

2 Н, Marchal, ‘ Cérémonies de l'ineinération de S. M. Sisowath’, BE FHO,*xvui, 1928, 


321-8, 619-39. 
з A. Leclère, Cambodge : fétes civiles et religieuses, Paris, 1926, 612-23. 
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with a history of wide contact with others, have enriched their culture from 
such sources. Thai literature has shared in the benefits of this enrichment 
which it has used in the building of its own distinctive literary forms. 


Text of the quoted passages of the Edinburgh manuscript 
Canto i, verse 4 


4 4 4 a 
uulgynavmarm am tQ9351u8n915J1 


9g = 
їшаза ила BU 
Canto i, verses 5-8 
v v Ф at v 4 
WALNUT алза лышлы 
Сі о о 
AdUATINogwUA 
o о q 
quaindünunood Qunuaeuna 
с 9 
1ћпйялетелимачияч 
«4 
йыдал vhamwlanun 
4 4 н y y A 
ӨИК шеиначот19001150510 


о 9 9 о 9) 
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Canto ii, verse 9 
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Canto ii, verse 10 
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Canto ii, verse 12 
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9911191117410 
Canto iii, verse 2 
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Transliteration 


The transliteration employed for textual material is based on the system 
devised by M. Georges Coedés.! For historical reasons it is important, as he 
pointed out, to be able to reconstruct exactly the characters of the text 
because the Thai attempted, with varying success at different periods, to give 
a classical or ‘Indian’ form to their borrowings. Nevertheless Coedés made 
certain minor concessions to pronunciation in words of Thai origin. When 
transliterating poetic texts there is the added reason for concession that 
syllabic form and rhyme must be shown. Therefore a few adjustments have 
been made to that end without implying a particular pronunciation to the 
symbols used. Different typographical forms have been employed in a few 
cases. Differences from the Coedés system are : 


The unwritten vowel is written ¢ in order to indicate syllable structure. . 

An unpronounced final consonant is enclosed in round brackets. 

The symbol ж represents the character 0 when it occurs before 0 in certain 
1 


words, e.g. og хуй. 
1, 2, placed over syllable initials represent the tone marks ' and * 
a=§ f = А wag = lae (VN only) ө=ф 1-65 °=о 
4 _ 4 


з when medial = ua “=a = `= у 
Го = ра (= ое 19-06 ^ = am 


1 G. Cadés, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam, Bangkok, 1924, т, рр. 10, 11. 
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A MESSIANIC BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION IN 
UPPER BURMA 


By E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 
(PLATES I-IV) 


N the majority of cases, the religion of contemporary Burma is described 

as a compound of Theravada Buddhism and the survivals of an indigenous 
* Animism’. As an anthropological field-worker I have recently found in Burma 
certain beliefs and rituals which did not appear to fit exactly into either of 
these two categories. I present here, in two parts, a study of an association 
which I have chosen to call Messianic Buddhist. In the first part I describe 
the building in which it is housed and the cults I witnessed, together with 
beliefs concerning these cults elicited in the course of several conversations 
with members of the association. In the second part I draw on comparative 
materials in printed sources in order to justify my choice of terms and to 
attempt to explain the origin and nature of the association. 


I 


In the centre of an important town in Upper Burma stands a large building, 
about three stories high, with walls of matted palm leaf (plate 1 (0)). I describe 
it by reference to a simplified plan (fig. 1). 


Level А : courtyard area 

1. The largest pagoda on the site, of the usual bell shape, surrounded by 
small pillars topped with small structures, called Maha Tupayon Kaba E zedà 
(Great-stupa-world-peace cetiya). The sides are covered with saleable bo-tree 
saplings in pots decorated with triangular paper flags. 

2-6. Variously shaped small pagodas (paya), called respectively : Kamudaw 
(Royal-hillock) ; Tagaung (place-name);  Kabalon (Whole-world); Popa- 
Taungalat Sudaungbye (place-name wish-granted); Aungdawmu (Royally- 
victorious). 

Т. A tower with a spiral staircase used as a preaching station during Buddhist 
Lent by the Bodaw (term to be explained below), called the Palinbyan (Flying- 
throne). 


8. A replica of the famous Kaunghmudaw (Royally-meritorious) pagoda at 


1 My field-work, sponsored by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, was done in Burma 
between June 1958 and November 1959. This article is based on observation and several long 
conversations held with members of the association and recorded in their building. Some little 
knowledge of Burmese enabled me to control these conversations though interpreters were used 
in all cases except when conversing with one member, the woman of the couple mentioned in 
p. 870, n. 1, who spoke good English. Translations of Burmese terms, in parentheses in the text, 
made with Burmese informants in Burma and. London, are meant only as approximations and 
are based on my knowledge of members’ ideas. Some Burmese references have been checked in 
dictionaries, as indicated in the footnotes. Most Pali references and all Sanskrit references, 
intended only &s comparisons, have also been obtained from dictionaries. For the most part, 
I have used Pali as the language for standard forms such as Nibbana, Metteya, eto. 

The term ‘ Messianic Buddhism ’ is provisional, as will be explained in part пт of the text. 
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Sagaing, surrounded by four smaller domes. The room is used as a kitchen and 
resting place. 

9. A pillar, arising in the midst of a kitchen-store room, called Tagun daing 
(Pagoda flagstaff). 

10. А small pagoda: Setkya (Universal-wheel). 

11. A large bo-tree, enclosed, with 12 and 13, in a cage of bamboo poles 
rising to the highest level of the building. The cage is topped with small red 
and yellow altars. 

12-13. Two life-sized Buddha images (paya) with backs to the tree, called 
Katkyaw (Overcoming-perils-of-an-evil-period) and Sudaungya youkpwa 
(Emanating-image-of-Buddha-grants-wish): 

14-15. Two small zedis : Maheikdi (Great-power) and Kyauk (Stone). 

16. A walled pond, with a tower in the centre, called Nat yegan (Spirit 
pond). It contains fish. Water is used for stomach, eye, and ear ailments, 
also holy water. 

17. A hollow brick cave or shrine (gu): Cave 1, called Seiktara shwegu 
(Emotionally-satisfying-golden cave). Not explored. 

18. Contents of this unsure. 

19. A thatch gu: Cave 2, called Kyauk hpya gu (Stone-slab cave). Not 
shown to me. 

20. Vacant space. South of 19, 20 are five meditation chambers ; beyond 
this a Hindu temple. South of 16, 17 are outhouses, then a pagoda. 

21. A pillar called Maheikdithitsa mandaing (Great-power-central-pillar-of- 
truth). Rises to the top of the building. 

22. A brick gu: Cave 3, called Setkya gugy? (Setkya great cave), situated 
underground, at the end of a corridor and closed by a door marked with a 
swastika ; the whole now two feet deep in water. The centre of the cave is 
occupied by a pillar with four niches associated with the Four Buddhas. Round 
the walls are four niches used for meditation by Shin Eizagona, U Awbatha, 
Bo Bo Aung, and Bo Min Gaung (see below). Caves 1 and 2 are said to have 
been used only by Bo Min Gaung. 

23. A pillar, arising from 22, called Victory pillar. 


Level B 

24. A dining room for Buddhist monks. 

25. A room containing two Burmese beds, side by side, with the heads at 
the south end. At the feet, a pair of silver-sequined slippers with points in 
the shape of a hintha (cf. Pali: hamsa ‘ goose’), also a silver betel set. Behind 
the beds, a Buddhist altar. All this is said to be kept up for visits by Shin 
Hizagona and Bo Во Aung in spirit form. 

26. A room not shown to me. Curtains prevent people at level A from 
looking in. Said to be the private room of the Bodaw. 

27. A room known as the Mahamyaing (Great forest). It has‘ large altar 
with its back to the south-east and images of the Four Buddhas. 
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LEVEL C 


28. Continuation of the Maheikdithitsa mandaing, covered with photo- 
graphs of old monasteries, monks, association members, astrological charts, 
popular lithographs. 

29. The association’s principal meeting place. 


30-31. (Plate т (b). On a raised platform, two Burmese thrones: the 
Hinthathana thalun (Hintha couch-throne) and the Thihathana thalun (Lion 
couch-throne) named after the decorations on their feet. Both are dedicated to 
Dhammazedi Min Gaung, alias Bo or Aung Min Gaung. At the foot of the 
Lion throne is а red throne-chair on which stands a kadaw pwè (offering of 
coconut and bananas in a silver pot), also a photograph of a man said to be 
Bo Min Gaung shown sitting on the Lion throne. The gilt wooden thrones are 
covered with rich cloths, the Hintha throne having saffron coloured cushions, 
and are surmounted by white umbrellas. Other royal regalia is disposed on a 
table below the Hintha throne, including the objects used in the monastic 
initiation of youths, gilt betel boxes, fans, cups, and what seem to be—according 
to Mr. Н. L. Shorto—Buddha foot-print signs hypostasized into objects con- 
stituting, perhaps, a kind of ‘ Buddha regalia '. These are surmounted by four 
golden umbrellas. The figures of the four cosmic guardians (Lokapálas) stand 
nearby. 


32. Desk of the Resident-manager, referred to merely as Sagagyi (Master). 
The position is curtained off from the east, Bodaw's side. 
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33. The Dhammathana thalun (Couch-throne of the Law) ‘on which only 
the Buddha can alight’. This is an altar carrying Buddha images, a case 
containing ‘relics’ on the east side and a windmilllike object on the west, 
described by Sayagy as ‘the Wheel of history ruled over by the Setkyamin 
and the same as the swastika on the association flag’. There are also plates of 
Mogok rubies, flowers, small glasses of water. 


34. (Plate m (a).) The altar of the ‘ Five great nats’ or spirits, also called 
Nat-weikzas. From south to north stand Thagyamin, alias Bodaw Thagya, 
King of the nats; the Setkya mintha (Setkya prince); Thuyathadi, alias 
Pitaka Médaw, the nat of learning (cf. Sanskrit Sarasvati) ; the Setkya minthami 
(Setkya princess); and Byammamin (cf. Sanskrit Brahma). To the north of 
these stands a ‘ great nat’, flanked by two Naga dragons.: 


35. (Plate п (b).) The altar of the Ariya-weikzas and weikzas.? From north 
to south stand: (a) a royal white elephant carrying Buddhist scriptures—the 
Sinbyudaw ; (b) U Eizagona, a famous alchemist monk of Pagan ; (c) a small 
gilt figure in hermit’s hat and dress—Bo Bo Aung; (d) a monk—U Awbatha ; 
(е) Bo Min Gaung, wearing white pothudaw (lay monastic follower) dress. 
Lower weikzas were: (f) а gilt figure with a staff—U Thudaw; (g) Sinzi- 
weikza (Elephant-riding weikea) ; (h) Kale-weikza (Child wetkza), alias Ko Tet 
To; (i) Thanlyettan-weikza (Sword-carrying weikza); and (j) а figure with a 
stick, held in both hands, resting on the nape of his neck—a Zawgy (successful 


1 Setkya: cf. Skt. Сайта, Monier-Williams, Skt.-Eng. dict. [SED], 381; Pali Cakka, Rhys 
Davids and Stede, Pali-Eng. dict. [PED], x1, 89. See Judson, Burm.-Eng. dict., rev. ed. [BED], 
346, two forms, Set and Setkya. We can here take the meaning ‘ celestial or supernatural wheel А 
possessed by a Setkyamin (cf. Skt. Cakravartin ; Pali Cakkavattin), а king or prince of great 
power and faith. РЕР (п, 90) gives a Cakkavala cakkavattin as a Universal ruler over four 
continents. I accept here the definition of Cakravartin as given in Paul Mus, Barabudur [Bar.], 
Hanoi, 1935, introduction, 86, 109. On the Cakrá as a royal symbol, see J. Auboyer, Le tréne 
et son symbolisme dans l'Inde ancienne [ТАТА], Paris, 1949, 84. 

Thagya: of. Sakrá, SED, 1045; and Sakka, under Inda, PED, 1, 121. See BED, 1022, 
1079 for the ruler of the second Devaloka Tawatimsa. In Burma, Thagyamin is the ruler of the 
37 nats and is always placed at the head of their list; more generally he is king of all nats. See 
also Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali proper names [DPPN], п, 957. On Indra and royalty, 
see T'SI A, 173 and, for his role in Burma, Pe Maung Tin and G. Luce, The Glass Palace Chronicle 
[GPC], London, 1923, passim. 

This little pantheon should be compared to that in the payakozu ritual, see Htin Aung, ‘ The 
nine gods’, Journal of the Burma Research Society [J BRS], xxxvu, 2, 1954, 3. Also, the ‘ seven 
exalted ones * in GPC, 14. 

On Naga, see TSIA, 124; GPO, 5, 68, 99, 114, 157; and p. 576, n. 2, here. To obtain the 
highest initiation of a curing gaing—the Win gaing—it is necessary to grind medicine on a sand- 
bank where the hintha, bird of Thuyathadi, alights. Seven pieces of fish, wrapped in a plantain 
leaf, are offered three nights running to & Nàgamin on an ant hill. The Nagamin grants initiation 
by signs on the plantain leaves. Some informants spoke of the alchemical stone as ‘ niga’. 
A Nagamin was listed as head of the outtazaungs ; see p. 567, n. 1, here. 

3 Weikza : wf. Vijja (and Vijja), PED, гу, 75, especially in the sense of secret science, magical 
knowledge, charm. Vijjadhara із a knower of charms or sorcerer, corresponding to Burm. 
Weikzado. BED is unsatisfactory on p. 967. 
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alchemist). Before these images food, flowers, and water are constantly 
maintained.! 

36. Two very large drums resting on wooden structures, their faces sur- 
rounded by white cloth frills. The southern is the larger. At 12 and 6 a.m. 
and p.m. music is made with'a two note gong, an unidentified instrument, and 
a sound, dry thwacking of drums with a knot of heavy rope. 


37. A room called Thathana zatkon (Stage-of-the-religion) with a pagodalet 
in the middle (arising from Level A ?) called Thathana dattaing (Pillar-of-the- 
religion). Beds surround the walls; there is a Buddha altar. The room is 
connected with 24 by a covered way over 7. No women are allowed in 26, 27, 
or 37. 37 is inhabited by a Buddha-weikza or Ariya-weikza in the spirit. 


Level О 


These rooms and structures stand open to the air at different heights and 
are linked to each other by rickety bridges or notched planks. Major roofs 
are indicated on the plan by dotted lines. 


38. Above the monks’ dining room is another, empty ; on the roof of this, 
at the tallest point of the building, stands a Buddha statue facing north. 

39. Exhibit of а № (pagoda finial) destined for Momeik, Shan States, 
surrounded by four standing Buddhas facing the four directions. 


40. (Plate ш (a).) А structure composed of two brick, white-stuccoed 
fish with heads pointing west. A Buddha stands between the heads. Riding 
the fishes’ backs is a small box, also called gu: Cave 4, the Egginbaung gu 
(? from Pali Agga ‘ supreme’ and Burmese paung ‘ raft’). Here the Sayagyt 
claims to meditate. The fish, with a play on the word nga (fish, five) are said 
to represent the Five Precepts and the Five Precious Things: Buddha, Law, 
Order, Parents, Teacher. Above the box: a seven-tiered white roof, modelled 
on that of the Mandalay Arakan pagoda. 


41. The Victory pillar terminates in a pagoda called the Shwedagon. From 
its terrace bridges lead to 39. 


1 Zawgyi. Hermit magicians or yogins in Burma appear to use synonyms from various 
linguistic sources, as in the formula Shithaung tapathi zawgyi takatho weikzadharato* the concourse 
of 80,000 magicians ' (note Pali form weikzadhara plus Burm. plural). These terms are : (i) zawgy? 
(see BED, 430, ascription to Bengali derivative, and Htin Aung, ‘ Alchemy and alchemists in 
Burma ’, Folk-lore, xxxv, 1933) ; (ii) yathe (of. PED, 1, 123, under Isi for Skt. derivation from 
Esi, and BED, 838) ; (iii) tapathi (cf. PED, п, 133, under Tapasa, and G. Н. Luce, © Old Kyaukse 
and the coming of the Burmans ', JBRS, хіп, 1, 1959, 101; BED appears silent on this). 

No information was forthcoming on figures ( f ), (9), (А), (2). 

On U Eizagona, see Htin Aung: Burmese folk tales, Calcutta, 1948, 155-9. Sayagyi said that 
Paganyame was sometimes prefixed to the gaing’s name to denote its roots in the Pagan period. 
On a pagoda of 80 hermits, see C. M. Enriquez, ‘ Capitals of the Alaungpaya dynasty ’, JBRS, 
v, 3, 1915, 123. On hermits with weikza-like powers, conquered by a founding-hero, see J. 8. 
Furnivall, ‘ History of Syriam TIT’, JBRS, v, 3, 1915, 139-41. 

? A possible alternative meaning is suggested by Burm. eggiyat ‘alchemy, thus : raft of 
alchemy. On nga, of. references in TSIA, 146. 
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42. A large open-air room featuring an altar with its back to the east. 
On the altar: one sitting Buddha statue enthroned, surrounded by five standing 
all faced by kneeling arahats. 

43. In front of the altar is a white stupa-like dome, the terminal of the 
Mahetkdithitsa mandaing. This is said to be the throne which the coming 
Buddha Metteya, here called Arimadeya, will occupy. The enthroned Buddha, 
while clearly of the conventional Gotama type, is called here Arimadeya. 


The establishment just described is the seat of the Mahagandare Weikzado 
Apwégyoke, also known as the Maheikdi gaing1 The word gaing I have 
previously described as denoting in this context ‘a group of people—usually 
a teacher and his disciples—whose manipulation of various magical techniques 
associated with alchemy, mantras, medicine, and cabbalistic signs leads them 
to acquire, in step-by-step, hierarchical degrees, ever more refined states of 
material power over animate and inanimate nature and the supernatural ’.? 
A first interview with the Sayagy? produced the information that the object of 
the members is to wait for the coming Buddha Arimadeya. Before he comes, 
in another 2,500 years, the weikza Bo Min Gaung is to assume the throne of 
Burma and ‘ clean up the country ’. Sayagyt claimed to have some 5,000 names 
in his carefully kept registers—I was not allowed to see these—belonging to 
people of all social classes. He sold me a set of papers for 11-25 kyats and a 
photograph of the Bodaw for 27 (3 x 9, an auspicious number). One paper has 
a large swastika, enfolding the letters sa, da, ba, wa of the first four Buddhas 
of this cycle and the letter E in the centre, standing for Arimadeya. Sa-da-ba-wa 
is a common Burmese cryptogram, here interpreted as meaning that each letter 
had been stamped in its Buddha’s time on the corner of each monk’s robe.? 
Another, ‘ rosary ’, paper lists nine ‘ Qualities of Enlightenment ’ to be recited 
in cycles of five times for five days, usually with a string of 108 beads (arranged 
12 x 9), plus nine ‘ Victorious Setkya Blessings’ to be uttered and one thick- 
type line exhorting one to practise Andpéna exercises (classical meditation 
breathing method), Another paper is the ‘ Victorious Flag of the Faith’ of 
Bo Min Gaung, here called Dhammazedi Min Gaung; yellow, red, and green 
vertical bands under a swastika surmounted by a peacock, representing the 
Daung setkya or peacock wheel. A fourth, membership, paper with name, age, 
and relatives’ names, admits such to the ‘ Golden list’ as son-daughter-grand- 
child-great-grandchild to the gaing. I was then made to kneel with outstretched 
palms upon which Sayagy? rested a long red stick. In the right palm he placed 


1 Maheikdi (cf. PED, 1, 121, under Iddhi as psychie powers, ten of which are listed. In 
view of p. 580, n. 1 here, see also Siddhi, PED, 1v, 168). See BED, 148. 

No informant could give a satisfactory explanation of Mahagandare, which may be compared 
to Pali gandhari, a magical charm belonging to Gandhüra (cf. PED, п, 74, and DPPN, 1, 750). 
Note that Gandhara in Burma often stood for Yunnan: Pelliot, BEFEO, 1v, 1904, 158. For 
gaing see BED 318. Apwè ‘ association’. The gang's documents show other names also. 

2 * Religion and authority in modern Burma’, The World Today, жут, 3, 1960, 115. 

з of. Stewart and Dunn, New Burm.-Eng. dict., 1, p. 17, sect. 5. 
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a little grey powder and a small Mogok ruby. After an invocation, I washed 
these down with water from the Nat yegan. These substances had been ‘ worked 
on and meditated over ' and as a son of Bo Min Gaung I would now be protected 
from all evil and from violent death. In the presence of superior officers I should 
think of these substances inside me and speak up boldly. As the first White 
gaing member, fruit of good kamma, I would lead the White hosts for the 
Setkyamin. My money would be used for religious purposes only. I should keep 
the papers flat, clean, and high up in my quarters. 

After initiation, the altars were explained to me by Sayagyi and other 
members. I was first told, regarding altar 34, that Bo Bo Aung would come, 
together with the future Setkyamin, though no one knew exactly when. Bo Bo 
Aung was chief of all the weikzas and nats. Both Bo Bo Aung and Bo Min 
Gaung were older than Thagyamin and Byamamin, but no one knew which 
was the teacher of which since they both seemed to reappear century after 
century. I frequently found informants using the names almost inter- 
changeably.? 

Another informant further stated that Bo Min Gaung had ‘died’ near 
Popa but had really passed into the present Bodaw whose own spirit had in 
turn been insinuated, during a sojourn in the Mahamyaing—‘ situated at the 
end of the Shwelimye in Tenasserim '—into the body of a hermit. This was the 
Bodaw (honorific term : Bo—usually old man, grandfather; daw—applies to 
things royal and religious) residing in room 26, the true head of the gaing, 
whom I was never privileged to see.? This informant added that, while Bodaw's 
real age was 60, his ‘ spirit age ’ was 148, for, 148 years ago, one Bodaw U Waing, 


1 On the rich theme of jewels, especially rubies, and their magic, see GPC, 125, 147; TSIA, 
172, They are variously associated with a cakravartin. Their burial, often under pillars, should 
be noted and doubtless related to the theme of ouftazaungs who are often said to hide treasures 
to be used by Metteya; cf. C. M. Enriquez, ‘The Bodhisattva Maitreya in Burma’, JBRS, ту, 
1, 1914, 69. 

3 On Bo Bo Aung (B.B.A.), see C. Duroiselle, * Yathe U Aung’, Rangoon Gazette Weekly 
Budget, xxv, 102, 1905, 10-11, and Shwe Zan Aung, ‘ Hypnotism in Burma’, JBRS, u, 1, 
1912, 52. If one judges by popular prints alone, B.B.A. is by far the best known weikza in 
Burma. His present seat is said to be on the Shweminmundaung at Prome and his own alchemy 
gaing, the Pahtaman, resides there also. Pending an analysis of these prints and rich field matenal 
on this and other wetkzas, I note that B.B.A. is often shown, dressed in white, holding the philo- 
sopher’s stone and a magic cane, in the company of the Setkyamin and a princess he is to acquire : 
the Emerald minthami Mya-Sein-Yaung. Bo Min Gaung (B.M.G.), also seen on prints as a 
Pahtaman, was a weikza who died some eight years ago at Mt. Popa. Photographs and bio- 
graphical details are still available. 

One often hears in Burma that B.M.G. was the same person as a whole series of others, living 
at different times, many of them kings and all having the word Aung in their names. One legend 
makes him King of Ava in conflict with the famous Dhammazedi of Pegu, also a weikza—though 
note that, in our gaing, Dhammazedi Min Gaung and B.M.G. appear to be synonymous. The 
confusion may have arisen here from King Bayin Mingaung’s conflict with Razadarit of Pegu 
in the fifteenth century. Some degree of similarity of names and titles may favour the growth of 
such legends. e 

3 A few days before I left Rangoon, Sayagyi ran up to me in the street and asked me to visit 
Bodaw, then on an Upper Burma boat after a trip to the Shwedagon. I could not do so. 
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an enemy of the Setkyamin, threw the prince into a river in a velvet bag, 
whence he had been saved by Bo Bo Aung and this date had been taken as 
commemorated in this Bodaw’s spirit age. Bo Bo Aung had sent the prince’s 
spirit to dwell in a nat body until his coming again as Setkyamin.! 

Previous to his Mahamyaing sojourn, the present Bodaw had spent fifteen 
years in the legendary Himawunta (Himalaya) region and visited various 
heavenly kingdoms. He had finally come to this establishment around 1948. 
No information was forthcoming as to how these insinuations took place and 
little else was available on the Bodaw himself. He was said to have already lived 
on the site during the ‘ American period’ in Burma. ‘ He never went out of 
the house, ate only rice with lime, and was physically afraid of money, which 
was like a snake.’ His photograph showed a man in his sixties, with long white 
hair done up in a topknot, plump, rather feminine, sensual features, very 
thick lips. Bo Min Gaung was said to appear also in other guises, notably 
that of a young, handsome Buddhist novice.? 

The same informant told me that Thuyathadi was mother of both the 
Setkya prince and princess. When I cried incest, she replied that the prince had , 
been born in this kaba (world-age), the princess would be born in the next, the 
Ananda kaba. Meanwhile I had witnessed an appearance of a woman, in real 
life the wife of Sayagy?, in spirit life possessed by Thuyathadi, with her own 
spirit residing in the goddess's statue on altar 34.3 She was described as the 
spirit mother of the Bodaw, thus revealing the Bodaw, alias Bo Min Gaung, as 
the Setkyamin and confirming impressions derived from her remarks on Bodaw's 
age and from Sayagyi's remarks on Bo Min Gaung as king of Burma before the 
coming of Metteya. 

At the same time, this informant seemed to favour a confusion of Setkyamin 


1 A version of the B.B.A. story obtained in Pagan begins with three friends. One, Bodaw 
U Waing, became Bodawpaya; one, the Taungpila sayadaw (leading monk) ; and one, B.B.A. 
Both Duroiselle and Shwe Zan Aung locate B.B.A.'s legend in the time of Bodawpaya, but 
no reference is made to a Setkyamin. 1959 minus 148 years places us in 1811, within this king's 
reign. Data on ‘ Prince Tsakyamen ' in W. Desai, History of the British Residency in Burma, 
1826-1840, Rangoon, 1939, suggest that the historical Setkyamin episode may be located in the 
reign of Bagyidaw ; see especially p. 335. While we do not know exactly why this prince should 
have been identified with the coming Setkyamin, 1t 1s suggestive that an impersonator, Maung 
Setkya, rebelled in January 1839 and was cruelly crushed in March. H. Yule, Narrative of the 
mission to the Court of Ava, Calcutta, 1857, 227, refers to a ‘ personation which has since been 
several times renewed’. A Rangoon informant placed the Setkyamin episode in Bagyidaw’s 
reign, but I am grateful to Mr. G. E. Harvey for references to Desai and Yule. 

2 It is not impossible that reluctance to identify the Bodaw fully with the Setkyamin, in 
spite of many hints to that effect, arose from the fact that one man who had claimed to be a 
* Buddharaja’ was at that moment in a Rangoon prison. A similar reluctance to discuss the 
Emerald Princess may have been due to this prisoner's troubles arising in part from his dealings 
with a succession of all too fleshly ‘ Princesses’. To outsiders, the gaing can claim that the 
Bodaw is merely B.M.G. come again, while insiders are initiated into the real mystery. For such 
reasons I have preserved the gaing’s anonymity as far as possible. 

3 І cannotetell as yet whether this 1з related to the custom of making images according to 
royal persons’ measurements discussed in TSIA, 156; Bar., 93, and the works of Coedés listed 
ш p. 574, n. 1, here. The custom is well attested for Burma in GPC, passim. 
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with the coming Buddha himself in a remark that the near-drowned Setkyamin 
had been, not an aspiring ruler, but a payalaung. Another informant favoured 
Bo Bo Aung as the Setkyamin, with Bo Min Gaung, alias Bodaw, in the role of 
payalaung. Here I note that the association membership paper describes the 
Bodaw as ‘ Alaungdaw weikza Min Gaung'. I also note frequent references 
to the brotherhood, real and spiritual, of the two weikzas in view of remarks on 
fictitious kinship to be made later in this article. 

The actual membership of the gaing was hard to determine. On one major 
ritual occasion, I saw about 200 people there ; photographs of gaing processions 
feature more. The overwhelming number was derived from the peasant and 
small artisan class. І saw only three middle class people though Sayagy: 
claimed that, on great occasions, about four times a year when Bodaw spoke 
from the thrones, many middle and upper class people were present. Many 
visitors came from the Shan Hills, some from as far as Kachin territory. 
I obtained no explanation of this beyond the common Burmese opinion that 
many non-Burmese peoples are greater magic adepts than themselves." Sexes 
were equally mixed, with many children brought by predominantly older 
people. Most visitors wore in part, or in toto, the dark brown or bordeaux. 
robes of yathes (see p. 565, n. 1), indicating a predominance of people given. 
regularly to the keeping of some precepts and abstinences. Apart from visitors, 
who bring their own food, there are some 20 resident yathes, one of whom is 
the servant of Bodaw and disappears behind the curtain near Sayagyi’s desk 
whenever his small bell rings. Occasionally, a small number of monks will be 
found about. The resident yathes vow not to eat meat and keep precepts of the 
usual Buddhist kind. Sometimes, they take vows of silence for some months, 
The establishment appears to allow visitors and residents chances to sell their 
own medicine, sacred objects, and mediumnic powers.” 

The association indulges in a variety of charitable activities, including 
the feeding of 350 monks every morning—according to Sayagyi—and pagoda. 
and monastery building and adornment. Once, at the end of a meal, I saw 
60 monks. Such meals do suggest wealth and a better class membership than 
I witnessed, unless the house was merely the headquarters of a ‘ borough * 
association for the feeding of monks. This I could not check. Meals offered by 
Sayagyt to visitors, however, were copious and rich by local standards. Some 
seemed to be communion meals with Sayagyi feeding ‘ blessed ' food with his 


1 Among the members are some Palaungs. These frequently appear in magical formulae 
One explanation is that these ‘ very honest simple people can compel the Spirit of Truth tc 
make their mantras work '. Cf. magical powers ascribed to the Yaw people, west of the Chindwin 
The whole problem of Burmese-Tribal relations in magic needs exploring. 

2 Inter alia: small altars of soft lead, gilt, about 6 in. high, of gaing and magical subjects 
B.B.A., Shin Thiwali (cf. DPPN, rı, 1163), Shin Upagoke (cf. C. Duroiselle, ° Upagupta et Mara ' 
BEFEO, ту, 1904), Maheikdi and Nagayon pagodas, etc. Made in Rangoon, sold at 9 kyats- 
For a very incomplete account of some Burmese charms and amulets, see We L. Hildburgh. 
‘ Notes on some Burmese amulets and magical еш. Journal of the Royal Anthropologica- 
Institute [JE AI] xxxix, 1909. 
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own hand. Sayagyt takes great pride in eating * meanly ° himself, mixing all 
foods together in one bowl ' like a monk ".* 

Public ritual is composed mainly of lengthy recitations from the Buddhist 
scriptures, led by Sayagy! or a resident. The audience faces the thrones though 
meals are taken facing the Buddha altar. When Bodaw’s bell rings, all present 
shiko (bow) in that direction. Educated Burmese with whom I visited this 
place bowed only to the Buddha altar. і 

Besides unwitnessed Bodaw appearances, principally on the full moons of 
Tabaung, Kason, and Thadingyut, there are occasional ceremonies such as the 
Victory Flag hoisting in honour of the second 2,500 years of this Buddhist 
era. A huge replica in velvet of the gaing flag was hoisted on 19 July 1959. 
At 7 a.m. a large crowd was gathered round a flagstaff as tall as the building, 
at position 44 of Level A, hiding some residents who were performing magic 
with aung thabye leaves, symbols of victory and associated with nat rituals 
(plate ш (5)). While, after the unfurling, residents threw rice mixed with 
coins to the scrambling assembly, I was taken to room 27 where a feast had 
been spread the night before for the weikzas (plate 1v (a)). 

During prayers in the throne room, I noticed that the chair-throne had 
been moved to position 45, Level B. I was told that it would be used by Bodaw's 
spirit mother who had now been fasting for 45 days. On arrival, I had seen 
a woman opening and shutting a window of the Level B room 37. She had 
‘all night been weaving a special garment for the weikzas’. No object was 
attached to the window. 

After prayers, à woman in her late forties and clad in garments usually 
worn by actresses when portraying a princess entered, half walking, half 
carried by a resident to whose neck-beads she clung tightly. In a state of real 
or affected trance, with haggard face, she performed a variety of arbitrary 
actions, getting on and off the chair-throne, sketching dance movements, 
seizing one man’s beads, depositing a bottle of mineral water in the hands of 
another and snatching it back, disturbing certain objects while claiming that 
they were not correctly placed. While those close to her or touched by her 
showed awe, the majority laughed and it appeared likely that she was making 
ribald jokes. She declared willingness to eat and selected a bottle of mineral 
water from the table spread before her. An informant made reference to 
‘the spirit changing’ but I could see no change in her demeanour. She was 
eventually carried out, clutching the hair of a young male attendant and the 
bottle. It is said that neither she nor the Bodaw, as royal persons, should touch 
the ground—this being the major reason for the architecture's elaborateness 
(plate ту (b). — 

On this occasion, I also met а woman medium who had called * all weikzas 
and nats’ on the previous evening. Her trances were not as violent as those of 


1 The assoeiation has at least one daughter branch, in a town some 40 miles distant, whose 
managers—an old couple, the husband an ex-official—come up to do tasks for Bodaw once 
а month. Sayagyi was, and probably still is, а general trader. 
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nat kadaws (mediums of the 37 nats) and, significantly enough, only Hindu 
nats were evoked by her." Sayagyi had his photograph taken in very elaborate 
ceremonial robes, including a 20 ft. paso: ‘ Bodaw must be greeted by men in 
white, red, yellow, and green; yellow—of Gotama—being superior’. He also 
declared, taking my London address, that he would visit this and other places, 
presumably on attaining weikzahood. 

In keeping with the social origins of members, no great intellectual or 
spiritual achievement was expected or met with. ‘ Initiation’ was sketchy. 
Harangues by Sayagyi and residents repeated simple ethical injunctions. 
Nats and weikzas invoked by mediums repeated likewise. One man, however, 
who presented himself.as ‘Roving preacher and interpreter of the gaing’s 
aims to Shan States as far as Bhamo’, and suspected me, enjoined me not to 
consider all these activities as child’s play. Images and ritual were merely 
guides for the uneducated. The figures represented were ‘only historical 
commemorations of ancient wise men and were not worshipped’. The associa- 
tion was mainly interested in meditation on Anicca ‘impermanency ’, Dukkha 
© suffering’, Алайа ‘no-self’ through Апарата. Members were subject to 
death and rebirth like everyone else; they wanted an end to reincarnation. 
If Nibbana could be had, why wait for Metteya ? Even the life of a great nat, 
if achieved, was subject to decay. It was true that a future Buddha would 
come and that, at the cross-road of the 2,500th year of the Religion, the 
Thagyamin would have to decide on whether or not to send a Setkyamin. 
Much depended on whether people would be good or bad at the time and on 
how they would receive the prince. While leaving room for tergiversation 
regarding dates, he thus flagrantly contradicted much of what I saw while 
he spoke. 

Bo Min Gaung ‘might indeed become Arimadeya, but hard work was 
all-important’. It was work which would carry Bodaw and gaing with him to 
the peak of success. Contradicting hints stated in popular lithographs, he 
refuted the idea that the Bodaw might lift the members into Nibbana by his 
own powers and efforts, thus remaining within Theravada orthodoxy in the 
matter of Bodhisattvas. For him, Abhidhamma (the ‘ philosophical’ Basket 
of the Scriptures) should be kept separate from Mahagandare which he appeared 
to interpret as the historico-symbolical side of the gaóng's activities. This 


1 She did, however, make a concession to inspiration similar to nat kadaws’: using some 
“language °, vaguely Hindi and ‘ disguised’ English. I have found this elsewhere in gaing life. 
She denied nat-kadawship, calling herself Médaw, an honorific also applied to Thuyathadi, 
but her story is not dissimilar. Up to 13 years ago, she ran a mill in Lashio, with a broker brother 
and a manager son in a European firm. She eluded questions about her husband. Work made. 
her physically ill: a brokerage business in Lashio failed : Thuyathadi was taking action. Now 
she does nothing, except mediumship at the gaing, not at home. She disbelieved before weikzas 
led her there (a frequent remark of weikza and nat worshippers). She takes®cash, with an. 
exchange ‘gift’ from the goddess, in my case a tin of ‘ sexually-attractive face powder made 
from Médaw's flowers’. 
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informant seemed well informed about the variety of Buddhist meditation 
techniques practised in Burma. 

This emphasis on symbolism and hard work was shown again in a tour of 
the building made with him. The pagodas at Level A, supposed to be a sum- 
mary of famous Burmese pagodas, had been carried to Level C as a symbol 
of the triumph of the Religion. The establishment had been built without 
engineers or architects—a great marvel—and with constant promptings from 
weikzas and nats. The whole place represents the Mahamyaing, the mythical 
forest in which the wezkzas of old practised their arts; not only room 27. 
It is ‘not so much a reconstruction of sacred Indian sites as a recreation of 
similar conditions since Arimadeya will be born in Burma’. The four ‘ caves’ 
are used for successive stages of meditation ; the fourth or fish cave has two 
entrance steps called Buddha thrones. During this commentary, the informant 
stressed that all I saw was ‘ symbolical of spiritual states and should not be 
taken literally ’. 


s II 


If the commercial activities of the gaing—Sayagyt uninterruptedly sold 
holy water, medicine, beads, ‘ gifts’ from Bodaw, etc.—are only too obvious 
and if the orthodox Burman will decry these proceedings while, a little un- 
comfortably perhaps, recognizing many themes as pertaining broadly to 
Burmese culture, it should be asked what functions the gaing performs for 
its members. While a much fuller sociological and psychological study of 
such phenomena is needed, a few suggestions may here be offered. 

The emphasis on kinship amongst members and between members and higher 
beings leads one to believe that those who have adopted the lonely life of 
yathes may here find a substitute for parental affection. Poor people obviously 
derive satisfaction from kinship with higher beings—the countless lives avail- 
able ensure a place for everyone—and mediums constantly hammer this 
home. In return for worship, nats and weikzas offer material benefits and protec- 
tion from the ever fearsome superior officer or government agent. А 

The ‘lower’ 37 Burmese nats, which I take as being predominantly a 
pantheon of local deities, are not called on here. The gaing provides a more 
systematized rationale for worship than the disjointed activities of nat kadaws 
and the individual is allowed more participation in ritual. Members are given 
a strong sense of security and value for money in daily prayers, a strong show of 


1 In the myth of the guardian nat of Taungalat hill near Mt. Popa, the future nat started 
meditation at Thiladaung hill, then at Nagapattaung, surrounded by a dragon who devoured 
false pretenders. Next: Taungalat itself. In days before the staircase, creepers would reach 
down to help those destined to find Nibbana on that hill. Popa is the place of the great Mahagiri 
nats of the list of 37. 

It is interesting to speculate on whether, in the Mahamyaing here, we do not have an example 
of the overlap of royal town and park as described by J. Przyluski, ‘ La ville du Cakravartin ’, 
Rocznic Orjentalistycany, v, 1927. 
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discipline and proceedings tinged with enough orthodox Buddhism to make 
them appear superior to activities connected with village spirits. At the 
same time it is important to notice that more sophisticated approaches are 
available for use in attracting a more educated class of people. The possibility 
of ' spiritual progress? through the ranks of a hierarchy with openings on to 
higher worlds, not available in village worship, here goes some way towards 
strengthening my feeling that the gaing world fills a gap between the locality- 
bound world of ‘Animism’ and the greater, national world of ‘ Pure’ 
Buddhism. 

Finally, the preoccupations of the gaing betray the existence of an irrational 
interpretation of politics according to notions about power and authority 
prevalent among simple folk. The following rather disjointed remarks were 
made by the medium who invoked Thuyathadi in my favour: England and 
America were watched over by the weikzas who travelled to help in international 
congresses while Russia was full of lobha (greed), dosa (anger), and moha 
(delusion), guarded only by nat-bilus (ogres). Among Lokapdlas, Datarata 
guarded Shan States, China, and Indo-China; Winandaka India’s holy sites ; 
Wirubeka, the dragon nat who loved cold water and ‘ keeping himself clean 
like the English '—a more flattering description than that given by Saya San’s 
rebels in the 1930’s—the Anglo-Saxons; Kuwera, a nat-bilu, the Russians 
(Burmese astrological directions, of course, have ethnic affiliations)! Each 
Lokapala had 91 sons. He also had daughters but did not control them and 
this was why the English ruled--Burma (? reference to Queen Victoria). The 
English had to go because the time of Thagyamin was nearing; Aung San 
went to London because he knew this. Thagyamin then took up U Nu, but 
he had to drop out because he was not of royal stock. A new king will now 
come. Queen Elizabeth II can continue ruling because she is truly royal and 
believes in the Buddha. In such a manner have those nativistic beliefs which 
were directed against the British in the Saya San rebellion—a locus classicus 
of gaing studies—been tempered to suit the needs of independent Burma.” 

I encountered similar diagnostics, though more sophisticated, among more 
- educated Burmese who keep careful watch on the astrological charts of 
politicians and soldiers in times of trouble. Besides this, the gaing here described 
is not unique in Burma, though it seems better organized than most and more 
commercially oriented, and the Bodaw here portrayed is not the only person in 
Burma claiming possession of the spirit of Bo Min Gaung. 


1 Although the informant did not make any specific reference to the points of the compass, 
it is of interest to observe that the allocation to the directions of these ‘ world-guardians ’ agrees 
with the normal distribution in the Pali (and Buddhist Sanskrit) texts: Dhatarattha in the 
East, Virūļhaka in the South, Virüpakkha in the West, and Kuvera in the North. 

2 See The origin and causes of the Burma rebellion (1930-2), Rangoon, 1934. On the T'Aihathana 
throne, pp. 9, 11; on the Setkyamin, рр. 9, 11; on magical pagodas, р. 32; on wetkzas, pp. 11, 
35 ; on the 37 nats, pp. 3, 11, 21, 29. Note the curious tattoo formula ‘ Galon RazasHpaya Taya’, 
p. 14. The emphasis, in this organization, appeared to be on the Setkyamin with less or no atten- 
tion paid to the future Buddha, and this is not unexpected in view of its anti-British aims. 
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I am not to be understood as suggesting that these are the only avenues of 
approach, but that a full analysis of this rich material lies beyond the scope 
of this paper. Some working hypotheses on its significance for the study of 
Burmese religion as a whole, however, may here very tentatively be set down. 

There already exists a large body of scholarship rich in the interpretation 
of sacred kingship in the Hindu-Buddhist political theories which influenced 
South East Asia. In particular the nature and evolution of the concept of 
Cakravartin and its dual mundane and supramundane orientation has received 
much attention. Now there is some evidence that Burmese kings adopted this 
title as part of the process of expanding their power and justifying it.2 There 
is further evidence that some kings at least called themselves or were called 
future Buddhas.? 

This question is linked to the problem of evidence for the existence of 
different views regarding the time of the arrival of Metteya on earth. We 
might take an orthodox view as represented in the Cakkavatti-sthandda- 
suttanta of the Digha-nikàya—acoording to which Metteya will come after 


1 Inter alia: E. Senart, Essai sur la légende du Buddha, Paris, 1875; J. Przyluski, ‘ Le 
parinirvàna et les funérailles du Buddha’, Journal Asiatique, 1918-20; idem, La. légende de 
Vempereur Asoka, Paris, 1923, and Le concile de Rajagrha, Paris, 1926 ; P. Mus, L'Inde vue 
de Vest, cultes indiena et indigénes au Champa, Hanoi, 1934 ; idem, Le Buddha paré, Hanoi, 1928, 
and Bar.; А. M. Hocart, articles in Ceylon Journal of Science, sect. G, vols. 1-0, 1024 et seq. ; 
G. Codés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, Hanoi, 1934 ; idem, Le culte de la royauté divinisée (Serie 
Orientale Roma, v), 1952, and ‘ Le 2,500&me anniversaire du Buddha’, Diogène, xv, 1956 ; 
J. Auboyer, TSIA ; В. Heine Geldern, ‘ Conceptions of state and kingship in South East Asia’, 
Far Eastern Quarterly, xn, 1, 1952; E. Sarkisyanz, Russland und der Me essianismus des Oriens, 
Tubingen, 1956. 

Many features of our gaing: the underground * caves °, the seats of past Buddhas, the three ' 
levels of the building, the upward projection of pillars, the ‘ flying throne’, the Lion throne, 
the symbol of the Setkya, the position of Metteya’s future throne, remind me of the ascensional 
theme so richly discussed in ТА, though detailed consideration here is impossible. The gaing’s 
pillars are clearly related to ‘ le yüpa-thróne ' (pp. 74-104) which also goes into the theme of royal 
control over the cardinal directions, i.e. the provinces of the land. In this connexion, the treat- 
ment of the pillars—especially those of the Singhasin—in Kyanzittha’s palace-building ritual 
(our source for religious syncretism in Pagan) needs careful attention: Epigraphia Birmanica, 
ш, l; ef. the ‘ writing of success’ on their base at p. 51, their association with 33 vessels and 
37 offerings, and what appears to amount to a worship of the pillars at pp. 49 and 64. If gates 
(Heine Geldern, op. oit.), towers (TSIA, p. 72, n. 1), and thrones (1574, pp. 50-1, n. 3; 92, n. 4) 
could incorporate ideal-numbers of provinces in South East Asian states, each ruled by a vassal 
occasionally deified as/or a nat, with the king in the centre on the model of Indra’s heaven, 
perhaps pillars did so too ? Mr. Н. L. Shorto’s forthcoming work on Victory pillars will perhaps 
resolve this question for Burma. 

2 See G. E. Harvey, History of Burma [HOB], 243. In GPC both Kyanzitths (p. 69) and 
Manuha (p. 80) have a ‘ radiant wheel mark ' issuing from their mouths, though this is admittedly 
в late text. In view of Pagan cults of Vishnu, note that the cakrá is an attribute of Vishnu. 
On the latter as ‘ le dieu solaire et royal par excellence ’ and ‘ cakravartin °, see T'SIA, 136, 163. 

3 On the search for Buddhahood among kings, see the discussion and references in T'SIA, 
155-65. I do not feel, however, that, in Burma, an identification with Gotama was likely. In 
Than Tun, ‘ Religion in Burma, 1000-1300 a.D.’ [RIB], JBRS, хип, 2, 1959, 53, kings style 
themselves ase‘ the future purha or the living purha’; kings, great ministers, and scholars 
pray for Buddhahood. See also p. 42. Cf. С. Н. Luce, ' Prayers of ancient Burma’, JBRS, 
XXVI, 3, 1936, 133, 138, and GPC, 82, 87, 91, 160, 171; also HOB, 182, 183, 233, 239, 241, 276. 
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a lengthy process of decrease and increase in the human life span.! At the 
same time, some data allow us to think that, daunted by the very great lengths 
of time involved in this theory, certain circles may have adopted the view 
that Metteya would appear soon, or even immediately after, the 5,000 year 
span of Gotama’s religion, a time unconnected originally with any future 
Buddha. Similarly, due to ignorance of any copious details regarding other 
Buddhas to appear after Metteya, and unable to avail themselves of a wide 
range of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas known to the Mahayana, such circles may 
have ignored the orthodox view that Metteya awaits his coming in Tusita and 
that a future Buddha should be designated by a previous Buddha, in favour 
of identification of persons among themselves with Metteya or a contemporary 
embryo-form of his. Such evidence concerns one king of Burma: Bodawpaya.? 

While I have evidence in modern gaing literature which appears to include 
the names of other, probably post-Metteya, Buddhas, the identification of 
Metteya's coming with the end of the 5,000 year span of the present Religion, 
if not sooner, is clear in the case of the association here described. I would 
argue from the data adduced that this gaing’s stress seems to be laid on Bo Min 
Gaung, alias Bodaw, as a member of a quasi-mystical lineage descended, or 
reincarnating, from the Setkyamin of the time of Bagyidaw and, perhaps, 
further back. Here a curious remark made in the gaing which I understood as 
identifying Bo Bo Aung with the Thagyamin may assume significance when 
it is remembered that Thagyamin is said to send the Setkyamin to earth in a 
relation apparently similar to that which binds both Bo Bo Aung to Bo Min 
Gaung and Indra to the king in Hindu-Buddhist political theory. When we 


1 T. W. and C. A. Е. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, пт, pp. 59-76 ; of. Sangermano, 
A description of the Burmese empire [DBE], Rangoon, 1924, 87, and RIB, 53. 

2 For the importance of this 5,000 year span in Burmese thinking, see RIB, 50; GPC, 
xii, 87; also much epigraphical evidence. In РВЕ, 61, Bodawpaya argues, against his monks, 
that the 5,000 years of Gotama are elapsed, ‘ and that he himself was the God who was to appear 
after that period, and to abolish the ancient law in substituting his own’. Pallegoix’s Description 
du royaume thai, Paris, 1854, x, 440, 1s suggestive of a similar belief in Siam. Cf. also the explana- 
tion of the foundation of Amarapura in Maung Tin, ‘ Manifestation of the King of Kings ', JBRS, 
ту, l, 1914. 

3 On Bodawpaya, see DBE, 61, where it is clear that Metteya is meant, and HOB, 276, 
takes it so. Thaung, ‘ Burmese kingship in theory and practice during the reign of Mindon’, 
JBRS, хип, 2, 1959, 175, describes ‘ the Burmese acceptance of the idea that their kings were 
in the direct lme of descent from the Khastriya [sic] and that they were also Bodhisattva or 
incipient Buddhas’. Surprisingly, she goes on, p. 179, ! the people's identification of their ruler 
with the future Maitreya Buddha furthered the cause of monarchy’ (my italics). Than Tun. 
* Mahakassapa and his tradition ° [MHT], J.BES, xun, 2, 1959, 117, cites an inscription describing 
Mahikassapa, leader of the Araññavāsi, as one of the ten future Buddhas (cf. GPC, 160, on 
Thamoddarit) : Mahakassapa in popular lore to-day is often taken for Metteya ; see, however. 
for the confusion, В. Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist iconography, Calcutta, 1958, 80, and НОВ, 
308. A Burmese source, cited in Anon., ‘ A letter from the Thagyamin ’, Rangoon Gazette Weekly 
Budget, xxv, 108, 1905, 21, refers to a * Paralaung, that is, the being who is destined in time to 
come to be the 5th Buddha Arimetteya'. Cf. J. A. Stewart, Kyaukse gazetteer, Rangoon, 1925, 
р. 44; C. Duroiselle, * The Bodhisattva Maitreya in Burma’, JBRS, п, 1, 19g. 

lt is interesting to note that our gaing Metteya thrones face west, a direction sometimes 
attributed to Metteya, see T'SIA, p. 167, n. 1. 
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recall, too, that the Bo Min Gaung incarnation is also regarded as a possible 
embryo of Arimadeya, the confusion of cakravartin with future Buddha—quite 
distinct persons in the above Suttanta—is at its height and may shed light on 
certain Burmese aberrancies. A logical intermediate stage may or may not 
have existed in the form of an idea that the Setkyamin would die to reappear 
into Metteyahood—if, indeed, ‘dying’ has any meaning here. However this 
may be, Bodawpaya would seem to have transgressed all barriers and attempted 
to proclaim himself Metteya, arrived in his own lifetime, a claim based on a 
miscalculation of the 5,000: year span’s termination. He would then have 
developed to the limit the process described by Paul Mus in his analysis of the 
persons of Sankha and Metteya. I have, however, stressed certain factors in 
& choice of claims by a living king—such as the timing of Metteya's arrival 
and the possibility of being both Cakravartin and future Buddha—rather than 
the magical theory of ‘ dédoublement dear to this scholar, even though it is 
significant that the magic of the weikzas is so close to the royal cult. 

While the expectation of future Buddhas in their own periods of the vast 
cycle of cosmic history can, then, be accepted as part of an ideal-type 
‘ orthodoxy ’, it may be possible to argue that the exaggeration of the royal 
charisma to the point where it merges into living Buddhahood is a separate 
trend whose nature and evolution require separate comment, for it may involve 
something more than megalomania, in the case of a Bodawpaya, or impatient 
nativism in the case of the gaing here examined. Before proceeding further, 
however, yet another aspect of the problem must be briefly evoked. This 
concerns the nature of the red-robed yathes we have seen at work in the gaing 
and, for this writer, raises again the problem of the Ari priesthood of ancient 
Burma. 

I hope to show elsewhere that the interpretation of the nature of the Ari 
priesthood in Pagan cannot lie anywhere but between the extreme theories 
of C. Duroiselle and Dr. Than Tun. While many of Duroiselle’s assertions seem 
either source-less or rely on very late chronicles, there remains a stubborn 
residue of factors which is not disposed of by Dr. Than Tun's ignoring them.? 
To whatever extent the alleged Ari might have been influenced by pure or mixed 


1 Bar., introduction, 88-94, 100-5. His words encourage my approach: ° Ce sont les rois, 
en quête d'un appui surhumain pour J'exercise de la religion trés positive du pouvoir. Ils ont 
refaitle Buddha à leur image afin de s'autoriser, par un adroit retour, à se poser comme la sienne ' 
(p. 105). On the retreat of Theravada from some of its earliest implications, developed in the 
Mahiyana, see ch. xii, p. 426. 

The ‘ logical intermediate stage * appears in my data on another claimant to Bo Min Gaung’s 
spirit. I quote an informant: ‘ Setkyamin is the king who will be the future Buddha. They are 
not two different persons. After being Setkyamin the Bodaw must go to T'usita and await his 
coming as Arimadeya’. This lends, weight to the story of Bo Bo Aung sending the Setkyamin’s 
spirit to a heaven after his rescue. See my ‘ The King of the Weaving Mountain’, Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society, XLVI, 4, 1961. ` 

2 See, inter alia, C. Duroiselle, ‘ The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism ', ARASI, 1915-16, 
79-93, and RIB, MHT. Than Tun makes no mention of the jus primae noctis issue described in 
GPC, 71, though he accepts his Aratfavasis’ connexion with sects in Siam which P. Pelliot 
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forms of Hinduism—especially the cult of Vishnu! (in which case we might 
have to assimilate them as a group to some among the successive waves of 
Brahman priests at the royal court)—or by non-Theravada forms of Hinayana, 
Mahayana, and Tantra, or mixed forms of these, or, again, to whatever extent 
Ari-type priests and Hindu priests may have worked side by side at court in. 
some periods, it is clear that Ari are unlikely to have been a mere variant sect: 
of orthodoxy as described by this author, relying solely on epigraphical evidence. 
I shall only stress here that, while there is an unfortunate gap in evidence 
between the Pagan period and later times, the description of sixteenth-eighteenth. 
century ' descendants of the Ari’ by Duroiselle reads very much like descrip- 
tions of contemporary yathes, many of whom, be it noted, are solitary, forest- 
dweller-like people. As it would appear unlikely that these yathes came into 
being at a late date through the importation of Indian mundane lore without 
any survival of religious ideas other than those of Theravada Buddhism from. 
ancient Burma,’ I find it difficult to escape the conclusion that contemporary 
gaings in some way, and to however small a degree represent religious traditione 
which were never entirely extirpated by the present religion of the land.* 


(BEFEO, п, 1902, 154) has described as practising this rite: RIB, 68. Further, while one may 
not agree with Duroiselle that the rite is linked with Tantrism, the evidence of the Minnanthu. 
frescoes cannot be brushed aside as ‘just interior decorations after the fashion of the time * 
(RIB, 68). Than Tun refers briefly to ‘ many types of Buddhism ° in Pagan (p. 47), and accepte 
the theories of a Mahayana education from the Pyu and the presence of the Mahayana in the seale 
of Aniruddha (‘A history of Burma’, New Burma Weekly (Rangoon), 23 August 1958 and. 
27 August 1958) : did this influence completely disappear by the thirteenth century and cannot 
the monks participating in Kyanzittha’s palace-building be at least considered as predecessore 
of the Araññavāsi ? It is true that G. Н. Luce, ‘ Burma down to the fall of Pagan’, JBRS, 
XXIX, 3, 1939, 273, says ‘it is doubtful if they (the frescoes) have anything to do with the Ari’. 
But he does not explain this. No mention is made either of Duroiselle’s association of the Art 
with a Naga cult, following the Chronicle, yet the dragons are mentioned in the Palace Inscrip- 
tion ritual and may be linked both to its Vishnu cult and to local indigenous cults. The connexion. 
of dragons with water and the land's fertility and the many legends of Naga women marrying 
kings in the GPC might be remembered before discussing Tantrism. Finally, it should perhaps 
be noted that Than Tun’s bhikkuni seem to belong to the Araññavāsi party: МНТ, 100, 115, 
and ‘ History of Burma: д.р. 1300-1400’, JBRS, xurr, 2, 1959, 131. Curious sexual customs are 
adduced for Hkamti Shans by Duroiselle, 89, and I heard of a case of a monk defrocked for ‘ trying. 
to cure а woman by regulating her heartbeat to his in an embrace ". See also an important note 
by R. Grant Brown, * On a method of manufacturing charms in Burma’, Man, xvi, No. 67, 1916. 

1 ef, L. Finot, ‘ Un nouveau document sur le bouddhisme birman ’, Journal Asiatique, 1912. 

2 Than Tun's account of the importance of Araññavāsi in the Ava period (МНТ, 114-15) 
coincides with Duroiselle’s account of the ‘ Descendants of the Ari’ at that time, op. cit., 93. 
Stories of the great monks Dhammazedi and Dhammapala as weikzas are very popular in Burma 
to-day. Cf. too Htin Aung: ‘ Alchemy and alchemists in Burma’, Folk-lore, xrv, 1933, which 
unfortunately has no references whatever, the case also of * Burmese alchemic beliefs’, JBRS. 
XXXVI, 2, 1953. It is curious that, of all fleshly enjoyments, only that of sexual congress, with. 
‘ fruit maidens ’, is retained by zawgyis. ot the many notes on Ari, Ba Han, ‘ The meaning of 
Ari’, JBRS, x, '8, 1920, is useful. 

3 Dr. Than Tun would appear to incline to this view, locating the importation of Hindu 
lore in the eighteenth century. He did, however, place the first reference to weikza-like powere 
in the fourteenth century, as quoted in MHT, 108 (personal communication, Rangoon, 1959). 

4 When viewing Burmese culture as a whole, the possibility that late accretions may have 
been projected back into the past by nineteenth-century authors has its own interest. I refer 
to many passages in GPC which have, for me, a distinctly gaing flavour: pp. 61-2, 68, 103-4. 
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As an anthropologist, I see these questions in terms of religious sanctions 
for political power. Following suggestions in Paul Mus and E. Sarkisyanz 
regarding the relation of indigenous and imported religions, I would venture, 
first, that a ‘party’ of royal priests—whether Ari or Hindu—attempted to 
refine and centralize groups of discrete residential and hereditary spirits 
(ancestors of the present Burmese nats) in favour of one local chieftain or 
another who had chanced to unify the country for a certain period of time, the 
central list eventually becoming ‘ the list of Burma’ as it were, though still 
being modified on occasions." Authority depending on the personal charisma 
of the king rather than on a permanently successful system of political 
administration, would need constant buttressing against fissionary tendencies 
symbolized by particular local spirits—as shown, in my view, by the strong 
association of many such spirits with disobedience or rebellion against the 
king in much of nat mythology. This buttressing would be achieved by some 
degree of Hinduization of local spirits, incorporated at a low level in the 
hierarchy of divinities, and their subordination to the royal power: to-day 
Thagyamin—Indra—is still at the head of the list of 37, some nats are Indian 
in origin, and nats 13 and 14 in Sir Richard Temple’s list have a very suggestive 
iconography. The result of this would be that a central religious cult would 
tend often to eschew or even suppress local cults of particular nats in periods 
of royal dominance and there is some evidence for this having taken place. 
The gaing studied here does not include the nats in its pantheon, though it is 
interesting to note that nats were invoked during the organization of the 
Saya San rebellion for the marshalling of local forces. 

While Sarkisyanz has shown that Theravada Buddhism came to terms in 
many ways with, and strengthened, a royal cosmo-magical ideology of partly 
indigenous origin, and while many kings had no ambitions which would have 
robbed them of their monks’ blessings, I would argue that, in some cases, the 
royal authority could not but conflict with a religion not entirely subjugated 
by it and that, for this purpose, they probably invoked the aid of a royal 
priesthood and relatively unorthodox ideas. If any school of Buddhism had, 
after all, resolved the ambiguity of the Sage’s prediction at Gotama’s birth 
in favour of an Enlightened One standing over a Cakravartin—that school was 
Theravada. The interpretation of the concepts of Cakravartin and future 
Buddhahood which I have here called unorthodox might, in this context, have 


110, 143, 167, 169, 176. The myth of the dead ° fakir °’, pp. 75-6, and that of the Pateikkara 
prince, pp. 105-6, are frequently told among modern gaing people. The extraordmary episodes 
of Alaungsithu’s voyages (pp. 114-15) read as if a royal attempt to obtain cakravartvn or even 
future Buddha status had been frustrated by some power, here symbolized by Sakra; the king 
wishes to sit on the throne of the Buddhas, to reach Meru, ‘ а place that none can reach !’, etc. 
Perhaps this king is not of a sufficiently high grade: I have avoided here discussion of grades of 
cakravartin in late literature. 

1 Especially P.Mus, L’Inde vue de Vest, and Sarkisyanz, op. cit. (p. 574, n. 1). The problem 
of nats is merely stated here and will be developed further elsewhere; see my forthcoming 
* The uses of religious scepticism in modern Burma ’ in Diogenes. 
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been evolved from ancient sources as a further sanction for conquering kings, 
of the Alaungpaya dynasty for instance, at a time when the strength of 
Theravada Buddhism could no longer be argued and its monks could not have 
viewed with favour their rulers’ ambitions. It is this view which I have pro- 
visionally called Messianic Buddhism, intending thereby to convey that reasons 
of state as well as personal ambition may have continued to demand the 
waiving of the long patience required by the orthodox persuasion in the matter 
of the coming Buddha, though it should be clear by now why such terms as 
* millenarian ’, ‘royal’, or ‘charismatic’ Buddhism may eventually be pre- 
ferred. If we remember, further, that the coming of Metteya in the Cakkavati- 
sihanüda-suttanta occurs at a relatively ‘good’ time whereas his coming at 
the end of Gotama’s 5,000 years would occur at a relatively ‘bad’ time, we 
might better understand the stress on the necessity of a Setkyamin to ‘ tidy 
up the world ’ found in the gaing studied here and, in general, such an essentially 
political stress in all nativistic movements occurring after the collapse of the 
Burmese monarchy.! 

The ‘lineage’ aspect of Bo Min Gaung's reincarnations—the Setkyamin 
is, clearly, above all the king of Burma—may serve to shed light on an interesting 
theme occurring in Burmese texts: that of the reincarnation of Burmese kings 
into the Burmese kingship at different times. - I would argue that for a king 
to state that he has been a king before in the same land probably strengthened 
his claim to the throne in a situation where personal charisma was all-important 
and the royal kamma an important factor in the king’s power. The unorthodox 
view would then be associated with an unsophisticated concept of the theory of 
reincarnation whereby one identifiable human entity is repeatedly reincarnated. 
This unsophisticated concept is found both in those that are orthodox with. 
regard to Metteya and those who are not: the ordinary layman prays that he 
may be reincarnated in such a way as to be a man when Metteya comes and 
hear the Law from him. The weikza hopes for one very long life until such a 
coming. The king who adopts the unorthodox view I have described attempts 
to become Metteya, the ruler of that very church which stands in mute reproach. 
of his overweening ambitions. It may now be understood that I have been 
using the terms ‘ orthodox’ and ‘ unorthodox’ in a strictly relative sense and 
for the specific purpose of underlining an aspect of the royal charisma. It may 
also be that I have shed some light on the way in which individuals claim 
authority in Burmese society at large. 


1 This view need not conflict with that developed concerning the ideological passage from 
pessimism to optimism іп G. Cœdès, ‘ Le 2,500éme anniversaire du Buddha’ (p. 574, n. 1): 
the feeling that ‘ bad times ' can be improved by man’s will power is not necessarily contradicted 
by gaing ideology. 

For the term ' nativism ', see R. Linton, ‘ Nativistic movements’, American Anthropologist, 
XLV, 2, 1943. 

2 For expressions of ‘ orthodox views ’, see G. Н. Luce, ‘ Prayers of ancient Burma’, JBRS, 
XXVI, 3, 1936. In his ‘ The Shwegugyi Pagoda inscription ', JBRS, x, 2, 1920, the king wishes to 
behold Metteya and obtain from him the things needful to Buddhahood. ‘See also ВІВ, 50-7, 
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Whether these working hypotheses stand or not, the material invoked 
may be argued to be of some help in studying the causes for the maintenance 
of the curious mixtures of religion found in South East Asian kingdoms. It 
may also be no mere coincidence that the reappearing rulers of our gaing 
may recall at times the sacred rulers of countries to the north-west of Burma. 
A comparison of the Theravada monk with the yathe certainly conjures up 
the picture of a ‘ way of the monk’ and a ‘ way of the yogin ° offered recently 
by the author of a fine work on Nepal! Whether any material emerges 
eventually on the political factors involved in the evolution of different schools 
of Buddhism in different lands, it may not be entirely unenlightening, in 
evoking the Mahayana, to dwell for a moment on the ‘ unorthodox’ confusions 
of mind and tongue which have led to the small ‘kingdom’ of our Bodaw 
in a town of Upper Burma. 


where the average donor prays for arhat status in the time of Metteya. The king of GPC, 154, 
limits his ambition to Silent Buddhahood. 

On reincarnated kings, see G. Н. Luce, ‘ Mons of the Pagan dynasty °, JBRS, xxxv1, 1, 1953, 
13, for Kyanzittha first as founder of Sriksetre, later as king of Pagan; J. A. Stewart, Kyaukse 
gazetteer, 1925, 45, on the three Shan kings; HOB, 86, 95, 114, presents curious -variants in the 
time of the Ava-Pegu conflict which can be resolved, however, when we remember how much 
the two houses were really one family. The richest evidence is in ОРС: the Pateikkara prince 
(of the weikza-like power, p. 105) reappears as Alaungsithu and enshrines ‘ his own ' bones in а 
pagoda, p. 120. The same Alaungsithu’s atonement ritual for a sin of pride leaves standing only 
the images of Pyuminhti, Anawratha, and Kyanzittha (p. 125), the former and latter of which, 
at p. 160, are the same ‘ person * together with a third king, while Anawratha shares a ‘ person ° 
with Thamoddarit (another future Buddha) and Kyazwa. A third list of three kings is also given. 
The association of Kyanzittha, Shin Arahan, Mahagiri nat, and general Thekminkaton in a 
former life reads more like contemporary arguments of the same nature (рр. 106-7) but, at p. 108, 
a further link through past lives between the king and Shin Arahan enables the latter to cure 
Kyanzittha through the discovery of ‘ his own’ bones. Note that great capitals—Tagaung, p. 1, 
Prome, p. 19, Pagan, p. 40—are likewise ‘reincarnated’, but here in the time of different 
Buddhas: this is no doubt associated with the theme of the permanency of the world-cexttre. 
Cf. P. Mus’s Bar. discussion of successions of Buddhas modelled on successions of kings in chs. xii 
and xiii. : 

1 D. Snellgrove, Buddhist Himalaya, Oxford, 1957. Does there exist a functional, if not 
genetic, relation between siddhas and weikzas (pp. 85-6, 279) ? Note also the argument on pp. 40-1 
of his The Hevajra tanira, 1, London, 1969. The siddhas appear to be reincarnated in lineages 
p. 14; on vidyadharas, see p. 11; on the letter E (see p. 566 here), see p. 94, n. 2. Sea also his 
* The notion of divine kingship in Tantric Buddhism ’, in Sacral kingship, Leiden, 1959—especially 
on Maitreya, p. 205. This in turn leads to J. Przyluski's ‘ Les Vidyaraja’, BEFEO, ххіп, 1923, 
with rich material on the two meanings of vidyadhara : mythical being and human magician. 
Note the association of the latter with sky/amorousness/Himalaya, as opposed to the Lotus 
family’s association with Nagas. 

І am unable to discuss the possible influence of China, though the weikzas often. suggest 
Taoism. Wen Fong's The Lohans and a bridge to heaven, Washington, 1958, is most suggestive 
in its account of a Mahüyüna ‘ subversion’ of the Hinayana legend of the four great éravakas, 
led by Mahikdsyapa (of. p. 575, n. 3). The theme of waiting for Metteya is well to the fore here 
at a crucial point in the relations between the two great divisions of Buddhism. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ETHIOPIAN TERMINOLOGY IN ALMEIDA'S REPORT ON 
ETHIOPIA 


The reports of the Jesuits dealing with Ethiopia constitute an extremely 
important source of information for the history of the country in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Of particular importance is Manoel da Almeida's 
The history of High Ethiopia or Abassia of which three manuscripts are now 
known. One is in Lisbon, the second is in the British Museum (Add. MS 9861), 
and the third is in the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
(MS 119666). The manuscript in the British Museum was published by Вессагі.: 
The editors of the manuscript in the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. Huntingford, are to be congratulated for having 
placed at the disposal of the English reader a translation of Almeida's History 
with an abundant commentary.? The editors also made a successful effort to 
interpret the Ethiopian expressions used by Almeida. The present note makes 
a few suggestions concerning the interpretation of some Ethiopian expressions 
differing from that of the editors. 


1. Speaking of ganhoy “О King!’ (in Almeida's transcription Janghoy) 
the author says: ‘if they are Moors they shout “ Cidy, оду ”, if Portuguese 
“ Senhor, senhor ", which is the same thing, and if Tigrés “ Adárié ” ’ (p. 6). 
The expression ‘ Cidy ’ is correctly identified by the editors (n. 4) with Arabic 
sayidi (sayyidi), colloquially stds ‘my lord’. Аз for ‘ Adárié it is not the 
Amharic expression adára since this expression means ‘recommendation, 
deposit °’. It is rather the Agau expression adri ‘ master ’ that was most probably 
used by the Tigre people. 

2. The climatic region called ‘Choque’ of which the author says that it 
means ‘ high and extremely cold country ’ (p. 20) is correctly identified by the 
editors (n. 2) with the highest part of the Mangestu mountains. It should, 
however, be transcribed (оде (with $) and not coge (with č). Incidentally, the 
Amharic name for the ‘ cold highlands’ is dága and not daga (in the editors’ 
transcription dega). 

3. The Tigrinya expression for ‘ beer ' is not sawa (in the editors’ transcrip- 
tion sawa) but sawwa (p. 46, n. 4). 

4. ‘The other animal is here Giráteachem, which means “thin tail ” ’ 
(p. 53). The Amharic expression is deratà qäğin and not gerat qäčin (in the 
editor's transcription jerat qaóin). Besides, it does not mean ‘ thin tail’ which 
would have to be expressed by gäčin garat. Its meaning is ‘ thin of tail’, a kind 


1 C. Beccari, Rerum aethiopicarum scriptores occidentales inediti, Roma, v—vu, 1907-8. 

2 Some records of Ethiopia, 1593-1646 : being extracts from The history of High Ethiopia or 
Abassia, by Manoel de Almeida. (Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. сүп.) 
London, 1954. 
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of compound name for which there are other examples in Amharic (see Marcel 
Cohen, Traité de langue amharique, pp. 89-90). 

5. ‘ They usually make them (the breeches and clothes) of Cambaya bofetás ’ 
(p. 60). The editors transcribe the Amharic word as bufetd ‘ calico or muslin’. 
Actually the Amharic word is bufta (in the editors’ transcription Бија). 

6. ‘Опе of the greatest dignitaries of the court then comes to the dais, 
stands on a seat as though he were making a proclamation, and says these 
words in a loud voice: Anagasna danguecerachem, which mean “ We have 
made our slave to reign ! " * (p. 70). The Amharic expression is identified by 
the editors (n. 2) with anäggäsnä düngüsraóon (in the editors’ transcription 
anaggasna dangasrücin). The actual pronunciation of the noun is dángásracon 
from dängäşər ‘female escort of a lady’ (in modern Amharic used for 
*satellite"). This is à North Amharic pronunciation for düngáior used in 
‘standard’ Amharic. I wonder whether dängäsər is not to be derived from 
dängiya (or dángay) ager ° a fence of stone’, that is to say, ' something that 
surrounds something’. In this particular meaning it would serve for the 
expression of ‘the servants who are around the lady’. 

T. * Under this (= the Ras) there is another post they call Bellatinóche 
goità, which means “ master of the servants” ’ (p. 74). This expression is 
correctly identified by the editors with blattenoó goyta ‘ master of the servants ’. 
As for goyta it is a Tigrinya expression and not an Amharic one, the Amharic 
word for ‘ master’ being g"eta. It'is possible, of course, that the Amharic of 
the sixteenth century used the expression goyta for * master ’. 

8. ‘ Beside this there is the great’ ‘throng of Ataris who are wine and sava 
tapsters (p. 78). The Amharic expression is atari and not atri or affüri (in the 
editors’ transcription Girt, affari). ` 

9. Speaking about the manner ‘in which the Emperor marches’ the author 
says: ‘So long as it is going through friendly country, far from enemies, 
there is no order except that the Fitaurari goes in front’ (p. 80). It is indeed 
the Amharic expression jitawrari ‘ general of the advanced guard’ derived 
from fit ‘front’ and ашта ‘who attacks’. The suggestion that was made 
for the derivation of the word from fit ‘horn’ and awraris ‘rhinoceros’ and 
mentioned by the editors (n. 1) is to be disregarded. . 

10. * All the while Deb Anbasa was beaten’ (p. 96, n. 1). The expression 
* Deb Anbasa ' is translated by the editors ‘ the royal drum ’, literally * Hyaena 
and Lion’. There is indeed a drum called dob anbüsa ‘ big drum used at the 
beginning of the battle’. Its literal meaning is ‘ bear-lion ' (or perhaps ‘ bear 
and lion’), but not ‘hyaena and lion’, Apparently the editors thought of 
dob “ hyaena’ instead of dob ' bear’. On the other hand there is also а noun 
dabbe expressing a special kind of drum that possibly could have become 
dab(b) in the connexion witb anbdsa ‘lion’ > ‘ big’ and the expression came 
perhaps to mean ‘the lion drum ’, that is, ‘the big drum’. However, in this 
case anbdsa às qualifier should have preceded dob(be). 

WOLF LESLAU 


REVIEWS 


C. Е. Вескічснлм and б. W. B. 
HUNTINGFORD : 
"the Indies : a true relation of the lands 
of the Prester John, being the narrative 
of the Portuguese embassy to Ethiopia 
in 1520 written by Father Francisco 
Alvares. The translation of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley (1881) revised and 
edited with additional material. (Works 
issued by the Hakluyt Society. Second 
Series, Nos. oxiv-oxv.) 2 vols.: xvi, 
321 pp., front., 12 plates, map; vi, 
323-617 pp., front., 2 plates, map [in 
end-pocket]. Cambridge : University 
Press for the Hakluyt Society, 1961. 
TOs. 


The value of Alvares’ account of Abyssinia, 
which was the fruit of six years experience 
(1520-6) during the reign of Lebna Dengel has 
long been recognized. But Lord Stanley was 
not an Ethiopic scholar, and was very sparing 
in his annotation of the Portuguese text, so 
the present edition by two recognized experts 
in this field is all the more welcome. They have 
not only made full use of relevant material 
which has been published since 1881, but have 
compared Alvares’ account with the Italian 
version published by Ramusio in 1550. This 
was not a mere abridgement of the 1540 
printed text, as Stanley evidently assumed, 
but incorporated. some superior readings and 
additional matter derived from Alvares’ 
original and lengthier manuscript account. 
The editors stress the importance of Alvares’ 
work as giving an honest eyewitness descrip- 
tion of the country as it was on the eve of the 
Muslim Somali and pagan Galla invasions. 
Alvares was not a very well-educated man, 
but the editors point out that in some ways 
this was an advantage. He did not realize the 
range and the depth of the difference between 
the tenets of the Abyssinian Church and those 
of Rome; and consequently he remained on 
far better terms with the Ethiopian clergy 
than did his more erudite and more bigoted 
successors of the Jesuit missions. His prose 
style was rightly criticized by his distinguished 
contemporary, the chronioler and humanist, 
João de Barros, but he was a good observer if 
not always a crystal-clear reporter. As the 
editors say: ‘He is sometimes wrong, but 
very rarely silly or incredible.... He appears 
as a kind, tactful, sensible man, doing his best 
in very difficult circumstances °. His book had 
a great and immediate success, being translated 
into the principal European languages, and 
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The Prester John of 


enjoying many subsequent editions in most of 
them save his own—a second Portuguese 

edition appearing only in 1889. In contrast to 

their predecessor, the present editors have been. 
more than generous in their annotation of the 

text and have supplied a number of erudite 

appendixes. They seem, however, to have 

overlooked the first printed account of this 

embassy in the very rare Carta das novas of 
1521, which was reprinted and translated into 

English by A. Cortesão and the late Sir Henry 

Thomas in 1938. Reference to King Manuel’s 

Early Portuguese books 1489-1600, Vol. u, 

No. 42, would also have shown them that their- 
supposition concerning the authorship of the 

prologue іп the edition of 1540 had ‘been 
anticipated. 


C. R. BOXER 
VICTOR A. ‘TCHERIKOVER and 
ALEXANDER Вокѕ (ed): Corpus 
papyrorum judaicarum. Vol. п. 


xvii, 283 pp. Cambridge, Mass. = 
Harvard University Press for the 
Magnes Press, the Hebrew University 
[Jerusalem], 1960. (Distributed in. 
. G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
965.) 


Professor Tcherikover died in 1958, and the 
editing of the second volume of this Corpus 
has fallen mainly upon the shoulders of Ше 
pupil and colleague A. Fuks who has enlisted: 
the co-operation of D. M. Lewis of Oxford 
and M. Stern of Jerusalem. The period 
covered is from the Augustan settlement of. 
Egypt to the Jewish revolt of 115-17, and it 
embraces over 300 documents (numbered. 
142-450). Of these, no less than 244 are not 
strictly papyri at all, but receipts for the 
Jewish and other taxes inscribed on ostraka, 
four of them being hitherto unpublished 
(Nos. 183a, 256, 3288, 350 = ostraka of the 
French Institute of Oriental Archaeology. 
Cairo, Nos. 230, 40, 232, and 165 respectively). 
The criteria by which the editors consider that 
Jewish names are to be identified were set 
forth in the introduction to Vol. 1 (see thie 
Bulletin, xxn, 3, 1959, 578), and as before 
they have been applied with a commendably- 
conservative caution. 

It must be conceded that the sifting of the 
various collections of papyri for items withir- 
the historical termini of this folume has not. 
rewarded the editors with very much прог 
which they have felt able to comment fron- 
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the specific angle of internal Jewish institu- 
tions, ete. ; but it is not to be concluded from 
this observation that the contents are of 
lumited mterest only. The real value of these 
documents les elsewhere, as will be indicated 
below. What little there is that bears upon 
the halakhic practice of Judaism indicates 
a high degree of assimilation to environmental 
culture and institutions. Thus No. 144 
(18 в.с.к.) is a deed of divorce of a Jewess 
drawn up in typical hellemstie form. Мо. 149 
(10 x.c.E.) sets out terms of repayment for 
а commercial loan to а (non-Jewish) loan 
society by an apparently all-Jewish consortium 
(shettuf) each member of which stands surety 
for the others. In a notification of death 
dated 101 c.x. (No. 214) & Jew swears by the 
Emperor. Of somewhat more positively 
Jewish interest is the water rate, assessed 
surprisingly highly, charged to two Arsinoite 
synagogues styled respectively & rpocevxy and 
a ebyefov (No. 432, 113 c.z.) In connexion 
with this reference mught be added to J. Z. 
Lauterbach on Tashlikh, etc., in the Hebrew 
Union College Annual, x1, 1936, especially 
pp. 229 ff. 

If the above gleanings are somewhat thin, 
it is characteristic of what is known to us of 
the period that the impact of Jewish activity 
on the general environment should have left 
records that are both profuse and of con- 
siderable significance. This 1s particularly the 
case regarding the great revolt under Trajan, 
and the editors have rightly considered as 
falling within their terms of reference docu- 
ments in which individual Jews do not figure 
at all, but which record incidents or transac- 
tions that reflect conditions in Egypt avowedly 
due to the revolt or to its aftermath, A number 
of these items are celebrated documents which 
have long been gathering their own accretions 
of scholarly treatment, and their substantial 
bibliographies are, as always, recited by the 
editors here. In treading such well-worn 
ground they have nevertheless found oppor- 
tunity to make some valuable suggestions of 
their own. Thus with regard to the famous 
letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians (No. 153), 
in which he castigates the Jews for sending 
two several deputations to wait upon the 
emperor (1. 90 £.), they tentatively reconstruct 
a picture (p. 50.) of nationahstic Jewish 
radicals m Alexandria making a bid to wrest 
communal] leadership and representation out 
of the hands of the ‘ established’ families to 
which that of Philo belonged. If this theory 
has patently been prompted by some modern 
analogies, particularly some familiar within 
the social pattern of contemporary Anglo- 
Jewry, it is п®е the less plausible. The 
editors have also been able to add important 
biographical and other details regarding 
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persons already known in the sources. In 
particular, No. 418b (p. 194) shows that 
Philos de-judaized nephew Tiberius Julius 
Alexander (whose apostasy, they point ош, 
р. 1882, was constructive rather than 
deliberate) probably crowned his brilliant 
military career by being made Prefect of the 
Praetorian Guard at Rome by Vespasian, 
whose successful bid for the principate he had 
materially promoted—an honour probably 
not equalled by any other Jew (or ex-Jew) 
known to us in classical antiquity. The 
evidence of the ostraka for the dating of the 
Jewish tax (p. 113 £.) indicates that, owing to 
regnal years being dated in Egypt from 1 Toth 
(29 August) whereas Vespasian’s dies imperit 
was 1 July, Egyptian Jewry was forced to pay 
retrospectively tax for one year more than 
were Jews elsewhere in the Empire. The 
volume includes portions of the well-known 
and much edited Acts of the Alexandrian 
martyrs, and 1n connexion with one of these 
a parallel of some interest from Jewish sources 
seems, for once, to have eluded the editors. 
The matter being rather too Jong to treat 
comprehensively here, the reviewer hopes to 
deal with itn an independent article elsewhere. 
The production of the volume is excellent, and 
its concordances and indexes (including one of 
imperial personages and their families, officials, 
ete.) are exemplary. Others besides papyro- 
logists will be grateful for this volume and will 
await the third (and last planned) with 
eagerness. 
RAPHAEL LOEWE 


Jack FINEGAN : Light from the ancient 
past: the archeological [sic] back- 
ground of Judaism and Christianity. 
Second edition. ^ xxxvi, 638 pp. 
116 plates. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 688. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
work which, in respect to its earlier half, has 
already been widely recommended as a most 
rehable popular account of the ancient 
civilizations of the Near East and of the 
results of Biblical archaeology. The new 
edition is 138 pages longer than the old, and 
contains as 158 two major additions a section 
of 34 pages on the Dead Sea Scrolls and an 
appendix of 47 pages on the calendar and 
chronology. Brief entries have also been 
added summarizing the results of archaeo- 
logical work at a number of sites which have 
been excavated or have had the excavation 
reports pubhshed smee the first edition. 
Professor Finegan’s section on the discovery 
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of New Testament papyri has been amplified 
and clarified, whilst a very useful account of 
the nomenclature applied to New Testament 
manuscripts has been added. 

Professor Finegan displays, in general, 
sound judgment in the relative prominence he 
bestows on the different sections of the vast 
field he sets out to cover, and on controversial 
matters he states with fairness the various 
views eurrent. Both points are exemplified in 
the treatment of the Dead Sea Scrolls, where 
Professor Finegan gives within a compass 
reasonably related to the size of his book 
a useful and balanced résumé of the main 
theories concerning these documents. Possibly 
less well balanced is the treatment of the 
Christian period, since Christianity for Pro- 
fessor Finegan appears to mean primarily 
Christianity at Rome. In addition to 12 pages 
on the topography of Rome, 69 pages are 
devoted to the catacombs and the history of 
the ancient churches of Rome, bringing the 
account of the latter in some cases up to the 
present century. By contrast, the account of 
all the ancient churches of Syria, Egypt, and 
lraq amounts only to 16 pages, and no 
reference at allis made to the churches and 
monasteries (sixth century onwards) of eastern 
Syria, Iraq, and south-eastern Turkey listed 
by H. Pognon in Inscriptions sémitiques de la 
Syrie. 

Professor Finegan claims to deal with the 
literature up to the beginning of 1959, and in 
general he has brought his book up to date. 
Inevitably, however, there are omissions. 
Thus on p. 227f. one would have expected 
some reference to C. J. Gadd's publication 
(Anatolian Studies, vix, 1958, 35-92) of the 
inscriptions of Nabonidus excavated by D. S. 
Rice at Harran. On p. 203 f. there is mention 
of M. E. L. Mallowan's post-war excavations 
at Nimrud (which here and elsewhere in- 
explicably appears as Nimrod), with no 
indication that anything has been done at the 
site since 1950. 

Where so much is offered it is perhaps 
ungracious to ask for more, but in view of the 
sub-title one might reasonably expect some- 
thing to be said of the religious milieu in which 
Christianity had its historical origin. Thus 
some more extensive account of Roman 
paganism and of Mithraism (for the monuments 
of the latter see now M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus 
inscriptionum et monumentorum religionis 
Mithriacae, 2 vols., 1956, 1980) would have 
been welcome. For the earlier period the three 
pages on Ras Shamra (171-4) might usefully 
have been amplified to give a more adequate 
account of pre-Israelite Semitie religion in 
Palestine and Syria. 


Н. W. Е. SAGGS 
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Mavrice Восүвеѕ: Essai de chrono- 
logie des œuvres de al-Ghazalt (Algazel]. 
édité et mis à jour par Michel Allard. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direc- 
tion de l'Institut de Lettres Orientale: 
de Beyrouth, Tom. x1v.) xxiii, 205 pp- 
Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 
[1959]. 


This is the first systematic and exhaustiv= 
treatment of works attributed to al-Ghaziz 
(d. 805/1111), genuinely or spuriously, from 
the point of view of chronology. The general 
order of al-Ghazali’s major works has been 
well known among scholars for some time ans 
important contributions towards a closer 
chronological arrangement have been made b— 
the comments of Massignon, Goldziher, Asin 
Palacios, and Montgomery Watt. A mor- 
systematic and excellent, though partial 
attempt has been made by Dr. G. Hourani in 
his article on the subject in the JAOS, LXXIX, 
4, 1959. Compared to Dr. Hourani’s valuabl> 
comments on 47 items, however, M. Bouyges 
treats of 404 titles. M. Bouyges’ present wor 
was prepared by early 1924 (its preface was 
written in January 1924) but for some reason 
it saw the light of day only through the edz 
torial action of M. Allard, who has also айде] 
some valuable notes in the light of subsequenc 
research, especially by Dr. Montgomery Watt 

The main contours of the vicissitudinous 
mental development of al-Ghazali are, аз 
observed above, well known and so is tha 
approximate order or chronology of many of hs 
works. Matters are also facilitated in the 
case of these works by the happy fact that a= 
Ghazali gives cross-references to and in thes 
works fairly frequently. Much uncertaint- 
reigns, however, about many works that hs 
wrote, ог is alleged to have written, during th» 
period of his ‘retreat’ and afterwards. Th= 
basic ground of this uncertainty is not merel- 
related to the placing of his works in an order, 
but essentially to determining which of th» 
works attributed to him are genuine and whica 
are not. Here the criteria of internal criticism, 
based on consistency and coherence, becom» 
paramount. But herein precisely lie the bafflinz 
difficulties and hazards, viz. what criteria shal 
serve as the basis of such a criticism ? For th» 
procedure seems to beg the very question b 
seeks to solve. Two illustrations will make this 
clear. The work al-Madniin Ым ‘ala ghayrs 
ahlihi was judged spurious by several eminenc 
Muslim authonties on the grounds of its 
unorthodox doctrines, but external evidence» 
makes the authenticity of the work certaix 
Again, Dr. Watt places al-GM@azali’s dogmate ° 
work Iljam al-‘awimm relatively early оп tha 
ground that it is purely dogmatic and nc 
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mystical and therefore should belong to the 
pre-mystie period. But the evidence of a MS 
(No. 1712) in the Library of Shahid ‘Ali Pasha, 
Constantinople, quoted both by Bouyges and 
Bourani, shows it to be the last work of al- 
Ghazüli, written only a few days before his 
death. 

The truth is that al-Ghazili’s recourse to 
esoteric writing renders him an enigma. Once 
а person resorts to this stratagem, it is obvious 
that he is living a double spiritual life. There 
is no charge of heresy implied here or of 
heretical hypocrisy. For should al-Ghazali 
have decided that in his ‘ public ’ works he was 
not speaking the truth, it is hard to believe that 
a man of his moral calibre and integrity would 
not have renounced orthodox Islam and written 
exoteric works about his ‘real’ spiritual 
doctrine. The conclusion inevitably imposes 
itself that al-Ghaz&li sincerely adopted 
doctrines both of orthodox Islam and of 
philosophy and thet his mysticism, far from 
being an eradication and a displacement of 
these, rather supervened on them, combining 
them in varying proportions. Thus, he did not 
reject the content of the Kalim theology but its 
formally logical method: he advocated an 
experiential method. But this is not all. He 
seems to have a similar approach to philosophy. 
When he rejects the philosophers in the 
Tahàfut, he is primarily rejecting their logical 
arguments rather than their theses (e.g. on the 
spirituality and the immortality of the soul, 
the existence of God, etc.) although he does 
seem to imply that if the purely rationalistic 
method is abandoned the content of philosophy 
will be modified, e.g. the doctrine of the eternity 
of the world would disappear. 

It thus appears that even al-Ghazali's 
mysticism is a complicated affair. The ethical- 
religious mysticism, born out of the experienced 
verities of the Kalam, is related more directly 
to his life, and experience. This is his f personal’ 
mysticism. But in it also a definite philo- 
sophical legacy shares, eg. the dualism 
between mind and body. But, besides this, 
there is the intellectual or philosophic mysti- 
cism as expressed іп a work like al-Madnin. 
The two are not, in fact, quite separate in his 
mind. But if this is true, it is highly question- 
able whether al-Ghazali ever discarded rationa- 
lism, for, otherwise, how is philosophic my- 
sticism possible ? 

Tho upshot of all this is that in judging the 
genuineness of works attributed to al-Ghazali, 
& more inclusive rather than an exclusive 
approach is called for. The doctrine that when 
he studied philosophy, he gave up Kalàm and 
when he adopted the mystic way he rejected 
philosophy, turfs out to be a myth. His 
spiritual career was not a simple succession of 
different states and phases but grew more апа 
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more complex by the absorption of elements 
partly integrated and partly juxtaposed. 

M. Bouyges’ work falls into the main body 
of the text (itself subdivided into five periods 
of al-Ghazili’s literary career) and nine 
appendixes, treating altogether of 383 titles. 
To this the editor has added 21 more titles, 
including the Маз swila чта... al- 
Ghazait and 20 others that Brockelmann has 
added since 1924, thus bringing the total to 
404. The main text contains 64 titles of works, 
including a few spurious ones and others of 
uncertain authenticity. Most of these works are 
the same as those listed by Dr. Hourani who 
has treated of 47 titles. In the majority of cases 
Dr. Hourani and M. Bouyges agree pretty well 
in order and chronology although M. Bouyges' 
work is much fuller in details. On several 
points, a comparison of the two would be 
interesting although we cannot deal with all 
these details here. It is interesting, for example, 
to note that the celebrated Mishhat al-anwar, 
which was thought by W. Gairdner, its trans- 
lator, and others to belong to the last period 
of al-Ghazali, is placed by M. Bouyges, for 
plausible reasons, just before the second period 
of al-Ghazali’s teaching at Nishüpür. 

The dating of the great Ihya’ is still proble- 
matic and must await further study. M. 
Bouyges conjectures that its composition 
occurred between А.н, 489 and 495. Dr. 
Hourani makes al-Ghazali begin his magnum 
opus not before 491. Both the date of begin- 
ning and finishing the /фу@' are, actually, 
quite uncertain. The argument used both by 
M. Bouyges and Dr. Hourani, viz. that al- 
Ghazali could not have been in Jerusalem in 
492 because otherwise he would have surely 
mentioned the sensational event of Jerusalem’s 
capture that year by the Crusaders, seems not 
to carry much weight. For, even if al-Ghazali 
was not in Jerusalem, he could scarcely have 
failed to be informed of the event, say, while 
in Baghdad. But there is no mention of it in 
any of his later works either. 

M. Bouyges also rejects the idea of al-Ghazali’s 
having been in Egypt while Dr. Hourani 
accepts it. This affects their attitude towards 
the work al-Radd айат li-iléhiyit-i-‘tea 
bi-sarth al-Injil which Dr. Hourani regards 
as genuine and in fact as proof of al-Ghazüli's 
having visited Egypt. M. Bouyges has put the 
work in his appendix VI among ‘ doubtful 
works’. ` 

In his appendix II M. Bouyges has put those 
works for which he has insufficient evidence 
for dating and whose authenticity also is to be 
investigated. The Ma'arij al-Quds (No. 76) 
and the Mi‘raj al-salikin (No. 77) are included 
in this category. Dr. Watt has rejeóted both as 
unauthentic. As for the former, it is professedly 
esoteric and both in the preface and at the end 
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contains the phrase al-Madnün biha ‘ala 
ghayri ahliha (Cairo edition, 1927). It may be 
the case that someone, inspired by al-Ghazali's 
al-Madnün, fathered it upon him, although 
in my Prophecy in Islam (London, 1958), I 
treated it as genuine. There is, however, no 
positive proof of its spuriousness. In the above 
work, I pointed out (pp. 95-8) that the author 
both integrates and juxtaposes the orthodox 
point of view with the philosophical one. This, 
in my view, would argue for its genuineness. 
The style also seems to me to be that of al- 
Ghazali. As for the Mi‘raj al-salikin (Cairo, 
А.н. 1844), it says on р. 74 ' This Islamic 
Shari‘a is five hundred years old’. Al-Ghazali 
says the same thing in his Ihya’ (vu, 157). In 
my book, referred to above, I treated it also 
as genuine. This work also cites the Mishkat 
al-anwar (p. 70). I find no evidence to justify 
its rejection either. The most serious argument 
offered by Dr. Watt against its authenticity 
is that it expresses a belief, in several places, 
in the primacy of reason. This criterion seems 
to me highly questionable in view of what I 
have said before, viz. that al-Ghazàli's in- 
tuitionism does not reject reason and that his 
rejection of reason has specific application. If 
we pursued such criteria very strictly, we 
should be in great difficulties with al-Ghazali. 
In his T'ahàfut, for example, he makes a clear 
distinction between religious and natural 
sciences and divides his book accordingly. But 
in his Mungidh he declares that also natural 
sciences like medicine, etc., are based on revela- 
tion and religious intuition. 

M. Bouyges’ work marks the first full-scale 
serious attempt at settling the order and 
chronology of al.Ghazàl's works. Further 
progress will require years of intensive study 
of these works, although it is very improbable 
that the question of the whole range of the 
works will be ever completely solved. We 
are indebted to the editor for bringing the book 
to light. 

F. RAHMAN 


Hans EBERHARD Mayer: Bibliographie 
zur Geschichte der Kreuzzüge. xxxii, 
270 ; Hannover:  Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1960. DM. 36. 


'This book is considerably more than its 
title indicates. In his introduction (p. xix) the 
author tells us that the period covered extends 
to 1453, except for the Knights of Rhodes, for 
whom the terminal date is 1522. These are not 
unreasonable dates for a history of the 
Crusades, though by the fifteenth century 
Papal exhortations were less concerned with 
the recovery of the Holy Land than with con- 
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taining the expansion of the Ottoman Turks, 
a task inherited by the Habsburgs and one 
which endured well into the seventeenth 
century. We are not, however, given a 
terminus а quo in the introduction and, upon 
opening the book, we discover that it is nox 
simply a bibliography for a history of the 
Crusades but for a history of the relations 
between Islam and Christendom from the 
Arab expansion to the Protestant Reformation. 
In choosing so vast a subject the author has 
inevitably ensured that his work falls far shori 
of anything approaching a thorough treatment 
of it, though it must be admitted that any 
bibliography containing 5,362 entries is bound 
to include much useful material. The book is 
divided into three major sections, containing 
general aids for historical scholarship, the 
sources, and finally, secondary works based 
upon the sources. In general the items on 
topography (пов. 147-477) appear to be most 
complete, while among those on Arabio 
epigraphy (nos. 681-91) one regrets the absence 
of Sauvaget’s work, on chronology (nos. 126- 
31) the useful tables compiled by Cattenoz, 
and among the etymological dictionaries 
(nos. 5224-28) that of Lammens. Moreover, 
mention ought to have been made of Taurin's 
edition of the Papal Bulls (nos. 1347-79), tha 
French edition of the new Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (no. 11), and Boyle’s translation af 
Juvaini (no. 1332). The author’s practice af 
listing European travellers’ accounts of the 
Levant by their first names (e.g. no. 1070, 
Johannes Schiltberger ; no. 1086, Marco Polo), 
even in the index, is troublesome, especially 
since he is not consistent (e.g. no. 1029, 
Mignanelli, B. de). In no. 1308 Qalqashandi’s 
work is inaccurately cited, and it might Le 
added that Bjérkman’s Staatskanzlei is not 
even a partial translation of it. Further, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes’ La Syrie could hava 
been included here, or at least a cross-reference 
to its appearance under no. 214. In no. 1314, 
Quatremére’s Histoire des sultans mamelouks is 
not a translation of Maqrizi's work cited there, 
but of his Kitab al-sulük which, unhappily, is 
not mentioned. It is in this section іпо- 
dentally that Zettersteen’s edition of the 
anonymous Mamluk chronicle ought to hava 
been included, rather than curiously isolated 
under no. 820. In no. 325 Kretscher should read 
Kretschmer, and in no. 4511 Scottas ought to be 
Sottas, errors which can make a bibliography 
almost useless. 

It is to be expected that many of the 
omissions in this collection will be made up in 
supplements which the author hopes to publish 
(introduction, p. xx). He has expressed a wish 
that readers should contributf to this project ; 

we might begin by suggesting A. Sapori's 
excellent bibliography for at least one aspect 
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of medieval Mediterranean history: Le 
marchand italien au moyen áge (Paris, 1952). 


J. WANSBROUGH 


WALTHER Braune: Der islamische 
Orient zwischen Vergangenheit und 
Zukunft: eine geschichtstheologische 
Analyse seiner Stellung in der Welt- 
situation. 223 pp. Bern und München : 
Francke Verlag, [1960]. Sw. fr. 19.80. 


Man is lashed by the threat of non-being. 
His efforts are bent on resisting the destruction 
of meaninglessness and erecting a wall against 
the horror of futility and disintegration. From 
time to time an insight, authoritative by its 
extra-human origin or its universal human 
conelusiveness, enables him to change his 
being by giving him power to change his 
world. The experience of this creativeness 
rescues man from the disorientation of ob- 
soleteness and allows him to confront the 
challenge of nothingness. The theonomous 
world of early Islam was strong in the know- 
ledge of the oneness of revelation and human 
needs, in a sense of a pervasive harmony 
between man’s nature and man’s task, a 
conviction resembling the belief in an ulti- 
mate identity of reason and revelation, religion 
and culture, which the early modern reformers 
of the Muslim world shared with, and perhaps 
inherited from the European enhghtenment 
and the ‘liberal’ era. But the realities of the 
Muslim experience and the peouliar mode of 
Gesetzlichkeit as means of protection against 
non-being which is essential to it, induced the 
umma when the creative self-view grew stale 
to put all its faith in the lastingness of the 
Lasting, to repress ultimate questioning, to 
make its science subservient to maintaining 
and buttressing quiescence. Under the over- 
whelming threat of the alien, the brittleness 
of the armour could no longer be denied and 
recourse was sought at the springs of Western 
vitahty. Yet the tension which ensued, the 
despair about the clash between the revealed 
promise and the dreary sterility of the actual 
existence, the self-hatred which could be 
mastered only by deflection into hatred of the 
alien West, the habituation to the fictitious 
hedge of Gesetzlichkeit, threw the community 
back on emphatic self-assertion and seduced 
it away from questioning and revivifying the 
fundamentals. Glorification of the past left 
uncertain because of the uncertainty of the 
saving future, comforting depreciation of 
Western achievements as a mere returning of 
earlier gifts, self-defence by heaping all misery 
on outside and, as it were, mechanical factors, 
above all colonialism, blocked the utilization 
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of external and internal opportunities of 
revitalization which all hostile clangor and 
aggressive arrogance notwithstanding is still 
expected from the West. The West itself, 
however, is going through a comparable crisis 
of staleness and uncertainty from which it is 
only saved by its continued creativity and its 
awareness thereof. What unites the antago- 
nistic and resentful East with the West is the 
community of problems and of hopes. 

This résumé impoverishing as it does the 
philosophical, historical and stylistic fulness 
of Professor Braune’s truly important book 
may yet serve to suggest the scope of his 
investigation and the direction of his diagnosis. 
Only mention can be made of his excellent 
discussions of the nature and occurrence in 
Islam of historical consciousness, the quest 
for a suitable past, the essence of Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s endeavours and their subsequent 
&bandonment, and the transformations of the 
nationalistic myths in the Arabic-speaking 
world. The failure of nerve that has made the 
writings of a Sayyid Qutb as flat as they are 
vague in their concept of Islam correlates with 
the absence of an effective Herrschaftstypus ; 
it is only to us that natural freedom implies 
political freedom (if it is not identical with it). 
Without displaymg his learning, Professor 
Braune’s discussions demonstrate his wide 
reading in current as well as classical Arabio 
literature, especially the political sector. He 
is by his experience and his existentialist 
interpretation of the recent Western experience 
especially sensitized to the symptoms of 
suffering, corrosion, and self-delusion and he is 
pained by the easy and fruitless surrender of 
wide circles in the Near East to a complacent 
approbation of an Islam that never was and 
a scared refusal of self-confrontation. To 
identify the heritage and its potential with 
whatever happens to be the yearning of the 
moment blocks self-understanding and renders 
permanent the outer and inner instability 
which regress to the origins is intended to 
overcome. This conquest is in fact the only 
genuine justification of such regress as it is 
the only genuine motivation for self-analysis 
and criticism. To Professor Braune the 
Islamic world and above all its Arabic- 
speaking part is perpetuating its torment and 
its irrelevancy by buttressing the limitations 
which only fear of failure and the remembrance 
of past failure injected into an existential 
message of infinite creativity and unlimited 
strength to master the contingent in history, 
and so to contain the threat of non-being. 

Translations are urgently solicited to secure 
Professor Braune's work the effectiveness (and 
the mises-d-point) which are its due. 


G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 
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Marre Luise Bremer: Die Memoiren 
des türkischen Derwischs Aşçı Dede 
Ibrahim. (Beiträge zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Ht. 12.) 
251 pp.  Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag 
fir Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 
1959. DM. 8. 


A favourite phrase in the reviewer's jargon 
speaks of the filling of gaps. Dr. Bremer's 
modest but useful book hardly does that; it 
does, however, throw some welcome light on 
two areas, both of which have been little 
frequented. Autobiographies are few in the 
lands of Islam, where the personal develop- 
ment of individuals has rarely seemed of 
interest, even to themselves. In Turkey, the 
spate of memoirs began after the revolution of 
1908, when the urgent need to justify past 
records helped to acclimatize this European 
fashion. Before that, works of autobiographical 
content—whether memoirs, apologia, or spiri- 
tual vitae—are few and scattered. On Arabic 
autobiographical literature F. Rosenthal has 
remarked that, while not insubstantial in itself, 
it appears relatively as ‘ verschwindend klein ' 
(Studia arabica, x, 1987, 3). Much the same 
could be said of Turkish and probably of other 
Islamic literatures before the spread of the 
Western desire—and apparatus—for personal 
self-description. Another lacuna relates to the 
dervish brotherhoods, which played so great 
a part in the religious life of Muslims in many 
countries during the last few centuries, but yet 
have left so little accessible literature. Too 
modern for the classical orientalist, too 
recondite for the modern historian, they have 
received far less attention than their impor- 
tance and influence deserve. 

This little book, dealing with the memoirs 
of a nineteenth-century Turkish dervish, is 
therefore doubly welcome. Its subject, 
Ibrahim Khalil b. Mehmed ‘AH, was born in 
1828, in Kandilli, the son of a Janissary who 
survived the destruction of the corps in 1826 
and served in Sultàn Mahmüd's New Army. 
He himself was educated at a rüshdiye school, 
and was employed as a civil servant in the war 
department, from which he retired in 1906 
with the equivalent rank of Brigadier. The 
main purpose and purport of his memoirs is 
spintual rather than official, concerned with 
the orders of which he was a member and the 
search for the ‘ perfect man’, and intended 
for the guidance and instruction of other 
dervishes and acolytes. Public and political 
affairs are of little importance, and appear 
mainly in connexion with the dreams and 
prayers of the author and his mystical 
colleagues. Thus he claims a share in the 
eredit for the Japanese victory over Russia in 
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1905, which was due in part to the potency af 
his prayers. He is a product of his time, uneasy 
about infidel-inspired reforms, but not 
hesitating to telegraph bayram greetings to 
his sheikh. He began as a Mewlewi; then, a3 
a result of the Crimean War, he was posted to 
the east, where he came under the influence af 
Mustafa Fehmi of Erzinjin, a sheikh of the 
reformed branch of the Naqshbendi order 
founded by Sheikh Khalid Diya al-Din al- 
Baghdadi. The first part of the autobiography, 
written after Sheikh Fehmi's death in 1881, 
deals with this spiritual guide and the experi- 
ences achieved under his guidance. Sheikh 
Fehmi appears to have enjoyed very great 
influence, including among his disciples such 
important figures as Gen. Derwish Pasha. In 
1898, in Edirne, Ibrühim reverted to the 
Mewlewi order, and died as a Mewlewi sheikh 
in Istanbul. His memoirs—about half of them 
in an autograph written in Damascus—were 
found in the Yeti Mewlewî Khàne, and are 
now in the Istanbul University Library. 

Dr. Bremer does not offer a text or a 
translation—except for four specimens—of 
these memoirs, which run to some 2,000 pages 
of manuscript. Instead she has preferred to 
calendar them, with the result that the book 
is often more tantalizing than informative. 
There are, however, full page-references which 
should make it easy to consult the original. 
In addition Dr. Bremer has provided an 
annotated index and some attractively pre- 
sented introductory chapters, showing how 
the author deals with the events of his time 
and with his life in the dervish brotherhoods. 
The book is published in near-print with the 
apparently inevitable typing errors, but is 
clear and readable. 


B. LEWIS 


ZEINE №. Zeres : The struggle for Arab 
independence: Western diplomacy & 
the rise and fall of Faisal’s kingdom in 
Syria. xiii, 297 pp., 8 plates. Beirut : 
Khayat’s, 1960. LL 17.50, 40s. 


Professor Zeine’s book forms, in one senga, 
a sequel to his earlier work, Arab-Turkish 
relations and the emergence of Arab nationalism 
(Beirut, 1958), in which he described the 
origins of Arab ethnic nationalism in the open 
and secret societies of the years immediately 
preceding the First World War. The succeeding 
phase, in which this nationalism associated 
itself with Hashimite dynasticism and Allied 
war-aims, and in which it suffered the dis- 
appointment of the post-wag settlement, was 
first examined in detail by George Antonins 
in The Arab awakening (London, 1938), and 
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has since been the subject of Elie Kedourie's 
astringent study, England and the Middle 
East: the destruction of the Ottoman Empire 
1914—1921 (London, 1956). Professor Zeine's 
treatment, while lacking the mordant and 
unsparing quality of Kedourie's, is both more 
moderate and more realistic in tone than are 
the relevant chapters of Antonius's book. 

Ttisin this temperate and unbiased approach 
that the chief value of Professor Zeine's book 
lies, He has examined a wide range of material, 
both in Arabic and in European languages, 
including some sources, such as the Wingate 
Papers, which were not available to earlier 
students. He has also used information 
obtained orally from actors in the events he 
describes. Yet a reader who expects sensational 
revelations will be disappointed, although there 
are interesting points of detail, such as the 
rapprochement between some nationalists and 
the Kemalists in 1919 and 1920 (pp. 123, 
146-7). | 

Although much of the book is a sober and 
straightforward account of events, Professor 
Zeine is not afraid to indicate where he takes 
issue with the legends which still hang about 
this period. He commenta briefly but compre- 
hensively (pp. 21215) on ‘the Western 
illusion . . . that the Arabs before the War, 
wished to break away [sic] or destroy the 
Ottoman Empire’. He points out the harmful 
consequences which ensued from T. E. 
Lawrence’s self-identification with the Arab 
Revolt (p. 215), and cogently summarizes the 
weakness of the Arabs vis-à-vis the Great 
Powers (p. 216). His comments on the British 
and French attitudes towards the Arabs 
(pp. 222-3) show more insight than the usual 
facile accusations of breach of faith.’ 

Three interesting documents are photo- 
graphically reproduced: the Arabic version of 
MoMahon's letter of 24 October 19151 to the 
Sharif Husayn, the original Arabic text of 
Husayn’s letter to McMahon dated 14 Rabi‘ IT 
(18 February 1916), and the map attached to 
the Sykes-Picot agreement. There are several 
typographical errors, one of which is serious : 
on p. 219, in the first line of the second 
paragraph of Westermann’s letter to Bliss, 
* deceive ' should surely read ' undeceive °. 


T. M. HOLT 


1 The letter is so dated in Professor Zeine’s 
version (p. 241), in the official British version 
(Cmd. 5957 of 1939, p. 7), and in Antonius’s 
version (The Arab awakening, p. 419). This 
date corresponds with the Arabic date 
(15 Hijja 1333) given in the text of the 
document. The note in English handwriting 
at the head of tfe document (Zeme, plate 1) 
wrongly gives the date of the letter as 26.10.15, 
the date of its despatch. 
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Francesco GaBRIELI: The Arab revival. 
Translated from the Italian by Lovett F. 
Edwards. (The Great Revolutions.) 
178 . London: Thames and 
Hudson, [1961]. 18s. 


This is an English translation of Il rísorgi- 
mento arabo, which Professor Gabrieli published 
in 1958. A few additions have been made to 
bring the story down to 1960. The main theme 
of the book is the course of history, and 
primarily of political history, in the Arab lands 
from the nineteenth century to the present day. 
One is conscious throughout of the wrıter’s 
warm sympathy with the Arab peoples, and 
one feels that he is drawing an implicit parallel 
between the history of the Arabs and that of 
the Italians in the same period. The orginal 
title, embodying the evocative word risorgi- 
mento, proclaims this; while Professor 
Gabrieli’s comments on the collapse of 
parliamentarianism and the rise of dictator- 
ships have an unspoken reference to the 
condition of Italy under the Fascists. His 
epitome of the present government of Egypt 
(p. 161), ‘ A nationalist dictatorship ..., guided 
by a man of undoubted mancuvring ability 
and devoid of scruples’, would be equally 
applicable to an earlier régime in another 
Mediterranean country. 

The title of the book, whether in its Italian 
or its English form, begs a very large question. 
Can the developments in the Arab lands 
during the last sixty years truly be described 
as a risorgimento or revival ? The development 
of Arab nationalism, and the formation of the 
Arab states, which are the principal concern of 
the book, are in no historical sense a revival of 
anything in the Arab past. Arab nationalism 
is inspired by, ‘and largely derived from, the 
European nationalisms of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. There can be no legitimate 
historical parallel between the Arab Empire of 
the seventh and eighth centuries, which was 
* Arab’ in the sense that it was dominated by 
а segregated Arab political and mihtary élite, 
and the Arab states of to-day, which base their 
claim to self-determination on the Arabness of 
their populations as & whole. Still less is it 
justifiable to speak of the Mamluk sultanate 
as ‘ the last independent Arab state that arose 
from the disjecta membra of the ancient 
Caliphate ’ (p. 18), even though this phrase is 
modified in effect in later passages. 

Professor Gabrieli is too great a scholar to 
give unhesitating assent to such views, which 
are the currency of nationalist propaganda 
rather than of historical writing. He stresses 
the decline to extinction of Arab political 
power in the eighth century, and indicates the 
continuance of the Arab element in Muslim 
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civilization as ‘a religious and cultural 
hegemony’ (pp. 13-14). Nevertheless the 
structure of his book, and some expressions, 
suggest that he sees ‘the Arabs’ as a sub- 
merged element in the Muslim states of the 
Middle East between the eighth and the 
nineteenth century, rather than as an emergent 
political group in the twentieth. 

This results in a misleading presentation of 
the Arab lands in the Ottoman period. 
A relevant passage runs (p. 28): 


*In the most brilliant centuries of the 
Empire, the Ottoman ruling class counted 
among it [sic] Greeks, Albanians, Serbs and 
Bosnians . .., but very few Arabs, not one 
of whom has left a lasting name in the 
annals of the Empire. Nor did the Turks 
make the slightest attempt, save on the eve 
of the final crisis of their Empire, to win 
over the Arabs as a people, to understand 
them, to alleviate their needs, or to advance 
their material well-being or intellectual 
development. But it must be conceded that 
they treated the first-born people of Islam 
neither more nor less well than they treated 
all other peoples, Islamized or not, who fell 
under their unfruitful rule. They were 
exclusively concerned with economic ex- 
ploitation and were riddled from within by 
venality and administrative negligence.’ 


Leaving aside the sweeping general con- 
demnation of Ottoman rule, a conventional 
but obsolete judgment, two comments may be 
made on this passage. First, 1 leaves out of 
account the Arab ‘ulama’ and the important 
role they played in the Ottoman religious 
institution. Secondly, the national or linguistic 
categories of ‘Turks’ and ‘ Arabs’ were not 
significant in the supra-national Islamic state 
of the Ottomans until its reorganization, under 
the influence of Western European political 
concepts, in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. While the Arabic provincial 
chronicles of the previous period afford many 
instances of clashes between rival groups and 
factions, the divisions are not drawn by ethnic 
or linguistio lines. The usual pattern of 
relations between Turkish and Arab elements 
was that of a close and complex symbiosis 
within а non-national dominant élite. Outside 
this élite, the Arabic speech of the masses in 
the Fertile Crescent and Egypt did not 
constitute a bond of any significant political 
importance with the Arab element in the élite. 
The attempt of the Turks to win over the 
Arabs in the last days of the remodelled 
Empire is not evidence of some previous 
neglect, but of the fact that the Westernized 
élite was now coming to regard itself as 
belonging to two distinct national groups. The 
emergence of this novel concept created a 
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totally new problem of relationships, which in 
the end was violently solved by the First 
World War. 

It would, however, be unjust to base a judg- 
ment of Professor Gabrieli’s book on what are, 
after all, its introductory chapters. His 
account of Arab history from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century to the present day is 
в sound and temperate treatment of a period 
and a subject about which, in recent decades, 
there has been an abundance of shallow and 
tendentious writing. The author speaks with 
the understanding acquired from his researches 
into the Muslim past, and never allows his 
personal sympathies to betray him into 
uncritical partisanship. His tone is that of 
a liberal European scholar, detached on the 
one hand from the sentimental philarabism 
common among Anglo-Saxon writers, on the 
other from the obsessions which dominate the 
contemporary Arab political and historical 
outlook. Readers seeking an introduction to 
the development and problems of the Arab 
lands in modern times will find a sensible and 
useful guide in this book. 

Some criticisms of detail may be made. 
Thus, the statement (p. 42) that ‘ whatever 
spiritual or material progress was achieved 
within the country [viz. Ottoman Syria] itself 
(public works, railways, schools) was due to 
foreign initiative independently, and often 
against the wishes, of the Ottoman authorities’ 
is untenable when one recalls, for example, the 
construction of the Hijaz Railway, and the 
Ottoman system of schools. The Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 did not include an 
agreement for ‘an effective Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium over the Sudan ° (p. 101) : some 
Egyptian troops were readmitted to the 
country, but the Egyptians did not regain even 
that limited share in the administration which 
they had held up to 1924. 'To say that the 
reunion of the Sudan with Egypt has nowadays 
been ‘only partially achieved’ (p. 112) is 
incorrect: it has not been achieved at all. 

Professor Gabrieli has not always been well 
served by his translator; in several places the 
English version misrepresents the original. 
Thus on p. 41 appears the surprising statement 
that ‘The break-up of the Ottoman Empire 
was & matter of indifference to him [i.e. Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid П]; his professed ideal was 
pan-Islamism ...’. The Italian reads (p. 37), 
* In diretta opposizione a ogni moderno ideale 
nazionale e liberale, egli pensó piuttosto ad 
agitare la bandiera del panislamismo...’. In 
the account of the political schemes pro- 
pounded in Najib ‘Aziri’s book, Le réveil de la 
nation arabe (the title of which should have 
been left in the original French) we read (p. 51) 
of ‘ the first plan for a great independent Arab 
state, . . . forecasting both an Arab Sultan at its 
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head as well as а Caliph, that is to say a ‘ General 
of Islam’, to be chosen in the person of an 
Emir of the Hejaz’. The passage italicized 
makes nonsense of the original, which reads 
(p. 46), ° prevedendo insieme un Sultano arabo 
a capo di questo Stato, e un Califfo, capo cioé 
generale dellIslàm...'. Where Professor 
Gabrieli speaks (Italian version, p. 58) of ‘le 
autorità inglesi di occupazione’ in Mustafa 
Kamil’s Egypt, the translation (p. 58) reads, 
anachronistically, * the High Commissioner °. 
The curious remark that the Suez crisis of 1956 
and the invasion of Sinai were ‘ more or less 
fortuitously coupled (p. 126) results from a 
mistranslation of ‘felicemente’ (Italian 
version, p. 116). 

Since the book is intended for the general 
reader, it would be pedantic to demand 
rigorous accuracy in the transliteration of 
Arabic names and terms, but here again the 
English version often does less than justice to 
the original. The forms ‘Abd ulllàh', 
* Nahhàs ’, and ‘ Ashiqgà ’ are all more correct 
than ‘ Abdul Illah °, ‘ Nahas’, and ‘ Ashiga '. 
On p. 9, Fars is substituted for the correct Furs 
of the original, while the incorrect forms 
‘ Murābti ’ and ‘ Muwahhadi’ are gratuitously 
inserted after ‘ Almoravids’ and ^ Almohads’ 
respectively on p. 15. The name of the last 
Mamluk sultan is incorrectly given as ‘ Tuman 
Bey ’ (for ‘ Вау?) in both the English (p. 25) 
and the Italian (p. 22) versions. There are 
a number of typographical errors, and the use 
of capitals is excessive, 

The English version lacks the short biblio- 
graphy given in the original; an unfortunate 
omission, since the works listed there are by 
no means all in Italian. The Italian version 
also has a preface which should have been 
translated, since in it Professor Gabrieli 
defines his personal attitude towards his 
subject. 

P. M. HOLT 


Musamman Asap: The principles of 
state and government in Islam. хіп, 
107 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1961. 
$3. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 24s.) 


This book is published under the auspices of 
the Near Eastern Center of the University of 
California. The author, a European who was 
converted to Islam in 1926, has subsequently 
been in the service of the government of 
Pakistan. The present work develops ideas 
expounded in his essay, Islamic constitution- 
making (1948), in which he sought ‘to 
draw the thé®retical outline of an Islamic 
constitution on the strength of the clear- 
cut political injunctions coming from the 
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Qur'àn and from authentic ahadith' (p. хі). 
Little use was made of his suggestions in 
drafting the former Pakistani constitution, 
and he now seeks to keep alive ‘ a discussion of 
the principles which ought to underlie the 
constitution of an Islamic state °. His book is, 
therefore, not an historical inquiry into Islamic 
institutions, but a political tract for tho times, 
written by & devout Muslim. Professor von 
Grunebaum, in his foreword, remarks that it is 
to be read on three levels simultaneously : 
first, as ‘a declarative document [which] 
expounds a view of the state which the author 
conceives of as an absolute—as the fulfillment 
of demands on man and society which are 
implicit in the immutable core of Revelation 
and Tradition’; secondly, ‘as a document of 
present Muslim, or, more precisely, Pakistani 
thinking on an important matter of immediate, 
practical urgency’; thirdly, as a reflection of 
‘a certain phase of Westernization (p. vii). 
Mr. Asad starts from the contention that the 
Shari‘a ‘is far more concise and very much 
smaller in volume than the legal structure 
evolved through the figh of various schools of 
Islamic thought ° (p. 12). It is in fact restricted 
to the positive and unmistakable mass 
ordinances of Qur'àn and Sunna. It is intended 
to be supplemented by ijtihad (which the 
author regards as a continuing process), but 
this legislation * can amount to no more than 
& temporary, changeable law, subject to the 
authority of the irrevocable, unchangeable 
shari‘ah’ (p. 14). This permits the flexible 
development of Islamic political institutions, 
since the Sharr'a ‘does not prescribe any 
definite pattern to which an Islamic state must 
conform, nor does it elaborate in detail a con- 
stitutional theory ' (p. 22). The ethical basis 
of the Islamic state lies, in Mr. Asad's view, in 
the Qur'anic injunction of al-amr bi'l-ma‘rif 
wa'l-nahy ‘an al-munkar. He dissents from the 
opinion that ultimate sovereignty "belongs to 
the people, or that the united will of the people 
сап be equated with the infallible ijma‘. The 
real source of sovereignty is the will of God, 
and obedience to the amir, the head of the 
state, is mandatory. In accordance both with 
reason and the revealed nass, the amir must 
himself be a Muslim, but the only other shar‘? 
requirement is that he should be 'the most 
righteous of you’. Mr. Asad believes that the 
Muslim community is safeguarded against an 
autocratic amir by the principle enunciated in 
another nass, ‘amruhum shürü baynahum’, 
which he renders as ‘ “ Their [the Believers'] 
communal business [amr] is to be [transactedin] 
consultation among themselves ” ’ (p. 44). He 
deduces that this ‘ makes the transaction of all 
political business not only consequent upon, 
but synonymous with, consultation: which 
means that the legislative powers of the state 
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must be vested in an assembly chosen by the 
community specifically for this purpose’ 
(p. 45). This leads him on to the question of 
the relationship between the executive and the 
legislature. That Mr. Asad should devote a 
chapter to this subject indicates the Westerni- 
zation of his political thinking, since this is 
a problem of Western polities, which did not 
exist in the traditional Islamic states. The 
scheme which he devises to govern the relation- 
ship of amir and majlis al-shürü further 
demonstrates Western influences, bearing, as 
it does, a marked resemblance to the American 
constitutional system. He insists that ‘ the 
amir must possess executive powers within 
the fullest meaning of these words’ (p. 58). 
His ministers are to be administrative assis- 
tants, not a cabinet dependent on the votes of 
the majlis al-shürà. The requirement for con- 
sultation may be met by the establishment of 
parliamentary committees, which however, 
unlike American congressional committees, 
would have ‘the function of an advisory 
council of the minister . . . concerned ’ (p. 65). 
For arbitration between the amir and the 
majlis al-shürà, Mr. Asad proposes the erection 
of ‘ a kind of supreme tribunal concerned with 
constitutional issues’ (p. 66). This tribunal 
should farther have the power to veto acts of 
either the majlis al-shürü or the amir which 
offend against the nass of the Shari'a. Passing 
to the relations between the citizens and the 
government, the author asserts that a legiti- 
mate Islamic state ‘ has the right to call upon 
all the resources of the citizens—including 
their personal possessions and even their lives— 
whenever the interests of the community and 
the security of the state demand such an 
effort ' (p. 70). On the other hand, the citizens 
have the duty of criticism and of protest against 
injustice, but not the right of rebellion against 
the government. The possibility of an amir’s 
deposition after a referendum held by the 
supreme tribunal is, however, envisaged. From 
the Shari‘a, Mr. Asad derives a right to 
freedom of expression (within limits), and an 
obligation upon the government to protect 
the citizens against their external and internal 
enemies, and to guard their possessions, their 
privacy, and their persona] dignity. The 
establishment of free, universal and compul- 
sory education, and the provision of economic 
security, are geen as functions required of an 
Islamic state. The non-Muslim reader and the 
student of Islamic history will read this pro- 
gramme with some scepticism. Ultimate 
sovereignty in this model state is with God; 
His agents upon earth are assumed to act in 
accordance with His revealed will. But history 
is strewn with the wrecks of states which have 
invoked theological dogmas as political 
principles. Nevertheless, although Mr. Asad’s 
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constitutional schemes would be difficult to 
put into effect, his book is an interesting 
attempt by a Muslim to rethink the political 
implications of his faith in present-day 
circumstances. The whole work is an example 
of what Sir Hamilton Gibb has recently 
described as the task of relating the symbols 
of Islam to new meanings. 
р. M. HOLT 


Geo WipENGREN: lramisch-semitische 
Kulturbegegnung in parthischer Zeit. 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Forschung 
des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. 
Geisteswissenschaften, Ht. 70.) 163 
pp. including 35 photos. Köln 
und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
[1960]. DM. 15. 


This book is something of a hotch-potch and 
the reviewer is tempted simply to quote the 
summary, provided in English and French, 
to show what fields are covered. The bare 
list of the subjects of the chapters must 
suffice, however. Those on ‘ political condi- 
tions in the ancient Near East during the 
[Parthian] period ', ‘ roads and trade routes ’, 
and ‘art and architecture’ are necessarily 
somewhat thin, such footnotes as the following 
being symptomatic: '" R[eal[E[ncyklopàdie 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft] s.v. 
[Adiabene] gibt nichts’, * 29 Leider wissen wir 
bis jetzt wenig Konkretes über diese Massnah- 
men in parthischer Zeit’. It may be said, in 
passing, that even in these early chapters 
Professor Widengren obtrudes some un- 
necessarily inaccurate statements, e.g. p. 7, 
* Unter den Hofleuten finden wir z.B. einen 
Péréz, einen Pàgor [?], einen Xosrav, sowie 
einen Mihrdàt, lauter gut iranische, und zwar 
parthische [?], Namen, wobei auffallt, dass 
nicht die dann und wann verwendete parthische 
Namensform Pargo£ auftaucht !5'; “М Die 
Form  Pargo£ ist belegt Sahpubrinschr. 
parth. Version Z.21: PRGWZ'. But‘ Pargoz’ 
is a doubtful reconstruction, as the MPers. 
prywzy and Gk. Ilgpot show, while prgwz is 
probably a  pseudo-historical spelling (v. 
Henning, Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1v, 
Jranistik, Pt. 1, 66) and the etymology MPers. 
Pérüz, Parth. Paryo£ < *pary-aujah- is well- 
established. 

The 30 pages of the next chapter, on 
‘linguistic conditions ', and its ° Beigabe ’ fill 
a quarter of the book and form its solid nucleus. 
The appendix ‘provides a fairly complete 
survey of Parthian loanwords in Mandaio, the 
South-Babylonian Aramaic dialect’. This is 
undoubtedly a valuable collection, but the 
etymologies offered must be Yegarded with 
caution. It would be impossible to consider 
them all here and one example must suffice, 
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which may as well be the first to be met. This 
concerns the Parth. loanword found in the 
Syriao title psgryb' ‘deputy’ (pp. 27-9). 
Professor Widengren appears to criticize Ger- 
shevitch for offering (JRAS, 1954, 125) his 
convincing derivation of *pačāgrīw from 
pasčā + gryw ° after self’ (of. MPers. ps'gryw, 
Sed. p£'yryw; v. Henning, Iranistik, 62, n. 2) 
* ohne eine andere Moglichkeit zu diskutieren ’. 
But the possibilities the author offers in this 
connexion hardly merit discussion. His fn. 102 
contains at least four quite insupportable 
statements. 

(1) ‘ Wir wissen, dass im Mir. urspriingliches 
& im Parth. sowohl als ¢ [wie] als Z oder als z 
auftreten kann, vgl. Tedesco, Dialektologie, 
8. 101 f.’ But Tedesco says ‘neben & steht 
Z (2) und z; und zwar so, dass Nord [Parth.] 
(mit éiner Ausnahme) nur Z (z), Sud dagegen 
. .. Dur 2 hat’, and the ‘ single exception ' is, 
in fact, not one [padvaz not < padvàéc-]. The 
difficulty raised by the Hatra spelling pzgryb' is 
thus not removed. ` 

(2) A hypothetical ' *padgrip < *patigrba’ 
is quite impossible for Parth., or Wlr. in 
general, for all that pati- may yield pad- in 
Sogdian. Indeed, the only WIr. word beginning 
with this syllable appears to be Pahl. pacên, 
of. Arm. patéén < *pati-čagna- (Widengren s.v. 
parsegna, р. 97). It is not, therefore, surprising 
that ‘ein Wort *pačgriß ist bisher nicht in 
Parthischen belegt ’. 

(3) * Dagegen findet sich das entsprechende 
Verbum in Sogdischen, pcyrB wo es ''entge- 
gennehmen " bedeutet. The Parth. verb 
corresponding to this Sgd. form, the normal 
development of *pati-grb-ya-, is pdgyrw- 
‘receive ’, cf. MPers. pdyr(w)-, NP pabiruftan. 

(4) The ' tatsachlich existierende parthische 
Wort pasagriv, . . . (vgl. Henning, BBB, S. 98 
с 43)’ is not to be found there and does not 
occur in any published text. 

The statement that in Armenian we meet 
* einen Übergang 4 > č (wie auch в > c) in den 
iranischen Lehnworten’ would also seem to 
require substantiation. 

In the chapter on ‘literature’, there being 
only the two Parth. texts ‘ AByatkàr i Zaréran’ 
and ‘ гаш dsirik’ to go оп, much is made of 
the supposedly Parth. character of such words 
as тагт ‘olub ° in the Pahl. * Ménék i Xrat’, 
and andarz, pandnamak, and zand as names of 
literary types. 

The remaining chapters are concerned with 
historiography, religious conditions, and ‘ the 
place and circumstances of the birth of the 
Tranian saviour’, ‘The reviewer, avowedly 
ill-qualified to comment on these subjects, 
feels that by practising self-restraint he may 
perhaps earn Фе right to preach it. 


D. N. MACKENZIE 
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FRIEDRICH WILHELM : Politische Pole- 
miken im Staatslehrbuch des Kautalya. 
(Münchener Indologisehe Studien, 
Bd. 2. [vi], 158 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. DM. 20. 


When the Arthaśästra was discovered over 
fifty years ago, it was hailed as an authentic 
manual of statecraft composed by the great 
minister of Candragupta Maurya, and was 
believed accurately to reflect Mauryan condi- 
tions. Shamasastry’s translation, written before 
the First World War and still the only English 
version, was made on this assumption, and 
the translator boldly filled out the elliptical and 
obscure Sanskrit sentences, and gave an 
impression of certainty to passages the meaning 
of which is in fact thoroughly obscure. 
Doubters, however, soon appeared, and the 
authenticity of the text is now widely ques- 
tioned. But it is still usually offered to students 
in Indian high schools and colleges as the 
work of Canakya or Kautalya and the text- 
book on which the administration of the 
Mauryan Empire was based. 

It has often seemed to us that the critics 
have sometimes gone too far in their rejection 
of the Arthasüstra as an authentic Mauryan 
production. The text is certainly not wholly the 
work of Kautalya in the form in which it 
has come down to us, but much of its contents 
seems to correspond more closely to Mauryan 
conditions than to those under any other 
Indian dynasty. Moreover stylistic and other 
criteria show that itis pre-Guptan. Beyond this 
it is not right to be too dogmatic. Before 
further precision can be reached we require 
a thorough critical and comparative analysis 
of the whole text and the minute study of every 
phrase from all aspects and points of view. 
Much has been written about the Arthaéastra, 
but most of this fundamental work has yet to 
be done. 

A really valuable contribution to Arthaéastra 
studies has been made by Dr. Wilhelm in this 
monograph, which investigates one of the 
most difficult problems raised by that test— 
the real nature of the numerous citations 
attributed to earlier political theorists and 
schools of polity. The relevant passages are 
quoted in translation, and examined one by 
one in detail. They are treated in three 
sections; those referring to the opinions of 
individual teachers, those ascribed to earlier 
teachers in general (the dcéryas, wrongly 
interpreted by Shamasastry as the teacher of 
the author, referred to by the plural of respect), 
and finally those ascribed to specific schools of 
polity. 

Dr. Wilhelm concludes that most of what is. 
contained in the lists of opinions ascribed to 
earlier named teachers is the work of the 
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author himself, and is intended mainly for 
hterary effect, in order to reinforce his own 
opinions. Even the names of the teachers may 
be fictitious. Тһе citations ascribed to 
Bhàradvüja, however, seem to be in a special 
category. They are the views which the author 
opposes most strongly, and perhaps they 
represent those of one of his chief rivals. Even 
here, however, the name may be fictitious, 
since, as Dr. Wilhelm points out, the Bhárad- 
vüjas were looked on as disreputable among 
brahmans, according to several Hindu and 
Buddhist sources. The passages ascribed to 
the àcàryas are interpreted as polemics against 
various groups of teachers of polity and law, 
and not against any single group throughout or 
against the whole body of earlier teachers 
taken en masse. 

Kautalya appears as the protagonist of a 
state built firmly on the basis of legitimacy and 
sound economics, against the politicians of the 
old school, interested mainly in obtaining taxes 
and tribute at all costs. The citations of the 
doctrines of schools of political thought, 
Manavas, Barhaspatyas, Auéanasas, and 
others, have little in common with anything 
ascribed to such authors in Smrti literature. 
Yet Dr. Wilhelm suggests that these are more 
likely to be authentic quotations than those 
ascribed to individuals, since they show 
stylistic peculiarities and the relevant passages 
are not arranged in the schematic patterns of 
the individual quotations. 

In his concluding chapter the author draws 
the threads of his work together. The citations, 
especially those of the unnamed dcaryas, are 
not inconsistent with what little is known of 
the polity of the Nandas; those ascribed to 
Kautalya, on the other hand, are fairly 
consistent with what is known of the polity 
of Candragupta. Dr. Wilhelm will not commit 
himself fully, but he seems on the whole to 
favour the Mauryan origin of the Arthaéastra, 
though he gives some weight to the tradition 
preserved by Dandin that Kautalya wrote a 
text on polity in 6,000 $lokas, and suggests 
that the book as we have it may be a later 
work based on this. 

Scholars should not overlook the possibility 
of the Arthaésastra being a conflation, the work 
of a compiler drawing material, perhaps almost 
verbatim, from more than one source, working 
at a time posterior to that of the Mauryas, but 
making use of genuine Mauryan material. To 
us at any rate the severely practical instruc- 
tions on the duties of the adhyaksas in the 
second book seem the work of a thoroughly 
experienced politician, used to the administra- 
tion of a large centralized empire. On the 
other hand the polemic passages and citations 
of earlier authorities, often discussing rather 
pedantic and theoretical questions, occur 
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mainly in the later books of the text and may 
have been taken from another source. 

Only long and minute research can throw 
farther light on this and kindred problems. 
Meanwhile Dr. Wilhelm has made a most 
valuable contribution to their solution. We 
trust that he will continue with his study of 
this, in many ways the most difficult and 
obseure of ancient Indian texts, and will 
ultimately clarify the many dark passages 
which it still contains. 

A. L. BASHAM 


Наѕмокн DmurRAJLAL SANKALIA and 
others: From history to pre-history at 
Nevasa (1954-56). Ву Hasmukh 
Dhirajlal Sankalia, Shantaram Bhal- 
chandra Deo, Zainuddin Dawood 
Ansari, Sophie Ehrhardt. (Depart- 
ment of Archaeology and Ancient 
Indian History, Deccan College, Uni- 
versity of Poona. Publication No. 1.) 
xxxv, 549 pp., front. Poona: Deccan 
College Postgraduate & Research 
Institute, 1960. Rs. 60. 


The increasing interest of archaeological 
excavations in India is not always reflected by 
a greater excellence of reporting, but the 
present volume, which in most ways follows 
the patterns of the earlier Excavations at 
Maheshwar and Navdatoli (reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxiu, 1, 1960, 156—7), is so crammed with 
interesting material that it almost defies 
short description. Indeed if we have any 
single criticism to raise it is that in this great 
mass of factual information it may prove hard 
for the novice and the uninitiated to see the 
wood for the trees. As time goes by it is, we 
suggest, going to become increasingly necessary 
to select and to excise redundant rapportage, 
and we suggest that the present volume 
requires attention of this kind if it is to be 
made easy of access. However, the informa- 
tion is here for those who can discover 16 and 
it is very rich: such reports increase enor- 
mously our knowledge of the life and culture of 
the various periods they inolude and indicate 
the great potentialities of this aspect of 
archaeology in India. The present volume is 
very fully illustrated, with over 200 pages of 
figures, both in line and photograph. 

The report begins with an account of the 
finds of Early and Middle Palaeolithic tools in 
the lower cemented gravels and overlying 
loosely cemented gravels of the Pravara river 
in the neighbourhood of Nevasa. As at 
Maheshwar this really forms a separate part 
of the story which scarcely concerns the 
Nevasa settlement itself. This®ettlement was 
first made during the Chalcolithic period and 
bas been extensively excavated. Notable are 
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a series of infant urn burials, the painted 
pottery, and the stone industries. A Carbon-14 
date from the uppermost layer of the Chalco- 
lithio provides a date of 3106 + 122 before 
present. Thereafter the site seems to have 
been abandoned for a time and the next period 
of occupation revealed (period IV) is early 
historie, including rare fragments of N.B.P. 
and quantities of black-and-red ware. Asso- 
ciated coins of Siri-Saátavàhana lead the 
excavators to date this period from the first 
half of the second century s.c. Period V 
follows, bringmg characteristic products of 
the opening of the Christian era, including 
fragments of red polished ware and of imported 
amphorae, and coins of the later Sátayühanas. 
The site then seems to have been again 
abandoned until Muslim times when it was 
reoceupied in the  fourteenth-eighteenth 
centuries. 

Among the features of special interest at 
Nevasa during the Chalcolithic period were 
the presence of ground stone axes and of four 
small ‘factories’ including hammerstones, 
anvils, and celts. All these artifacts compare 
typologically with those of Raichur and 
Bellary: the identification of the tools in 
the factories is particularly valuable as it 
confirms earlier hypotheses concerning their 
functions. Among the pottery of the penod 
the Jorwe ware is dominant, but grey ware 
sometimes with post-firing ochre paint also 
occurs. The range of forms of the pottery 
includes spouted vessels and carinated pots 
reminiscent of the Upper Neolithic levels of 
Piklihal. Many beads are reported, and в 
small number of objects of copper. There is a 
suggestion of a system of stone weights. The 
urn burials contained mamly infant skeletal 
materials and these have been studied in some 
detail. It is unfortunate that more adult 
skeletons were not available. 

Of the early historic periods IV and V there 
is also much which deserves mention. 283 
coins were discovered, but sadly few came 
from layers which gave them any great signifi- 
cance for dating. The early coins of Siri- 
Sütavühana and Siri-Satakani are particularly 
interesting; a group of the former deriving 
from period IV. The identification of this ruler 
remains rather mysterious: some of his coins 
are of lead, and we have doubts as to whether 
they can be as early as the second century в.о. 
The coinage of Gautamiputra and of later 
Satavahana rulers is found in period V. From 
the same period comes a group of moulded 
terra-cotta figurines. Another exciting discus- 
sion is of the distinctive rotary querns found 
in periods IV and V, and of the legged querns 
occurring in th® top levels of period IV and in 
period V. Finally a group of appendixes detail 
the animal and floral remains. The examina- 
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tion of burnt grain samples is most interesting, 
and there is a full study of the shells found. 

Altogether this is a formidable addition to 
our knowledge of ancient Maharastra, and 
the excavators are to be congratulated. 


Е. В. ALLCHIN 


Anman Hasan Dani: Prehistory and 
protohistory of eastern India, with a 
detailed account of the neolithic cultures 
in mainland South East Asia. хіі, 
248 pp., 56 plates, 8 maps. Calcutta : 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1960. Rs. 25. 
(Obtainable from Probsthain. 45s.) 


This is an unusual book, bringing a new 
approach to an old problem; it is also an 
exciting and important book, reaching 
important conclusions; and finally it is a 
disappointing book. Among archaeologists the 
bent neck and downoast eye are symptomatic 
of the way they look to the earth, often being 
so earth-bound that their writings record the 
study of areas of no more than 500 sq. ft., 
rather than even single sites treated as wholes, 
as geographical and historical phenomena. 
Dr. Dani cannot be accused of such narrowness. 
Not content with the field of eastern India, 
itself an area of some 500,000 square miles, he 
leaves it after a mere 100 pages to make & 
flying conspectus of South East Asia. This 
conspectus one suspects was originally intended 
as an appendix, but somehow it ‘moved 
forward and expanded ° until it became rather 
more than half the book. 

To assess the results of this survey and the 
methods it employs, we shall summarize its 
scope and contents. It falls into two halves, 
ch. i-v dealing with India and ch. vi {equal to 
the first five) with South East Asia. Ch. i is 
a brief geographical introduction which brings 
out the great interest a study of the various 
alluvia of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
valleys could provide. Ch. ii summarizes the 
evidence for the palaeolithio archaeology of 
the area. It is admittedly thin, comprising 
chiefly the published results of the Calcutta 
University studies at Mayurbhanj in Orissa, 
together with the sporadic surface finds of 
earlier workers. As the author has not 
(apparently) had access to the collections 
themselves he necessarily relies upon the 
published accounts. The method to be followed 
in the subsequent chapters now appears for 
the first time. The author attempts on the 
basis of the published accounts and their 
already limited illustrations to make his own 
typology. He finds that the published typology 
based upon the inferred function of the tools 
is ‘іл this context hardly creditable ° and goes 
on to make his own. There follows a catalogue 
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of selected pieces accompanying three plates, 
containing even less adequate sketches of the 
original illustrations. Such a typology and 
such second-hand illustrations must necessarily 
be largely theoretical. Ch. iii follows а similar 
pattern in discussing the microlithic industry 
of eastern India. Here the material is rather 
more extensive and the analysis of Anderson 
and Lal’s sites, although adding little to the 
published accounts, is of interest. The accom- 
panying plates are marred by not being drawn 
to scale: a hindrance hardly overcome by the 
recording of the size of several specimens in the 
catalogue. 

Ch. iv is perhaps the most original and 
useful in the book. It deals with the neolithic 
cultures of Assam and (in an appendix) 
Yunnan. Whether these congeries of surface 
finds of stone axes really deserve to be called 
‘cultures’ is at best doubtful. The analysis 
is based not only upon the scattered references 
but upon a study of collections in the British 
Museum and other museums. It shows 
convincingly that there are six zones from 
which the finds derive. The illustrations to this 
chapter are almost all to scale and more useful 
than their predecessors. The discussion of the 
characteristic ground stone hoes of Assam (or 
as Dr. Dani calls them ‘facetted tools’) is 
clear and valuable. These tools are finished by 
a grinding technique which is fundamentally 
different from the primary bifacial grinding of 
the typical stone axes of peninsular India, but 
which is found commonly throughout South 
East Asia and—we may add—the islands as 
far as New Zealand. To object to the name 
adze for these asymmetrically ground tools 
seems rather academic: at least the grinding 
is what is generally known as adze grinding. 
The tracing of certain types of tool to Yunnan 
is of great interest, for they appear as rare 
finds in India, often probably actual imports 
from that direction. Also the discussion of the 
shouldered hoes (or as the author has it 
‘shouldered tools’) is valuable. There are 
some strange statements. For instance the 
term ‘ rounded butt axe ’ is almost meaningless 
when it is applied to examples with flat and 
square butts (as in pl. 10, No. 42, or again in 
pl. 19, Nos. 8 and 9). Our main criticism is that 
better illustrations would have permitted the 
reduction of the lengthy verbal descriptions of 
the catalogues. Ch. v deals with the neolithic 
cultures of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. The 
word ‘ culture ' is slightly more at home in this 
context as there are at least sites which pro- 
duce pottery (none illustrated), and there 
seems to be also evidence for a typical (in 
the Indian and Middle Eastern contexts) 
Neolithic/Chalcolithic blade industry, although 
Dr. Dani does not distinguish such an industry 
from those he has already described as micro- 
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lithic. The ground stone tools axe the most 
plentiful evidence so far to hand. Here the 
author identifies two stages: the first, 
and probably earlier, contains axes of 
peculiarly Indian forms, and the second 
contains an admixture of eastern (Assamese 
and South East Asian) forms. From this Dr. 
Dani reaches what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant postulate of the book, namely that the 
Indian types derive from India and the west, 
rather than from the east. This view, with 
which I agree, is still surprisingly difficult to 
substantiate and several writers, including 
Eugene Worman and Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
have rejected it. But seen in the light of Dr. 
Dani's argument, and more particularly of his 
final conclusion when he has considered the 
South East Asian evidence, it is necessary and 
logical. Another conclusion of some interest 
is that the shouldered hoes, which in India 
outside Assam and Bengal can almost be 
counted on one hand, are in most cases from 
clearly ‘late ’ contexts. 

With ch. vi begins the lengthy excursus into 
the neolithic cultures of mainland South East 
Asia. This chapter is divided geographically 
into sections. The first area taken up is the 
old Indo-China. The author summarizes the 
extensive work of Colani, Mansuy, and others 
upon the Hoabinhian, Bacsonian, and Samrong 
Sen cultures. The method followed is similar 
to that of the earlier chapters, with brief 
introductions and summaries to catalogues of 
sites and typological analyses. The illustra- 
tions are copied from the ‘very imperfect ° 
plates of the original French publications. 
While the mere collecting and summarizing 
of these excavations is valuable, particularly 
for India and Pakistan where the original 
publications are almost unobtainable, the 
author’s strictures upon the excavators for 
‘failing to arrive at usual stratification’ are 
exasperating. Generally it seems that the 
methods employed were of excavation by spits 
or levels of given absolute depth. Dr. Dani has 
evidently not done any field-work on these 
sites and can scarcely judge what techniques 
were required. The all too common assump- 
tion that any site, whatever and wherever, 
should yield up its secrets with the ordered 
precision of a Romano-British villa must be 
objected to. We have ourselves observed 
several caves in India where all trace of any 
* usual stratification is absent. In such cases 
the only scientific method available is to 
excavate by spits. The upshot of this lengthy 
section is a new proposition of the relationships 
between the three cultures. The next sections 
deal with Siam, where Sarasin made excava- 
tions many years ago, Malay@, and Burma. 
This leads us back to eastern India and the 
conclusion of the book. 
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We have already touched upon some of the 
main conclusions reached. The palaeolithie 
and microlithic industries of Bihar, Bengal, 
and Orissa are more nearly related to those of 
India than to anything known from farther 
east. The Neolithic of Assam shows typically 
eastern affinities, while that of Bihar ‘and 
Bengal has a dual personality, one aspect being 
typically Indian. Some of the conclusions from 
the South East Asian sections also have a 
bearing upon Indian problems, as for example 
that concerning the origin of the shouldered 
tools. These show evidence of manufacture 
with a wire saw and appear to be derived from 
metal (bronze) prototypes. Such prototypes 
at present appear ultimately to spring from the 
Anyang culture and its subsequent southern 
infiltrations. Similarly we accept the important 
observation of the derivation of the faceted 
tool types. 

Our regret is that such interesting and 
important questions should have been so 
summarily treated. It 18 right to draw atten- 
tion to the main bodies of evidence available, 
but surely the study should have gone farther. 
This is not really one book, but the halves of 
two. The first, on eastern India, deserves more 
careful and minute treatment and much 
fuller illustration. The second, a flying survey 
of mainland South East Asia, would obviously 
benefit from even wider treatment, embracing 
the islands. If we feel that the author has done 
disservice to his excellent conclusions, with 
which we so largely agree, it is because he has 
taken so little trouble to give his argument 
proper statement. In short, while this volume 
served very well as a thesis, it would have 
been wise for the author to have revised 
considerably before committing himself to 
print. 

F. R. ALLCHIN 


A. C. GRAHAM (tr.): The book of Lieh- 
izü : a new translation. (The Wisdom 
of the East.) xi, 183 pp. London: 
John Murray, [1961]. 12s. 6d. 


Among the three major classics of Taoism— 
the Tao-te-ching, the Chuang-izü, and the 
Lieh-tzü—the last-named, because of the 
relative straightforwardness of its style and 
the liveliness of its stories, is not only very 
entertaining but by far the easiest of the three 
works to understand. Thus Dr. Graham is 
quite justified in recommending it to 
Westerners as ‘ perhaps the best introduction 
to this strange and elusive philosophy of life ’. 
How strange, then, that whereas innumerable 
translations ofthe Z'ao-te-ching and several 
translations of the Chuang-tzá have long been 
available, the present book should be the first 
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complete translation of the Lieh-tzi to appear 
in Enghsh, almost half a century after the 
partial versions of A. Forke and Lionel Giles 
were published (both originally in 1912) in the 
* Wisdom of the East’ series. 

Dr. Graham is to be commended not only 
for the completeness of his translation, but 
more especially for having made it into a truly 
outstanding addition to our literature on 
Chinese philosophy. Like his predecessors 
(especially Giles), though to a greater degree, 
he has the happy facility of being able to 
translate classical Chinese into accurate and 
idiomatic modern English. Where he really 
surpasses them, however, is in his much keener 
philosophical understanding. This appears, 
for example, in his renditions of various 
Chinese technical terms, such as ‘ Something ’ 
and ‘ Nothing ' for the troublesome yu and wu 
(usually ‘ Being’ and ' Non-being*), ‘ doing 
nothing for wu-wei (usually ‘ non-activity °), 
or ‘Primal Simplicity’ for tai yi (‘great 
Principle of Change’ in Giles). The transla- 
tion’s value, furthermore, is greatly enhanced. 
by the very perceptive disoussion of Taoism in 
the introduction, the briefer comments that 
introduce each chapter, and the explanatory 
footnotes in the text itself. Dr. Graham’s 
book, in short, apart from its inexplicable lack 
of an index, is a model of how a Chinese 
philosopher ought to be presented to a non- 
specialist public. 

For the specialist, on the other hand, the 
very fact that it is intended to appeal to the 
general public, and therefore deliberately 
shuns most of the usual scholarly apparatus 
(including Chinese characters), necessarily 
exposes it to certain criticism. Granted, for 
example, that the Ineh-tzi text is more 
straightforward than some others, and that an 
excellent compendium of its Chinese com- 
mentaries is available in Yang Po-chün's 
Lieh-tzü chi-shih (Shanghai, 1958), it is still 
not enough to tell the scholar, as Dr. Graham 
does his readers, that ‘most of the variants 
and emendations used in the translation are 
conveniently assembled ' 1n Yang's svudy, and 
to follow this statement with а mere single 
page of additional emendations. 

Upon examining how Dr. Graham achieves 
his smoothly reading translation, we find, not 
surprisingly, that he, like many others, resorts 
occasionally to paraphrase or to the insertion 
of additional words and phrases (not indicated 
as such by the uso of parentheses), so as to 
iron out what would otherwise read awkwardly 
or unclearly in English. In a work for the 
general public, such a procedure is of course 
entirely legitimate, provided there is no real 
doubt as to the correct meaning of the original. 
On p. 96, for example (near the beginning of 
ch. v), Dr. Graham renders the Chinese 
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phrase, f 7% JH Hi, as: ‘ Countries like 
the Middle Kingdom’. This is certainly 
simpler and better than the clumsy literalism, 
* (Countries) like Ch‘i-chou’, to be followed by 
a footnote explaining that Ch'i-chou is equiva- 
lent to ‘ Middle Kingdom ’. 

Doubts arise, however, as soon as the pro- 
cedure is applied to passages that are ambig- 
uous or obscure. A few lines farther down on 
the same page, for example, there is a passage 
for which the Chinese text reads: fr K JJy 


We ehh & Bw ЖЛ 
me X Hh mp Hh th ik 85 
S Жой th dk HE Es. 

Dr. Graham’s rendition of this reads : 


* Therefore everything contains something 
smaller, and is contained in something 
larger, without bound or limit. Heaven and 
earth contain the myriad things, and are 
contained in the same way by something 
else, whioh contains both the myriad things 
and heaven and earth, and is therefore 
unbounded and limitless.’ 


Though space precludes a discussion here of 
the several possible interpretations of this 
interesting passage, the following is an 
attempt to translate it literally, while yet 
indicating a particular interpretation by means 
of parenthetical additions : 


‘Therefore the containing of one another 
by the great and the small is endless [as to 
number] and limitless [as to space]. The 
containing of the myriad things [by some- 
thing greater than themselves] is like the 
containing of heaven and earth [by yet 
again something greater]. The myriad 
things being thus contained, there is there- 
fore no end [as to number]. Heaven and 
earth being thus contained, there is therefore 
no limit [as to space].’ 


While Dr. Graham’s paraphrase may quite 
conceivably express the essential meaning of 
the original, it is nonetheless а paraphrase and 
as such requires to be justified by means of 
a textual analysis for which the plan of his 
book, unfortunately, does not provide. 

In making these remarks, it is not my 
thought to criticize Dr. Graham for adhering 
to the limitations imposed by this plan, but 
merely to indicate the difficulties involved in 
simultaneously trying to satisfy the general 
reader and the specialist in a single publication. 
Ideally, the translation of an ancient Chinese 
text (especially one as abstruse, say, as the 
Chuang-izü) requires a twofold process: first, 
the publication for specialists of a detailed 
textual analysis and a resulting literal transla- 
tion; secondly, the publication for general 
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readers of a final polished translation, based 
upon, but avoiding the technicalities of, the 
earlier literal version. 

As to the dating of the Lieh-tzü, it is the 
belief of Dr. Graham, in common with ‘most 
Chinese scholars but contrary to prevailing 
Western opinion, that it was written around 
the year A.D. 300 rather than in the third 
century B.c. We may look forward with keen 
anticipation to his promised study on this 
subject, as well as to whatever other writings 
and translations may in future come from his 
pen. 

DERK BODDE 


E. 2ӧвснев: The Buddhist conquest of 
China: the spread and adaptation of 
Buddhism in early medieval China. 

' (Sinica Leidensia, Vol. xt) 2 vols.: 
xii, 320 pp.; [v], 321-468 pp. 
Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1959. Guilders 58. 


This book is a landmark in the study of early 
Chinese Buddhism (from the middle of the 
first century to the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D.). The author traces the germina- 
tion and growth of Buddhism in China against. 
the background of Chinese economic and. 
political conditions. He presents this difficult: 
phase of Chinese history in a most lucid and. 
readable manner, thus providing the general. 
reader with sufficient * background knowledge * 
to follow the rather intricate intellectual 
development of the period. He shows step by 
step how the Buddhist doctrine, after amalga— 
mating with native Taoist-Confucian concepts, 
emerged as & dominating influence in the 
intellectual life of medieval China. 

It has long been felt that this important 
phase of Chinese thought should be examined. 
more closely. Unfortunately source material 
in European languages concerning the period. 
is scarce and scattered. Unless the worker im 
this field has had wide and long experience irr 
reading Chinese texts in the literary style, the 
classic work on early Buddhism in China and 
its rapprochement with Taoism by T'ang 
Yung-tung (Han Wei Liang-Chin Nan-pei- 
ch‘ao fo-chiao shih) would almost be inaccessible 
to him. Even if he were able to understand а]. 
that T'ang says, the exact meanings of the 
many quotations therein offer real difficulties 
In the same way users of Japanese sources or 
the subject may fail to obtain help from their 
authors with regard to the exact meanings o- 
passages quoted, as it is usually taken for 
granted that the users already know them oz 
ought to know them. Dr. Zürcher provide. 
English translations for th® most relevan- 
passages in his appendixes so that both th» 
general reader and the specialist may benefit- 
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and the latter can refer to the original passages 
if he is not satisfied with some of the 
interpretations. 

Furthermore, far from limiting himself to 
giving easy access to the information provided 
in T'ang Yung-t‘ung’s work, Dr. Zürcher goes 
well beyond it since he has included references 
to the latest studies in this field. Incidentally 
there is a minor error concerning Ts'ao Chih’s 
title: ‘King of Ch'en-ssu' on p. 56 should 
read ‘ King Ssu of Ch'en °’, as Ssu is his post- 
humous title and only ‘ Ch'en ' is a place-name. 

This book, with its copious notes, biblio- 
graphy, and indexes of Chinese names and 
terms and also names and terms in other 
languages, may well be considered as the 
Western standard work for early Buddhism in 
China and the author is to be congratulated 
on his achievement. 

К. P. К. WHITAKER 


Ахоб Kös Z f Æ Æ: Ganjin 
Daiwashé den no kenkyü 88 JA kK ЯП 


Ek ff © ЮЕ 3e. 380, 14 pp., 53 + 37 
plates. Тӧкуб:  Heibonsha, 1960. 
¥ 2800. 


The Chinese monk Ganjin, who must be 
familiar to many readers not primarily 
interested in the Far East as the subject of one 
of the most impressive of all Japanese portrait 
sculptures, has been the subject of many 
previous studies. Not only was he of great 
importance in the development of Buddhism 
during the Nara period owing to his introduc- 
tion of formal ordination procedures (kat dan) 
and of vinaya teaching, but the story of his 
tribulations in attempting to reach Japan, 
in which he succeeded only at the sixth 
attempt, has an obvious and more personal 
appeal. Professor Ando of Waseda University 
has now written what seems likely to be a 
definitive account of Ganjin’s life up to his 
final arrival on the coast of Satsuma in 753. 

The general outline of this story is already 
well known. The author’s contribution lies in 
the extremely detailed and carefully docu- 
mented commentary. This is particularly 
strong in topographical matters. The author 
seems to have devoted much of his time during 
two long periods in China to tracing the topo- 
graphy of places which Ganjin visited. 
Unfortunately much of his material was lost 
during the war, and the author seems to have 
been dogged with ill-luck almost as much as 
was his subject. The result, however, is most 
impressive, and as it is well-indexed, the book 
will be of great use to any scholar interested in 
southern China, especially the Yang-chou area, 
Ling-nan, and Hai-nan, during the T'ang. 
Most of this material is scattered through the 
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footnotes, but on Yang-chou there is a 60-page 
appendix illustrated profusely with maps and 
plans, which is a model of how detailed local 
topography can be studied in Chinese sources. 
Of course it is impossible to settle many points 
finally—the author is at pains to draw atten- 
tion to what are only conjectural identifica- 
tions—but I have found only one single 
serious error, when (map, first plate 30) the 
author makes Ganjin travel from Yang-chou 
to Ch‘ang-an up the modern Grand Canal 
instead of the T'ang period Pien-ho Tk ji] 
which followed a quite different course. 

In addition to topographical information 
and rich material on many of the great T'ang 
monasteries, the book throws much incidental 
light on contemporary Chinese life, just as 
does Ennin’s ‘Diary’ in the next century. 
I quote a few examples at random. 

Firstly, the very cosmopolitan milieu in 
which Ganjin and his fellow monks moved. 
Besides the Japanese envoys who came to 
invite him to their country, the Indian and 
Tranian monks whom we would expect, and 
the ubiquitous Koreans whose role Reisohauer 
has shown so clearly, among the disciples who 
eventually accompanied Ganjin to Japan were 
two from South East Asia, one from Champa, 
and the other from K‘un-lun. During his stay 
in Canton the account of his travels Téseiden 
Ht {E [Hl says that ‘ anchored in the river 


were innumerable ships (po AA) from Po-lo- 


men JE # PY, Po-ssu JE Jr (Persia), and 
K‘un-lun, with spices and precious goods 
heaped high as mountains . . . while people 
from Ceylon, the Persian Gulf (Ta-shih 
K F), Ku-t'ang y FHF (?), and the White 
Man (presumably from Szechuan), and Red 
Man peoples (Ch'ih Man jf # who Professor 
Andó suggests were probably from Ch‘ih-t‘u 
in Malaya) come and go and reside. There are 
very many nationalities among them...’. 
When shortly before this Ganji, on his fifth 
attempt to reach Japan, had been blown 
ashore on Hainan he was protected by a local 
sub-prefect from a powerful half-Chinese, half- 
aboriginal, Ling-nan clan, the Feng ДБ (on 
whose local position Professor Andó has some 
fascinating remarks, which throw new light on 
the process of sinicization of Ling-nan). This 
official, we are blandly informed, sent them on 
to а relative, a leading local chieftain with 
whom Ganjin stayed for three days. This 
relative made it a practice to capture two or 
three Persian ships. every year, stealing the 
goods and enslaving their crews. These slaves 
he had settled in an area three days’ journey 
from north to south and five from east to west 
in a large number of villages. Beside foreign 
merchants and slaves, Ganjin also encountered 
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one of the many Iranian (hu $H) itinerant 
doctora, who attempted unsuccessfully to save 
his sight when he developed cataract. 

Secondly, I would like to consider the 
preparations for the second voyage, which set 
off from Yang-chou. First of all Ganjin bought 
& warship from the Governor of Ling-nan for 
80 strings of cash. The Governor concerned 
seems to have been very free and easy with 
official property, and was later summarily 
executed for his malpractices. How he came 
to have a warship for sale at Yang-chou is not 
clear, but presumably—since communication 
with Canton went mainly by sea—the ship 
had either taken a cargo of tax or tribute to 
Yang-chou where such goods were transhipped 
onto the canal, or had convoyed cargo ships 
up the Chekiang coast which in Hsüan-tsung's 
reign was infested with pirates. Ganjin also 
hired a crew of 18 men, and shipped on board. 
in addition to his 17 monks no less than 85 
assorted artisans—painters, jade-carvers, en- 
gravers, stone-carvers, etc. It is an interesting 
subject for speculation just how such people 
were collected. Were skilled artisans willing 
to take the risk of leaving the most prosperous 
city in China for an unknown and (to their 
imagination at least) barbarous country ? Or 
were they slaves or monastic dependents ? To 
feed this large ship's company the Téseiden 
tells us Ganjin had taken on board a very large 
quantity of rice (which the author identifies 
convincingly with an early ripening variety), 
with more than a ton of flour, and several 
cartloads of the baked and steamed biscuits 
and bread—nien-t‘ou Fa. УҢ, hu-ping HH Bit. 
cheng-ping FE ff. po-ping TE PF, eto. 
which are so often mentioned in T'ang and 
Sung sources. These would keep for upwards 
of one month, and formed the equivalent of 
ship’s biscuit. They also took on a very large 
amount of fermented bean paste, tien-ku 
Ht Hk—apparently something like Japanese 
miso. This throws some light on the widespread. 
assumption that in the eighth century flour 
products were a common staple food only 
in the north, and that even there the use of 
boiled rice as the staple food was becoming 
more common. 

Another curious item in the cargo was an 
enormous amount of copper cash, no less than 
25,000,000 of them. Some of it is called 
izu-pien-ch'ien $2 3% Ф, a term for the old 
wu-shw Ti. y coins which had been officially 
withdrawn, but the rest was copper coin, 
ch'ing-ch'ien FR GF, or official coin, cheng-Iu 
chien JE $8 $9. Yang-chou was a very 
important centre of copper-metallurgy at this 
period, specializing in the production of fine- 
quality mirrors, etc. It was also a centre both 
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of official minting and of large-scale counter- 
feiting. Nevertheless, one wonders how a 
foreign mission came into possession of such 
a vast quantity of coin—which would have 
weighed more than 70 tons. Whatever the 
answer, there was clearly some substance in 
the complaints, common during middle and 
late T'ang times, that money was being taken 
out of the country on a large scale. 

The book abounds with interesting details 
of this sort, and the reader will gain from it 
a far more vivid picture of T'ang China in all 
its infinite variety than from any number of 
dogmatic treatises on class-structure and 
formal economic history. In this background, 
too, the subject himself takes on new dimen- 
sions. Shrewd, tough, and infinitely deter- 
mined in the face of official opposition, 
shipwreck, the loss of his sight, and a decade 
of gruelling journeys in the wildest and least 
healthy regions of the empire, Ganjin takes on 
something of the heroic character of the great 
pilgrims like Hsuan-tsang. 


D. С. TWITCHETT 


Taca Axre0RÓ Z # $k E Вр: Sofu 
no kenkyü (Shiryohen) $ Ht O RF 92 : 
в Kb. (Toyo Bunko Ronso, 45.) 
2, 3, 890, 3 pp., 17 plates. Tokyo. 
Tóyo Bunko, 1960. X 3000. 


Recently a number of scholars in the United 
States and Japan have begun to exploit the 
sociological and historical data contained in 
the Chinese clan genealogies and family 
histories. Pioneer studies of genealogies were 
published by Makino Tatsumi Hy Ef SE 
before the war, but only recently have the 
writings of Professor Ping-ti Ho on social 
mobility and population, and of Mrs. Hui-chen 
Wang Liu on the analysis of clan rules demon- 
strated what rich material these works may be 
made to yield. Of course their contents are 
limited, and the passages of unique importance 
are hidden in hundreds of pages of dreary and 
repetitive detail. Nevertheless they are an 
enormous untapped resource of detailed 
information—partieularly biographical data— 
for the historian, sociologist, and legal his- 
torian alike. 

In view of their importance it is astonishing 
that no general study of genealogical writings 
has ever appeared, and no comprehensive 
bibliography of them compiled. Chinese 
scholars looked upon them as private docu- 
ments, and in view of the current laek of 
interest among historians in, China in the 
analysis of ‘ feudal’ family institutions, which 
are considered adequately described and 
condemned by this single epithet, it is unlikely 
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that anything wil be done in China. Fortu- 
nately, however, in the pre-war period two 
institutions—the Toyo Bunko and Columbia 
University—had the foresight to collect them 
systematically, and their collections, totalling 
818 and 926 items respectively are now by far 
the largest in existence. Other Japanese 
institutions also built up considerable collec- 
tions—the Tóhó Gakuin (now the Téyd-bunka 
Kenkyüjo) and the defunct Shina Bunko and 
Téa Kenkyüjo whose holdings now form part 
of the National Diet Library. 

Working on the basis of these and other 
minor Japanese collections Professor Taga of 
Chüo University, whose name is already 
familiar to Western scholars as the author of 
a study of educational institutions in T'ang 
times! has now produced a general study of 
genealogies which will be of great value to all 
scholars working in the field of social studies. 

His book is divided into three distinct 
sections, The first is & brief, scholarly, and 
well-annotated introduction dealing in a 
„straightforward. and matter-of-fact style with 
general problems such as the purposes for 
which the various categories of genealogy and. 
family history were compiled, their importance 
to the clan organization, and their contents. 
He then gives an extremely interesting account, 
made more vivid by a large number of excellent 
plates showing examples from the Toyo Bunko, 
Diet Library, and private collections, of the 
principles on which they were compiled, and 
the organization of editorial work, the constant 
revision needed to keep the works up-to-date, 
and of the styles of printing used. 

He then gives a chronological chart showing 
the printing dates of some 1,200 examples in 
Japanese collections, which confirms the 
general impression that the peak period of 
genealogical writing was the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. While not disputing 
Professor Taga’s general conclusion, І feel 
slightly uneasy about these statistics. Genea- 
logies, which defined each individual's position 
in the framework of the clan’s ritual relatjon- 
ships, had to be constantly revised. An out- 
of-date genealogy was as useless as an 
out-of-date Who's who. Professor Taga 
himself shows (p. 57) that these revisions were 
made at intervals of 30 years on the average, 
and in many cases much more frequently. 
The extent of the revision was not normally 
very great, and frequently consisted of little 
more than noting deaths, births, and marriages 
of members. The older parts of the work 
would normally be unchanged, new blocks or 
new pages being made to bring the work up 
to date. Hencg a nineteenth century print, 
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which is listed as such by the author, very 
often had a long line of forebears stretching 
right back into Ming times. For example the 
Fan-shih chia-sheng 35, Y; % He. No. 478 
in the list on p. 121, а well-known work which 
has been the subject of studies by Professor 
Makino Tatsumi and myself, preserves prefaces 
not only of its publication date 1745, but from 
various earlier editions in 1576-7, 1621, 1643, 
and on internal textual evidence the book 
itself, while still retaining the publication date 
1745 on the title page, had undergone further 
revision in 1747 and 1758. It is furthermore 
itself the predecessor of the editions of 1850 
(No. 479) and of 1870 (No. 480) which receive 
attention as separate items. The approach to 
the peak of the graph of production in the 
mid-nineteenth century on the graphs on p. 59 
and p. 60 should then be far more gradual, 
since much earlier production is concealed in 
the large nineteenth century totals. 

We need have no such reservations regarding 
the section which follows in which the author 
analyses the genealogies according to their 
place of origin. On p. 62 he has compiled a 
map which shows with startling clarity what 
Mrs. Hui-chen Wang Liu has already pointed 
out, that the genealogy, like the developed 
clan rules of conduct, was a very localized 
genre. ОҒ the 1,228 items analysed by 
Professor Taga, two-thirds came from the two 
provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang, and well 
over three-quarters from the lower Yangtse 
valley. This reflects to some extent the 
circumstances under which the collections 
were built up—there is for instance a significant 
difference between the Toyó Bunko collection, 
with comparatively large numbers of northern 
examples, and that of the Toyd-bunka 
Kenkyüjo with many examples from south 
China—and it is a pity that the author made 
no similar analysis of the items in the Columbia 
University collection. But the evidence that 
the production of such genealogies was highly 
localized is overwhelming, and this in itself 
imposes a very important limitation upon the 
general conclusions which may be drawn from 
this type of material. 

The second main section will provide a very 
important and much needed research guide. 
It is & very well-arranged bibliography of all 
the genealogies in the following Japanese 
collections: (the figures give the number of 
items) Toyo Bunko (818), Diet Library (439), 
Toyó-bunka Kenkyüjo (237), Jimbun-kagaku 
Kenkyüjo (5), Naikaku Bunko (3), Tokyo 
Kyóiku Daigaku (6), Seikado Bunko (1), Keió 
Daigaku (1) and the personal collection of 
Makino Tatsumi (18). The items are listed 
first according to the surname of the clan, 


-then according to their places of origin, date 
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of publication, the collections containing them, 
and lastly according to the full title of 
the book. This exhaustive bibliography 
(pp. 69-323) is followed by lists of the holdings 
of the following Chinese and American 
libraries, giving cross references where possible 
to copies in Japanese libraries (pp. 324—453) : 
Pei-ching T‘u-shu-kuan (353), Chung-kuo 
R'o-hsüeh Yüan T‘u-shu-kuan (21), Nan-ching 
'T'u-shu-kuan (43), Kuang-chou Chung-shan 


'Ta-hsüeh T'u-shu-kuan (60), Shang-hai T“u- ° 


shu-kuan (6), Kuo-li Chung-ying T'u-shu-kuan 
(8, Shan-bsi Kung-li T‘u-shu-kuan (10), 
Columbia University (926), and the Harvard- 
Yenching Library (7). These lists are not so 
conveniently oross-indexed as those of Japa- 
nese collections, and if the reader wishes to 
make sure of the existence or whereabouts of 
any particular book he will have to consult 
the general Japanese list and then each of the 
lists of libraries in China and America in turn. 
But it would be ungrateful to complain about 
this minor inconvenience when we are pre- 
sented with such a splendid bibliography. An 
appendix (pp. 888-90) gives an extract of a 
large number of items—many in MS— 
included in the 1959 index to the rare books 
in the Peking library. There are further 
bibliographies of surprisingly rich collections 
of Korean (292), Vietnamese (247), and 
Ryükyüan (206) genealogies (pp. 453-97). 

The third section of the book is a very large 
collection of source materials extracted from 
Chinese genealogies in Japanese collections. 
It is divided into five parts. The first reprints 
46 series of rules for the administration of clan 
charities and trust estates (I-chuang 3% HE, 
etc.) followed by 13 sets of rules concerning 
the education of junior clan members 
(pp. 498-596). The second part contains 94 
series of clan rules of conduct (chia-hsüm 
KE Hl, chia-fan Z (fü, etc.) (рр. 697-675) ; 
the third 118 series of rules on the control of 
clan members (chia-kuet Z Hi, chia-yueh 
FR #4), ete.) (pp. 076—783), the fourth 34 series 
of rules concerning clan ritual and sacrificial 
observances (pp. 784-838). These materials 
are conveniently arranged in chronological 
order of composition. The fifth and last part 
contains rules of compilation (fan-li FL, Bij, 
etc.) and lists of instructions and exhortations 
to the compilers of genealogies (pp. 839-87), 
which throw much light on the objects and 
ideals of their editors. The extremely rich 
materials collected conveniently together in 
this last part of the book will provide a very 
important body of source-material to Western 
acholars working on Chinese social organization 
who do not have access to the original 
genealogies. 
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The book must represent a tremendous 
expenditure of labour and time, for which we 
are deeply indebted to the author. It is alsc 
fortunate that the Japanese Ministry of 
Education and the Harvard-Yenohing Insti- 
tute have subsidized the publication of this 
handsomely produced volume at a price whick 
scholars will be able to afford. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


Wu Surm-cgaga: On the Red chamber 
dream : a critical study of two annotated 
manuscripts of the xviuth century 
xxv, 391 pp., front., plate. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961. 63s. 


Mr. Wu Shih-ch'ang's treatise is of the 
greatest importance for Hung-low meng 
studies. It covers a wide field, dealing witk 
most of the problems which at one time or 
another have been the subject of scholarly 
dispute, and proposing solutions to a number 
of them. The point of departure of the 
treatise—reflected in its sub-title—is a close 
study of the early annotated manuscripts 
and in this respect it is also a very timely 
work, for it is some years now since thc 
necessary tools for this task were made generallv 
available (in particular, the photographi 
reproduction of the 78-chapter manuscript 
the Chih-yen Chai ch'ung-p'ing Shih-t'ou ch 

H Hl Xt E SPOT: UH ÊU, published ix 
1955, and the collected annotations of all five 
annotated manuscripts, the Chih-yen Cha 
Hung-low meng chi-p'ing Ht i BE AL ЖЕ 
BS it Ер edited by Yü P'ing-po fiy 28 fi 
published in 1954). Nevertheless, it is shee- 
bad luck for the author that the reproductior. 
of the other important manuscript—the опе ir. 
the possession of Dr. Hu Shih—should appea- 
just a little too late for his consideration. (This 
is the Ch‘ien-lung chia-hst Chih-yen Chae 
ch'ung-p'ing Shih-t‘ou chi BE WE P Fk ЈЕ 
BB E ЙОЛТ ЯЯ RD. which was pute 
lished in Formosa in May of this year but & 
not yet to hand in this country.) It remains te 
be seen how accurate are the inferences whicl. 
Mr. Wu, forced to depend on second-han-i 
information, has made about this manuscript. 

Mr. Wu's thoroughgoing treatment of th» 
manuscripts is salutary ; it puts a stop to ths 
facile assumptions that the loose terminolog— 
in common use serves to encourage. Thus, 
what is sometimes called ‘the 1754 version? 
(FA Hz Ж) is really а transcribed copy made 
at some undetermined date between 1774 ап] 
1883, while the so-called ‘1760 version? 
proves to be a patchwork copied from at leas 
four separate source-copies, some of which we 
certainly later than 1760. 
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But it is his attempted solution of the old. 
problem of the commentator's identity whioh 
commands the greatest interest. This is & 
problem of twofold importance, for in whatever 
way it is answered, the answer will affect our 
interpretation of the novel. This is so because 
the person who wrote the comments was 
something more than a mere annotator—he 
was a close friend of the author, constantly 
advising, criticizing, and encouraging him. 
Hence the comments are of the greatest 
importance in understanding the author’s 
purpose ; they fill the same place that, in the 
consideration of another work, might be given 
to letters, memoirs, and notebooks. Further- 
more, in a work like the Hung-lou meng which 
bears a close relation to personal experience, 
the identity of the commentator is itself 
significant. The comments continually speak 
of certain of the characters as if they were real 
people, and some comments even imply that 
part of the commentator's own experience has 
also been utilized in the novel. The study of 
the comments thus provides a chance to 
connect the author's experience (in the widest 
sense, including things told to him) with the 
work of art he fashioned from it. 

Most of the comments that are signed have 
one of two signatures—Chih-yen Chai } 4R, 


Xf or Ch'i-hu Sou WF 3 BW. Mr. Wu 
accepts and corroborates the conclusion 
reached by Chou Ju-ch‘ang JA] Yr Ej in his 
Hung-lou meng hsin-cheng £7 FE 25 Hi FE 
(1953) that the two commentators are one and 
the same person; that, in fact, the commen- 
tator changed his pseudonym about half-way 
through the period of twenty-odd years during 
which he added his comments to the novel. 
As to the identity of the commentator, Mr. Wu 
contends that he was an uncle of the author 
Ts‘ao Chan. In addition, he claims that this 
uncle was himself one of the models for Chia 
Pao-yü, the hero of the novel (the author 
himself being another obvious model). 
arguments on which these important conclu- 
sions are based deserve careful scrutiny. 

After establishing various general facts 
about the commentator’s age and about his 
relationship to Ts‘ao Chan, Mr. Wu proceeds 
to identify him by the use of evidence taken 
both from his comments and from an external 
source. The main internal evidence is the 
comment added to a passage in ch. 17-18. 
In Mr. Wu's words, 

*In the novel Pao-yü's elder sister 
Yiian-ch‘un was chosen as a high-ranking 
Lady (Fei) in the Imperial Court on account 
of her virtue and learning, but she died 
young. Whew Pao-yu was only three or 
four years old, it is recalled in the novel on 
the occasion of her home visit, Yüsn-ch'un 
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taught him to read several books. “ Though 
they were nominally sister and brother, the 
situation was rather like mother and son.” 
(Chih-yen Chai ch‘ung-p‘ing Shih-t‘ou chi, 
p. 387) Commenting on Yuan-ch'un's 
teaching, Chih-yen says, “The commen- 
tator had received this teaching; there- 
fore when commenting on this sentence, 
he actually cried out loudly: ‘My late 
elder sister died too early! Otherwise how 
could I have become а good-for-nothing 
fellow ! ' ” (рр. 86-7). 


Rejecting the explanation that the com- 
mentator might have been the author's 
brother, Mr. Wu continues : 


* And judging from the fact that Chih-yen 
was more than ten years older than Ts‘a0 
Chan, and that while still at home she was 
old enough to teach Chih-yen to read, she 
must have been quite a few years older than 
Chih-yen, therefore possibly twenty years 
older than Ts‘ao Chan. Hence, the text of 
the novel refers to Yüan-ch'un and Pao-yu 
by saying “ Though they were nominally 
sister and brother, the situation was rather 
like mother and son”. But if they were 
sister and brother, why “nominally” 
instead of “actually”? It looks as if 
“Yiuan-ch‘un” was an elder sister of 
Chih-yen, but not necessarily a sister of the 
author * (p. 87). 


(It should be pointed out at this stage that the 
interpretation of the sentence quoted from 
the text of the novel is not entirely convinomg. 


The Chinese runs dt 4% Sy BE £5 tb BB 
dt p HR A An dE P, and since the word 


ming-fen 4% Sp need mean no more than 
‘status’, the natural translation of the 
sentence is much more commonplace : ‘ though 
their relationship was that of sister and 
brother, the situation was rather like that of 
mother and son’. This weakens the case that 
is being presented, but it does not destroy it.) 
Mr. Wu proceeds to argue that the Yuan-ch‘un 
of the novel depicts an aunt of the author's 
who was married in 1706 to à Manchu prince ; 
to complete the analogy, the commentator 
would have to be Ts'ao Chan's uncle. 

This is the kind of reasoning on which 
scholars attempting to solve the problem of the 
commentator’s identity have hitherto had to 
rely. It is based on the belief, which is in some 
cases amply justified, and which the comments 
certainly encourage, that there is a one-to-one 
correspondence between actual experience and 
the events of the novel. It was just this sort 
of evidence which enabled Chou Ju-ch’ang, for 
example, to suggest, very tentatively, that the 
commentator might have been the author’s 
wife. If this were the whole of Mr. Wu's 
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argument, his solution would be only a degree 
or two more plausible than some others that 
have been propounded. But it has the 
inestimable advantage of tallying with the 
earliest surviving account of the comments 
and the commentator, that by the Manchu 
writer Yu Jui Жү Fy (1771-1838) in his 
Tsao-ch'uang heien-pi W W Dj] 5E. In 
Mr. Wu's translation, the two relevant passages 
read. as follows : 

‘I have seen а manuscript copy (of this 
novel) which contains on the upper margins 
of the pages in every volume comments by 
his (the author's) father's younger brother 
(shu) Chih-yen Chai. In the comments he 
cites authentic events in his past life.’ 

‘I have heard that the so-called Pao-yü 
was yet another person—one among the 
generation of his father’s younger brothers, 
not his own portrait. The so-called Yüan 
(-ch‘un) . . . were all among the generation 
of the author’s paternal aunts (i.e. father’s 
sisters) ° (p. 95). $ 


Yu Jui's testimony ought to carry great weight, 
for he was the nephew of Ming І HH zz, who 
not only received a manuscript of the novel 
from Ts‘ao Chan himself, but knew it well 
enough to write a series of poems about it. 
Mr. Wu Shih-ch'ang is apparently the first to 
realize that these remarks, which have been 
known to scholars for some years, require to 
be taken seriously. They combine with the 
material he has selected from the comments 
themselves to make bis solution of the problem 
a very persuasive one. 

In addition to identifying Chih-yen Chai, 
Mr. Wu also asserts, basing his argument on a 
tather cryptic reference by the commentator, 
that the ‘ general comments’ to many of the 
chapters, as well as the prologue to the first 
chapter (the latter is usually thought to be by 
the author himself), were specially written for 
the novel by the author's younger brother, 
Ts'ao T'ang-ts'un BY 3 FF. 

Besides part 1 (on the manuscripts) and 
part ци (on the commentators), of which some 
account has been given above, there are also 
part ш (on the author), part Iv (on the novel), 
and part v (on Као E's work). Each of these 
contains a large number of closely-argued 
suggestions and conclusions; it is impossible 
here to do more than list the more important 
ones, without attempting to assess them. In 
part m, Mr. Wu produces evidence which 
tends to support 1715 as the date of the 
autbor's birth. In part гу, he suggests that 
Peking was the setting of the novel, but that 
the author made use of his experience of 
Nanking as well. Of considerable importance 
is his use of the commentator's remarks to 
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reveal the author's design for the novel; the 
earlier part of the work proves to be even 
fuller of symbolic clues to its later develop- 
ment than had been supposed. Several of the 
Stories in the missing latter part of the novel 
are reconstructed with the aid of hints con- 
tained in the earlier part as well as in the 
comments. Part v is concerned with the final 
forty chapters supplied by Kao E, as well as 
with the emendations he made in the eighty 
chapters left by Ts'ao Chan. Mr. Wu contends, 
on the grounds of internal evidence, that Kao E 
may have had some of Ts'ao Chan's drafts of 
the final chapters to work on. The analysis 
of Kao E’s emendations to the authentic text 
of Ts‘ao Chan is interesting on its own account ; 
it appears that Kao E altered the expression 
of Ts'ao Chan's ideas quite frequently in the 
direction of a timid conventionality. 


P. D. HANAN 


C. D. Cowan:  Nineteenth-century 
Malaya : the origins of British political 
control. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 11.) vii, 
286 pp. 4 maps. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 35s. 


Dr. Cowan's main concern is with the decade. 
immediately after the transfer in 1807 of 
responsibility for the Straits Settlements 
(Singapore, Malacca, and Penang) from the 
India Office to the Colonial Office. The story 
of the extension of British control over the 
states of Perak, Selangor, and Sungai Ujong 
has often been told. Its most recent version, 
with a wealth of detail, is in Dr. C. Northcote 
Parkinson's British intervention in Malaya, 
1867-1877, Singapore, University of Malaya 
Press, 1960. The work under review, however, 
essays a fresh approach, which springs from 
the author’s dissatisfaction with the stock 
interpretatious of the change in British policy 
from that of strict non-intervention to that of 
intervention during this period. His aim has 
been to probe more deeply into the intricate 
complex of factors involved in order to assess 
more exactly their relative importance, and 
thus get a clearer idea of what actually took 
place. He has cast his net very widely, 
examining not only the rich and abundant 
Colonial Office and Foreign Office manuscript 
material at the Public Record Office for new 
light on his subject, but also a number of 
private collections such as the Carnarvon, 
Granville, Kimberley, and Gladstone Papers. 

The result certainly justifies the painstaking 
search and careful analysis têt have gone to 
the making of the book. The new light is there, 
and it throws the whole story into better 
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perspective. Equally praiseworthy is the fact 
that the material has been well digested; 
indeed, the book is a model of conciseness and. 
logical exposition. 

On the initial question to which Dr. Cowan. 
addressed himself on undertaking his task— 
namely, the change in British policy at London. 
level in 1873—the answer he propounds is that 
the protection of the Straits traders’ interests 
and the welfare of British trade in South East 
Asia were factors of minor importance com- 
pared with the concern of the home government 
lest the disorders, to which the western tin 
states were a prey, might tempt some other 
Power to seek a footing in the Peninsula. 
Since long before the days of Raffles the control 
of the sea route to China and of the eastern 
approaches to India had heen of special 
interest to Britain. She was not interested in 
the Malay states for their own sakes. She 
sought no annexations of their territory, na 
increase in her responsibilities. Hence, while 
her position on the sea route between India 
and China was not seriously threatened, she 
turned a deaf ear to the many requests for the 
Straits Government to intervene and quell 
the disorders which were the symptoms of the 
disintegration of local Malay authority. In 
the early 1870’s however, a decisive change of 
circumstances caused the Colonial Office ta 
become more sensitive. The Dutch invasion of 
Acheh in 1873 led the Achinese to seek support 
by offers of island bases and trading monopolies 
to Western Powers. The new position of 
Germany after the Franco-Prussian War and 
Bismarck’s support of Russia, Britain’s most 
feared rival in Asia, were even more disturbing 
to British minds ; so much so that when at the 
time of the creation of the Dreikaiserbund the 
London representative of a syndicate holding 
а tin-mining concession in Selangor, warned the 
Colonial Office that in default of Britisk 
protection the ‘ Viceroy’ of that state might 
invite some other Power to quell disorder 
in order to encourage prospective investors. 
the shaft went home. Lord Kimberley anc 
his Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Robert 
Herbert, were driven to an agonizing re- 
appraisal of British policy towards the 
Peninsular States out of which emerged the 
instructions that Sir Andrew Clarke took witk 
him, when he left England in September 1873 
to succeed Sir Harry Ord as Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. And, as is well known, 
they were interpreted by Clarke as permitting 
him to go shead with a positive policy о? 
intervention. ' 

The chapter elucidating this change in 
British policy forms the central feature of the 

. book. The earlfÉr ones trace the development 
of the Malayan problem, giving detailed treat- 
ment to the situation which arose after 1867. 
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The later ones olosely scrutinize the form and 
scope of the actual intervention that began 
with the famous Pangkor Conference of 
January 1874, and resulted in what Dr. 
Cowan calls an unsanctioned system of direct 
government by Residents completely at 
variance with the de jure position. The former 
are concerned with Sir Harry Ord’s unhappy 
régime as the first Colonial Office Governor; ` 
the latter with the way in which two Governors 
in succession, Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir 
William Jervois, each with the bit firmly 
between his teeth, committed the home 
government to з line of action from which there 
was no return. It is thus British policy and its 
effects upon Malaya that form the dominant 
theme of the book, and determine the author’s 
treatment of his story. 

He is able to make some very telling points 
about the way things were done. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet minutes contain no reference to 
Malaya: his government indeed was so 
distracted by other affairs that the decision to 
intervene was taken by the Secretary of State 
on his own initiative. That intervention took 
the particular form it did was not a little due 
to the fact that both Clarke and Jervois 
arrived in Singapore with little knowledge of 
local affairs and were easily persuaded by the 
local officials and merchants that action beyond 
the limits laid down by Whitehall had to be 
taken. Both acted first and justified what they 
had done later. How they got away with itis a 
subject that Dr. Cowan explores in detail. 
Their methods, he tells us, were those of 
withholding unpalatable information, mis- 
representing situations, and deliberately re- 
fraining from correcting erroneous Colonial 
Office assessments of the position; and the 
home government in his opinion invited such 
treatment by its refusal to face facts or accept 
responsibilities. To say this, however, is not 
to justify 16: as indeed he shows when dealing 
with the paper war waged during the first 
half of 1876 between Jervois and Lord 
Carnarvon, the then Colonial Secretary, over 
the Governor’s deliberate refusal to consult 
the home government before putting his policy 
into force. ‘ Each side was so intent on making 
out its own case that it was never possible to 
discuss openly the undoubted difficulties of a 
Resident system’, he comments (pp. 242-3). 

It was the Residents themselves, and Sir 
Hugh Low of Perak in particular, who solved 
the problem. While the Colonial Office con- 
tinued to insist that they were advisers, not 
rulers, and must be held responsible for trouble 
if they disregarded that principle, they 
accepted responsibility as preferable to a 
position of impotence ; for, às Low himself put 
it in explaining his own situation, the Resident 
in order that his advice might be properly 
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carried out had to act as chief executive. ‘I 
fully understand the wishes of Government,’ 
he wrote in a despatch quoted by Dr. Cowan 
(p. 252), ‘ and intend to carry them out, but 
we must first create the Government to be 
advised, and that is what I have all along been 
trying to do.’ 

Dr. Cowan’s constructive approach to a 
decisive period in Malayan history from a new 
angle has produced results of real significance 
to the study of the subject. 

D. б. E. HALL 


RICHARD Sauzner: Sprachenailas des 
Indopazifischen Rawmes. 2 vols.: 
viii, 188 pp.; [iv] pp. 64 maps. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. 
DM. 100. 


In this double volume, Richard Salzner 
has provided what is likely to be the most 
comprehensive aid to the study of the languages 
of South East Asia and the Pacific to be 
published since the war. It is a work which 
does not claim to be original, neither being 
based upon в study of the languages by the 
compiler at first hand nor setting out to be 
a work of criticism or evaluation. It is 
encyclopaedic in character, in the sense that it 
endeavours to make the fullest use of all 
available sources and to be as impartial as 
possible. 

Some of the difficulties which confronted the 
author of this compendium may usefully be 
given at the outset. Geographically the area 
is, of course, a vast one and linguistically the 
picture is one of extreme diversity and 
discreteness. In the alphabetical list of 
languages and dialects included in the first 
part of the work (pp. 55-107) there are over 
5,000 entries. Information concerning that 
multitude of tongues is often fragmentary and 
scattered in many quarters. The books and 
articles which give it are sometimes difficult 
to obtain. They were written at different times, 
in different languages, and from many different 
points of view, the linguistic information being 
very often ancillary to the main purpose of the 
work. For many areas, especially parts of 
Burma, Viet Nam, eastern Indonesia, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia, when information is 
not entirely lacking, it is often scanty and 
inaccurate. Not infrequently the very name 
of a language is in doubt. It may be, rightly or 
wrongly, assumed to be identical with the 
name of the people that speak it. It may be an 
ethnic or a geographical term, the name of a 
village or even the name of a chief. When the 
language has no name, there is frequently 
a distinction between the name the people 
give themselves and the name, more or less 
complimentary, given to them by their 
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neighbours or enemies and taken on trust by- 
an unsuspecting traveller. Even the criterion. 
of what constitutes a language, and what a. 
dialect is in doubt and generally left undefined. 
The methods by which linguistic boundaries 
are fixed must also often be taken on trust. 

Undeterred by these formidable obstacles, 
the author has resolutely carried his under 
taking to a successful conclusion and it may be 
stated without reserve that in doing so he has 
rendered a great service to all those who are 
concerned with the languages of this region. 

A brief plan of the work may reveal some- 
thing of its scope. The compiler has in the 
main followed the divisions of Pater Schmidt’e 
Sprachfamilien, taking more recent discoveries. 
however, into account. Thus the Munda 
languages are left out of the field of Austric 
and the Malacca languages are placed іп & 
separate category (IX) like Andamanese 
(VIII) and the Kadai group of Hainan and the 
Sino-Tonkinese border (X). The languages oz 
north Halmahera are given autonomous 
status (V). We are therefore left with the 
following major, divisions: (I) Austroasiatic 
(II) Indonesian; (001) Melanesian; (IV. 
Polynesian ; (VI) Papuan (including the non 
Indonesian languages of Timor); (VII 
Australian. Each main region is divided ares 
by area, sub-area by sub-area, following & 
rigid system of classification which must be 5 
model of Gleichschaltung applied to linguisti« 
entities. There are as many as nine digits ir. 
the system. Thus Pebato, a dialect of Bare'e ir. 
central Celebes, is given on p. 90 as IJ 43g 2c 
12. II is for Indonesian and А for its 
western division of which 3 is the south- 
western branch. Letters e-m are reserved for 
the languages of Celebes and letter g is accor- 
dingly allotted to the Toradja group, 1 beinz 
western Toradja and 2 eastern. The latter їз 
in turn divided into four areas (a-d). d covers 
the Bare'e language area with dialects 1-6 cf 
which Bare'e itself is 1, being further dividel 
into nine sub-dialects (2-1) of which Pebato & 
a2 (p. 14). 

If one turns to the corresponding mao 
(по. 22), one finds II А 3 g clearly marked ia 
east central Celebes and 2 d can be found quits 
easily. More detailed subdivisions, howeve-, 
can only be made out if one studies the authors 
explanatory notes on pp. 135-7 and if ome 
understands his complicated system of marking 
boundaries and sub-boundaries. Here, fcr 
instance, the a in 1 а is ringed with a dotted 
line and therefore appears to be ‘higher’ Fa 
the scale of classification (and therefore lers 
specific) than the unringed letters a and b 
slightly to the west-north-west of it. Ore 
might have assumed that® the latter weze 
lower in the scale and more specific. In fact 
the opposite is the case; those two letters, 
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albeit unringed, have & boundary of dashes, 
as opposed to dots, and they belong to the 
same sories as the d in 2d. It cannot be said. 
that the system employed really' makes for 
ease of reference. "This is regrettable since 
otherwise no efforts seem to have been spared. 
to make the maps olear and legible. As the 
indication of certain physical features such as 
rivers, or of main settlements, was often 
indispensable, topographical names are only 
indicated by plain numbers which correspond. 
with a series of short regional gazetteers, also 
given in the first volume. 

As users of this work will often wish to refer 
from the maps to the classified list or from the 
latter to the former, it is also to be regretted 
that the main sub-headings, which may often 
be separated from one another by several 
pages, have not been indicated more boldly 
or more frequently, either at the head of each 
subsection (e.g. in brackets) or at the head of 
each page. Alternately, different designs of 
fount or different sizes could have been used to 
symbolize digits and letters in order of 
diminishing importance. As the information is 
actually set out, it is sometimes impossible to 
discover at a glance what the order of sub- 
ordination of a particular letter or figure is, 
unless one is very familiar with the system of 
progressive insetting. Thus in the case of 
Pebato (p. 14) one cannot tell where to place 
dio2 in the rest of the system, except by 
finding the figure 2 at the head of the column, 
which goes back to letter g in the previous 
column, which in turn refers one to 3 2 four 
pages earlier on. The fact that all those letters 
and digits are in the same fount and size adds 
to the uncertainty. 

The reader, moreover, will ilio wish to 
compare entries in the classified list with the 
appropriate map in the atlas. Instead of 
giving the relevant map numbers at the head 
of each main section of the classified list, it 
might have been more useful to print the map 
references at the head of each page. 

Considering the immense range of possible 
sources of information relevant to the scope of 
the work, it is not to be wondered at, if, in 
some areas, information appears to be less full 
than might have been expected. Instances of 
this are provided by the areas of Guadalcanal 
(III C 1d, p. 25) and Malaita (III B 10 a 3, 
p. 24) (map 37) where map-locations and 
language groups are somewhat deficient. A 
number of post-war sources have apparently 
not been fully utilized or have perhaps 
appeared too late for the author to modify his 
data. Thus the island of Kapingamarangi 
south of the Caroline Islands, both the language 
and the culture 8f which have been studied 
since the war by. American scholars, is still 
given under its old names of Pikiram (IV C 7, 
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p. 33) and Kapenmailang (map 52). Kliene- 
berger’s Bibliography of Oceanic linguistics is 
not entered as one of the sources of information 
in the concise bibliography given on pp. 108-17. 

Those who have specialized knowledge of 
certain limited areas may well decide to 
disagree here and there with points of detail, 
for the same reason that an expert can seldom 
be satisfied with an article on his own subject. 
in an encyclopaedia, partly because no 
encyclopaedia can avoid for long the criticism 
that it is obsolete, and partly because all 
encyclopaedias must draw arbitrary lines if 
they are to arrive at useful generalizations. 
Indeed, the author almost succeedsin disarming 
the critic by requesting in his foreword that 
all those who might have modifications to 
suggest or additional details to contribute, 
should communicate with him so that the 
work can be amended where necessary. In 
short, it is likely that this linguistic atlas will 
remain a standard work of reference for 
many years. 

G. B. MILNER 


CHARLES HUBERT ARMBRUSTER: Don- 
golese Nubian: а grammar. хххі, 
461 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1960. £7 7s. 


The name Armbruster is one to conjure with 
in the Semitic and Ethiopic field, and the 
present book is a fitting final work for the 
author, who tragically died a few months before 
publication. This massive book is divided into 
four parts: ‘Introduction’, ‘Phonology’, 
‘Morphology and accidence’, ‘Syntax’. It 
contains some 6,300 numbered paragraphs, 
arranged in double column. 


Introduction 


Although the book bears the date 1960, the 
reader should realize that the MS was com- 
pleted by 1936, remained buried in the author's 
garden throughout the Spanish Civil War, was 
first presented for publication after the 
second World War, and thereafter lay dormant 
at the printers until the author could raise 
sufficient funds to cover publication—which 
he eventually did, in large part, by selling 
some of his Balearic estates (a sacrifice to 
science which should not go unrecorded). 

The net result is that the work of modern 
authorities on Africa and general linguistics 
finds no place in the book. Where Nubian 
itself ig concerned, there is little loss, for the 
only recent work of any merit is the Ph.D. 
thesis of A. R. Ayoub in 1952—The verbal 
system in a dialect of Nubian (available in the 
libraries of the University of London and the 
School of Oriental and African Studies). But 
the author's careful and detailed discussion of 
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the various attempts at African language 
classification, and of the position of Nubian 
itself, would have been infinitely more 
valuable, had he been in a position to include 
the latest and most revolutionary classifica- 
tions in his otherwise masterly assessment. As 
regards the linguistic side, his main inspiration 
seems to have come from Gardiner, Jespersen, 
and Sayce, with occasional references to 
Sonnenschein and Sapir, and it is within this 
framework, and that established by previous 
Nubian authorities such as Reinisch, Lepsius, 
and Zyhlarz, that the present grammar is 
set out. ү 

The actual information is recorded from 
*many hundreds of individual natives' who 
spoke Dongola Nubian only, and some of the 
&uthor's precepts for language researchers are 
worthy of repetition, viz. he used Nubian 
itself as the medium of interrogation ; further, 
*I have always sought to record what one 
native said to another rather than what was 
said to me'. He regarded interrogation 
through another language (in this case Arabic) 
as on the whole unsatisfactory. 


Phonology 


Under ‘Phonology’ the author sets out 
a detailed phonetic description (in a modified 
I.P.A. script) with much attention to junction 
and sound change—features of primary 
importance. Неге he differs from his pre- 
decessors ; Nubian is renowned for having one 
of the most complex systems of consonant 
assimilation between words. Previous writers 
have, however, tried to preserve some kind of 
orthographic unity in their speech items, often 
resulting in the juxtaposition of forms which 
are actually never heard except in isolation. 
Armbruster’s representation is unswervingly 
phonetic, and he will write, for instance, 
‘ frit_tékkom_mérmen © don’t cut the rope’ 
(_= sign of liaison between words, су —pausal 
stop] because the native speakers say that, 
even though the individual items are ‘ frigi’, 
*tókkon', and ‘ mérmen’. Thus also: 
‘er_lisim_mukéttéb_bafifim? how many 
languages do you speak ?’ as against Reinisch’s 
* er lisan mukótek bûin ? ' 

All possible junctions are listed under 
phonetic rather than grammatical rubrics. 
On the other hand stress is analysed in regard 
to nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., as such. 

Like all other students of Nubian, the 
author emphasizes the importance of stress as 
against tone, though some of his remarks on 
the latter topic might strike phoneticians as 
being rather naive. For instance: ‘The 
intonations of the Nubian sentence . . . sound 
to me on the whole sufficiently like the corre- 
sponding intonations in English, French or 
German to be intelligible without explanation, 
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and not to call for elaborate treatment here ’. 

In this welter of assimilation and elision, 
the reader has to take the author’s word 
division on trust, being told quite candidly 
that |... the Nubians automatically divide 
their speech into syllables, but as they do not 
write or read their language; their ideas of its 
division into words are apt to be hazy’. His 
criteria for word division can be deduced from 
the statements: ‘ On the whole my perception 
of Nubian word-division agrees with that of 
my predecessors, but sometimes it differs’ 
and ‘ As a rule, where а group of words has 
only one main stress and forms only one part 
of language, I write it as one compound word, 
and that without hyphens unless I wish to 
show how the word is made up’. Thus a chain 
of syllables ‘si gr rá gm’ is interpreted 
*sügm &gm he or she is in the market [lit. 
market-in is] with no division of © sig’ into 
its component parts, but he also writes 
*n, ékk fngr_tikké-~ who gave you this? [lit. 
who you this given-has] because ‘n_ ° is a con- 
traction of ‘ni’ = who? 


Morphology and accidence 


Before discussing this section, a word should 
be said concerning the MS of the book, which 
the present writer had the privilege of seeing 
and which probably is one of the clues to the 
whole lay-out. The final MS, from which the 
book was printed, consisted of thousands of 
slıps of paper, each measuring some eight inches 
by three, done up neatly into little packets of 
about one inch in thickness. Each slip con- 
tained one paragraph (if the latter were short 
enough—some indeed occupy less than one 
line), and every fourth paragraph or so a title 
in block capitals; and since the normal page 
of the book measures some eleven inches by 
eight and is printed in double columns, there 
is & pretty fair average of four to five titles 
per page, though ten or eleven can often be 
found, all with varying degrees of importance. 
The information given under any one heading 
is often very restricted, the author apparently 
being afraid to give under one heading what, 
in his opinion, belongs to another, even if the 
other is a hundred pages away, and the reasons 
for having it a hundred pages away are them- 
selves obscure. The result is to give the 
impression of an enormous catalogue, or series 
of catalogues, of fragments or snippets of 
grammatical forms, grouped under headings 
which may be general or specific ; if one wishes 
to study any particular feature, one is im- 
mediately referred to another paragraph, 
several pages away; one turns up this 
paragraph, only to be confromted with a bare 
list of, say, suffixes with no translation but 
with a different paragraph reference for each 
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suffix. This process is repeated ad infinitum 
until the reader feels he is on an intricate 
treasure hunt or else wandering in & Kafka 
Situation. (Perhaps the first analogy is the 
better one, for the ‘ treasure ’, when ultimately 
discovered, is real enough.) 


Syntax 


Here the sentences and phrases are longer, 
the method of approach more discernible, and 
one begins to get an idea of the language as 
such, At the same time one frequently wonders 
(in spite of his opening definition: ' Syntax 
treats of the grammatical arrangement of 
words in the sentence ’), what rubric the author 
is working to, for one continually meets with 
section titles such as ‘ The uses of the nomina- 
tive’, ‘ The usage of the causative verb’. At 
other times the author seems to be dealing in 
semantics, as when he explains and defines ; 
collective singulars and plurals, for instance, 
appear under both ‘Order of words in 
sentence ' and ‘ The noun’, with explanations 
of their meanings supported by long lists of 
individual words but with no reference to 
position in the sentence. 

It is also regrettable that, in a volume of 
some 460 pages, devoted in such large part to 
grammatical fragments, barely two pages are 
given to continuous texts—three short stories 
of Arabic origin—plus one page of riddles. 

To sum up: Dongolese Nubian is a monu- 
mental work, but ıt demands a high degree of 
pertinacity from its readers, who may be 
forgiven if, on occasions, they feel that they 
cannot see the wood for trees nor even the 
trees for undergrowth. One should rather, to 
change the metaphor, regard it as a storehouse 
of linguistic treasure such as could probably 
never again be assembled, concerning a 
language whose fate may well become that 
of those other monuments to the past in this 
little-known corner of Africa. 


A. N. TUCKER 


А. P. Кор: A history of Sierra Leone, 
1400-1787. viii, 212 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1961. 21s. 


As will be seen from the dates Dr. Kup has 
set himself a difficult task. The period dealt 
with is that of the prehistory of the area which 
subsequently provided the setting for the 
development of the colony of liberated slaves 
at Freetown and the boundaries of which were 
determined by the much later diplomatic 
accident of inclusion in the Sierra Leone 
protectorate. Prior to the founding of the 
British settlement the region had never been 
a major focus @& European activity and it is 
hard to find any umfying theme in the evolu- 
tion of a territory divided between more than 
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half a dozen tribal groupings. The evidence 
for pre-nineteenth century history is meagre, 
fragmentary, and not seldom of doubtful 
authority. There has been no specialist study 
of the archaeological evidence. There were no 
powerful native kingdoms to provide the 
historian with a nucleus of relatively solid oral 
tradition. Most European visitors were 
transients, almost exclusively interested in 
trade and far from anxious to publicise accurate 
information even about that. 

The author has, however, tilled his rather 
barren plot with impressive industry. He is 
equipped with good local knowledge and, as 
editor of Sterra Leone Studies, a virtually 
exhaustive acquaintance with the published 
field-work. He has read unusually widely in 
the European travel literature, especially in 
that of the Portuguese, and has made extensive 
use of unpublished British documents from the 
Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
His book provides a very thorough survey of 
the evidence of local conditions to be derived 
from European sources and it should displace 
for ever from African bibliographies one or 
two far less scholarly works which ostensibly 
cover much the same ground. The chapter on 
food crops is particularly interesting and 
shows what can be done by enterprising use of 
the contemporary published literature. 

Dr. Kup does not seem to have used any 
work of his own on oral tradition and does not 
appear at his best in handling this kind of 
material. The attempt made on p. 128, for 
example, to establish a link between Hausa 
tradition and the known movements of the 
Mani is no more than an insubstantial fancy, 
and on a topic which has already provoked 
too much idle speculation. 

It is perhaps a pity that, in several long 
passages, Dr. Kup has been led, presumably 
out of consideration for the West African 
reader, into attempts to sketch in the back- 
ground of contemporary political and economic 
trends in Western Europe. This leads him 
inevitably to the kind of school-textbook over- 
simplifieation which one is unhappy to find in 
a scholarly monograph of this quality. 

The publishers have done the author a grave 
injustice by printing all his references at the 
back of the book, where they lose at least half 
their value. 

D. H. JONES 


Antony ALLOTT: Essays in African 
law, with special reference to the law of 
Ghana. (Butterworth’s African Law 
Series, No. 1.) xxviii, 323 рр. 
London: Butterworth & Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., 1960. 42s. 6d. 


This first volume in Butterworth’s African 
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Law Series is a splendid introduction to the 
series—and timely. 

The publication of the Ghana government's 
proposals regarding reform of the marriage 
law has drawn attention to the amorphous 
state of that law in Ghana; Professor Gower's 
Report on company Jaw in Ghana details 
proposals generally regarded in Britain as 
progressive. Тһе gulf between devising 
a modern law to meet a modern but limited 
problem and adapting an all-pervading existing 
but variable customary law to meet the needs 
of a rapidly changing society i is wide: without 
in any way minimizing Professor Gower's 
achievement, the former is without major 
sociological significance whereas the latter 
strikes at everyone’s roots and is incomparably 
the more difficult to achieve both for the 
politician and the lawyer. 

From Ghana comes another example of the 
sociological difficulties of the situation. The 
Child Development Unit of the Institute of 
Education in the University College of Ghana 
finds it necessary not only to study physio- 
logical and psychological development but also 
to undertake an ‘ anthropological and socio- 
logical study . . . with particular reference to 
(i) the family and familial authority, (ii) extra- 
familial authority . . . and (v) the fostering and 
adoption of children’. On each of these and 
related subjects there is, no doubt, some 
acceptable but unstable usage but nothing 
precise which can be relied upon as being the 
law. There is certainly insufficient background 
provided by the law of children to support the 
growth of formal education to which the Ghana 
government is so rightly committed—and 
similar situations prejudice development in 
other social spheres. E 

It is into this vitally important and en- 
trancing field, and. with particular reference to 
Ghana, that Dr. Allott now takes us; the 
diffieulties soon become apparent; he very 
properly acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
late Professor Vesey-FitzGerald who more than 
anyone else fifteen years ago saw the need for 
advanced legal studies of this kind, for the 
anthropologists had hitherto had the field to 
themselves. Administrators and practising 
lawyers in British Africa had generally 
declined to make any deep inquiry into the 
nature of customary law because the terms of 
most constitutional Orders in Council enjoined 
* respect for any native laws by which the civil 
relations . . . are now regulated ’ and ‘ respect ' 
took the form of aloof distrust. Dr. Allott 
considers, and rightly, that ‘in the early 
formative stage of customary law as applied 
by the Courts, the proof of customary law as 
fact may be an inescapable necessity ; but the 
object must be to place customary law on an 
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equality with the rest of the body of law that 
the courts are empowered to administer '. 

It would be an unfair criticism of Dr. Allott 
to say that he has only ploughed a small part 
of the vast field open to him; he is more 
aware of that than any reviewer could be— 
indeed his preface describes the work as 
© modest * and if such а term could not possibly 
be applied to what the book contains, it does 
give the hint that what the book does not 
contain may be covered soon. The law 


‘regarding the adoption of children has already 


been mentioned as unformed and ripe for 
treatment; as land enclosure and indus- 
trialization take place, African ideas of rights 
in common and trespass will have to be 
developed and there is no call to assume that 
English ideas—such, for example, as that in 
Rylands v. Fletcher will be the basis. Yet ‘ the 
parallel drive towards clarification, codifica- 
tion, and reform of the law is manifesting itself 
in modern Africa °, as the author observes and, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, is manifesting itself 
so far without adequate inquiry. 

Dr. Allott has chosen to divide his eleven 
essays into three groups and some such 
classification makes for clearness. ‘The first 
part, * English law in Africa ’, certainly stands 
by itself but the more attention is given to 
parts п and тп, ‘Customary law and its 
administration’ and ‘Customary law and 
internal conflicts ', the more the singleness of 
the subject is borne in upon the reader. If the 
benefits of division of & complicated subject 
are to be real, extension of Dr. Allott/s 
researches may well provide an opportunity to 
reconsider the classification of the manifold. 
problems. In the present volume the particular 
emphasis on Ghana seems sometimes to tinge 
matters of more general application. 

As a lawyer, Dr. Allott confines himself 
fairly strictly to the law and to do otherwise 
might very well detract from the value of the 
book to lawyers. It is not criticism therefore 
to wish that he may sometime, even as a 
relaxation, offer some speculations on the 
course of events ; the sort of speculations that: 
usually come from historians and sociologists. 
Why, for example (in dealing with long 
possession of Jand in Ghana) should the 
absolute interest in land in Ashanti vest in the. 
stools whilst in Fanteland the stools’ rights 
are jurisdictional? And do the delays in. 
initiating and prosecuting land causes stem 
from a positive dislike of the law as modified 
by ‘ Western ° ideas, or because the law is too 
uncertain, or because its administration has 
been too capricious? Dr. Allott has unique 
material at his hand. 


A. J. LOVERIDGE 
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JOHN MIDDLETON : Lugbara religion: 
ritual and authority among an Hast 
African people. xi, 276 pp., front., 
4 plates. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1960. 38s. 


In studies of primitive peoples at the present 
day, there can be discerned two quite distinct 
ways of considering religion. One is concerned 
with the social function of religion and its 
relevance to other institutional orders of 
activity: the other examines religion as 
a system of beliefs, and seeks to convey the 
meaning of these beliefs. In his opening 
sentence Dr. Middleton insists that he is 
concerned with the social aspects of ritual and 
belief, and, indeed, this is his main concern. 
But, in spite of this disclaimer, in the closing 
chapter and in some earlier sections, the author 
does concern himself with the meaning of 
particular religious concepts, and their relation 
to one another, and his analysis shows quite 
clearly that the two approaches to the study 
of primitive religion can not only be compatible 
with one another, but are to some extent 
complementary. 


The Lugbara, numbering about a quarter 
of a million people, live astride the boundary 
between the West Nile District of Uganda and. 
the Congo republic. They are agricultunsts, 
living in small settlements. They lack any 
form of traditional centralized _ authority, 
which might regulate conduct within and 
between the different settlements according 
to a code of right conduct and by means of 
coercive sanctions. An implicit code of con- 
duct exists, but the governmental apparatus 
to regulate and enforce it, does not. Further- 
more, this code of right behaviour is 
constantly threatened by the processes of 
growth and decay. Populations rise while the 
fertility of the land may fall; senior men 
grow old and die; younger men have ambi- 
tions to replace them, before their seniors are 
ready to go. These and other situations bring 
conflicts, upset established patterns of relation- 
ship, and may sometimes imperil the very rules 
of right behaviour. The safeguard against the 
threat of anarchy which is always implicit in 
change lies in religious belief and in ritual 
behaviour. 

Specifically, the sanction on right conduct 
lies in an ancestor cult. Sickness and mis- 
fortune are seen as punishments for breaches 
of the moral code. Ancestors may intervene 
in the affairs of their descendants in two ways : 
they may visit sickness of their own volition 
upon an erring descendant; or they may be 
invoked by а living descendant and asked to 
punish someone in his group who is failing to 
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behave properly. А diviner is asked to say 
what is the cause of the sickness, and, if it be 
the ancestors’ anger, then the senior man of 
the offender’s group will perform a sacrifice in 
order that the ancestors may relent and the 
ailing offender be cured. 

The function of religious belief and ritual as 
а buttress of the social order, whether in 
centralized or acephalous societies, is well 
known. Equally the functions of an ancestor 
cult in defining social groups, regulating 
relations between them, and in resolving the 
periodic crises of succession, is known-—-one 
might say definitively known—through Pro- 
fessor Fortes’ classic study of the Tallensi. 
To this interpretation Dr. Middleton has 
added a new dimension. In his fourth chapter 
he explores and illustrates, in an admirably 
careful and systematic fashion, the way in 
which the right to make a sacrifice on behalf 
of others, and the demonstration of a successful 
invocation of ancestral wrath, validates claims 
to authority: power resides with the man 
who can show that he enjoys the confidence 
and support of the ancestors. The ancestral 
cult and its attendant beliefs are the weapons, 
so to speak, with which living men fight one 
another for temporal supremacy. 

An analysis of this kind represents & depar- 
ture from earlier structuralist analyses of 
primitive societies. In studies of acephalous 
African societies in particular, the weight of 
analysis lay with groups and their interac- 
tions: the individual remained, so to speak, 
faceless and without motives. In Dr. Middle- 
ton’s book, and in other recent studies (for 
example, Barth’s neat analysis of political 
organization in the Swat valley) we see the 
same facts from a different point of view: 
here the structure, so far from being the whole 
story, is seen rather as something which 
individuals manipulate for their ends. In this 
way the analysis is carried to a deeper level, 
and we are brought a step nearer to the 
realities of social life: we are not told merely 
that religion validates the other institutional 
orders of society: rather we learn how 
Lugbara make use of religion to compete with 
one another in an orderly fashion for power. 

I have only one uncomplimentary remark 
to make about Lugbara religion. Ch. iv cannot 
be read without constant reference to fig. 10, 
which is placed most inconveniently. The 
reader may learn the figufe by heart; or he 
may tear out the page; or he may urge the 
publishers in future to print such figures on 
extended leaves, as other publishers have done, 
so that they may be read in conjunction with 
any page of the book. 


FX. G. BAILEY 
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Gulbenkiana, 1-11. Lisboa: Centro de 
Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos, 
1960. ; 

т. As Gavetas da Torre do- Tombo. І 
(Gav. I-11), xv, 943 рр. 
п. Documentação ultramarina poriu- 
guesa. I (Mus. Brit.—Add. 28,461; 
Bg. 1646). xviii, 683 pp. 


These two bulky volumes, both provided 
with a short introduction by Padre Anténio 
da Silva Rego, Director of the Lisbon Institute 
for Overseas Historical Studies, initiate a new 
series of published documents, financed by the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation and 
christened ‘ Gulbenkiana accordingly. The 
first volume, which deals with the Gaveias, 
contains little to interest readers of the 
Bulletin, since the bulk of the documents deal 
with the problem of converted Jews (Cristáos- 
novos) in Portugal, or with early eighteenth- 
century Brazil. There are, however, some 
sixteenth-century documents concerning affairs 
in Asia and Morocco, of which the most 
interesting are those concerned with the 
decision to abandon Safim and Azamor in 
1534 (pp. 832-59). 

The second volume is the integral publica- 
tion of two codices in the British Museum. 
Add. MS 28461 is a collection of transcripts in 
Spanish and Portuguese concerning Portugal 
and her overseas empire in the seventeenth 
century. Only those dealing with the colonies 
are published here, and they vary widely in 
interest and scope. The most informative are 
(i) a detailed description of the Dutch fort and 
settlement at Zeelandia (Anping) in south-west 
Formosa as it was in 1624-6, written by 
a Macao Chinese who was а prisoner (and 
interpreter) there during those years; (ii) an 
anonymous eyewitness account of the Moluccas 
in 1619; (iii) an anonymous Spanish account 
of the embassy of Don Garcia de Silva y 
Figueroa to Persia in 1614—19, which is highly 
critical of the Portuguese; (iv) an extremely 
interesting account of the 'State of India" 
(Portuguese Asia) about 1600, written by an 
&nonymous official who had lived there for 
19 years, and who was particularly well 
acquainted with Ormuz and Ceylon. Egerton 
1646 is of considerably less interest, as it is 
merely а conventional chronicle of Portuguese 
exploits in Asia, compiled by an anonymous 
Jesuit at Goa in 1652, and relying heavily on 
the published works of Barros, Castanheda, 
and Couto, with very little original matter. 
Vol. r is unindexed, but Vol. m is provided 
with an excellent index of names. The only 
criticism I have of this valuable series is that 
some of the documents have been published 
previously, though no indication of this fact 
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ів given. For example, the letter of Leonel de 
Sousa, dated Cochim, 15 January 1556, 
describing the agreement he made with the 
Cantonese authorities, which led shortly 
afterwards to the founding of Macao (Vol. І. 
pp. 909-15), has often been printed before and 
is readily available in several texts. Srmilarly, 
the documents of 1551 concerning Alvaro 
Carrilho in Ternate (Vol. 1, pp. 784-86), were: 
printed a few years ago by Padre Artur de Sá, 
in his Documentação. Insulindia, Vol xc 
(Lisboa, 1955), pp. 68-72. The letter of the 
Municipal Council of Malacca dated 3 Decem- 
ber 1605 (Vol. п, pp. 145-51) has also been. 
published previously; and this reviewer 
suspects that some of the Moroccan documents: 
have already been printed in the Portuguese: 
series of Les Sources inédites de l'Histoire du. 
Maroc. The editor(s) of future volumes of 
‘ Gulbenkiana ' might consider the advisability- 
of giving only a summary of those documents: 
which are already available in print, with. 
a reference to the relevant publication(s). 
There is no lack of unpublished material, as 
these two volumes show, so it would seem. 
preferable to concentrate on this. 
©. В. BOXER 


JEAN YoxorrE and others: Le jugement: 
des morts. [By 8 authors.] (Sources 
Orientales, ту.) 295 pp. Paris: 
Éditions du Seuil, 1961. Fr. 15. 


This is the fourth volume of the excellent- 
series of studies undertaken by a group of 
younger French orientalists, of which the. 
preceding volumes have already been reviewed. 
in this Bulletin (xxur, 3, 1960, 622-3, and. 
xxiv, 1, 1961, 170-1) Following their 
advertised plan of treating in one volume some 
specific aspect of religious faith or practice as 
it finds expression in various oriental cultures, 
ancienb and modern, the contributors here 
have a theme of such mtrinsic interest that the 
volume under consideration will probably be 
deemed the best of the series so far. For belief 
or absence of belief in a post-mortem judgment 
constitutes the decisive factor in the Weltan- 
schauung of any culture. Where the belief. 
does exist, the individual's conduct in this life 
will logically be regarded as having an eternal. 
Bignificance ; whereas absence of such belief 
must inevitably produce an attitude of 
carpe diem. 

The first chapter, by J. Yoyotte, which is 
also the longest, is rightly devoted to ancient 
Egypt; for in Egypt not only is the earliest 
expression of the idea of a post-mortem- 
judgment to be found, but it received there- 
its most dramatic presentatio& in the scene o£ 
the weighing of the heart of the deceased before- 
Osiris, the god of the dead. Yoyotte’s study is. 
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masterly, and it will surely take its place with 
J. Spiegel’s Die Idee vom Totengericht in der 
aegyptischen Religion as a standard work on 
the subject. He shows that the idea probably 
originated in the ancient Egyptian mind at 
a remote period by a transference to the next 
world of the mécanisme judicaire which was 
designed to ensure the security of the indi- 
vidual’s person and property. Since the 
administration of justice took the form of 
judging complaints, the post-mortem judgment 
was primarily envisaged as a process whereby 
the deceased would be obliged to answer 
accusations that might then be made against 
him—hence the so-called ‘negative confes- 
sions * of ch. 125 of the later Book of the Dead. 
In this connexion it is surprising that, while 
he cites Pyramid Text 892a, Yoyotte makes 
no comment on its obvious testimony to private 
belief. ‘The development of the: concept of 
& post-mortem judgment is traced from its 
emergence in texts of the Old Kingdom down 
to its various manifestations in the Graeco- 
Roman period, and an ample documentation 
is provided. In the short space available here 
only two further points can be noticed con- 
cerning this chapter. Yoyotte emphasizes the 
title of ch. 30A of the Book of the Dead as 
evidence of the Egyptian’s resort to magic to 
control the heart at the most critical juncture 
of the Osirian judgment. He does not consider, 
however, whether this chapter may not 
equally well be regarded as a supplication 
addressed by the deceased to his heart at this 
crisis ; and neither does he weigh the signifio- 
ance of the fact that representations of the 
psychostasia were so many—surely the 
weighing of the heart would not have been 
depicted so often, if the Egyptians were really 
convinced that they could easily prevent an 
adverse decision by the use of magic? Next, 
although a very full account is given of the 
judgment scene, no attempt is made to relate 
the action of the psychostasia and the recitation 
of the so-called ‘ negative confessions ‘—if the 
Egyptians conceived of a time-sequence for 
the events enacted in the ‘ Hall of the Two 
Maats ’, then the order of those events would 
surely be of fundamental significance. 

That a separate chapter should be given in 
this book to considering the subject in relation 
to the Mesopotamian cultures may surprise 
those who have some previous knowledge of 
this field of study. J.-M. Aynard admits at 
once that his task is really one of examining 
the case of those few scholars, who have 
maintained that the idea of a post-mortem 
judgment did exist in Mesopotamia. His able 
survey of the relevant data leads him to 
& negative conelusion—of the seven tablets 
from Susa, that have been cited as evidence, 
he will not accept Ebeling's translation of 
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moushekil аз * peseur?, and whatever may be 
their witness, he thinks that these tablets 
reflect Iranian influences. 

Professor H. Cazelles provides a useful 
account of the Hebrew evidence, in which he 
properly includes the New Testament. It is 
curious, however, that he should say nothing 
of the story of Dives and Lazarus or of the 
assurance given in the dying thief on Calvary 
(in Luke xvi, 19-31, xxiv, 43); for both 
passages presuppose a judgment of the 
individual immediately after death—moreover, 
the possible Egyptian origin of the Dives and 
Lazarus parable should have been noted, 
especially after the attention given by Yoyotte 
to the story of Satmi. 

M. Molé’s chapter on the judgment of the 
dead in pre-Islamic Iran is partioularly 
important, owing to the key position that the 
concept of judgment had in Zoroastrian 
eschatology. The survey here provided of the 
relevant material, together with its copious 
quotations, is especially valuable. It may 
perhaps be accounted more descriptive than 
analytical, and it is unfortunate, for example, 
that no discussion is given to the origin of the 
idea of the Cinvat Bridge, over which all the 
dead have to pass and whereby their fates are 
decided. Moreover, the daénà which the 
deceased encounters after death, according 
to the later literature, is identified with ‘la 
Religion ? according to the thesis of the author 
recently propounded in the Revue de I Histoire 
des Religions ; but reference must be made to 
this article to appreciate the complexity of the 
problem that the identification involves. 

The Islamic conception of a, post-mortem 
judgment is ably treated by D. Sourdel. He 
stresses the essentially individual character of 
the judgment in the Qur'àn and in later belief, 
and he shows how orthodoxy is regarded as 
the decisive passport to eternal felicity. He 
thinks that the idea of the interrogation of 
the dead by Munkar and Nakir might have 
originated from Sūra хуп, 29. 

In India the twin doctrines of semedra and 
karma precluded any concept of a definitive 
post-mortem judgment such as obtained else- 
where. As J. Varenne shows, the rise of these 
Upanishadic ideas prevented the Vedic Yama 
from becoming an effective king of the dead 
and judge of the underworld. However, 
karma does operate as a long-term process of 
judgment, because each birth that the indi- 
vidual experiences is merited, as is also ultimate 
deliverance whether in Hinduism or Buddhism. 

Fear of a post-mortem judgment appears late 
in the Chinese texts, according to N. Vandier- 
Nicolas. Buddhist eschatology, in its later 
developed forms, was accepted into Taoism ; 
but the Indian Yama was supplanted as judge 
in the next world by two native Chinese 
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deities, the Emperor of the Eastern Mountain 
and the God of the Moats and Fosses. The 
interesting question, however, is not explored 
of the relation between the Chinese sense of 
the individual's essential integration with the 
universe and the idea of karma. 

The book ends with an account by R. Sieffert 
of the Japanese conception of a post-mortem 
judgment. No olear evidence of the idea is 
found in Japan before the entry of Buddhism. 
The account consists mainly of a description 
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of popular belief in this respect drawn from 
two groups of tales, namely, the Nihon-ryéi-ki, 
which dates from 822, and the eleventh- 
century — Konjaku-monogotari, and from 
dramatic representations given in certain. 
temples, and the kyogen or profane farces. 

Students, both of the cultures concerned. 
and of the comparative study of religion, will 
have-much cause to be grateful to the authors 
for this most valuable symposium. 

S. G. F. BRANDON 


SHORT NOTICES 


Sir ALAN GARDINER: Egypt of the 
Pharaohs: an introduction. хх, 
461 pp., front., 21 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961. 35s. 


The author of this work, one of the most 
distinguished Egyptologists of this century, 
explains in his preface that his aim was 
neither mere popularization nor the production 
of an enlarged encyclopaedia article, but an 
attempt to introduce to a wider public the 
subject of his lifelong studies. 

The title of the book is misleading, for it is 
in fact not about Egypt of the Pharaohs but 
about the Pharaohs of Egypt. One learns 
much about the public and private affairs of 
the Pharaohs, but catches no more than 
fleeting glimpses of the way of life of the great 
mass of humanity living outside the palaces 
and making possible the splendour of the 
god-kings dwelling within them. This, though 
it doubtless arises from Sir Alan’s resolution 
to eschew popularization, is particularly to be 
regretted in view of the fascinating sidelights 
on ancient life which appear when from time 
to time the author’s learning and enthusiasm 
burst the framework he has imposed upon 
himself. 

The reader who comes to this book hoping 
to gain some general impression of ancient 
Egyptian civilization—its trade, its law, its 
kinship systems, its religion, its science and 
technology—will probably be disappointed. 
On the other hand, the work will be of the 
greatest value in providing the most authorita- 
tive framework of politieal history available 
for any serious student embarking upon the 
study of Egyptology or ancient history. 


H. W. F. SAGGS 


Au-Saryip Munammap Yüsur (ed): 
Al-Juz al-awwal min Kitab al-ashbah 
wa-l-nazà' ir min ashíür al-mutagad- 
diman wa-ljahiliyah wa l-muhadramin 
li-l- Khálidujain. [92], 242 pp. Cairo: 


VOL. XXIV. PART 3. 


Matbaíat Lajnat alTa'hf  wa-l- 
Tarjama wa-'l-Nashr, 1958. 


The authors of this critical study flourished. 
in the fourth century д.н. and belonged to the 
suite of Saif al-Dawla of Aleppo, but Brockel- 
mann (GAL, r 146-7, Suppl, т, 226), a 
reference which does not appear to figure in 
this edition, has not a great deal to say about 
them, though he remarks that they were both. 
good poets. 

The edition has been accomplished along 
the standard lines of modern scholarship, 
opening with an introduction on the Khàlidiyàn. 
containing biographical data, an appreciation 
of their position in the literary world, and 
a list of their compositions, mostly critical, 
relating to verse; this is followed by an 
account of the Kitab al-ashbah itself. It 
consists largely of selected verse of the 
ancients, the mukhadramin, and of the 
moderns, even of those contemporary with 
the authors, interspersed by commentary and 
some explanation of obscurities. 

The list of topics in which the authors show 
there are correspondences between verses of 
authors of these different periods, seems to 
number approximately 80 as indicated by the 
list at the end of the book. Only a few verses, 
to judge from a rapid survey of the text and 
notes, seem unknown to the published litera- 
ture of Arabic, the majority seemingly derived 
from authors whose work is known to us from 
standard sources, but some new material is to 
be found. From the scholar’s point of view 
this is a handy book for editing texts, but from 
the critical point of view its usefulness in the 
study of Arabic poetry is manifestly con- 
siderable. The reviewer was gratified to see his 
proposal that da‘if means ‘ unarmed °’ (BSOAS, 
XXI, l, 1958, 11) receives some support here 
in that al-rajul al-saiyid wa-"l-mar'at al-hasnà? 
are praised for sugm and daf, but the rajut 
saiyid is only given this epithet in time of 
peace, for when such a man js stirred to fight 
these qualities attributed to him disappear. 
There are many interesting matters, however, 
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in this volume which is quite an important 
addition to the Arabic library. 

'The editor, who is head of the Arabic 
Department at Karachi, has prepared the text 
with care and an extensive knowledge of the 
sources of Arabic poetry. It is hoped he will 
bring out the next portions as soon as possible. 


d R. B. SERJEANT 


HeLLMvT RITTER (tr.) : Die Geheimnisse 
der Wortkunst (Asrür al-balaga) des 
‘Abdalgahir al-Curcini. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Bd. 19.) [v], 33, 479 pp. 
Wiesbaden : in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1959. DM. 56. 


This translation is based upon Professor 
Ritter’s own edition, published in Istanbul 
with an English preface, of the well-known 
fifth/eleventh century author ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjánr's Asrar al-balaghah, a critical work 
dealing with metaphors, similes, and tropes. 
The text is carefully, but not too abundantly 
annotated, and Professor Ritter follows the 
helpful convention of supplying a transliterated 
Arabic version of each verse discussed in the 
text, as well as its rendering into German. 
Except in some of the indexes, the introduc- 
tion and ancillary matter accompanying the 
translation do not repeat what accompanies 
the edition of the Arabic text; the translation 
gives lists of Arabic and German technical 
terms, but the general bibliography accom- 
panies the already published Arabic text. In 
the introductory biography of al-Jurjani, 
however, Professor Ritter gives nearly two 
pages of bio-bibliography and a very full 
seotion deals with al-Jurjini’s own writings 
on grammar, rhetoric, and Qur'án com- 
mentary, though Professor Ritter considers 
that the Istanbul MS of the Durj al-durar 
cannot be ‘Abd al-Qahir’s work. He derives 
some information on the author’s personal 
outlook on scholars and scholarship from his 
own verses. 

в. B. SEBJEANT 


James ROBSON (tr.) : Mishkat-al-masa- 
beh. [Pt. 1.] [3i], xx, 72 pp. Lahore: 
Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1960. Rs. 4. 


Professor Robson aims to provide us with an 
authoritative translation of Wali al-Din al- 
Tibrizis revision of al-Baghawi*s Masabih 
al-sunna, to replace the inadequate and 
out-of-date renderings made in the past. His 
rendering is to appear fascicule by fascicule, 
and the first instglment takes us as far as the 
second section of Tahara. In his general 
introduction Professor Robson summarizes in 
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a helpful way the methods of the traditionists, 
the technical terms employed by them, and 
the like, in addition to the bio-bibliographical 
matter related to the authors and texts. It is 
obvious that there is still a lot of the translation 
yet to come, and it seems there are some 6,000 
traditions presented, so the real usefulness of 
Professor Robson's labours will not be achieved 
until we have the various sets of indexes that 
will make it possible to use this as a book of 
reference. Though the text has been revised 
with the author’s usual scrupulous care, there 
are a few minor misprints which the publisher 
should have eliminated. 
R. 3. S. 


HENRI JAHIER and ABDELKADER 
NounEDDINE (ed. and ir): Antho- 
logie de textes poétiques attribués à 
Avicenne. (Publications de la Faculté 
Mixte de Médecine et de Pharmacie 
d'Alger, v.) 171, 30 pp. Alger: 
Librairie Ferraris, 1379/1960. 
This volume contains a collection of Arabic 

poems by, or attributed to, Ibn Sina, taken 

from Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a and other historians as 
well as from a so-called Diwan of Ibn Sina 
derived from the MS Aya Sofiya 4849 (dated 

А.н. 697) and published by ‘Ali Mahfaz in 

Tehran, 1957—an edition which the reviewer 

has not seen and which is not described in 

detail in the present book. The text of the 
poems is accompanied by a somewhat inao- 
curate translation, and by mediocre notes. 

S. M. STERN 


ABDUL-KADER DAKHEL (tr): The exs- 
traction of the n-th root in the sexa- 
gesimal notation : a study of chapter 5, 
treatise III, of Miftah al-hisüb, by 
Jamshid Ghiyath al-Din al-Kashi 
(d. 1429). (Sources and Studies in the 
History of the Exact Sciences, 2.) 
vii, 42 pp., table [in end-pocket]. 
[Beirut: American University of 
Beirut], 1960. $0.75. 


This study (reproduced from typescript in 
photo-offset) was 1n its original form written 
as a thesis at the American University in 1951. 
Since then the full text of the Miftah has been 
published by A. P. Yushkevich and B. A. 
Rosenfeld (Moscow, 1056). Here a chapter is 
published in the form of a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of one of the MSS (Princeton ELS 1189), 
with variant readings from two other MSS 
(India Office L 756 and Leiden Or. 185) and 
a literal opposite-page translation. The text 
is accompanied by a full mathematical com- 
mentary. While the present study deals with 
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one particular text, P. Luckey (‘Die Aus- 
ziehung der n-ten Wurzel und der binomische 
Lehrsatz in der islamischen Mathematik’, 
Mathematische Annalen, oxx, 1948, 217—74) 
examined the problem on a broad basis, and 
compared Islamic with Hindu and European 
developments. 
S. M. STERN 


ANDRE Basset: Articles de dialectologie 
berbére. (Collection Linguistique pub- 
liée par la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, гуш.) xxi, 179 pp. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959. Fr. 20. 


These selected papers of the late Professor 
André Basset are by way of tribute from the 
Société de Linguistique de Paris to a past 
President and later ‘ Administrateur' of the 
Society. It is a pleasant duty to thank those 
responsible for the production of the volume, 
notably Professor Galand, Professor Basset’s 
successor at ENLOV, and Professor Pellat, 
not only for providing within the covers of 
a single book articles and communications 
which previously were widely scattered but 
also for the discernment with which they have 
chosen representative material from the 143 
titles comprising the complete bibliography of 
Basset’s published work and appearing at the 
beginning of the book. A minor criticism is 
that, in the interests of economy, the papers 
have been photographically reproduced in 
a variety of type-sizes ranging from approxi- 
mately 8-pt to 11-pt, facing pages sometimes 
exhibiting this difference. The effect of such 
presentation is not only frequently to tire the 
eye but also to detract in some measure from 
the unity of the whole. 

One gains from perusal of the papers a sense 
of that essential identity in the midst of 
sometimes bewildering diversity that is so 
characteristic of Berber, and for that matter 
likewise of spoken Arabic. The Altaic situation 
is also closely parallel, it would seem. As 
Professor Benveniste reminds us in his preface 
to the volume, we are confronted in these fields 
with the apparently paradoxical contrast 
between widely ranging nomadic populations 
whose speech exhibits minimal dialectal varia- 
tion and sedentary folk who use greatly 
diversified forms of the language. Spatial 
dispersal would seem to be less relevant to 
linguistic diversification than other factors, 
but much research of a socio-linguistie kind 
remains to be done. Work might usefully 
centre on the linguistic consequences of the 
process of urbanization that is going on in so 
many parts of the non-Western world at the 
present day. 

Professor Galand’s well-rounded apprecia- 
tion of André Basset, from which emerges the 
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endearing character of the man no less than 
the eminence of the Berber scholar, provider 
a most appropriate introduction to the volume. 
Basset’s many journeys through North Africa 
and the Sahara doubtless contributed much 
to the humanity and the breadth of vision 
which were unmistakably his; at the same 
time they resulted in his collecting a prodigious 
amount of material, much of which remains. 
to be sifted with a view to publication. We 
shall one day have good reason to be grateful 
to his successor, who is actively pursuing this 
monumental task as a labour of love. 


T. F. M. 


J. WELLHAUSEN: Das arabische Reick 
und sein Sturz. Zweite unveränderte 

` Auflage. xv, 352 pp. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1960. DM. 34. 


In recent years there has been a welcome 
move to republish some of the classic works of 
orientalist scholarship, notably in the Islamic 
field. Some of the writings of Snouck Hurgronje 
and Goldziher have been reprinted and, ir 
a few cases, even translated ; now we ате giver: 
a new printing of Julius Wellhausen's famous 
work on the Umayyad Caliphate. 

There is not much that can be said in review 
of a book that has been an established classic 
in its field for more than half a century. Ite 
reappearance does however prompt some 
refleotions on its significance in the develop- 
ment of Islamic studies, and on its authore 
contribution to.them. Though the book 
appeared in 1902, it is essentially a work of the 
nineteenth century, and is very much a product 
of its time and place. For Wellhausen, history 
was basically concerned with nations, states. 
and persons, and the struggles for power 
between them. The best of possible worlds was 
the aristocratic but well-ordered nation-state = 
the Umayyad kingdom was such a state, and 
its defeat in the game of Machtpolitik meant 
the end of Arab domination—' Zugleich war 
es aber mit der Herrschaft der Araber 
überhaupt vorbei... °. 

Modern historians, with different experiences 
and preoccupations, may reproach Wellhauser- 
for his excessive concern with politics anc 
nationality and his disregard of economic anc 
other factors. They will however, remair- 
grateful for his penetrating and meticulous 
critique of the sources and his sober and lucic 
presentation of the results. This was the first 
major critical monograph based on the 
treasure-house of Tabari’s chronicle ; it is alsc 
the first modern historical presentation of ar 
Islamic subject, by a scholarfwho is above al. 
else an historian. 

B. L. 
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Pun К. Нітті: The Near Hast in 
history: а 5000 year story. xvii, 
574 pp., front., 3 plates. Princeton, 
N.J., London, ete. : D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., [1961]. $10, 50s. 


This survey of the Near Eas (і.е. the region 
comprising Turkey, Iran, the Fert:le Crescent, 
Arabia, und Egypt} was undertaken, as is 
stated in the preface, ‘ for the benefit of non- 
specialists—students and laymen’. This 
reading-public will find in it a clearly written 
and attractively produced account, but the 
publisher's description of it in the blurb as an 
© authoritative book” does not apply equally 
to all parts of the work. Professor Hitti 
himself very properly declares that he does 
not ‘claim specialization in all the countries 
and periods covered ' (p. vii). Three sections 
of the book, amounting to approximately two- 
thirds of its length, are devoted to the period 
of history since the coming of Islam, which 
has beon Professor Hitti's chosen field of study. 
The chapters are followed by book-lists : these 
would have been more useful to readers had 
brief comments been added on the scope and 
standpoint of the recommended works. 


T. M. HOLT 


TIBOR КЕв®кЕз (ed.): The Arab Middle 
East and Muslim Africa. 126 рр. 
London: Thames and Hudson for the 
Institute of Ethnic Studies, George- 
town University, Washington, D.C., 
1961. 15s. 


This volume consista of seven studies 
presented at the third Annual Roundtable 
Conference of the Georgetown University’s 
Institute of Ethnic Studies, held in April 1960. 
The purpose of the Conference was an analysis 
and interpretation of the developments and 
issues affecting the Arab Middle East and 
Muslim Africa. Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb 
examines the place of Islam in the modern 
world. He asserts that ‘the specific charac- 
teristio of Muslim mentality . . . is the primacy 
of symbol over object’ (p. 18), and that ‘the 
criterion of the symbol is not the objective or 
“ materialist " criterion of “ How does it work 
here and now?" but “ Does it convey the 
essence of the reality, al-hagg, that which 
exists and to which a rightly ordered world 
would conform ? "' (р. 18). Islam has been 
‘the symbol in which all phenomena, whether 


of the external universe or of human Ше, find - 


their point of unity? (p. 20), and rejection of 
this unifying symbol corresponds in Muslim 
thought to secularism in the West. The 
acceptance of Western materialist attitudes 
does not in itself imply secularism, since the 
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Muslim does not seek to discard the traditional 
symbols, but to redefine them. The first phase 
of redefinition, ‘to dissociate the symbols 
from past errors or outmoded methods of 
interpretation ° (p. 21), is necessarily followed 
by the more diffoult task of relating the 
symbols ‘to new meanings of sach inherent 
and immediate vitality that they can serve to 
give society, political, economic and social, 
& new organic cohesion (p. 22). This problem 
is ‘the source of that psychological unsettle- 
ment and anxiety’ which is the dominating 
note of modern Arabic literature (p. 22). With 
this analysis of the spiritual condition of the 
Muslims to-day should be read Professor 
Hisham Sharabi’s essay on the political and 
intellectual attitudes of the younger Arab 
generation, which contains a frank and striking 
pen-portrait of ‘the Arab intellectual’. 
Professor George Е. Hourani surveys the 
developments of the ‘decade of revolution r 
1949-59, under the headings of independence, 
the conflict with Israel, unity, and revolu- 
tionary governments. He then summarizes 
the principal social changes of the decade, and 
concludes by Listing * Ње unsolved problems 
which will require attention in the next 
decade’. Another survey, by Professor 
William R. Polk, entitled ‘ Generations, 
classes and politics, 1052-1959 ', is organized 
around the attempt ‘to put nationalism into 
the context of changes in the social structure 
and the passing of generations’ (p. 107). This 
analysis of the changing nature of Arab 
nationalism is a salutary corrective to myths, 
and it ends with the crucial question that 
confronts the Arabs to-day, ° Of what territory, 
people and culture is one to be a nationalist ? ' 
(p. 119). Mr. Albert J. Meyer outlines the 
patterns of recent economic development in 
the Arab states. Mr, William Sands writes on 
‘Prospects for a united Maghrib’, while 
Mr. William Н. Lewis’s essay on ‘Islam and 
nationalism in Africa’ enters a new and 
important field. His study is based mainly on 
data drawn from the former French termtories 
of West Africa. It ів not easy ta see for what 
reading-public this volume 1s intended. The 
seven component studies do rot give a general 
and co-ordinated treatment of the field 
indicated by the title; on the other hand, 
specialists will probably find that topics in 
which they are interested are treated in too 
summary a fashion. The danger of jargon has 
not always been avoided, and a superb mixture 
of metaphors cceurs on р. 73: ‘the 
Cameroun’s Prime Minister, Ahmadu Ahidjo, 
inherited a litany of serious difficulties high- 
lighted by widespread civil strife . . .". On 
p. 65, the same writer confers a knighthood 
on Мг. Macmillan. 
А T. M. HOLT 
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ALESSANDRO Bausant: Storia delle 


letterature del Pakistan: urdu, 
pangidbi, sindhi, pascté, bengali 
pakistana. (Thesaurus Litterarum. 


Storia delle Letterature di Tutto il 
Mondo.) 370 pp., map. [Milano]: 
Nuova Accademia Editrice, [1959]. 
1.2500. 


This study, the first in any European 
language, of the literary traditions inherited by 
Pakistan, begins with a brief historical 
introduction outlining Muslim cultural separa- 
tism in the subcontinent. In the sections that 
follow, the literary heritage through which 
this separate cultural consciousness is felt and 
expressed, is treated not as & singular pheno- 
menon, though the Indo-Persian tradition 
gives it a unity of impression, but as plural 
ereativity in Urdu as well as in the regional 
languages of the Muslim majority provinces of 
the subcontinent. Persian literature written 
in India is dealt with in a scholarly chapter, 
though one may not agree with Bausani’s 
acceptance of the view that the ‘ Indian style’ 
(sabk-i Hindi) began either with the importa- 
tion of Faghani Shirazi’s style in the reign of 
Akbar, or two generations earlier under the 
influence of Nawa’i and Jami imported from 
Herat. This would be denying its historical 
and stylistio source in Mas'üd Sa'd Salmàn 
and Amir Khusrau, and its composite growth 
through ‘Urfi and Faizi in and after the 
sixteenth century. 

The chapter on Urdu constitutes a balanced 
survey, with greater emphasis on modern 
trends, and with some specimen extracts 
admirably translated into Italian. The treat- 
ment of regional literatures, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Baluchi, and Pashto follows the same pattern 
on a briefer scale. In the case of Bengali the 
author seems to be on uncertain ground, partly 
because his acquaintance with it gives the 
impression of being at second hand, and partly 
because it is difficult to disentangle Muslim 
and non-Muslim elements in Bengali literature. 


AZIZ AHMAD 


WALTER А. Farrservis, Jr.: Archeo- 
logical [sic] surveys in the Zhob and 
Loralai districts, West Pakistan. 
(Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 47, Part 2.) pp. 273-448, plates 
14-38. New York: American Museum 
of Natural History, 1959. $4. 

The principal fruits of the two expeditions 
undertaken ten years ago by Mr. Fairservis 
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and his colleagues are contained in his 
Excavations in the Quetta valley (New York, 
1956), where a remarkable synthesis of 
archaeological techniques and interpretation 
produced a coherence hitherto not obtained in 
the accounts of that region. Now in the 
present volume a subsidiary report is published 
of а brief survey of sites in the Zhob and 
Loralai districts. 

The classic report on these two population 
centres of the hilly uplands of the northern 
lobe of Baluchistan was by Sir Aurel Stein 
who excavated at several mounds in 1927. 
Some years later Brigadier Ross made his 
pioneer surveys and excavations at Rana 
Ghundai, but the whole prehistoric culture 
sequence remained а tenuous thread of 
inferences, as may be seen by reference to 
Professor Piggott’s Prehistoric India (1950). 

The ingenuity with which Mr. Fairservis 
tackled the related problems of the Quetta 
valley is now old history, but it is still some- 
thing new for Pakistani archaeology. The 
continued economy of means to obtain a 
maximum of information in this new report 
deserves to be stressed. How sensible to go 
back to Stein’s trenches at Sur Jangal, or to 
Ross’s cuttings at Rana Ghundai! How 
valuable that someone has at last set out the 
bones of a pottery sequence based not upon 
a few selected painted sherds but upon a 
rational analysis of the totality of wares, plain 
and painted ! We may pause here to comment 
upon the ungainly, even unseemly names 
allocated to some of these newly isolated wares. 
For example ‘ Buddhist stamped ’ is unhappy. 
The stamped devices used to decorate this 
ware were as much at home upon Parthian as 
Indian early historic pottery, and in India 
their use has survived in some regions to the 
present day. There can be no connexion with 
Buddhism, except a chance one, and the name 
strikes us as infelicitous. Other names, 
although familiar from the earlier Quetta 
valley report still strike strange upon the ear : 
Loralai striped or Quetta wet for example. 
Even when rationally based upon some 
diagnostic feature, decorative or technological, 
they are still queer to use as names for the 
products of a potter’s craft tradition. 

Necessarily much remains to be done, and 
in any one of these many little valleys and 
uplands of Baluchistan, at any one of these 
sites even, many seasons of work would be 
required before a full sequence could become 
known, and such a sequence would still await 
relating to its neighbours. But here at least is 
& beginning, a courageous and intelligent 
foundation upon which such work may proceed. 


F. R. ALLOHIN 
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DOUGEAS BARRETT and MORESHWAR G. 
Diksurmr: Mukhalingam temples, by 
Douglas Barrett—Sirpur & Rajim 
temples, by Moreshwar G. Dikshit. 
(Heritage of Indian Art Series, 2.) 
32 pp., 83 plates. Bombay: N. M. 
Tripathi Private Ltd., 1960. Rs. 12.50, 
25s. 


The second series of the Heritage of Indian 
Art contains short introductions to three mora 
groups of medieval temples. It has been 
modified from the earlier series in that it is 
now attractively bound in a single volume. 
The brief texts are carefully factual and the 
illustrations are of a high quality throughout. 

In the Mukhalingam temples, constructed 
by the early Eastern Gangās at their capital 
of .Kalinganagara in the Ganjam district of 
Andhra Pradesh, Mr. Douglas Barrett has 
certainly found a prize. Here are three 
temples, of one of which the author remarks 
with perfect justification that with a little 
care, cleaning, and renovation it could 
‘undoubtedly take its place ав ‘опе of the 
finest temples in India’, which are almoss 
unknown to scholars, almost unnoticed in 
writings upon Indian architecture and sculp- 
ture. Here, as the many illustrations show, is 
a mass of beautiful sculpture and interesting 
architectural detail. 

The monuments around Sirpur, in the 
forests of the Raipur district of Madhya 
Pradesh, include both Vaishnavite temples 
and a group of Buddhist monasteries, recently 
carefully excavated by Dr. Dikshit. They 
were principally constructed in the eightk 
century by the Pandavas of Daksina Kosala. 
Among the finds was a beautiful series of 
locally manufactured bronze images of which 
examples of Tãrã, Майјиќтї, and Vajrapani 
are illustrated. The neighbouring: temples of 
Rajim (taking their name from. the deity 
Rajiva-locana, Visnu) contain some delightful 
Vaishnavite sculptures of which the earliest 
belong to late Gupta times. 

This beautiful little book is ‘a valuable 
addition to available source material. We wisk 
the future instalments of the series well. 


F. К. ALLCHIN 


ARTHUR Е. Wrieur (ed.): The Con- 
fucian persuasion. (Stanford Studies 
in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.) 
x, 390 pp., front. Stanford, Calif. : 

. Stanford University Press, 1960. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 

. University Press. 688.) 

This is the fourth volume of symposia on 

Chinese thought which are the result of con- 
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ferences sponsored by the Committee on 
Chinese Thought of the Association for Asian 
Studies. Like its predecessor Confucianism in 
action, it is made up of papers read at con- 
ferences held in the United States in 1957 апа 
1958. 

' It is to be hoped that the title will not mis- 
lead any potential readers into thinking that 
this book deals with Confucianism as a religion. 
Persuasion is understood as ‘ a matched set of 
attitudes, beliefs, projected actions: a half. 
formulated moral perspective involving 
emotional commitments ’, 

Hisayuki Miyakawa, in a survey of the 
Confucianization of southern China, describes 
the by no means always Confucian means 
used by the Chinese to turn the barbarian 
tribes into civilized subjects. Arthur F. Wright 
examines the historical personality of Sui 
Yang-Ti and shows how it was turned into the 
stereotype of a bad ruler by the Confucian 
literati, the very class whose interests he had 
advanced, and what different emphasis was 
given to the character of this stereotype in 
popular fiction. Edwin G. Pulleyblank con- 
tributes a most stimulating article examining 
currents of thought in the half-century after 
the rebellion of An Lu-shan in the contem- 
porary context, rather than from the stand- 
point of the Sung scholars, as has been 
customary. As a result, the men with radical 
ideas who have been undervalued through the 
inherent bias of later scholars towards the 
tradition-bound movement of the period, are 
restored to their place of importance in 
Chinese intellectual history. James Е. Cahill 
discusses the Confucian elements in the theory 
of painting, in particular of the wen-jen hua, 
and suggests that recent studies of Chinese 
painting have tended to ignore these elements 
and to asoribe what is most vital and charac- 
teristic in it to Buddhist or Taoist influences. 
Robert Ruhlmann considers the traditional 
heroes in the Chinese novel and drama and 
indicates how they are coloured by the 
Confucian tradition. David S. Nivison, in an 
article entitled ' Protest? against conventions 
and conventions of protest’, discusses the 
attitudes of leading Confucianists to the 
examination system from T‘ang to Ch‘ing 
times. Frederick W. Mote disousses Confucian 
eremitism in the Yuan period and makes the 
useful distinction between voluntary eremitism 
of protest against a corrupt government, as 
sanctioned by early Confucian ethics, and 
the compulsory eremitism which Мео- 
Confucianism required of subjects of a fallen 
dynasty, but his suggestion that Ou-yang 
Hsiu wished to devalue voluntary eremitism 
is not convincing. Yuji Muramatsu 'con- 
tributes a historical account of the main themes 
in rebel ideologies which shows that however 
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powerful the magical, religious, social, eco- 
nomic, or patriotic elements were, according to 
the historical circumstances, the rationale of 
rebellion nearly always had a Confucian 
character. Joseph R. Levenson discusses the 
twentieth century controversies on the ‘ well- 
field ’ system in which even the defenders of 
its historicity were clearly no longer committed. 
to a Confucian persuasion in their attitude. 
Tse-tsung Chow gives an account of the 
various attempts made around the turn of this 
century to make Confucianism fit in with 
modern realities in China, and of the onslaught 
made on the whole Confucian tradition by the 
intellectuals in the early years of the republic. 
These articles do much to clarify the 
function of Confucianism in Chinese civiliza- 
tion, a subject which until recently has not 
received the unbiased attention it needs. One 
hopes that they will be read by all students of 
Chinese history and culture, who will be 
grateful for the convenience of their being 
collected in the same volume, rather than 
scattered over numbers of periodicals, not 
everywhere easy of access, as is more usual. 


GEORGE WEYS 


i 
E. К. Ноаниѕ: Two Chinese poets: 

vignettes of Han life and thought. xv, 

266 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 

University Press, 1960. (Distributed 

in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 

48s.) 

Once more the author has, in this post- 
humously published volume, given to the 
general reader, in a most readable and lucid 
style, a picture of the life and thought of 
China’s intelligentsia in an early period of 
Chinese history. He has taken some pains to 
point out in his introduction (ch. i) what he 
aims at in this book—to ‘ vignette’ isolated 
sketches of manner, character, and thought... 
as advocated by George Saintsbury, rather 
than to provide a complete and accurate 
translation of the two poems in question, as 
indeed the complete translations of these are 
available in European languages: the first by 
Margouliés and the second by von Zach. And 
as far as the general reader is concerned 
Mr. Hughes may indeed have been right in 
thinking that it is far more interesting to have 
the most picturesque parts of these two poems 
highlighted on his behalf and the continuity 
of the story achieved by piecing together 
scenes and events depicting the life of the 
leisured class of the period (first and second 
century A.D.) without taking him laboriously 
through all the rambling erudite parallel 
constructions which are a common feature of 
the fu of Han. 

K. P. K. WHITAKER 
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Nosvvuxri Yuasa (tr.) : The year of my 
life: a translation of Issa’s Oraga 
haru. viii, 142 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. $1.25. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Kobayashi Issa (1763-1827) holds a place 
in Japanese literature as one of the greatest 
writers of the 17-syllable haiku. The hardships 
and sorrows that he encountered throughout 
his life, as a child, husband, and father, made 
much of his poetry more subjective and 
human than that of his classic predecessors, 
and gave the best of it that second, deeper 
level of significance which helps to make such 
an abbreviated poetic form worth while. 

His Oraga haru, translated here under the 
title The year of my life, is a collection of haiku 
and prose writings relating to events in the 
year 1819. One of the most representative of 
his works, it is competently translated and 
provided with a short but adequate introduc- 
tion. In facing the eternal problem of how 
much explanation of the poems to give to his 
readers, the translator has ‘ added only a small 
number of footnotes to the text, for fear that 
they might break the coherence of the work 
and destroy its unity of effect’. While the 
wish to avoid this is understandable, a few 
pages of explanatory notes at the back of the 
book would have left the text intact and, 
more important, would have ensured that 
readers new to Japanese poetry were not left 
to conclude that much of Issa’s poetry was 
pointless or trivial—or both. The book is, 
however, a welcome addition to the growing 
body of works of Japanese literature available 
in translation. 

Р. б. O'NEILL 


Index of Japanese painters, compiled by 
the Society of Friends of Eastern Art. 
(Tuttle edition. Second printing.) 
160 pp., table. Rutland, Vermont, 
[and] Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
1959. $2.50. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Mark Paterson and Co., Ltd. 21s.) 


This little book, originally published in 1940, 
has long been out of print. It is here reissued. 
by offset reproduction of the original text. 
About 600 artists are included, and in many 
cases references are given to publications in 
which their works are reproduced. The brief 
biographies are followed by a list of place- 
names (both the pre-Meiji and modern forms), 
short notes on 16 schools of painting from the 
Nara period to the present day, and a chrono- 
logical chart. The characters are given for 
every name and title. The publishers state 
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that the members of the Institute of Art 
Research, who compiled the original text, are 
working on & revised and enlarged edition. 
The need for this ıs evident from the number 
of small errors which could not be corrected 
in reproducing the first edition photographic- 
ally. Nevertheless this is & very useful httle 
volume, and its reissue, pending the appearance 
of a revised version, should be widely 
welcomed. abd. 


YUTAKA SHIMIZU : Nara picture books. 
Translated by Richard Zumwinkle. 
[iv], 47 pp., 11 plates. Los Angeles: 
Dawson’s Bookshop, 1960. $4.75. 


This short essay, originally published in 
1953, is the only study, in any language, of 
the bound and illustrated manuscripts pro- 
duced for popular entertainment durmg the 
Tokugawa period and known, for the last 60 
years, ав Nara picture books (Nara-ehon). The 
author describes the format and materials of 
the books in some detail, and gives a useful 
survey of such research as has been carried out 
on them. He lists 160 known titles of Nara- 
ehon; they include not only the popular 
fiction of the Muromachi period, but also a few 
Nö plays, essays, and shortened versions of 
great early novels such as the Ise and Genji 
monogatari. The author points out that 
though the books have little literary merit in 
themselves, they preserve the texts of works 
of the Muromachi period that were never 
published. He suggests, on very slender 
evidence, that the earliest were produced before 
the middle of the fifteenth century, But very 
few are dated, and none as early as this, The 
actual origm of the books is not known; all 
that 18 certain is that they were already in 
existence by the second half of the sixteenth 
century, in response to a demand for cheaper 
and more manageable substitutes for the 
narrative scrolls, with which they have, 
pictorially, much in common. Theillustrations, 
four of which are in colour, are small, but give 
an excellent idea of the naive charm of the 
pictures; and two samples of the paper used 
in the picture books are included. The 
translation is conscientious. Mus. 


D. P. біханл,: The annexation of 
Upper Burma. vii, 129 pp. Singa- 
pore: Donald Moore for Eastern 
Universities Press, 1960. M $3.50. 
This admirably produced httle book is a 

study of British relations with Burma in the 

reign of King Thibaw (1878-85) and of the 
factors which Igd to the annexation of that 
kingdom in 1886. Dr. Singhal has a clear 
spirited style, and a talent for resounding 
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generalization. But his main thesis, that 
annexation was the result of commercial 
pressure in London rather than fear of French 
influence in Burma, is, so far as this reader is 
concerned, not proven by the evidence which 
he produces. 


Marion Dosts: Kapauku-Malayan- 
Dutch-English dictionary. (Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde.) viii, 156 pp. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. Guilders 13.50. 


Since Father Drabbe published his Spraak- 
kunst van het Ekagi in 1952, Kapauku (also 
known as Ekari or Ekagi) has been added to 
the small number of Papuan languages of which 
a full description has been published. The 
fourfold glossary which is provided m the 
present work will form a useful complement to 
Father Drabbe’s grammar, 

Kapauku (or Ekagi) is one of the more 
important languages of Netherlands New 
Guinea, being spoken by some 35,000 people 
in the Wisselmeren area, west of the Nassau 
mountains and due south of Geelvink Bay. 
The present volume, published with the 
support of the Government of Netherlands 
New Guinea, has evidently been prepared in 
such а way as to make it of practical use to all 
those who are likely to use it in the field, be 
they Dutch officials, English-speaking mis- 
sionaries, or Malay-speaking citizens of New 
Guinea. 

If information is to be given about Kapauku 
in three other languages and considerations of 
space have to be borne in mind, one can hardly 
expect to succeed in writing a dictionary 
properly speaking, and indeed it is not 
a criticism of the present work to call it a 
glossary or vocabulary. That is to say, glosses 
have been kept to a bare minimum and it has 
not always proved possible to distinguish 
between homonymous words. Thus on p. 22, 
there are two entries-under jago : (i) ‘ to have 
(usage limited) * and (ıi) * wild, good, pretty °. 
One wonders how exactly the notions of 
‘pretty’ and ‘wild’ are subsumed under 
one word. 

Some idea of the respective proportions of 
the component parts of this book may be 
gained by listing the relative page numbers. 
Kapauku into Malay, Dutch, and English 
occupies 51 pp., Malay-Kapauku 36 pp., 
Dutch-Kapauku 28 pp., and English-Kapauku 
34 pp. Wherever possible and desirable, 
entries in the first part have been reversed in 
each of the other parts and one is left with an 
impression of work done carefully and con- 
scientiously. The layout of this volume is neat 
and workmanlike, 


С. D. COWAN 


G. B. M. 
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